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EDITOR S INTRODUCriCN 

After the lamented death of H. filochmann on 13th July, 1878, 
at the early age of 40 years only, a search among his papers showed 
that he had not translated any portion of the Ain-i-Akbari beyond the 
first volume which the Asiatic Society of Bengal was then publishing. 
In fact, his careful editing of the vast text of the Ain had been such 
a laborious task, and his English version of the first volume of it was 
such a monument of scholarship and tireless research in annotation, 
that he could not have had the time to begin the translation of the 
second volume. The Society entrusted his unfinished w'ork to Lt.-Col. 
H. S. Jarrett, who hiiished printing the translation of the second 
volume in 1891. Thus, Jarrett had at his disposal only such works 
of reference and learned treatises on India as were in print in 1884- 
1889. The authorities cited by him in his notes, as I have pointed 
out in the Introduction to my revised edition of the 3rd volume of 
his translation, have proved to be obsolete and often useless in the 
light of our knowledge today. 

Since 1890, a complete revolution in these branches of orientology 
and the history of Hindu and Muslim India has been effected by the 
publication of Hastings’s Encyclop^Edia of Religion and Ethics, the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, the Grundriss of Buhler, Elliot and Dowson*s 
History of India as told by its own Historians, the Cambridge History 
of India, and many learned monographs on particular sovereigns and 
dynasties by Indian writers which touch the high-water mark of 
modern critical scholarship and exhaustive research. 

All these authorities were unknown to Jarrett. His sole resource 
for the Hindu dynastic lists was Prinsep’s Useful Tables (published 
in 1832) which is often based on this very Ain-i-A kbari and improved 
by reference to the mythical Purdnas (as summarised in Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu Purdna.) As for the Muslim rulers, he had 
to depend on the primitive History of India by Blphinstohe (1841) 
or its source Firishta. Our reconstruction of Indo-Muslim histmy 
from inscriptions, coins and original Persian manuscripts was natUFally 
missed by a writer of the years 1885-1889. 

Therefore a mere reprint of Jarrett ’s translation and notes today 
would not do justice to the present state of Oriental scholarship and 
would naturally disappoint the modem reader. Thus the first task 
of an editor of Jarrett’s translation is to correct end modernise his 
notes and elucidations by sweepi^ away his heaps of dead leaves, 
and givii^ more accurate information from the latest authorities. My 
second aim has been to lighten tne burden of his notes, many of 
which are not only obsolete in information, but prolix to the point 
of superfluity. It is, I think, a mistake of the translator’s duty fo 
try : ^ make a modem reader get all his ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
.^‘iencej m 3 rthology, hagiography, and the t<^;>ography and histoiy of 
Muslim and Hindu India from the notes to an Engli^ translation of 
the Ain^uAkbari, ’Hie modem reader wiil find very much fiilto and 
far more accurate ’••formation on these in the voin/ninou* 
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encyclopaedias, gazetteers and standard monographs published in the 
present century, which are available in the libraries of learned societies. 

I have also economised space and saved the reader from frequent 
unnecessary interruptions, by the omission of Jarrett’s notes on the 
emendations of the printed Persian text made by him (except in a few 
cases of vital importance.) The numberless variant readings which 
encumbered the pages of his second volume have been mostly cleared 
away by the acceptance of the true forms in the body of the book 
and rejecting all those that are palpably wrong or unhelpful in solving 
our doubt. It is well-known to the learned world that the editing 
of many of the volumes in the Persian and Arabic section of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, was not done with the care and accuracy 
which characterise the oriental texts published in Loudon or Paris, 
Leyden or Bey rut. Therefore all obvious misprints and wrong read- 
ings in the text of the Ain have been silently correetd in this revised 
edition of the translation, and many hundreds of notes of the first 
edition deleted. 

The third volume of the Ain-i~Akbari is an encyclopaedia of the 
religion, philosophy and sciences of the Hindus, preceded by the 
chronology and cosmography of the Muslims, as required by literary 
convention, for comparison with the Hindu ideas on the same subjects. 
The second volume was designed to serve as a Gazetteer of the Mughal 
Empire under Akbar. Its value lies in its minute topographical des- 
criptions and statistics about numberless small places and its survey 
of the Empire's finances, trade and industry, castes and tribes. 

Jarrett's translation of Volume II is weakest in this essential 
respect. For the more than six thousand place-names in this volume 
he could consult only Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of India (in the 
rather crude early edition of 1887) ; but that work is quite unhelpful 
for the purpose of identifying the minute places mentioned in the Ain, 
and its volume of maps is on too small a scale to give the information 
we need. The highly useful and detailed provincial Gazetteers — such 
as Atkinson's N. W, P. Gazetteer and Campbell's Bombay Gazetteer, 
were completed after the Eighteen-eighties, too late for Jarrett's use. 
Nor did he consult the quarter-inch-to the mile maps of India pub- 
lished by the Surveyor -General and entitled the Indian Atlas, These 
two authorities, — the provincial Gazetteers and the Survey map.s — arc 
indispensably necessary for correctly tracing the place-names in the 
Ain‘i-Akbari. 

I have consulted these two primary works of reference and 
corrected Jarrett's (or Abul Fazl's) names and notes, with infinite 
labour, the nature of which can be understood only by comparing 
the list of mahals in a district (sarkdr) in Jarrett's edition with the 
corresponding page in mine. Nine-tenths of the place-names in this 
book have been identified and entered in the corrected spelling in the 
course of my revision. This improvement of Abul Fazl's work will 
be completed and the nature of the gain to our knowledge of Mughal 
Indian topography will become evident to the modern reader, after 
the publication of a supplementary volume, on which Prof. Nirod 
Bhusan Roy is now working and which will contain a very much 
enlarged geographical index giving the location and exact references 
to nlapsheets and Gazetteer-pages for each place mentioned here 



and discussing the probable location or necessary emendation of the 
small proportion of places not satisfactorily traced by me. Very 
many of the mistakes in Jarrett (or rather in the printed Persian 
text followed by him) were lue to the wrong placing or omission 
of dots (nuqta) and the well-known confusion of certain letters of 
the Arabic alphabet by our copyists. These I have silently corrected. 

The chapter on the subah of Kashmir, which was the most con- 
fused and wrongly si>elt in this volume, — has been revised tliroughout 
by Professor ^sirod Bhusan Roy, on the basis of Stein’s Memoir and 
Chrojiicle of the Kings and the official Gazetteer (by Bates). But the 
necessary changes arc so many that the new information has been 
lumped together >it the end, instead of being distributed in countless 
footnotes on Mie respective i)ages, and the useless notes and extracts 
of the first edition have been omitted. 

I am deeply obliged to Prof. N. B. Roy foi the care and 
jiersistence with which he has assisted me in this work of revision 
and performed the exacting task of reading the proofs (up to p. 192) 
of such a difficult book. A special word of thanks is due to the 
Sri Gouranga Press,, wliich has patiently and efficiently done the 
rather exasperating work of printing this volume from a copy of the 
lirst edition, whose rotten paper crumbled at the touch, and on which 
my ink corrections had made the text even less readable than before. 
The sight of this press coi)y had scared away two first-rate printing 
establishments in Calcutta to whom it was previously offered, and 
the acceptance of the work of printing it was really a favour shown 
to the Society and to learning, by the Sri Gouranga Press. For my 
appreciation of the manner in which, on the whole, Jarrett completed 
a stupendous task, I refer the reader to my Introduction to the 
Translation of the Third Volume of the Ain, 2nd edition. 

The absence of uniformity in the transliteration of oriental words 
in the Roman alphabet, is explained by the facts, (1) that Jarrett 
himself did not follow one uniform system throughout the first edition 
printed by him, (2) that the rotten paper of the single copy of this 
first edition which was given to me for preparing my press-copy, 
made it impossible for me to erase wTong marks and insert the latest- 
current signs in most places, and (3) that the typing of the entire 
book and the insertion of diacritical marks uniformly according to 
the system at present followed by the Society, could not be carried 
out for financial reasons. In short, this edition had to be printed 
in the rough practical form that I have given to it, or not at all. 
But two little hints may given here in the unchanged portions 
of Jarrett*s work the inverted comma stands for the letter aliph (in 
names like — ud-din), while in my portion it stands for the letter 'ain ; 
and the mark over the long A (capital) could not be inserted owing 
to some technical difficulty in linotype composition. 


Jadunath Sarkar. 



EXTRACTS FROM JARRETT’S PREFACE 

Whatever tlie verdict of those competent from linguistic 
knowledge and acciuaintance with the abrupt, close and enigmatic 
style of the original to judge of the merits of tny translation, no pains 
at least have been spared to render it a faithful counterpart con- 
sistently with a clearness of statement which the text does not 
everywhere show. The peculiar tone and spirit of Abul Fazl are 
difficult to catch and to sustain in a foreign tongue. His style, in 
iny opinion, is not deserving of imitation even in his own. His 
merits as a writer have, in general, been greatly exaggerated. 
Omitting the contemporary and interesting memoirs of A1 Badaoni, 
whose scathing comments on the deeds and motives of king and 
minister have an independent value of their own, the accident that 
Abul Fazl's works form the most complete and authoritative history 
of the events of Akl)ar*s reign, has given them a great and peculiar 
importance as state records. This they eminently deserve, but as 
exemplars of style, in comparison with the immutable types of 
excellence fixed for ever by Greece and Rome, they have no place. 
His unique position in Akbar's court and service enhanced the 
reputation of all that he wrote, and his great industry in a position 
which secured wealth and invited indolence, fully merited the 
admiration of his countrymen. Regarded as a statistician, no details 
from the revenues of a province to the cost of a pine-apple, from the 
organisation of an army and the grades and duties of the nobility to 
the shape of a candlestick and the price of a curry-comb, are beyond 
his microscopic and patient investigation : as an annalist, the move- 
ments and conduct of his sovereign are surrounded with the im- 
peccability that fences and deifies Oriental despotism, and chronicled 
wdth none of the skill and power, and more than the flattery of 
Velleius Paterculus : as a finished diplomatist, his letters to recalcitrant 
generals and rebellious viceroys are Eastern models of astute 
persuasion, veiling threats with compliments, and insinuating 
rewards and promises without committing his master to their fulfil- 
ment. But these epistles which form one of his monuments to fame, 
consist of interminable sentences involved in frequent parentheses 
difficult to unravel, and paralleled in the West only by the decadence 
of taste, soaring in prose, as Gibbon justly remarks, to tne vicious 
affectation of poetry, and in poetry sinking below the flatness and 
insipidity of prose, which characterizes Byzantine eloquence in the 
tenth century. A similar affectation, and probably its protot 3 q>e, is 
to be found in the most ai)proved Arab masters of florid composition 
of the same epoch, held by Tbn Khallikan*s crude and undisciplined 
criticism to be the perfection of art, and which still remains in 
Hindustan the ideal of every aspiring scribe. 

His annals have none of the pregMnt meaning and point that 
in a few masterly strokes, exalt or brand a name to all time, and 
flash the actors of his drama across the living page in scenes that 
dwell for ever in the memory. The history of nearly forty-six years 
of his master's reign contains not a line that lives in honsehold words 



among his own countrymen, not a oeautiful image that the mind 
delights to recall, not a description that rises to great power or 
pathos, nor the unconscious simplicity redeeming its vvearison>e 
length which lends such a charm to Herodotus, and which in the 
very exordium of Thucydides, in Lucian's happy phrase, breathes 
the fragrance of Attic thyme. His narrative affects a quaint and stiff 
phraseology which renders it often obscure, and continues in an even 
monotone, never rising or falling save in reference to tlie Emperor 
whose lightest mention compels the adoring prostration of his pen, 
and round whom the world of his characters and events revolves as 
its central sun. Whatever its merit as a faithful representation, in 
a restricted sense, of a reign in which he was a capable and distin- 
guished actor, it lacks the interesting details and portraiture of the 
life and manners of the nation which are commonly thought to he 
below the dignity of history but which brighten the pages of Eastern 
historians less celebrated than himself, and arc necessary to the light 
and shade of a perfect picture. 

His statistical and geographical survey of the empire wliich this 
volume comprises is a laborious though somewhat lifeless compilation, 
of the first importance indeed as a record of a past and almost forgotten 
administration to guide and instruct the historian of the future or 
the statesman of to-day, but uninformed by deductive comment and 
illustration which might relieve the long array of bald detail. His 
historical summaries of dynasties and events in the various Subahs 
under their ancient autonomous rule are incoherent abridgements, 
often so obscurely phrased as not to be understood without a previous 
knowledge of the events to which they relate and his meaning is 
rather to be conjectured than elicited from the grammatical analysis 
of his sentences. The sources from which he drew his information 
are never acknowledged. This of itself would have been of no 
moment and their indication might perhaps have disturbed the unity 
of his design had he otherwise so incorporated the labours of others 
with his own as to stamp the whole with the impress of originality, 
but he not seldom extracts passages word for word from other authors 
undeterred by the fear or heedless of the charge, of plagiarism. 

Such, in my opinion, is the reverse of the medal which 
repreients Abul Fazl as undvalled as a writer and beyond the reach 
of imitation. The fashion of tgerating the importance and merits 
of a subject or an author b; who make chem their special study, 

especially when that study .outside the common track of letters, 
inevitably brings its own retribution and ends by casting general 
discredit on what in its place and of its kind has its due share of 
honour or utility. The merit and the only merit of the Ain-i-Akbaii 
is in what it tells and not in the manner of its telli""^ which has 
little to recommend it. It will deservedly go down to posterity as 
a tmique compilation of the systems of administr ion and control 
throughout the various departments of Cover nine* ' m a great empire, 
faithfully and minutely recorded in their small t detail, with such 
an array of facts illustrative of its extent, resources, condition, popu- 
lation, industry and wealth as the abundant material supplied from 
official sources could furnish. This in' itself is praise and fortune of 
no common order and it needs not the fictitious ascription of 
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unparalleled powers of historiography in its support. The value of 
the Ain in this regard has been universally acknowledged by European 
scholars and it may not be out of place to quote here the opinion* 
of the learned Reinaud on this work in his 1st vol. of the Geographic 
d* Abulfeda, as it accurately represents its nature and worth and the 
style and quality of its literary composition. He writes: — 

“Muslim India offers us,, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, a work of compilation, which is of great interest for 
geography ; it is a Persian treatise composed by Abul Fazl, the 
minister of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and entitled the Ain-i-Akbari 
or the Institutes of Akbar. ... The empire founded in India by 
Bvabur, had attained, under the reign of Akbar, a great extension, and 
stretched from Afghanistan up to the head of the Gulf of Bengal, 
from tile Himalaya up to the Deccan. Due to the excellent govern- 
ment established by Akbar, the provinces, long ravaged by intestine 
wars, liad acquired a new shape. On the other hand, the liberal 
views of the Knipcroi and of his ministers, had nothing in common 
with the narrow and exclusive spirit which characterises Islam, and 
they had caused to be translated into Persian the best works of 
Sanskrit literature. Abul P'azl, putting himself at the head of a 
body of scholars, undertook a geographical, physical and historical 
description of the empire, accompanied by statistical tables. Each 
of the sixteen subahs or Governments of which the Mughal empire 
was then composed, is there described with minute exactitude ; the 
geographical and relative situation of the cities and boroughs (market 
towns, qasba) is there indicated ; the enumeration of the natural and 
industrial products is carefully traced there ; as also the names of 
the princes, both Hindu and Musalman, to whom the subah had 
been .subject before its inclusion in the empire. We next find an 
exhibition of the military condition of the empire and an enumeration 
of those who formed the household of the sovereign, &c. The work 
ends in a summary, made in general from indigenous sources, of the 
Brahmanic religion, of the diverse sy.stems of Hindu philosophy, &c. 

The author, by the pursuit of a misplaced erudition has accom- 
plished the style of the ancient Persian authors ; it is often difficult 
to understand it. In 1783, Francis Gladwin, encouraged by the 
Governor-General Hastings, published an abridged English version 
of the work. (He then condemns Gladwin's defects, — inaccuracy, 
confusion, and ‘horrible alteration' of indigenous, particularly 
Sanskrit, words in transcribing them in the Arabic Alphabet, and 
calls for a new edition as a very useful service to students.) 

In the table of the names of places confusion exists in the original 
text. Evidently, the person who in that early age was diarged with 
the drawing up of the table had little knowledge of geography.'* 

H. S. JARRETT. 

Calcutta. 

1891 


* Translated from French into Bnghsh by J. Sarkar for the recond edition. 
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BOOK THIRD 

IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Since somewhat of the recent imperial institutions 
regulating the Amiy and the Household have been set down, 
I shall now record the excellent ordinances of that sagacious 
intellect that energizes the world. 


‘AIN 1 
THE DIVINE ERA 

The connection of monetary transactions without fixity 
of date would slip from the grasp, and through forgetful- 
ness and falsehood raise a tumult of strife ; f«'r this reason 
every community devises a remedy and fixes an epoch. 
Since thought fosters well-being and is an aid to facility (of 
action), to displace obsolete chronology and establish a new 
usage is a necessity of government. For this reason, the 
prince regent on the throne of felicity in the 29th year of the 
Ildhi Divine Era,' for the purpose of refreshing that plea- 
sure-ground of dominion and revenue, direoteo its irrigation 
and rendered blooming and lush the palace-garden of the 
State. 

Compassing events within a determinate time, the 
Persian calls vidhroz (date) ; the Arab has converted this 
into mn' arrakh (chronicled), and thence “ tdrikh (date) is a 
household word. vSonie derive the Arabic from irdkh, a wild 
bull.^ This conjugation of the measure of tafa’il means, to 
polish. As ignorance of the time of an event grew less, it 


' AkbanuUnah (Beveridge’s trails), iii. 644; tliis era was introduced at the 
beginning of the 29th regnal vear, 8 Kabi A, 992- lOih March 1584. 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, Supplement, p. 230 ; “The root of the word 
tdrikh (meaning era, dale) is w-r-kh, common to the Semitic languages, which 
we find for example in the Hebrew ycrah, month. . . . The survival of a 
tradition in al-Biruni is interesting ; according to this, the v.ord is an arabi- 
sation of the Persian miihrtiz : here again there is tlic vague consciousne sb 
that the word has something to do with fixing tiie beginning of the nioiuh. 
&1-Khwari;fmi in his Mafatih al-Vlun\ expressly .states that tliis tradition is 
to be reiccted." ‘\bul Pazl's ct>mology is sometimes as bad as his geography. 
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became distinguished by this name. Some assert that it is 
transposed from 'takhir which is referring a late period to 
an antecedent age. Others understand it to be a limit of 
time wherein an event determines. They say "such a one 
is the tdrikh of his tribe," that is, from whom dates the 
nobility of his line. It is commonly understood to be a 
definite day to which subsequent time is referred and which 
constitutes an epoch. On this account they choose a day 
distinguished by some remarkable event,* such as the birth 
of a sect, a royal accession, a flood or an earthquake. By 
considerable labour and the aid of fortune, by constant divine 
worship and the observance of times, by illumination of the 
understanding and felicity of destiny, by the gathering to- 
gether of far-seeing intelligences and by varied knowledge 
especially in the exact sciences and the Almighty favour, 
observatories were built : wonderful upper and lower rooms 
with diversity of window and stair arose on elevated sites 
little affected by dust. 

By this means and with the aid of instruments such as 
the armillary sphere and others double-limbed and bi-tubu- 
lar,^ and the quadrant of altitude,* the astrolabe, the globe 
and others, the face of astronomy was illumined and the 
computation of the heavens, the position of the stars, the 
extent of their orbits in length and breadth, their distance 
from each other and from the earth, the comparative magni- 
tude of the heavenl^v bodies and the like were ascertained. 
So great a work without the daily increasing auspiciousaess 
of a just monarch and his abundant solicitude, is nol to be 
accomplished. The gathering together of learned men of 
liberal minds is not achievable simply by means of ample 

* This passage is so strikingly similar to tlie opening of the 3rd chapter 
of A1 Biruni’s Atlulr ul UAqlya that it can scarcely be accidental. There is 
nothing to hinder the sup|X)sitioii that Abul Fa?:! was actmainled with that 
writer's works and not a little indebted to him. [H. S. J.J 

* I cannot dettn inine accurately what these may be. It is possible that 
the first may be the skaphlum of Aristarchus which was a gnomon, the 
.shadow of v.hicli was receivetl on a concave heinisi)herical surface, having 
the extremity of its style at the centre, so that angles might be measured 
directly by arcs ins’c^id of the tangents. The second may refer to the 
invention of Archimedes to ascertain the apparent diameter of the sun by 
an apparatus of double cylinders. There was another, too, of Aristarchus to 
find the distance of the sun by measuring the angle of elongation of the 
moon when dichotomized. The kitab ul Fihrist mentions only the astrolabe 
and the armillary s[)here, p. 284. Sedillot {Prologonicnes des Tables Astron. 
d'Clouf^ Bi\q) speaks of a “gnomon trou** used by Nasiruddin Tusi. 

* So I venture to interpret the term. Dory (Supplem. Diet. Arab.) quotes 
Berbrugger on this wor^i “ Rubn\i cFwoud/fb, le quart de cercle horodictique, 
instrument d’une gr.ande simpliciie doiit ou fait u.sage pour coiinailre J’hcure 
]>ar la haut<?ur du soleil.’* Moudjlb should be ‘*nuijayyab*.^ 
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wealth, and the philosophic treatises of the past and the 
institutions of the ancients cannot be secured without the 
most strenuous endeavours of the sovereign. With all this, 
thirty years are needed to observe a single revolution of the 
seven planets,* The longer the period and the greater the 
care bestowed upon a task, the more perfect its completion. 

In this time-worn world of affliction Divine Providence 
has vouchsafed its aid to many who have attaiped consider- 
able renown in these constructions, such as Archimedes, 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus in Egypt, from whose time to 
the present, the 40th year of the divine era, 1769 years have 
elapsed •/ such as Plotemy in Alexandria who flourished 
some 1410 years ago; as the Caliph Maraun in Baghdad, 
790 years past, and Sind* bin ‘Ali and Khalid* bin ’Abdul 
Malik al Marwazi 764 3 ’ears since at Damascus. Hakim and 
Ibn'“ Aa’lain also laid the foundations of an observatory at 
Baghdad which remained unfinished, 712 years, and 
Battani" at Raqqa 654 years previous to this time. Three 

• The ancients gave the name of planets to the five planets visible to the 
naked eye, and the sun and moon. The names of the five— MerCury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn first occur in the cosmical scheme of Philolaus. 
(Lewis. Astron, of the Ancients) The thirty years must refer to that planet 
of the seven occupying the longest period in its revolution, namely, baturn 
which was tlie most remote then known. It takes 29 years and months 
(very nearly) to return to the same place among the fixed stars, whether 
the centre of motion be the Sun or the Earth. 

' It is needless to say that all these figures are very inexact. Archimedes 
flourished 287-212 B.C., Aristarchu.s somewhwere about 280-264 U.C. and 
Hipparchus is placed by Suidas at from B.C. 160 to 145, and yet they are all 
bracketed together. The date of Plotemy, illustrious ns he is as a mathe- 
matician, astronomer and geographer, is uncertain. He observed at 
Alexandria, A;D. 139 and was alive in A.D. 161. Mamun succeeded to the 
Caliphate on the 24th September 813. He caused all Greek works that he 
could procure to be translated, and in particular the Almagest of Plotemy. 
Almagest is a compound of the Greek with a prefix of the Arabic article. 
(EncycL Metropolilaua. Art. Asiron.) 

* Abu Tayyib Sind-b-'All was a Jew' converted to Islam in the Caliphate 
of Miimun and w'as appointed his astronomer and superintendent of obser- 
vatories. 

* Khalid^b^* Abdul Malik, A.H. 217 (832) a native of Merv. He is 
included among three astronomers w'ho first among the Arabs, instituted 
observations from the Shammftsi yah observatory at Baghdad 

, /6n ul 'A'a'lam A.H. 375 (A.D. 985), stood in great credit with Adhad 

ud danlah, but finding him.self in less estimation with his son Shamsud 
Daulah, he left the court but returned to Baghdad a year before his death. 
His astronomical tables were celebrated not only in his own lime but by 
later astronomers. 

" Muhammad b. Jilbir al Battani (Albatenius), a native of HarrSn and 
inhabitant of Raqqa. His ob.servations were begun in A.H. 264 (A.D. 877-8) 
iijid he continued them till ,A.H. 306. Ency. Islam, i. 680, "one of the 
greatest of Arab astronomers,'' (where details alKmt his writings and 
achievement) ; he died in 317 A.H. He was surnamed the Ptolemy of tlie 
Arabs. He corrected the determination of Ptolemy respecting the motion 
of the stars in longitude, ascertaining it to be one degree in 70 instead of 
100 years; moflern observations make it one degree in 72 years. He also 
determined very exactly the eccentricity of the ecliptic anil corrected the 
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hundred and sixty-two solar years have passed since 
Khwajah'^ Nasir of Tus built another at Muragha near 
Tabriz and 155 is the age of that of Mirza Ulugh Beg'^ in 
Samarqand. 

Rasad signifies ‘watching’ in the Arabic tongue and the 
watchers, therefore, are a body who, in a specially-adapted 
edifice, observe the mov'ements of the stars and study their 
aspects. Tlie results of their investigations and their dis- 
coveries regarding these sublime mysteries are tabulated 
and reduced to writing. This is called an astronomical 
table (zij). This word is an Arabicized form of the 
Persian, zik which means the threads that guide the 
embroiderers in weaving brocaded stuffs. In the same way 
an astronomical table is a guide to the astronomer in recog- 
nising the conditions of the heavens, and the linear 
extensions and columns, in length and breadth, resemble 
these threads. It is said to be the Arabic rendering of zilt 
from the frequent necessity of its use, which the intelligent 
will understand. Some maintain it to be Persian, signi- 


length of the year, making it consist of 365 days, 5 liours, 46 minutes, 
24 seconds, which is about 2 minutes short of but 4 minutes nearer the truth 
than had been given by Ptolemy. He also discovered the motion of the 
apogee. 

** Nasirii\icliu is the surnanio of Abu Ja'far Md. b. Muhaminad-b-Hasan 
or Ibn Muhammad at Tusi, often simply called Khwajah Nasiru'ddin (A.H. 
597*672). Hulfiku the Tartar chief placed him at the head of the philosophers 
and astronomers whom his elemeiicy had spared in the sack of Moslem 
towns, and gave liini the administration of all the colleges in Jiis acquired 
dominions. The town of ^laragha in A/arbayjan was assigned to him and 
he was ordered to prepare the astronomical tables which were termed 
Imperial (nikhaii). [Euc. Islam, iv. 980, under al-Tusi.] 

Ulugh lieg, (name Muhaiinnnd Turghai) born 1393, died 1449 A.D., 
was the son of Sliali Rukh and grandson of Tamerlane. In 810 he possessed 
the government of some provinces of Khorasan and Maz.anderan and in 812, 
that of Turkistan and Transoxania. He, however, quickly abandoned politics 
and devoted himself passionately to liis favourite studies. He desiretl that 
his tables, should be scru])ulnusiy exact and procured the best instruments 
then available. These at this period, were of extraordinary size. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was ob.served in .V.D. 995 with a quadrant of 15 cubits' 
radius (2 1 feet 8 inches). The sextant of Abu Muhamnied al Kliojandi used 
in 992 had a radius of 40 cubits (57 feet 9 inche.''). The quadrant u.sed by 
Ulugh Beg to determine the elevation of the pole at Samarqand, was as 
high as tlie summit of St. Se)phia t Constantinople (about 180 feet). The 
astronomical tables were first published in A.H. 841 (A.* . 1437). The ancient 
astronomy had produced only one catalogue of the fi-xed stars, that of 
Hippari luis. Ulugh Beg, after an interval of sixUv centuries, ])roduced 
the second. His observatory at Samarqand (begun in 1428 under the archi- 
tect Ali Qnshji), in its day was regarded as t)ne of the wonders of the world. 
He corrected Ptolemy’s comjiutntions and compiled the Zij-i-Jadid SnltCini. 
These tables became celebrated in Ivurope — trans. bv Hvde in 1665, by 
wSedillot (prolegomena only) in 1847, .and by Knobel ' in i9l7.“ With him 
me period of astrononlical works in the Hast fini.shes.” [Ency. Islam, iv 
094-996. j 

Tor the com])ilation of .\strononiical Tables bv Muslims (zli), ^ec Ear 
hliim, i. 498. 
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fving a mason's rule, and as he, through its instrumentality 
determines the evenness of a building, so an astronomer 
aims at accuracy by means of this astronomical table. 

Many men have left such compilations to chronicle 
their fame. Among these are the Canons of. 

1. Majur the Turk. 

There are two of this family whom Sedillot terms the Benou 
Aina jour. Hammcr-Purgstall makes them the same person but adds 
another name Abul Qasim ‘Abdullah. According to him, llwy were 
brothers, and the former was the author of the Canon called al Bedia 
or “the Wonderful the latter of works on other astronomical tables 
wath disputed titles. He ai)i>ears to quote from the h'ihrist and from 
Casiri who borrows from Ibn Jouiiis, but the Fihrist distinctly stales 
that Abu’l Hasan was the son not the brother of Ali h. Am.ajur. Ibn 
Jounis speaks of Abul Qasim also, and as a native of Herat. The 
Benou Amajur wxre astronomers of repute and iiiade their observa- 
tions between the years 885-933, leading the way to important dis- 
coveries. (Sed p. XXXV ct seq). 

2. Hipparchus. 

3. Ptolemy. 

4. Pythagoras. 

5 Zoroaster. 

6. Theon of Alexandria. 

7. vSflMAT THE Greek. 

Another reading is Sabat but I cannot recognize nor trace the 
name satisfactorily. The epithet Yunani inclines me to believe the 
name to-be that of a Greek astronomer in Islamic times. 

8. TH.\BiT-b-QuRRAH b Haruii was a native of Harran, of the 
Sabean sect, and rose to emittence in medicine, mntliemalics and 
philosophy, born A. H, 221 (A.D. 836), died in A. H. 288 (A.D. .901). 
He was much favoured by tlie Caliph al Muatadhid w ho kept liini at 
Court as an astrologer. He wrote on the Si)li cries of Tlicodosius, and 
retranslated Euclid already turned into Arabic by Hunaip-b-I^haq al 
Ibadi. He was also autlior of a w'ork in vSyriac on tlie S.abcan doc- 
trines and the customs and ceremonies of their adliercnts. Il)ii Khali. 
DTierb. Sedillot. p. xxv. cl scq. lH)r a list of his works, see the 
Phhrist, p. 272. 

Hus.am b. vSiNAN (var. Sliaban.) 

1 believe the first name to be an error. Tlic* Pihrist mentions a 
sou of Siuan w ith tae patronymic Abul Hasan who is no doubt here 
meant. He was grandson of Thabit-b-Qurrah, and named aFo Thabit 
according to D’Herb. as well as Abul Hasan after his grandfather. 
(Sedillotb Equally prolicient in astronomy with his grandfather, he 
was also a celebrated physician and practised in Baghdad. He wrote 
a history of liis own time from about A.H. 290 to liis death in 360. 
Abul Faraj speaks of it as an excellent >\ork. vSec also Ibii Khali. 
De Slanc. Vol. II. p. 289 and note 7. His father Sinan the son of 
Thabit-b-Quarrah, died at Baghdad A.H. 331. They were both 
Harranians, the last representatives of ancient Greek Ic**arniiig through 
whom Greek sciences were communicated to the illiterate Arabs. 
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Sinan made a collection of meteorological observations called the 
Kitab III anwa, compiled from ancient sources, incorporated by 
Albinmi in his Chronology, and thereby preserved to us the most 
complete Parapegma of the ancient Greek world. See Albiruni, 
ChronoU SachaiPs Transl. p. 427. n. 

10. rH.\BiT-b-MusA. 

I can find no such name. The Fihrist gives ThSbit-b-Ahusfl, head 
of the Sabean sect in Harran. 

11. MuH;\MMAD-b-jABiR AL Battani. See p. 3, note 11. 

12. AHMAD-b-*ADDUU,AH J.ABA. 

Jaba is a copyist’s error for Habsh. He was one of A1 MSmun’s 
astronomers, and distinguished by the title of A1 Hasib or the 
Reckoner. He uns em[doyed by jMamun at Sinjar to observe the 
obliquity of the Ecliptic and To test the measurements of geometrical 
degrees. He compiled n set of tables by the Caliph’s order. Ham. 
Purg. B. Ill, p. 260. Abul Faraj (ed. 1663, p. 247) says thatdie was 
the author of three Canons ; the first modelled on the Sindhind, the 
second termed Mumtahan or Proven (after his return from his obser- 
vations) and the third the Lesser Canon, kirown as the ‘Shah’ 

13. Abu Rayhan. 

Abu Rayhan-Muhanunad“b-Ahniad Albiruni, born 362. A. II. 
(A. D. 973), d. 440. (Ar. D. 1048L For further particulars I refer 
the reader to Sachau’s preface to the Indica and the Chronology of 
this famous savant. 

14. KH.\LiD-b-’AnDUL Malik. See p. 3, note 9. 

15. VAUYA-b-MANSUR. 

More correctly Vahya-b-Abi Mansur, was one of A1 .Mainun’s 
most famous astronomers. Abul Faraj (p. 248), says that he was 
appointed by that Caliph to the Shamm^siyah observatory at Baghdad 
and to that of Mount Qasiun at DaiiTascus. The Fihrist gives a list 
of his works (p. 275) and (p. 143) his genealogy and descendants who 
appear to have shared and augmented their father’s fame. He died 
about 833, (A. H. 218) in Mamun’s expedition to Tarsus and was 
buried at Aleppo. Enc, fslam, iv. 1150. 

16. Hamid Marwarudi. 

This is doubtless, Abu Hamid, Ahniad-b-Muhainmad as Saghani. 
Saghan is a town near Marw. Ibn Khallikan’s derivation of 
Marwarrud will explain the difference in* the titular adjectives of 
place. I transcribe Dc Slane, V. I, p. 50. Maru'arrudi means 
native oj Mancarrtid, a well known city in Khorasan, built on a river, 
in Persian ar-rud, and situated 40 parasangs from Marw as ShahjSn ; 
these are the t:vo MafU's so frequently mentioned by poets: the word 
ShAhjan is added to the name of the larger one from which also is 
derived the relative adjective Marwazi ; the word rud'ls joined to that 
of the other cily in order to distinguish between them. Marwarud 
has for relative adjective J^Iarwarrudi and Marwazi, also, according 
to as Samani.” Shahjf.n is, of course, Sftghan. Abu HSmid was 
one of the first geometricians and astronomers of his time (d. 379, 
A. H 898), and a maker of astrolabes at Baghdad and was employed 
to ertify the correctness of the royal astronomical reports. Ham 
Purg B. V. 313. 
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17. Muohithi. Perhaps, Muglini tabulae astronomicae sufiB- 
cientes, mentioned by Haji Khalifa, p. 568, Art. Zich. 

18. Sharqi. (Var. Sharfi.) probably Abul QSsim as Saraqi of 
whom Casiri writes. ‘Abulcassam Alsaraki Aractensis (of Raqqa), 
Atrologiise judiciariae et astronomiae doctrina, uti etiam Tabularum et 
Spherae pcritia hand ignobilis, inter fainiliarcs atque intimos Saifel- 
daulati Ali-bcn-Ahdalla-ben Hamdan, per ea tempora Regis, habitus 
est, quibuscumque Sermones Academicos frequens conferebat (Saifel- 
daulatus Syriae Rex, anno Egirae 356 obiit. (Sedillot, p. xlviii.) 

19. Abul Wafa-NurhXni. An error for Buzjani. Buzjaii is a 
small town in the Nisibur district in the direction of Herat. He was 
born A. H. 328 (939) d. 388 (998). In his 20th ycaf lie settled in 
IrSq. A list of his works will be found in the Fihrkst, p. 283. Ham. 
Purg. B. V. 306. His Canon was termed *‘as Shamil.*' His most 
important w’ork was the Almagest, which contains the formulas of 
tangents and secants employed by Arab geometricians in the same 
manner as in trigonometrical calculations of the present day. In the 
time of A1 Battani, sines were sub.stituted for chords. By the intro- 
duction of tangents he simplified and shortened the expression of 
circular ratios. His anticipation of the discoveries of Tyyho Brahe, 
may be seen in Sed. p. ix. Enc. Isl, i. 133, s.v. Abu-l-Wafa. 

20. The Jami*. (Plura continens) j 

21. The Baligh. (Summum attingens) [ Kyahushyar. 

22. The *Adhadi. / 

Kushy§r-b-Ken§n al Hanbali, wrote three Canons, according 

to H§ji Khalifa. Two w’ere the Jdmi' and the Sali' (BSligh is how- 
ever confirmed by D'Herbelot, art. Zig). These works were on stellar 
computations, on almanacs, the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
their number, supported by geometrical proofs. His compendium 
(mujmal) summarises their contents (p. 564.) The JdmV is again 
mentioned lower down as a w’ork in 85 chapters applied by the author 
to rectify or elucidate the Persian era. He added to it a supplement 
in illustration of each chapter of the Jdmi'. The third Canon is called 
simply Zij Kushydr translated into Persian by Md-b-*Umar-b-Abi 
Taiib at Tabrizi. This was i>robably dedicated to Adhad ud Daulah 
Alp Arslan, lord of Khorasan, w'ho had condescended to accept this 
title from his creature the feeble Qaim bi amri llah at Baghdad. 
Hence, I conjecture, the name Adhadi. 

23. SuLAYMAN-b-MuHAMMAD. Untraceablc. This name does not 
occur in one of the MSS. of the Ain. 

24. Abu HXmid Ansari. 

The only descendant of the AnsSrs thar I can find among the 
astronomers is Ibn us Shatir. d. 777 A. H. (1375) ; the name was 
AlAuddin, patronymic not given. See Haj. Khal. pp. 557, 566. It 
is possible that the celebrated Abu HSmid al Ghazz&li 4iiay be meant 

25. Saf^ih. Evidently the name of a Canon and not of its 
author. 

26. Abul Farah Snuazi. 

27. Majmua'. Apparently the name of a Canon mentioned by 
Hftji Khalifa, auctore Ibn Shari’, collecta de astrologia judiciaria. 

28. MukhtAr auct. 3haikh Abu Mansur Sulaiman b. al Huaain- 
b-9Ar<iowaih. Another work of the same name (Dilectus e libds 
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electionis dieruiii, astrologicae) was composed by the physician Abu 
Nasr Yahya b. Jarir at Takriti for Sadid ud Daulah Abul Ghanaim 
Karim. 

29. Abul Hasan Tusi. This name occurs in the Fihrist (p. 71) 
as that of a scholar learned in tribal history and poetry. A son of 
the same name is mentioned as a distinguished doctor, but there is no 
notice of his astronomical knowledge. 

30. AHMAD-b-ISHAQ SaRAKHSI. 

The name of Ishaq does not occur in the genealogy of any 
Sarakhsi that I can discover. The text probably refers to Ahmad-b- 
Md. b. at Tayyib, the well known preceptor of the Caliph nl 
Muatadhid by whom he was put to death in A. H. 286 (899) for 
revealing his pupil’s confidences. D’Herb. states that he wrote on the 
Eisagaege of Porphirius, and Albiruni (Chronology) mentions him 
as an astrologer .and cites a prophecy of his where he speaks of the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars in the sign of Cancer. 

31. Gharari. Probably A1 Fazari. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim -b-Habib 
the earliest maker of astrolabes among the Arabs, who was the author 
of a canon and several astronomical works. Fihrist, p. 273, date not 
given. 

32. Al Haruni. 

It is difficult in such bald mention of names, where so many are 
alike, to be sure of the correctness of allusion. This is, probably, 
Harun-b-al Munajjim, an astrologer, native of Baghdad and an 
accomplished scholar. His great grandfather was astrologer to the 
Caliph al-Mansur and his son Yahya served al Fadhl-b-Sahl in the 
same capacity, died A. H. 288 (901). Ibn Khali. IV, p. 605. 

33. Adwar I Kirain (Cycles of conjunctions) the name of a 
Canon whose author I cannot discover. 

34. YAKUB-b-TAUS. 

I may .saTely hazard the emendation Tariq for Taus. This astro- 
nomer is meutioned by Albiruni. Ham. Purg. gives his date A. H. 
218 (833) and a list of his works apparently copied from the Fihrist, 

p.. 278. 

35. Khw.arazmi. 

IMuhammad-b-Musa, by command of al iMamun, compiled an 
abridgement of the Sindhind (Siddhanta) ; better known as a mathe- 
matician than as astronomer — see Sedillot, I. xvi. He was the author 
of a Canon according to the Fihrist, p. 274. Enc. Isl. ii. 912. 

36. \h:suFi. The secretary of Al ]\Iamun, Abut Tayvib-b- 
’Abdillali is the only name I discover in this relative form. The Fihrist, 
(p. 123) mentions no astronomical works of his. Perhaps, Yusuf-b- 
Ali Thatta (1043) or Ibn Yusuf al Massisi may bo meant : the text is 
too vague to determine accurately. 

37. Wafi — the work of Ulugh Beg ‘fi Mau'dji ul aamal un 
Najumiya” (de transtitibus operationum astronoinicarum) is the only 
title approaching that of the text that I discover. 

38. J.AUZHARAYN — Jauzhar the Arabic form of Gauzhar, is the 
head and tail of Draco. Tlie two points in the ICcliptic which mark 
its intersection by the orbit of a planet in ascent and descent, are 
called its Nodes or two Jauzhars — (Istilabat ul Funon.) There is a 
Canon called Fi Maqawam al Juzhar de motu vero capitis et caudee 
draconis, by Shaikh Ibn ul Qadir al Barallusi — see Haj-Khall, p. 561, 
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39. Sama’ani. D^Herbelot mentions under this surname Abu 
Saad Abdul Karim Muhammad, the author of a work on Mathematics 
entitled Addb fi istitndl il Hisdb. A. H. 506—62. The Fihrist p. 244, 
records another Samaan as a commentator on the Canon of Ptolemy, 
and a third Ibn Samaan, the slave of Abu Mashar, and author of an 
astronomical work. 

40. Ibn Sahra. 

The variants of this name suggest its doubtful orthography. Ibn 
Abi Sahari is mentioned by Ham. Purg. as an astrologer of Baghdad 
whose predictions were fortunate. He lived in the latter half of the 
century, 132 — 232, (749 — 846) the most brilliant period in the annals 
of Arab literature. 

41. Am i. Fadhi. Mashallah, incorrectly Mashada in the text. 
— Born in A1 Mansur's reign, he lived to that of A1 Mamun. His 
name “What God wills" is simply a rendering of the Hebrew Mischa. 
The Fihrist calls him Ibn Athra and notes his voluminous writings, 
copied by Ham, Purg. B. III. 257. 

42. ’Aasimi — untraceable. 

43. Kabir of Abu Ma'shar — a native of Balkh, a contem- 
porary and envious rival of A1 Kindi. — At first a traditionist, he did 
not begin the study of astronomy till after the age of 47.. He died 
at Wasit exceeding the age of 100, A. H. 272, (885) — An astronomer 
and astrologer of great renown. In the latter capacity, he paid the 
penalty of success in a prediction by receiving a flogging at the 
command of A1 Musta’in ; upon which his epigram is recorded. ‘T 
hit and got hit." Thirty-three of his works are named in the Fihrist, 
p. 277, He was known in Europe as Albumaser and his works 
translated into Latin, see Sachau's Albiruni (Chronol.) p. 375, — also 
Haj. Khal. art. zij, 

44. SrND-b-’Ar.T. See note p. 3.. 

45- Ibn Aai.am. See note p. 3. 

46. Shaiirvaran. 

This Canon occurs in Albiruni {ChronoL) with the addition of 
the word Shah. — vSachau confesses his ignorance of it. Haj. Khal. 
gives a Canon called Shahryar which is well-known — translated into 
Arabic by At Tamimi from the Persian. Fihrist, 244. v. also Sachau’s 
preface to Albiruni’s India, p. xxx. 

47. Arkand. — In Albiruni called '“'the days of Arkand." The 
more correct form according to Reinaud, Memoire sur I hide, p. 322, 
would be the Sanskrit Ahargana — See Sachau’s note p. 375 of 
Albiruni’s Chronol. from which I quote. 

Albiruni made a new edition of the Days of Arkand, putting into 
clearer words and more idiomatic Arabic, the then existing transla- 
tion which followed too closely the Sanskrit original. 

48. Ibn Sufi. 

A1 Shaikli Md. b. Abil Fath as Sufi al Misri wrote an epitome 
of the Canon of Ulugh Beg with additional tables and notes. It 
was with reference to this epitome that the work of Al Barallusi, 
Bihjat ul Fakr fi Hall is Shams Wdl Qamr was written, of which 
the Jauzhar, one of its three parts, is alluded to in 38. 

49. Sehauan Kashi. 
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Seheltn, Sehilan or Ibn Sehil&n according to D'Herbelot was the 
name of the Minister of Sultan ud Daulah of the Buyide family, 
whose enmity with his brother Mushrafud Doulah was due to the 
policy or personal feeling of that statesman. A canon might have 
been published under his patronage and name. 

50. Ahwazi. D’Herbelot alludes to several authors under this 
name ; one a commentator on Euclid. The Fihrist names Md-b-Ishaq 
al Ahwazi. without date. He appears to have written on agriculture 
and architecture. 

51. The ‘Urus of Abu Jafar Bushanji. 

Bushanj, according to Yaqut (Mujam il Buldan) is a small town 
about 40 miles from Herat, which has given birth to some eminent 
scholars, but I can find no astronomer among them. 

52. Abul Path — Shaikh Abul Path as Sufi who amended the 
tables termed Samarqandi. Haji Khal, 566, III. 

53. A’kkah Rahibi — untraceablc. 

54. Masaudi. — The Canon Masudicus is extant in 4 good 
copies in European libraries, and waits for the combination of two 
scholars, an astronomer and an Ar.abic philologist, for the purpose 
of an addition and translation, v. Snehau, pref. to Alberuni*s India, 
p. xvi. Enc, Islam, iii. 403. 

55. Muatabar of Sanjari. The surname of Abul Path 
Abdur Rahman, called the treasurer ; he was a slave of Greek origin, 
in the service of A*li al Khazin al Marwazi and much in his favour. 
On the completion of his Canon, the Sultan San jar sent him a 
thousand dinars which he returned. Haj. Khal. III. 564. 

56 Wajiz-i-Muatabar is doubtless, as its name imports, an 
epitome of the foregoing. 

57. Ahmad Abdul Jalil Sanjari, author of two treatises on 
stellar Influences. D’Herbelot mentions him as an astrologer of note, 
but adds no particulars. 

58. Muhammad Hasib Tabari. 

Untraceable. 


59. *Adani. 

60. Taylasaxi 

61. As.abai. 

62. Kirmaxi. 


These are names of tables which I do 
not find mentioned. By the term. Taylasan 
is meant a paradigm showing astronomical 
calculations, in the shape of half an oblong 
quadrangular field divided by a diagonal. 
It is named after the form of the Scarf 
(Taylasan) worn by learned men in the 
East. A model will be found in Albiruni’s 
Chronology. (Sachau), p. 133. 


63. Sultan *Ali Khwarazmi. AH, vShah-b-Md-b-il Qasim com- 
monly known as 'Alauddin Al Khwarazmi, the author of a Canon 
called Shdhi— the royal ; also of a rer.sian epitome from the Elkhani 
Tables, called the Umdat ul Eyhdniya. Haj. Khal. p. 565, III. 

64. P.AKHiR ’Ali Nasabi. 


The variants indicate a corrupt reading — untraceable. 

65. The 'Alai of Shirwani, Fariduddin Abul Hasan Ali-b-il 
Karim as Shirwani, known as Al Pahhad, eminent among the later 
astronomers, the author oi several canons besides the one mentioned 
• — See Haj. Khal. p. 567, in two places. 
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There are two other Canons called "Alai, H. K. 556-7. 

66 . R AHIRI — var . Zahidi — un traceable . 

67. Mustawfi — mentioned by Haj. Khal. without author’s 
name. 

68. Muntakhab (Selectus) of Yazdi. 

69. Abu Raza Yazdi. 

Yazd is a town between Naysabur and Shiraz. I find no record 
of either the canon or the astronomer. 

70. Kaydurah. 

71. Ikuu. 

Al Iklil is the 1 7th Lunar Station — three stars- in the head of 
Scorpio. I infer from the absence of any mention of such astronomers 
that these canons are named after stars. I can learn nothing of 
Kaydurah. 

72. Nasiri — perhaps called after Nasirud-Daulah-b-Hamdan, 
temp. Mutii billah, A.H., 334. (946 A D.) 

73. LIulakhkhas. (Summarium). ' 

74. Dastur. Dastur ul Ami ft Tashih il Jadival — a Persian com- 
mentary by Malmiud-b-Mahd.-b-Kadhizada (known as Meriem Chelcbi, 
in H. K. and D’Herb.) of the Canon of Ulugh Beg. See H. K. p. 560, 
III, and Sedillot, civ. I. 

75. Murakkab. (Compositus). 

76. Miklamah. (Calamarium). 

77. ’Asa. (Baculas) 

78. Shatsalah. Var. Sashtalah. 

79. Hasil. (Commodum). 

80. Khatai. a name of N. China: its people possessed an 
Astronomical Calendar in common with the Aighur Tribe, v. D’lierb. 
Art. Jgur, 

81. D.uxamt. 

This is a bare list of tables of wiiose authors there is no certain 
record. Tw o of tl.iem, -Khatai and Daylam point to the countrie* 
where they were in vogue. Kublai Khan the brother of Hnlaku aftei 
his conquest of China, introduced into the Celestial Empire the astro- 
nomical learning of Baghdad, and Cocheon-king in 1280, received 
the tables of I bn Yunas from the hands the Persian Jamaluddin. 
For the extent of Chinese science at this time, see Sedillot. ci. I, 

82. Mufrad. (Simplex) of MD.-b-AvYUB. 

This Canon is in H. K. without the author’s name. 

83. Kamil (Integer) of Abu Rashid. 

There is a commentary of the Shamil of al Buzjani by Hasan-b- 
Ali al qumnSiti, entitled the Kamil, mentioned in H. K. p. 565. III. 

84. Elkhani. 

There are the tables of Nasiruddin Tusi. 

85. Jamshiui. Ghiyathuddin Jamshid together with the astro- 
nomer known as Kadhizadah, assisted Ulugh Beg i the preparation 
of his Canon. The former died during the beginning of the work, 
the latter before its completion. H. K. 559. D’Herbelot (Art. zig. 
Ulug. Beg,) reverses this order and asserts that Jamshid fini.shed it. 
I suspect that he has copied and mistaken the sense of H. K. 
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86. Gurgani. Another name for the Canon of Ulugh Beg. 
See Sed. p. cxix. 

Whatever ttiey set down, year by year from an astro- 
nomical table, as to the particular motions and individual 
positions of the heavenly bodies, they call an Almanac. It 
embodies, in fact, the diurnal progression of a planet from 
its first entrance into Aries to a determinate point in the 
ecliptic, in succession, and is in Hindi called patrah. The 
Indian sage considers astronomy to be inspired by divine 
intelligences. A mortal endo\tfed with purity of nature, 
disposed to meditation, with accordant harmony of conduct, 
transported in soul beyond the restraints of sense and 
matter, may attain to such an elevation that earthly and 
divine forms, whether as universals or particularized, in the 
sublime or nethermost Regions, future or past, are con- 
ceived in his mind. From kindliness of disposition and in 
the interests of science they impart their knowledge to 
enquirers of auspicious character, who commit their lessons 
to writing, and this writing they term Siddhant. Nine 
such books are still extant ; the Brahm-Siddhdni , the Suraj- 
Siddhdnt, the Som-Siddhant, the Brahaspat-Siddhdnt, 
inspired by Brahma, the sun, moon, and Jupiter respec- 
tively. Tlieir origin is referred to immemorial time and 
they are held in great veneration, especially the first two. 
The Garg-Siddhant,'^ the Narad-Siddhant, the Parasar- 
Siddhant, the Pulast-Siddhant, the Bashista-Siddhant,— 
these five they ascribe to an earthly source. The unenlight- 
ened may loosen the tongue of reproval and imagine that 
these mysteries acquired by observation of Stellar move- 
ments, have been kept secret and revealed only in such a 
way as to ensure the gratitude of reverential hearts, but the 
keen-sighted and just observer will, nevertheless, not refuse 
his assent, the more especially as men of innate excellence 
and outward respectability of character have for myriads 
of years transmitted a uniform tradition. 

These last are named after five celebrated Rishis or Munis. The anti- 
quity of Indian astronomy is a matter of dispute among the learned. The 
curious inquirer ma> refer to the 8th Vol. of the Asiatic Researches where 
Mr. Bentley reduces its age, maintained by Monsieur Bailly to date back to 
the commencement of the Kali Yu^, 3102 B.C. — to within a few hundred 
years, and fixes the date of the Sdraj -Siddhant — the most ancient astronomical 
treatise of the Hindus and professed to have been inspired by divine revela- 
tion 2,164,899 years ago, — ^to 1038 of our era. Mr. Bentley is in turn learnedly 
answered bv a writer in the Edinburgh keview for July 1807. Sir W. Jones’ 
essay on tne Chronology of the Hindus may be read in conjunction with 
the preceding papers, v Alb. India, Chap. XIV, where the names of the 
Sidh^nts and their sources are differently given. 
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Among all nations the Nychthemeron” is the measure 
of time and this in two aspects, firstly, Natural, as in Turan 
and the West, from noon to noon, or as in China and 
Chinese Tartary'® from midnight to midnight ; but the 
reckoning from sunset to sunset more universally prevails. 
According to -the Hindu sages, in Jagmof' — the eastern 
extremity of the globe, they reckon it from sunrise to sun- 
rise; in Rumak — the extreme west, from sunset to sunset; 
in Ceylon, the extreme south, from midnight to midnight 
and. the same computation obtains in Delhi : in Siddhapur, 
the extreme north, from noon to noon. Secondly, the 
Equated also called Artificial, which consists of a complete 
revolution of the celestial sphere measured by the sun’s 
cour.se in the ecliptic. For facility of calculation, they take 
the whole period of the sun’s revolution and divide equally 
the days thereof and consider the fractional remainder as 
the mean of each day, but as the duration of the revolu- 
tions is found to vary, a difference between the natural and 
artificial day arises. The tables of Al-Battani assume it 
as 59 minutes, 8 seconds, 8 thirds, 46 fourths, 56 fifths and 
14 sixths. Those of Elkhani make the minutes and seconds 
the same, but have 19 thirds, 44 fourths, 10 fifths and 37 
sixths. The recent Gurgani tables agree with the Khwajah'* 
up to the thirds, but give 37 fourths, and 43 fifths. Ptolemy 
in the Almagest accords in minutes and seconds, but sets 
down 17 thirds, 13 fourths, 12 fifths and 31 sixths. In the 
same way ancient tables record discrepancies, which doubt- 
less arise from varying knowledge and difference of instru- 
ments. The cycle of the year and the seasons depend upon 
the sun. From the time of his quitting one determinate 
point till his return to it, they reckon as one year. The 
period that he remains in one sign is a solar month. The 


“ This tcmi for the twenty-four hours of light and darkness was used 
by the later (Greeks and occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 25. Its precision of meaning 
commends its use which Sachau has adopted. 

*• UigliGr is the name of a Chaghtai tribe eponymously applied to this 
country, sec D*Hcrb. Art. Igur and the observations thereon Vol. IV, p. 300. 

Cf. Albirdni’s India, Edit. Sachau, p. 133, Chap. XXVI. This word 
should be '*Jamk6t.** Albirtini quotes from the SiddhUnta. The 4 cardinal 
points mentioned are given as the names of 4 large towns—the globe is 
described a spheroid, half land, half w*ater : the mountain Mfru occupies the 
centre, through which the Equator (Nalkash) passes. The Northern half of 
the mountain is. the abode of angelic spirits, the southern that of Daityns 
and N5gs and is therefore called Daitantar When the sun is in the medidinn 
of Meru, it is midday at.Jamkdt, midnight at Rumak and evening at Siddpur. 
The latter name is spelt by Abirdni with a double d. See a map of this 
peculiar geographical system prefixed, to Gladwin’s translation of the Ain 
and in Rlochmainrs text edition, following the preface. 

Na$Iru’ddfn Tusi, author of the Elkhani tables 
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interval of the moon’s departure from a given position to its 
return thereto with the sun in conjunction or opposition or 
the like, is a lunar month. And since twelve lunations 
are nearly'® equal to one annual revolution of the sun, they 
are called a lunar year. Thus both the year and the month 
are solar and lunar ; and each of these two is Natural when 
the planetary revolutions are regarded and not the computa- 
tion of days, and Equated when the computation is in days 
and noL in the time of revolution. The Hindu sage divides 
the year, like the month, into four parts, allotting a parti- 
cular purpose to each. Having now given a short account 
of the night, the day, the year and the month which form 
the basis of chronological notation, we herein set down some- 
what of the ancient eras to complete our exposition. 

A note on Islamic astronomy (compiled from the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, i. 497-501.) For the Muslims, as 
for the Greeks, astronomy only aims at studying the 
apparent movements of the stars and giving a geometrical 
representation of them ; it comprises therefore what we call 
spherical astronomy and the “theory of the instruments”. 

. . .The sum total of the practical knowledge necessary for 
determining by calculation or instruments the hours of day 
and night, having especially in view the fixing of the times 
of the five canonical prayers in the mosques, is called Him al 
maivaqit or science of the fixed times. In the beginning of 
Islam the Arabs already possessed some knowledge of prac- 
tical astronomy. . . . But it w'as only in the 2nd century of 
the Hijra ( = 8th century A.D.) that the scientific study of 
astronomy was entered on, under the influence of two Indian 
books ; the Brahma-sphuta-Siddhdnta of Brahmagupta (628) 
which was brought to the Court at Baghdad in 771 and was 
used as a model in Arabic by Ibrahim b. Habib al Fazari 
and Yaqub b. Tariq; and the treatise of Aryabhatta com- 
posed in 500, from which Abul-Hasan al Ahwazi derived 
his .tables of the planetary movements. . . . 

To these selections from Indian books there was soon 
added the Arabic translation of the Pahlavi tables entitled 
Zik-i-shatroayar (“royal astronomical tables”) compiled in 

•• A synodical month, the interval between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, is 29 d. 12 li^ 44 m. It was fpuuced on the most obvious determi- 
nation of the moon’s course and and furnished the original month of the 
Greeks,' which was taken in round numbers at 30 days. By combining the 
course of the sun with that of the moon, the tropical year was assumed at a 
rough computation to consist of 12 unations or XO days. See Asiton. of the 
Ancients by Lewis, p. 16. 
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the last period of the Sassanian empire ; but about the 11th 
century A.D. they ceased to be used. 

The Greek influence was the last in order of time, but 
first in order of importance. If introduced into Muslim 
astronomy the geometrical representation of the celestial 
movement. The first (and unsatisfactory) Arabic transla- 
tion of the Almagest dates from about 800 A.D. ; it was 
followed by two other versions much superior (in 828 and 
c. 850.) Translations of other Greek works on astronomy, 
esp. Tables were made later in large numbers. 

(The author of the above account, Signior C. A. Nallino, has 
treated the subject much more fully in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia c/ 
Religion and Ethics, xii. 94-101, under “Sun Moon and Stars”. 

— [/. Sarfear.] 


ERA OF THE HINDUS 

The creation of Brahma is taken as its commencement 
and each of his days is an epoch. They assert that when 
70 kal[>s are completed, each consisting of 4 Yugs“ and the 
total of these being 4,320,000 years, a Manu appears. He 
is the offspring of the volition of Brahma and his co-operator 
in the creation. In each of his days fourteen successive 
Manus arise. At this time which is the beginning of the 
51st year of the age of Brahma, there have been six Manus, 
and of the seventh, 27 kalps have elapsed, and three Yugs 
of the 28th, and of the fourth Yug, 4,700 years. In the 
beginning of the present Yug, Raja Judhishthir? con- 
quered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch, 
constituted his own reign an era and since that time to the 
present which is the fortieth of the Divine era, 4,696 years 
have elapsed. It continued in observance 3,044 years. 
After him Bikramajit*' reckoned from his own accession to 


*• Viz., the Satya or Krita, TrctU^ Dwflpar and Kali; the 6rst comprises 
1,728,000 years; the second, 1,296,000, the third, 864,000, the fourth, 432,000>-— 
being a total of 4,320,000. For HindO Cosmogony and Cosmology, Hastings’s 
Hncyclo, of RcUyJon, iv. 155-161 (H. Jacobi) and Hindu Calendar, ibid., v. 
870 (Hopkins.) The best and most detailed practical table is Swami-Kannu 
Fillai’s Indian Ephcmcris, 7vol8. (1922), which supersedes all earlier and 
smaller works, but it covers only 700 — 1999 A.D. [J. Sarkar.] 

The first is Svaynnibhuva (a.s sprung from Svayam-bhu, the self-existent,) 
tilt author of the famous Code : the next five are Svarochesha, Uttaroa, 
T&masa, Raivata. Chakshusha; tfie seventh is called Vaivasvata, or the Sun- 
hotn and is the Manu of the present period, — conjectured to I>e Noah, as the 
first is thought to be Adam. — Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 

" This era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively adapted is called 
Sanvat, Vulg. Sambat. It began when 3044 years of the Kali Yug had 
elapsed, i.e., 57 years before Christ, so that if any year, say 4^25 of the Kali 
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the throne and thus in some measure gave relief to mankind. 
He reigned 136 years. In this year 1652 years have since 
then gone by. They relate that a youth named Salhahan,^ 
was victorious through some supernatural agency and took 
the Raja prisoner on the field of battle. Since the captive 
was not deserving of death, he treated him with considera- 
tion and asked him if he had any request to make. He 
replied that though all his desire was centred in retirement 
from the world and in the worship of the one Supreme 
Creator, he still retained the wish that his era might not 
be obliterated from the records of the age. It is said that 
the boon was granted, and although he introduced his own 
era, he did not interfere with the observance of the other. 
Since this era, 1517 years have expired, and they believe 
that it will continue in use for 18,000 years more, after 
which Raja Bijiyabhinandan will institute a new era from 
his own reign which will last 10,000 years. Then Naga 
Arjun will come to the throne and promulgate another era 
which will continue for 400,000 years, after which Kalki,“ 
whom they regard as an avatar, will establish a fresh era 
to last 821 years. These six are considered the principal 
eras and are called Saka, for there were many epochs and 
each termed “Sanpat.”^^ After the invasion of Salbahan, 
the era of Bikramajit was changed from “Saka” to 
“Sanpat.” After the expiration of these six, the Sat“ Yug 
will re-commence and a new epoch be instituted. 

The Hindu astronomers regard the months and years 
as of four kinds — 1st, “Saurmas,” which is the sun’s con- 
tinuance in one sign of the Zodiac,, and such a year consists 


Yug be proposed and tlu- last expired year of Vikratnaditya be required, 
subtract 3044 therefroiu and the result, 1881, is the year sought. To convert 
Samvat into Christian years, subtract, 57; unless they are less than 58 in 
which case deduct the amount from 58 and the result will be the date B.C. 
This era is in general use throughout Hindustan properly .so called . — Useful 
Tables, Part II, p. 2G. 

** Saiivahan, a mythological prince of Deccan who opposed Vikraniaditya 
raja of Ujjain. His capital was PratiShthana on the Godaveri. The Sdka 
era, dates from his birth and (oniniences on the 1st By.sakh, 3179. K. Y. 
which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78 A.D. Julian style. — Ibid. p. 22. 

” Vi.shnu, in his future capacity of destroyer of the wicked and liberator 
of the world. This is to constitute the teiTui and last avatClr and is to take 
place at the end of the four yugs. He is to re-apj-iear os a Brahman, in the 
town of Sambhal, in the family of Vishnu Sannd. 

•* Properly ‘Sanwat.’ Sdkd signifies an eia or epoch and is generally 
applied to that of SalivAhan. 

** The text is here in error. The full stop after dst nullifies the sense. 
It should be omitted together with the alif of dst. The sentence is then 
complete and the meaning obvious and consistent. Sat is the ordinary 
Persian transliteration of the Sanskrit satya. 
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of 3G5 days, 16 ghariSjU 30 pals, and 22^4 bipals; 2nd, 
‘‘Chandramas,** which is computed from the first day of 
the moon’s increase to the night of the new moon. This 
year is of 354 days, 22 gharis*^ and one 'pal/ The begin- 
ning of the year is reckoned from the entry of the sun into 
Aries. This month consists of 30 lunar days (tithi). Each 
twelve degrees of the moon’s course, reckoning from its 
departure from conjunction^ with the sun is a tithi : and 
from the slowness or speed of the moon’s progress there is 
a difference in the number of gharis from a maximum of 
G5 to a minimum of 54. The first, tithi is called Pariwa ; 
the second Duj ; the third Tij ; the fourth Chauth ; the fifth 
Panchamin ; the sixth Chhath ; the seventh Saptamin ; the 
eighth Ashtamin ; the ninth Naumin ; the tenth Dasinin ; 
the eleventh Ekadasi ; the twelfth Duadasi ; the thirteenth 
Tirudasi ; the fourteenth Chaudas ; the fifteenth Puranmasi ; 
and from the IGth to the 29th, they use the same names 
up to the 14th. The 30th is called Amawas. From Pariwa 
the 1st to the 15th they call Shukla-pachch, and the other 
half Kishna-pachch. Some begin the month from the 1st 
of Kishna-pachch. In their ephemerides generally the 
year is solar and the month lunar. 

And since the lunar year is less than the solar by ten 
days, 63 gharis 29 pals and 22*^ bipals, on the calculation 
of a mean rate of motion of the stni and moon, the difference, 
after 2 years, 8 months, 15 days and 3 gharis, would 
amount to one month, and according to the reckoning in 
the ephemeris would occur in not more than 3 years or in 
less than 2 years and one month. According to the first 
calculation, there is this difference in every twelve months 
and in such a year they reckon one month twice : according 
to the latter system, in every solar month when there are 
two coniunctions,® and this must necessarily occur between 


•• A giuiri is 24 minutes, a pal 24 seconds, a blpal, a second. This would 
g;ive 6 hours, 12 minutes and 22^ seconds, \yliereas according to our calcula- 
tion, it should be 5 hours, 48 m. 47*4 s. very nearly. 

This minus the pal is our calculation exactly. 

The year conunences at the true instant of conjunction with the sun 
and moon, that is on the new moon which immediately precedes the begin- 
ning of the Mlar year, falling, somewhere within the *30 or 31 days of the 
solar month Chaitra. The day cf conjunction (amdvasyS) is^ the last day of 
the expired month; the first of the new month being the day after conjunc- 
tion. The tithis arc computed according to apparent time, yet registered in 
civil time. For the comprehension of this perplexing notation I refer the 
reader to the Useful Tables, Part If, p. 24. 

** When two new moons fall within one solar month, vhe iiniiic of the 
corrcsixjnding lunar month is repeated, the vear being then intercalary or 
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Chait and Kuar {dsvin) and does not go beyond these seven 
months. They term this intercalary month Adhik (added), 
vulgarly called Laund. 

The third kind of month is Sawan Mas. They fix its 
commencement at any day they please : it is completed in 
thirty days. The year is 360 days. 

The fourth, Nachhattar, is reckoned from the time the 
moon quits any mansion to her retuni thereto. This 
month consists of 27 days and the year of 324. 

The number of the seasons is, with them, six^ and 
each they call Ritu. The period that the sun remains in Pisces 
and Aries, they term Basant : this is the temperate season : 
when in Taurus and Gemini, Girekham, the hot season; in 
Cancer and Leo, Barkha, the rainy season ; in Virgo and 
Libra, Sard, the close of the rainy season and the beginning 
of winter; in Scorpio and Sagittarius, Hemant, winter; in 
Capricornus and Aquarius, Shishra, the season between 
winter and spring. 

They divide the year likewise into three parts : to each 
they give the name of Kdl, beginning from Phagun. The}’^ 
call the four hot months Dhupkdl; the four rainy months 
Barkhakdl and the four cold months SitkdL Throughout 
the cultivable area of Hindustan, there are but three 
seasons. Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini are the 
summer. Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, the rains-j Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus and Aquarius, the winter. The 
solar year they divide into two parts. The first beginning 
with Aries to the extreme of Virgo they term Uttargol, 
which is the sun’s progress to the north of the Equator, 
and from the beginning of Libra to the extreme of Pisces, 
Dakkhangol , the sun’s course to the south of the Equator. 
Also from the first of Capricorn to the end of Gemini, they 
call Uttardyan, the sun’s northern declination (the summer 
solstice) : and from the 1st of Cancer to the end of Sagitta- 
rius Dachchhandyan, or the sun’s southern declination (the 
winter solstice). Many events, occurring in the first of 
these divisions, especially death, are deemed fortunate. 

The Nycthemeron they divide into 60 equal parts and 
to each they givQ the name of ghaiis, more commonly ghari. 
Each ghari is subdivided into the same number of parts, 

coiila' -I'tK 1'^ months. The two months of the same name ore distinguished 
by the * adhika (added) and nifa (proper or ordinary). 17. T. p. 23. 

** Of lu«> sidereal months each, the succession of which is always the 
same : but the vicissitude^ of climate in them will depend upon the position 
of the equinoctial colure. — 17. T, II, 18. 
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each of which they call pal. In the same way they appor- 
tion the pal, and each part they term ndri and also bipal. 
Each ndri is equal to six respirations of a man of an equable 
temperament, undisturbed by running, the emotions of 
anger and the like. 

A man in good health respires 360 times in the space 
of one ghari, and 21,000 times in a Nj'cthemeron. Some 
affirm that the breath which is respired, they term Swds 
and that which is inspired Parswds, and both together they 
called a pardn. Six pardns make a pal, and 60 pals a ghari. 
An astronomical hour which is the 24th part of a Nycthe- 
meron is equal to 2*^ gharis. Each night and each day is 
again divided into 4 parts, each of which is called a pahr, 
but these are not all equal. 

The Khatdi era. 

The}’’ reckon from the creation of the world, which in 
their belief took place 8,884 Wans and 60 years previous 
to the pre.sent date. Each Wan is 10,000 years. They 
believe that the duration of the world will be 300,000 
Wans — according to some 360,000. They employ the 
natural solar year and the natural lunar month. They 
begin the year from the sun’s mid passage through 
Aquarius. Muhiuddin^' Maghrebi places it at the 16th 
degree, others between the 10th and 18th. They divide 
the Nycthemeron into 12 Chdghs. Each of whicli is sub- 
divided into 8 Kehs, and to evej' one of these they give a 
different name. 

They divide the Nycthemeron also into Fencks. For 
this computation of t ime they have three cycles, viz., 
Shdng Wan, Jung Wan, and Khd Wan, each comprising 
60 years and each year of the cycle is defined by a double^^ 


” He was a distinguished pliilosopher and mntlieinalician in tJie service 
of the Sultan of Aleppo. Surnamed al Mughrebi from his having been 
educated in Spain and Africa, associated in A. H. 658 with Nasir-uVldin Tnsi 
in the superintendence of the observatory at Muragha, and shared in the 
composition of the Rlkhani tables. D’Herbelot. See D’Hcrb. (Vol. IV. p. 42.) 
on this nomenclature and his tables of the cycles. Ror Chinese era, Hastings’ 
En^y., iii. 82. 

** The word badn niay also grammatically but in point of fact less 
accurately apply to the cycle. The following explanation taken from the 
Useful Tables (Part II. p. 14*16 under ‘Chinese era*), will elucidate the text. 
They have two serie* of words, one of ten and the . other of twelve wonjs ; 
a combination of the first words in both orders is the name of the 1st year; 
the next in each series are taken for the 2nd year, and so to the lOth ; in 
the lull, the series of 10 being cxhau.sted, they begin again with the first 
combining it with the eleventh of the second series; in the I2tli year, the 
second word of the first series is combined witli the twelfth of tlie second ; 
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notation. The revolution of the cycle is marked by a series 
of ten and a series of twelve symbols. The first is employed 
for the notation of the year and the day ; the second is 
similarly applied and is likewise horary. By the combina- 
tion of these two series, they form the cycle of 60 and work 
out detailed calculations. 

The Turkish Era. 

Called also the Uighuri. It is similar to the foregoing, 
except that this cycle is based on the series of 12. They 
reckon their years and days after the same manner, but it 
is said that some astronomical tables also employ the* series 
of 10. The commencement of their era is unknown. Abu 
Raihan (Albirunil says“ that the Turks add nine to the 
incomplete Syromacedonian years and divide it by 12 : and 
in whatever animal the remainder terminates,, counting 
from the Sign of the Mouse, the year is named therefrom. 
But weighed in the balance of experiment, this is found 
wanting by one year. The intention, undoubtedly, is to 
carry the remainder down the animal signs of the series. 


for the 13tli year, the third word of the first list with the first of the second 
list is taken, that list also being now exhausted. Thus designating the scries 
of 10 by Reman letters, and that of 12 by italics, the cycle of 60 will stand 
thus. 


1 a a 

21 a i 

41 a e 

2 b b 

22 b k 

42 b f 

3 c c 

23 d 1 

43 c g 

4 d d 

24 d m 

44 d h 

See 

25 e a 

45 e i 

6 f f 

26 f b 

46 f k 

7 g g 

27 g c 

47 g 1 

8 h h 

28 h d 

48 h Ul 

9 i i 

29 i e 

49 i a 

10 k k 

30 k f 

50 k b 

11 a 1 

31 a g 

51 a c 

12 b in 

32 b h 

52 b d 

13 c a 

33 c i 

53 c e 

14 d b 

34 d k 

54 d f 

15 e c 

35 e 1 

55 e g 

16 f d 

36 f in 

56 f h 

17 g e 

37 g a 

57 g i 

18 h f 

38 h b 

58 h k 

19 i g 

39 i c 

59 i 1 

20 k h 

40 k d 

60 k m 


The first yvcie, according to the Jesuits, began in February 2397 B.C.; 
we are now, therefore, in the 72nd cycle, the 28th of which will begin in 1890. 
To find the Chinese time, multiply the elapsed cycle by 60, and add the odd 
years; then if the time be before Christ, subtract the sum from 2398; but 
after Christ, subtract 2397 from it; the remainder will be the year required. 

This reterence I have not been able to trace in Albiruni's jithUr ul 
I<aqi\a, or his India, [jarrett] The Turkish era has fallen into disuse, but 
the names of the Cyclic years as borrowed m Iiido-China, Champa and Japan, 
are given in Hastings, Eticycl., hi. 110-115. [J. S.] 
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and beginning from the Mouse, to adopt the name of the 
animal in which it terminates. Although the commence- 
ment of the era is unknown, yet we gather sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the year of the cycle and its name. And 
if 7 years be added to the imperfect years of the Maliki era, 
dividing by 12, whatever remains is the year of the animal 
reckoning from the Mouse. This will prove correct accord- 
ing^^ to the following series. 

Names of the twelve years of the Cycle. 

1. Sijqdn, the Mouse. 2. Ud, the Ox. 3. Pars, the 
Leopard. 4. Tawishqdn, the Hare. 5. Loiy, the Dragon, 
0. Y’ildn, the Serpent. 7. Yunt, the Horse. 8 . Qu, the 
Sheep. 9. Bij, the Ape. 10. Takhdku, the Cock. 11. Yit, 
the Dog. 12. I'ankuz, the Hog. They add the word el 
to each of these words, which signifies year. 

The Astrological Era. 

The astrologers reckon from the Creation and assert 
that all the planets were then in Aries. The year is solar. 
According to their calculation, from that time to the pre- 
sent 184,696 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Adam. 

Its beginning dates from his birth. The years are 
solar, the months lunar. According to the Elkhani tables, 
5,353 solar years have elapsed to the present date. But 
some of those possessing a book of divine revelation make 
it 6,346 solar years ; othei's 6,938 solar : others again,, 
6,920, solar, but according to what has been reported from 
learned Christians, it is 6,793. 

The JevAsh Era. 

Begins with the creation of Adam. Their years are 
natural, solar : their months, artificial, lunar. They 
reckon their months and days like the Arabians according 
to an intermediate system. The years is of two kinds, viz., 
Simple, which is not intercalary, and Composite, in which 

** These 12 signs of tlie Zodiac exactly correspond with the animals in 
the series of the Japanese Cycle given in the Useful Tables, but the vernacular 
names are different. The calculations based on them are vaguely stated: 
in Albiruni's Chronology, some information may be obtained from the Rules 
for the redaction of Eras. 
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an intercalation is effected. Like the Hindus they inter- 
calate a month every three years. 

The Era of the Deluge. 

This era is computed from this event ; the year is 
natural, solar, the month natural, lunar. The year begins 
from the entry of the Sun into Aries. Abu Ma’shar of 
Balkh based his calculations regarding the mean places of 
the stars on this era from which to the present year 4,690 
years have elapsed. 

The Era of Bukht Nassar (Nebuchadnezzar). 

This monarch instituted an era from the beginning of 
his own reign. The year is .solar, artificial, of S65 days 
without a fraction. The month, likewise, is of 30 days and 
five days are added at the end of the year. Ptolemy in his 
Almagest computed the planetary motions on this era. 
Since its commencement 2,341 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Philipus (Arrhidceus).^ 

Called also Filbus or Filqus. It is also known as the 
Era of Alexander of Macedon. It dates from his death. 
The years and months are artificial, solar. Theon of 
Alexandria has based his calculations of the mean places 
of the stars in his Canon on this Era, and Ptolemy has 
recorded some of his observations regarding it, in the 
Almagest. Of this period, 1,917 years have elapsed. 

The Coptic Era.^^ 

This is of ancient date. A1 Battani states that its 
3 ^ears are solar, artificial, consisting of 365 days without 
a fraction. The Sultani tables say that its years and months 

“Or 7 months in 19 lunar years. Cf. Albiruni’s Chronology, p. 13. For 
the Jewish era, Hastings’s Encyclo. lii. 117*123, after which Prinsep’s 
Useful Tab, ii. 8 is unnecessary. For the era of Nebuchadnezzar, Encyclo. 
of Islam, under Bukht-Sasar (i. 784) and under Tarikh (Suppl. 231.) The 
Arabs have confounded Nabonassar with Nebuchadnezzar (though 143 years 
separate the two.) Ptolemy makes this era begin in 742 B.C. For calculating 
dates in this system, see Prinsep’s Useful Tab. ii. 9. [J. S.] 

*• He was half brother of Alexander the Great, the son of Philip and a 
female dancer, Philinna of Larissa. Prinsep’s U. T. ii. 10. Enc. Islam, Sapp. 
231, this era began on 12 Nov. 324 B.C. 

This is the era of Diocletian or the Martyrs ; was much used by the 
Christian writers till the introduction of the Christian era in the 6th century, 
and is still employed by the Abyssinians and Copts. It dates from 29th 
August, 284. Prinsep, ii. 7. Ency, Isl. iv. 1211. 
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resemble the Syro-Macedonian. It has the same intercala- 
tions, but the Coptic intercalary days precede those of the 
Syro-Macedonian by six months. 


The Syro-Macedonian Era. 

The years and months are artificial, solar, and they 
reckon the year at 3(1534 days exactly. In some astronomi- 
cal observations, the fraction in excess is less than 3 / 4 . 
According to Ptolemy, it is 14 m. 48 s.- The ivlkhani 
observations make the minutes the same, but 32 seconds 
and 30 thirds. According to the calculations of the 
Cathayans the minutes are the same, and 36 seconds, 57 
thirds ; to the recent Gurgani observations, the minutes 
agree, with 33 seconds; the Maghrebi has 12 m. : the 
Battani, 13 m. 36 s. Muhiyuddin Maghrebi says that some 
of the Syro-Macedonian calculations make the fraction 
more than a quarter, others less than a quarter, and thus a 
quarter has been taken as the medium. Others assert that 
the Syro-Macedonians have by observation determined the 
fraction to be a full Consequently it is a natural solar 
year, although Mulla 'AH Kushji makes it a solar year 
even on the first mentioned basis. This era dates from 
the death of Alexander the second, [corr. IV] Bicornutus, 
but was not employed till 12 years after his death. Others 
assert that he established it in the 7th year of his reign 
when he set out from Macedonia, his kingdom, bent on 
foreign conquest. Muhiyuddin Mughrebi on the other 
hand, states that it began with the leign of vSeleucus 
(Nicator) who founded Antioch. This era was in use both 
with the Jews and Syrians. They relate that when 
Alexander the son of Philip marched from Greece to the 
conquest of Persia, he passed through Jerusalem. Sum- 
moning the learned Jews of Syria he directed them to dis- 
continue the Mosaical era and to employ his own. They 
thus answered him. “Our forefathers never observed any 
era above a thousand years and this year our Era will 
complete the thousand; from next year, therefore, thy 
command shall be obeyed.” And they acted accordingly. 
And this took place in Alexander’s 27th year. Some main- 
tain that this Grecian era is of Hebrew origin. Kushyar in 
his Jami’ says that there is no difference between the Syro- 
Macedonian and the Syrian era, except in the names of the 
months, The Syrian year begins on the 1 st day of Tishrin 
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ul Awwal. This happened formerly when the sun was in 
the 4th degree of Libra, and now falls on the 11th. “ With 
the Syro-Macedonians, that date is the 1st of Qanuni i Sani, 
when the sun is near the 20th degree of Capricorn. Battani 
mentions this era^® beginning with Philip, father of 
Alexander Bicomutus, but that he called it after his son to 
exalt his fame ; and he has based on it the calculation of the 
mean places of the planets in his Canon. Of this era 1905 
years have elapsed. 


The Augustan Era. 

He was the first of the Roman Emperors. The birth 
of Jesus Christ happened in his reign. The era begins with 
his accession. The year is the same as the Syro-Mace- 
donian, and the months are Coptic ; the last month in the 
common years has 35 days and in leap years 36. Of this 
era 1623 years have elapsed. “ 

The Christian Era. 

Begins with the birth of Jesus Christ. The year con- 
sists, like the Syro-Macedonian, of 365 d. 5 h. At the end 
of 4 years, they add a day to the end of the second month. 
The beginning of their Nycthemeron is reckoned from mid- 
night. Like the Arabians, they name the days of the week, 
beginning with Sunday. The commencement of their year, 
some take to be the entry of the sun in Capricorn : others, 
from the 8th degree of the same. 

The Era of Antoninus of Rome. 

It begins with his accession [138. A. D.]. The years 
are Syro-Macedonian, the months Coptic. Ptolemy deter- 

•• Another reading is 15th. Gladwin has I6th. Better known as the 
Selencid era, began on 1 Oct. 312 B.C. (acc. to Ginzel.) Ency, Islam, Supp 
231; also iv. 1211. 

•• 'There is a discrepancy among chronologers as to the commencement 
of this era. Some determine it to the 1st October 312 B.C. (W. Smith, Cl. 
Die. art Seleuc) ; the V . T, (ii. 11) places it, 311 y. 4 m. B.C. The Syrian 
Greeks began their years in September, other Syrians in October : the Jews, 
about the autumnal equinox. It is used in the book of Maccabees and 
appears to have begun in Nisan. Supposing it to begin on 1st September 
312 B.C. ; to reduce it to our era, subtract 311 y. 4 m. 

••The Spanish era of the Caesars is reckoned from 1st January, 38 B.C., 
being the year following the conquest of Spain by Augustus. It was much 
used in Africa, S|>ain, and the south of France. By a Synod held in 1180, 
its use was abolitped in all the churches dependent on Barcelona. Pedro IV 
of Arragon abolished it in 1350. John of Castile in 1382. It continued to be 
used in Portugal till 1455. — U. T., ii, H. But Enc, Islam, Supp. 231’, differs ; 
“its epoch 14 Feb, ^7 B.C.**, 
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mined the position of the fixed stars in his Almagest on this 
era of which 1,467 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Diocletian*' of Rome. 

He was a Christian emperor. The era begins with his 
accession. The years are Syro-Macedonian, the months 
Coptic; 1,010 years have since elapsed. 


The Era of the Hijra. 

In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs had various eras, such 
as the building of the Ka'bah, and the sovereignty of 
Omar^^ b. Rabii’a to whom was due the ri.se of idolatry in 
Hijaz, and this continued in use till the year of the 
Elephant, which they, in turn, observed as a fresh epoch. 
Every Arab tribe constituted any important event in their 
history, an era. In the time of the prophet this thread 
of custom had no coherence, but from the date of the Hijra, 
they gave each year a special name. Thus that year was 
called the “year of Permission,” that is, the permission to 
go from Mecca to Medina, The second year was named 
the “year of Command,” i.e., to fight the unbelievers.^^ 


The name in the text is Diocletian. Abul FazI evidently meant Constan- 
tine, but probably following the text of Albiruni, {Chronol) he copied the 
heading of the Era of Diocletian, without noticing in the body of the passage, 
the change of name to Constantine, as the 1st Christian Emperor. The 
number 1010 is an error. Gladwin has 1410. If Abul Fnzl counts from the 
era of Diocletian .\.D. 284, the intermediate years would be about 1310; if 
from A.D. 324, the date of Constantine's sole mastership of the empire 1270, 
^ from his proclamation as Emperor by the legions in 306, the number would 
be 1290. His father Constantins was proclaimed Caesar by Diocletirfn in 
A.D. 292. 


An error (taken from Albiruni) for ’Amr-b-Lohayy, born about 167 A.D., 
was king of Hijaz; for his genealogy see Ency. Isl. i. 336, and Caus. de 

Perc. Essai Sur Vhist. Arab. Tabl. II, VIII. The great tribe of Khuzaa'h 

trace their descent from hipi- WhTst at Balka in Syria, he had seen its 
inhabitants practising idolatry; their idols, they averred, protected and 
favoured them, granting rain at their prayers. At his request they presented 
him with the idol, Hobal, which he set up in Mecca and introduced its 
worship. 

**570 A.D. the year in which Mahomed was born, and the name of 
which commemorates the defeat of Abraha, the Ethiopian king of Yaraan. 
Quran, Sura 105. 

** The 3rd year was called, the year of the trial. 

4th ,, „ „ year of Congratulation on the occasion of 

marriage. 

5th ,, ,, ,, year of the earthquake. 

6th „ „ „ year of inquiring. 

7th „ „ „ year of victory. 

8th „ „ „ year of equalitv. 

9th „ „ „ year of exception. 

10th „ „ „ year of farewell. 

Chronol. Albiruni, Sachan, p. 35, 
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At the accession of the second Caliph (Omar), Abu Musa 
Asha’ri,^* governor of Yaman made the following represen- 
tation ; “Your despatches have arrived dated the month 
of Shaban. I cannot discover what date is understood by 
Shaban.’’ The Caliph summoned the learned. Some of the 
Jews advised the use of their era. The sage Hurmuzan^® 
said; “the Persians have a computation which they call 
Mahroz’’ and this he explained. But as there were inter- 
calations in both, their skill in calculation was slight, he 
did not accept either but adopted the era of the Hijrah. 
The month according to their system is reckoned from the 
sight of one new moon, after the sun has completel}^ set, 
till the next is visible. It is never more than 30 nor .less 
than 29 days. It sometimes occurs that four successive 
months are of 30 days, and three of 29. Chronologers put- 
ting aside calculations based on the moon’s appearance, 
reckon lunar months in two ways, viz., Natural, which is 
the interval of the moon’s departure from a determinate 
position, with the sun in conjunction or opposition or ‘the 
like to its return thereto ; 2ndly, Artificial ; since the 
motions of the moon are inconstant and their methodisation 
as well as an exact discrimination of its phases difiicult, 
its mean rate of motion is taken and thus the task is facili- 
tated. In the recent (Gurgdni) tables, this is 29 days, 12 
hours and 44 minutes f The rule is this, that when the 
fraction is in excess of half, it is reckoned as one day. Thus 
when the excess is over a half, they take the month of 
Muharram as 30 days, and the second month 29, and so on 
alternately to the last. In common years, therefore, Dhil 
Hijjah is 29 days. The mean lunar year consists of 354 d. 
8 h. 48 m.‘® which is less than a solar artificial year by 


** Abu I\Iusa A1 Aslia’ri was one of the Companions, a native of Kufah. 
He joined the prophet at Mecca and was a convert before the Flight to 
Medina. He was also one of the fugitives to Abyssinia and including his 
journey from Yaman to Mecca, shared in the unusual distinction of three 
flights. Ency. Islam, I. 481. 

** Hurmuzan was a learned Persian, taken prisoner by Abu Musa and sent 
to the Caliph Omar by whom his life w’as spared, though the grace was 
obtained with some dilficulty. He subsequently became a convert. Ency. 
Islam, ii. 338. Nawawi, Tahzib-ul-AsmU. 

This i.s a lunation or synodical month, the interval between two con- 
junctions of the Sun and Moon. The periodical month, as distinguished from 
this, is the time taken in transit by the moon from any point of the Zodiac 
back to the same p<>int : it consists of 27 d. 7 h. 43 m. Hence a lunar month 
is sometimes taken in round numbers at 28 d. and this is the length of a 
lunar month according to the law of England. I<ewis. A sir. o1 the Anc, 
o. 20. 

** And 36 seconds. Ibid. 
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10 d. 21 h. 12 ni. Mirza Ulugh Beg has based his new 
Canon on this era of which 1002 years have elapsed to the 
present time. 


The Bra of Yazdajird. 

He was the son of Shahryar Aparwez/’ b. Hurmuz b. 
Noshirwan. It began with the accession of Jamshid. After 
him every succeeding monarch renewed his designation by 
his own accession and Yazdajird also re-instituted it from 
his assumption of sovereignty. “ The years are like the 
Syro-Macedonian ; but the fraction in excess was reserved 
till at the end of 120 years, it amounted to a whole month, 
and that year was reckoned at 13 months. The first inter- 
calation was after Farwardin, and it was called by the name 
of that month. Then Urdibihisht was twice counted and 
so on. When the era was renewed under the name of 
Yazdajird, and his authority terminated in disaster, the 
continuity of intercalation was neglected. The years and 
months are artificial solar. 963 years have since elapsed.*' 

Note on the Hijera era. “The question on what day 
the 1st Muharram of the year 1 A.H. fell is not yet de- 
cided.’’ (Discussion of different theories; Encyclopcedia of 
Islam, Suppl. 231). 

“Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of the 
Hidjra. According to the most usual account, it took place 
on the 8th Rabi’ I (20th Sept. 622 A.D.). But this would 
not be the date of the departure from Mecca but of the 
arrival in Medina. According to other versions, it was the 
2nd or the 12th. Rabi’ I . . . . The 8th was preferred as it 
was a Monday. According to a tradition, the Prophet is 
said to have answered when asked why he observed Monday 
especially, ‘on this day I was born, on this day I received 
my prophetic mission, and on this day I migrated’. The 
fixing of the Hidjra as the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era dates from the Caliph ‘Omar. The traditions which try 

** In Albiruni, Sliahryar-b-Paiwez. Parwez or Aparwez signifies Victorious. 
Era of Yazdajird. Ency. Islam, Supp. 232, also Prinsep's Useful T. ii. 12. 
Ency. Islam, iv. 178, gives Yozdigird III. (r. 632-651 A.D.) after Ardashir III. 
(r. 628-^0), with “several ephemeral rulers** between them. J. S. 

A.D. 632. 

** **In Persia, sinec the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has 
been known and celebrated as an annual festival, but after the fall of the 
Magian empire, the intercalation had been neglected : the fractions of minutes 
and hours were multiplied into days, and the date of he spring was removed 
from the sign of .\ries to that of Pisces.*' Gibbon. Dccl. ami Fall. Vol. X. 
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to trace it to the Prophet himself are devoid of all proba- 
bility.” {Ency. Islam, ii. 302). 

In Ency. Islam, iv. 1210 (under Zamdn), there is a full 
discussion of the calendar adopted by the Muslims. 

‘‘Although the era of Islam begins with the 15th (16th) 
of July, 622 A.D., the lunar year, peculiar to the Muslims, 
was not established till the year A.H. 10. . When Muham- 
mad in that year (A.D. 631) made his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, .... he arranged . . . that the year should consist 
of 12 lunar months of 29, (28, 30) days each, and that inter- 
calation {nasi’) was to be forbidden {Quran, ix. 36 ff.) . . . 
The Meccans had had a more or less perfect solar year 
(before this, as) the names of the months in part indicate 
clearly certain definite seasons of the year — a situation, in 
the case of a changeable lunar year, evidently out of the 
question. . . . The Arabs adopted the week of the Jews and 
Christians.” (K. Vollers in Hastings’s Encyclopcedia of 
Religion, iii. 126-127). — /. Sarkar. 

The Maliki Era. 

It is also called Jalali. The Persian Era was used at 
that period. Through the idterruption of continuity in in- 
tercalation, the commencements of the years fell into con- 
fusion. At the instance cf Sultan Jalaluddin“ Malik Shah 
Saljuki, Omar Khayyam and several other learned men 
instituted this era. The beginning of the year was deter- 
mined from the sun’s entry into Aries The years and 
months were at first Natural, but now the month is the 
ordinary Artificial. Each month consists of 30 days and 
at the end of Isfanddrmuz, they add 5 or 6 days. Of this 
era, 516 years have elapsed. 

The Khdni Era 

dates from the reign of Ghazan“ Khan and is founded on 
the Elkhani tables. The years and months are Natural, 

•* A brilliant sketch of his life may be read in Gibbon, Ch. 57, and Enc. 
Isl. iii. 211. For his era Ency. Islam, i. 1006 (under Djaldli), also iv. 672 
(under Tarikli) and iii. 888 (under Nawrnz.) The era begins on 15 March 
1079 A.D. 

“ Ghazan Khan. Mahmud, eldest son of Arghun, the 8th from Man^ 
Khan son of Jenghiz, of the Moghul Tartar or llkhanian Dynasty of Persia. 
He ascended the throne in A. H. 694 (A.D. 1294) and was succeeded by 
Ghia.su’ddin Au-gaptn Khuda bandah Muhammad, A. H. 703 (A. D. 1303). 
V. T. P. II, p. 146. The Ilkhani era, in Ency. I si. Supp. 232. GhazSn Kh. 
in Ibid, ii 149. 
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solaf. Before its adoption the State records bore date from 
the Hijrah and the lunar year was current. By this means 
the road was opened to grievous oppression, because 31 
lunar years are equal to only 30 solar years and great loss 
occurred to the agriculturists, as the revenue was taken on 
the lunar years and the harvest depended on the solar. 
Abolishing this practice Ghazan Khan promoted the cause; 
of justice by the introduction of this era. The names of 
the month are the Turkish with the addition of the word 
khdni. Of this, 293 years have elapsed. 


The Ildhi Era. 

His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new com- 
putation of years and months throughout the fair regions 
of Hindustan in order that perplexity might give place to 
easiness. He was likewise averse to the era of the Hijra 
(Flight) which was of ominous signification, but because 
of the number of short-sighted, ignorant men who believe 
the currency of the era to be inseparable from religion. His 
Imperial Majesty in his graciousness, dearly regarding the 
attachment of the hearts of his subjects did not carry out 
his design of suppressing it. Although it is evident to right- 
minded people of the w'orld, what relevancy exists between 
the market-coin of commercial dealing and the night 
gleaming jewel of faith, and what participation between this 
chain of objective connection and the twofold cord of spiri- 
tual truth, yet the world is full of the dust of indiscrimina- 
tion, and the discerning are heedful of the fable of the fox*^ 
that took to flight when camels were being impressed. In 
992 of the Novilunar year, the lamp of knowledge received 
another light from the flame of his sublime intelligence and 
its full blaze shone upon mankind. The fortunately gifted, 
lovers of truth raised their heads froni the pillow of dis- 
appointment and the crooked-charactered, drowsy-willed lay 
in the corner of disuse. Meanwhile the imperial design was 
accomplished. Amir Fathullah Shirazi,“ the representative 


** Gulistan I. Story XVI. ‘Whoi connection, Madcap', they said to him 
‘has a camel with thee and what resemblance hast thou to it?* ‘Peace!’ 
he answered ‘for if the envious .sliouUt, to serve their own ends, say” — “This 
is a camel,” who would care about my release so as to inquire into my 
condition ?” 

The llalii era was introduced by Akbar at the beginning of the 29th year 
of his reign, 8th Rabi*ul Awwal 992 A.H.^lOth March 1584 {.Ikbarnaittah, 
tr. iii. 644.) Prinsep, Useful Tables, ii. 37. 

See Ain Akb. trails., Vol. I, p. 33, n. 
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of ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set 
himself to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his 
base the recent Gurgani Canon, began the era with the 
accession of his Imperial Majesty. The splendour of visible 
sublimity which had its manifestation in the lord of the 
universe commended itself to this chosen one, especially as 
it also concentrated the leadership of the world of spiritual- 
ity, and for its cognition by vassals of auspicious mind, the 
characteristics of the divine essence were ascribed to it, and 
the glad tidings of its perpetual adoption proclaimed. The 
years and months are natural, solar, without intercalation 
and the Persian names of the months and da 3 ^s have been 
left unaltered. The days of the month are reckoned from 
29 to 32, and the two days of the last are called Roz o Shab 
(Day and Night). The names of the months of each era are 
tabulated for facility of reference. [Tr.’s note. The Uighur 
and Coptic months are spelt differently bj'^ Albiruni from 
Abul Fazl. The spelling of the Jewish month names also 
is incorrect in the printed text of the Ain.] 
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The events of the world recorded in chronological 
sequence, are accounted the science of history, and he who 
is proficient in them, is a historian. Many writings in this 
branch of knowledge regarding India, Khata, the Franks, 
Jews and other peoples are extinct. Of the Muhammadan 
sect, the first who in Hijaz occupied himself with this subject 
was Muhammad-b-Ishaq, then follow Wahab-b-Murabbih, 
Waqidi, Asma’r, Tabari, Abu A’bdullah Muslim-b- 
Qutaybah, Aa’tham of Kufa, Muhammad Muqanna, Hakim 
A’li Miskawaih, Fakhruddin Muhammad -b-Ali, Daud 
Sulaiman Binakiti, Abul Faraj, Tmadu-ddin-b-Kathir, 
Muqaddasi, Abu Hanifah Dinawari, Muhammad-b- Abdullah 
Masa’udi, Ibn Khallakan, Yafa'i, Abu Nasr CJtbi ; amongst 
the Persians, Firdausi Tusi, Abul Hasan Baihaqi, Abul 
Husain author of the Tdrikh-i-Khusrawi, Khwajah Abul 
Fazl Baihaqi, A’bbas-b-Musa’b, Ahmad-b-Sayyar, Abu 
Ishaq Bazz’az, Muhammad Balkhi, Abul Qasim Ka’bi, 
Abu’l Hasan Farsi, Sadruddin Muhammad author of the 
Tdjul-Madsir , {Corona monument orum), Abu Abdullah 
Juzjani (author of the Tabaqdt-i-N dsiri) , Kabiruddin Iraqi, 
Abul Qasim Kashi, author of Zubdah {LacUs flos), Khwajah 
Abul Fazl, author of the Makhzan til Baldghat {Promtuarium 
eloqnentioe) and Fadhdil-nl-Mnhik {Virtutes principuni 
proestantes) A’laaddin Juwaini, brother of the Khwajah 
Shamsuddin, author of a Diwan, (he wrote the Tdrikh 
Jahdnkushd, Mistoria orbis terrarum vicirix), Hamdullah 
Mustaufi Qazwini, Qadhi Nidham Baydhawi, Khwajah 
Rashidi Tabib, Hafiz Abru, and other trustworthy writers. 

For a long time past, likewise, it has been the practice 
to record current events by a chronogram and to make the 
computation of years appear from a single word, a hemis- 
tich and the like, and this too they term a date ; as for 
instance, for the accession of his Majesty, they have devised 
the words N asrat-i-Akhar {victoria insignis) and Kdm 
Bakhsh {Optatis respcndens), but the ancients practised it 
little : thus the following was written on Avicenna. — 


The Demonstration of Truth, Abu A‘li Sina, 

Entered in Shaja' (373) from non-existence into being. 
In Shasa (391) he acquired complete knowledge. 

In Takaz (427) he bade the world farewell 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTl-S 

“The whole of this series of authors is taken bodily 
and in the same order by Abul Fazl from the Raiidhat-us- 
Safd without acknowledgement.” (H. S. Jarell.) 

For convenience of printing and also of study, Jarrett’s 
notes on the ancient authors, a bare list of who.se names is 
given by Abul Fazl, have been here collected in one place, 
instead of being dispensed as .separate footnotes. I'or more 
modern and detailed information consult the lincyclopa’dia 
of Islam under each name.” (/. Sarkar.) 

Md.-b-Ishdq , — author of the well-known work Al 
Maghdzi wa’s Siyar (expeditiones bellicic et biographiae) ; 
he was a native of Medina and as a traditionist held a higli 
rank, and regarded by Al-Bukhari and As-Shafa’i as the 
first authority on the Muslim conquests. He died at 
Baghdad A.H. 151 (A.D. 768). It is from his work that 
Ibn Hisham extracted the materials for his life of the 
Prophet. 

Waliah-b-Murahbih , — was a native of Yaman and one 
of the “Abna”, i.e., a descendant of one of the persian 
soldiers settled there. He died at Sana’a in b anian A.H. 
110, in Mnharram (April-May A.D. 728) — (otacrs say in 
114 or 116) at the age of 90. He was a great transmitter 
of narrations and legends. A great part of tlie information 
given by Moslem historians regarding the pre-Islamic 
history of Persia, Greece, Yaman, Egypt, etc., comes from 
him. He was an audacious liar, as Moslem critics of a 
later period discovered. Ibn Khali. De. SI. R p. 672-3. 

Wdqidi, — Abu A’bdullah, Muhanimad-b-Omar. Waqid, 
al .Waqidi, a native of Mecca, author of the well-known 
"Conquests” of the Moslems, born A.H. 130 (vSept. A.D. 
745), died on the eve of Monday 11 Zul Hijjah, A.H. 206 
(27th April A.D. 823). 

Asmad, — Abu »Sa‘id A‘bdu’1 Malik-b-Knraib al 
Asma’i, the celebrated philologer, a complete nraster of 
Arabic. He was a native of Basra, but removed to Baghdad 
in the reign of Harun-ar-Rashid. It is said he knew b}' 
heart 1(),000 ])ieces of verse; born A.H. 122 (A.D. 740) 
and died in vSafar A.H. 213 (March-April A.D. 728). 
Enty. Isl. i. 490. 

Tabari, — Abu Jafar M-b-jarir at-Tabari, autl;or of the 
Great Commen* .ry of the Quran and of the celebrated 
histoiy. He is regarded as an exact traditionist, born-A.H. 
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224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amol in Tabaristan and died at Bagh- 
dad A.H. 319 (A.D. 923). £«cy. Isl. iv. 578. 

Abu Abdullah Muslim, — (213-270 A.H.) A native of 
Dinawar, some say of Marw, author of the Kitdb-ul- 
Ma’drif and Addb-ul-Kdtib ( = the Writer’s Guide) : the 
first a work of general knowledge, from which Eichhorn 
extracted his genealogies of the Arabs published in his 
Monumenta historice ArabwrD: it contains a number of 
short biographical notices of the early Moslems. 

Aa’tham Kufi., — Muhammad-b-A’li, known as Aa'sim 
Kufi ; his work the Futuh Aa'thim (H.K.) is a short 
account of events from the death of the prophet to the 
death of Husain at Karbala. It was translated into Persian 
by Ahmad-b-Mustaufi. 

Md. Muqanna’ , — Freytag gives his name from the 
Scholia as Muhammad-b-Ohmaizah. He is said to have 
been called Muqanna’ from the veil he wore to protect the 
beauty of his person. He squandered his wealth in lavish 
gifts and in the time of the Omayyads was still living, of 
much account with his people, but in poverty. Not to be 
confounded with Abu ‘Amr (afterwards Abu Md.) Ibn al 
Mtujaffa* (Ency. Islam ii. 404), who was known as the 
Katib or Secretary and was the author of some celebrated 
epistles, and also translated Kalila and Damna into Arabic. 

Abu Ali Ahmad-b-Miskawaih , — a Persian of good 
birth and distinguished attainments. He was treasurer tc 
Malik Adhd-ud-daulah-b-Buwaih, who placed the utmost 
trust in him. He was the author of several works. Abul 
Faraj relates {Hist. Dynast, p. 328) that Avicenna con- 
sulted him on a certian abstruse point; and finding him 
slow of intelligence ajid incapable of solving his difficulty, 
left him. His death is placed about A.H. 420. 

Daud Stilaiman Binakiti, — author of the Raudhat-ul- 
Albdb {Viridarium cordatorum) a compendium of Persian 
history. He lived tempore Jj’ighiz Khan and wrote on the 
history of Khatai kings ii the request or command of 
Sultan Abu Said Bahadur. 

Abul Bara],—(1) 897-967 A.D., author of the great 
Kitdb al Aghani. (2) Barhebraeus, 1226-1286, author of a 
famous Universal Histoiy (See Ency. Isl. under the above 
two names). 

Hafidh /'n/adnd.fin,— Ismail-b-A’bdu’llah ad Dimashqi 
died in A.H. 774 (A.D^ 1372). The name of his histort'^ is 
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A I Biddyah wa’l Nihdyah {Initium et finis) and is con- 
tinued to his own time. 

Muqaddasi , — ^There are several of this name. Shams- 
uddin Abdullah was the author of a geography entitled 
Ahsanu’l taqasim fi Ma’rifati’l aqalini, a description of the 
seven climates, died A.H. 341 (A.D. 1049, Ency. Isl. iii. 
708) ; a second Husamuddin Md. b. A’bul Wahid author 
of a work on judicial decisions ; died A.H. B4‘2 (A.D. 1245) ; 
a ‘third, probably the one alluded to, Shahabuddin Abu 
Mahmud as Shafa’i author of the work Muthirnl Gharam ila’ 
Zidratil Quds wdl Sham {Liber cupidinem excitans hliero- 
solyma et Damascum visendi). He died in 765 (A.D. 1303). 
H. K. 

Abu Hanifa Ahmad-b-Daud ad Dinawari, author of a 
work Islah ul Mantiq {Emendatio sermonis). He died 290 
(A.D. 902) H. K. 

Masdudi, — author of the Muruj-ud-Dahdb. {Praia 
Auria) which he composed in the reign of the Caliph Mutia' 
Billah and many other works. It begins with the creation 
of the world, and is continued through the Caliphs to his 
own time. He died in Cairo in 346 A.H. (A.D. 957). Ency. 
Isl. iii. 403. 

I bn Khallakan, — the famous biographer : his work the 
Wafayatul Aa’yan containing the lives of illustrious men 
is well-known. It was composed in Egypt under Sultan 
Baybars of the Mameluke dynasty. He has given a few 
particulars of his life at the close of this work which was 
finished in A.H. 072 (A.D. 1273-4J. He was born in 608 
(A.D. 1211) and died in 681 (A.D. 1282, Ency. Isl.. ii. 
390). 

Abdullah-b-Asa*d al Yafa’i al Yainani, died 708 A.H. 
'A.D. 1266). He wrote the Mirat ul Jandn wa I’bral ul 
i'akdhdn (speculum cordis et exemplum vigilantis), a his- 
orical work beginning with the Flight and continued to 
lis own time. Another is the Raudhahil Riahin ( Viridariutn 
iyacinthorum) containing lives of Moslem saints. Ency. 
'sL.iv.llM. 

Utbi, — author of the TdrikJi Yamini which contains the 
listory of the Ghaznivide Sultan Yamin ud Daulah Mahmud- 
)-Subuktigin of whom he was a contemporary : it is brougiit 
own to the year 427 (A.D. 1030-7). 

Baihaqi, — (1) Abu Hasan’ Ali-b-Zayd al Baihaqi 
uthor of the Wishdhi Dumyatil Qasv : a supplement tc the 
)i()iiyat ul Oasr of al Bakharzi the jjoct, who died 107 
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(A.D. 1075), and author of work called Tdrikhi Baihaq. 
Ency. IsL, i. 692. 

Baihaqi, — (2) Abul Fazl Md. b. Husain, author of a 
history of the Ghaznavids in more than 30 vols., of which 
only five volumes covering the reign of Masa'ud b. Mahmud 
has been preserved. Ency. Islam, i 592-693. 

Abul Husain, — Muhammad-b-Sulaiman A1 Asha’ri ; 
the Tdrikh Khusrawi, is a history of the Persian kings. 

Abbas b. Musa’b, — author of the Tdrikh Khordsdn. . 

Ahmad-b-Sayydr-b-Ayyub, — the Hafidh, Abul Hasan 
al Marwazi, a traditionist of great repute and accuracy. 
Died A.H. 268, A.D. 881. Abul Mahasin V. 11. p. 45. 

Abu Ishaq-Muhammad-b-al Bazzdz was the author of 
a history of Herat. 

Muhammad-b-Akil al Balkhi-d — A.H. 316 (A.D. 928). 
(Abul Mahasin 11. p. 235) author of a history of Balkh. 
H. K. 

Abu’l Qdsim Ali-b-Mahmud, author of a history of 
Balkh. 

Abu"l Hasan, — ^Abdul Ghafir-b-lsmail Al Fdrsi, author 
of the Siydq fi, daili tdrikh Nishabur {Cursus orationis appen- 
dix ad historiam- Nishaburae). He dfed A.H. 527 (A.D. 
1132). H. K. 

Juzjdni, — The Tabaqdt-i Ndsiri is on the military expe- 
ditions of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah-b-lltamish of Delhi. 
The name of the author is Abu Omar, Othman-b-Muham- 
mad al Minhaj, Siraj al Juzjani. Translated by Raverty in 
Biblio. Indica series. 

Kabiruddin Irdqi, — -son of Tajuddin Iraqi, who wrote 
of the conquests of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. He was a 
skilled rhetorician, and writer; see a slight sketch of him in 
the Tdrikh Firoz Shdhi, of Ziauddin Barni, p. 361. 

Abul Qdsim Jamdluddin Muhammad,— ^1. 836 (A.D. 
1432), author of the Zubdatut Tawdrikh, in Persian. 

Abul Fadhl Ubaidullah — (H.K. ; in Raudhat us Safa, 
‘Abdullah) -b-Abi Nasr Ahmad-b-Ali-b-al Mikal; both the 
works mentioned are historical. 

Alauddin Ata Malik al Juwaini, — the autnor of the 
Jahdn Kushd' a Persian history, Ency. IsL, i. 1067-1070, 
under D juwaini. 

Hamdullah Qazvini, — author of the Tdrikh Guzida 
{Pra^stanlissinia ex historia) which ranks among the best 
general histories of the East, written for the Wazir Ghiat- 
luiddin Muhammad. It was first composed in 50,000 verses. 
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and then turned into prose about A.H. 730 (A.D. 1329- 
30). Ency. IsL, ii. 844. 

Qadhi Nasiruddin Abdullah-h~Omar al Baidhaivi-d — 
A.H. 684 (A.D. 1285), author of the N idhamut Tawdrikh 
(Ordo historiarum), a compendium of Persian history with 
an account of Moslem dynasties from the house of Umaj^yah 
to that of Khwarazm and the Mongols (1275 A.D.). Ency. 
IsL, i. 590. 

Khj. Rashidi , — Khwajah Ra.shiduddin P'adhlullah, 
Tabib, “one of the greatest historians of Persia (put to 
death in 718, A.D. 1318), author of the Jamint 'Laivarikh 
{Historia universalis). He began it just before the death 
of Ghazan Khan A.H. 704 (1304 A.D.). His successor 
Khudabandah Muhammad ordered him to complete it and 
preface it with his name and to add to the history of the 
Jingiz dynasty, a more general account, Ency. IsL, iii. 
1124. 

Hdfidh Abru , — Shihabuddiri Abdullah b. Lutfullah b. 
Abdur Rashid al Khwafi (and not al-Haravi), author of the 
Zubdatut Tawdrikh composed for Baisonghor Mirza, an 
account of the principal events and strange or extraordinary 
occurrences recorded in the history of the world, carried 
down to A.H. 829 (1425 A.D.). He died in 834 (A.D. 
1430). Ency. IsL, ii. 213. 

Avicenna , — The full name of this philosopher is Abu 
Ali Husain-b-Abdullah-b-Sina, as Shaikh, ar-R5is. He is 
therefore known in the East as Ibn Sina and Pur-i-Sina, 
from his father’s name. Ency. IsL, ii. 419-420 (under Ibn 
Sina). He was born in Bukhara A.H. 370 (A.D. 980) and 
died in 428 (A.D. 1036) at the age of 58. 


A’IN I. 

The Provincial Viceroy, Sipah Sdldr, literally, 
Commander of the Forces.^ 

He is the vicegerent of His Majesty. The troops and 
people of the provinces are under his orders and their welfare 
depends upon his just administration. He must seek the 

*• The Sipah-Salar’s duties arc described also in a jarm^n of Akbar included 
in MirClt-i-Ahmadi (Gaekwad's Or. Series), i. ^63-170. See Mughal Adminls- 
t rat ion ty Jadunalh Sarkur, 3rd cd., cli. iv. for further details and 

references to additional sources. The distiiilckatu between the proviiiciaj 
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will of God in all that he undertakes and be constant in 
praise and supplication. He must never lay aside the con- 
sideration of the people’s prosperity nor suffer his zeal to 
sleep. He must not be prompt to vain converse or asperity 
of manner. Vigilance and the due distinction of ranks must 
be his care, especially towards subordinates near his person 
and ojSicials at a distance. What is the duty of dependents 
must not be committed to his sons, and what these can 
perform he should not execute himself. In all transactions 
he should confide in one wiser than himself and if he can 
find none such, he should confer with a few chosen indivi- 
duals and weigh carefully their deliberations. 

It haps at times, the hoary sage 

May fail at need in counsel right. 

And unskilled hands of tender age 

A chance shaft wing within the white. 

[S'adi, Gttfofan, Ch. 3.] 

He should not admit many men to his secret councils, 
for the prudent, zealous, warm, disinterested adviser is rare, 
lest one of them should provoke dissension, and opportunities 
for timely action escape. He should regard his office of 
command as that of a guardian, and exercise caution, and 
making a knowledge of the disposition of men a rule of 
government, live as it behoves his office. Levity affd anger 
he should keep under the restraint of rea.son. He should 
reclaim the rebellious by a just insight into the conduct of 
affairs and by good counsel, failing which, he should be 
swift to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, 
stripes or ampittation of limb, but he must use the utmost 
deliberation before severing the bond of the principle of life. 
He should not pollute his tongue with abuse which is the 
manner of noisy vagabonds of the market place. He should 
refrain from the use of oaths in speech for this is imputing 
falsehood to himself by implication and distrust in the person 
he addresses. In judicial investigations, he should not be 

viceroy [sipah saUIr) and the revenue-head {diwan) i.s as old as the first 
government set up by the Arabs after the conquest of Kgypt : “In the early 
centuries of Arab rule (in Kgypt) two political functions are sharply distin- 
guished, the governorship and the treasury. The governor, Amir, had control 
over the military and police only. , . . Alongside of him was the head of 
the treasury the ‘Aiuil. . . . These two officials had to keep a strict watch 
on one another.** (C. II. Becker in Ettcy. Islam, ii. 13.) These provincial 
viceroys were afterwavs called /ndzims and subah-ddrs. Akbar divided his 
empire into 12 provinces and appointed a uniform set of officials to each, 
first in his 24th regnal year (1579). See AkbaniSmah, tr. ii. 413. ij. SarkarJ 
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satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but pursue them by 
manifold inquiries, by the study of physiognomy and the 
exercise of foresight, nor, laying the burden of it on others, 
live absolved from solicitude. 

Beware lest justice to that judge belong. 

Whose own ill-deed hath wrought the suppliant’s wrong. 

Let him not inflict the distress of exi^ectation upon 
supplicants for justice. He .should shut his eyes again.st 
faults and accept excuses, and adopt such a course of conduct 
as will not disparage his good breeding and dignity. He 
should not intefere with any man’s creed. A wise man, 
in vvorldl3'^ affairs that are transient, .seeks not his own loss, 
why then should he knowingly abandon the spiritual life 
that is eternal, for if it be true, disturbance is criminal and 
if otherwise it is the malady of ignorance, and is deserving 
of kind treatment. Each division of the kingdom, he should 
entrust to zealous upright men and provide for the safety 
of the roads by the establishment of trusty guards and from 
time to time receive reports of them. He should select for 
purposes of secret intelligence honest, provident, truthful 
and unavaricious men, and if such needful individuals are 
not to be obtained, in every affair he should associate several 
who are unknown to each other and inspecting their several 
reports thus ascertain the truth. His expenditure should 
be less than his income, and from his treasury he should 
supply the needy, especially those who loose not their 
tongues in solicitation. He should never be negligent of 
the supplies and accoutrements of the troops. He should 
not refrain from the practice of horsemanship, and should 
use the bow and the matchlock and command this exercise 
to his men. In attaching individuals to his own per.son and 
in the increase of confidence, he should employ a cautious 
circumspection. Many are thf evil dispositioned and 
licentious of nature who profess sincerity and sell themselves 
at a high price. He should turn his attention to the increase 
of agriculture and the flourishing condition of the land and 
earn the gratitude of the people by the faithful discharge of 
his obligations and account the befriending of the agricul- 
turists as an excellent service to the Almighty. He should 
retain impartial collectors of revenue and from time to time 
obtain information regarding their actions. Let him store 
for himself a goodly reward in the making of reservoirs, 
wells, watercourses, gardens, serais and other pious founda- 
tions, and set about the repairing of what has fallen into 
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ruin. He should not be given to retirement nor be un- 
settled in mind which is the manner of recluses, nor make 
a practice of associating with the common people nor be ever 
surrounded by a crowd which is the fashion of blind wor- 
shippers of outward appearances. 

Court not the world nor to it wholly die; 

Walk wiselv : neither phoenix be nor fly. 

Let him hold in honour the chosen servants of God, 
and entreat the assistance of spiritually-minded anchorites 
and of mendicants of tangled hair and naked of foot. The 
imploring of blessings from the sun and the solar lamp, he 
sliould not consider as its deification or a worshipping of 
fire.^^ Let him accustom himself to night vigils and par- 
take of sleep and food in moderation. He should pass the 
dawn and the evening in meditation and pray at noon and 
at midnight. When he is at leisure from worldh" aflairs 
and introspection of conscience, he should study works of 
philosophy and act according to their precepts. If this does 
not satisfy his mind, he should peruse the spiritual admo- 
nitions of the Masnawi [of Jalfil-ud-din Rumi] and regard- 
less of the letter imbibe its spirit. He should entertain his 
mind with the instructive stories of Kalila and Danina, and 
thus gaining a knowledge of the vicissitudes of life, regard 
the experience of the ancients as his own. Let him apply 
himself to the cultivation of true knowledge and put aside 
childish tales. Let him associate with a discreet and 
trusty friend and give him permission to look carefully into 
his daily conduct in order that he may privately represent 
whatever, in the balance of his discretion, appears blame- 
worthy and if at any time his penetration should be at fault 
he should not be thereat displeased for men have ever been 
backward in uttering a displeasing truth especially in a 
season of anger when reason slumbers and the spirit is 
aflame. Courtiers, for the most part, seek pretexts of 
evasion and lend a false colouring to error, and if perchance 
one of them should be really concerned, he will hold his peace 
for fear, for he is indeed difficult to find who would prefer 
another’s benefit to his own injury. Let him not be rousfed 
to anger by the representations of detractors, but rest in the 
path of circumspection, for men of evil nature, dissemblers 
in speech, palm off their tales with the semblance of truth 
and representing themselves as disinterested, labour to in- 


See Vol. I, pp. 200-202. 
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jure others. He should not consider himself as fixed of 
residence but hold himself ever ready for a summons to the 
presence. Let him not be malevolent, but prefer courtesy 
and gentleness. He should not subvert ancient families but 
let an illustrious ancestry redeem unworthy successors. Let 
him see that the younger among his followers when they 
meet, use the greeting Allah u dkbar,^ ‘God is greatest’, and 
the elder reply. Jalla-jalaluhu, ‘His majesty is eminent’. Let 
him not take as food a sheep or a goat of under one year and 
he should abstain from flesh for a month after the anniver- 
sary of his birthday. He shall not eat of anything that he 
has himself killed. He should restrict himself in sensual 
gratification and approach not a pregnant woman. The 
food which is bestowed in memory of the deceased, he should 
prepare each year on his birthday anct regale the needy. 

With heavenly treasures store thy grave — provide 

While yet in life — none may when he hath died. 

When the sun advances from one sign of the zodiac to 
another, let him offer up a thanksgiving and discharge 
cannon and musketry to arouse the slumberers in forgetful- 
ness. At the first beams of the world-illumining sun and 
at midnight which is the turning point of its re-ascension, 
let him .sound the kettle-drum and enforce vigilance. 


A’IN 11. 


The Fatijddr 

In the same way that His Majesty, for the prosperity 
of the empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces for 

Allaliu akbar. — This formula, as the briefest expression of the absolute 
superiority of the One God (Allah) over the idols of the pagan Arabs, is used 
in iNIushm life in different circumstances, in which the idea Allah, His 
greatness and goodness is suggested. . . . The. call to the daily prayer {azan) 
is opened with a four-fold iahbir (=the cry Allahn dhbar.) Tlie Prophet is 
said to have uttered very frequently the iakblr during the Hajj. (Ency. 
Islam, iv. 627 under takbir.) 

Akbar's order for its general use as a form of salutation among the 
public in the place of the customary saldm *alaikuin (sanctified by its frequent 
occurrence in the QurSii, xvi. 34, xxxix. 73 &c.), led the ignorant populace 
to believe that he wished to be acknowledged as God. “This caused great 
commotion.’* (Badayuni, tr. ii. 368.) For Abul Fazl’s vexation at this mis- 
representation, Akbarndmah, tr. iii. 397. V. Smith’s Akbar, p. 177 (“ambiguous 
phrase”), 218 and ft. [J. Sarkar.] 

6 
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each province^ so by his rectitude of judgment and wise 
statesmanship he apportions several pargannahs to the care 
of one of his trusty, just and disinterested servants,** appre- 
ciative of what is equitable, and faithful to his engagements ; 
and him they style by the above name. As a subordinate 
and assistant he holds the first place. Should a cultivator or 
a collector of the crown lands or an assignee of government 
estates prove rebellious, he should induce him to submit by 
fair words, and if this fail, he shall take the written evidence 
of the principal officers and proceed to chastise him. Ke 
should pitch his camp in the neighbourhood of the body of 
rebels and at every opportunity inflict loss upon their persons 
and property but not risk at once a general engagement. If 
the affair can be concluded with the infantry he should not 
employ cavalry. He should not be rash in attacking a fort, 
but encamp beyond bowshot and the reach of its guns and 
musketry, ami obstruct the roads of communication. He 
should be vigilant against night attacks and devise a place 
of retreat, and be constant in patrolling. When he has 
captured the rebel camp, he must obseive equity in the 
division of the spoil and reserve a fifth for the royal, exche- 
quer. If a balance of revenue be due from the village, this 
should be first taken into account. He should constantly 
inspect the horses and accoutrements of the troops. If a 
trogper be without a horse, his comrades should be assessed 
to provide for him and if a horse be killed in action, it should 
be made good at the expense of the State. He must duly 
furnish a roll of the troops present and absent, to the royal 
court and ever bear in mind the duty of carrying out its 
sacred ordinances. 


A’IN III. 


The Mir A ’dl and the Qdzi. 

Although the supreme authority and the redress of 
grievances rests with sovereign monarchs, yet the capacity 
of a single person is inadequate to the superintendence of 


For the duties of the fanjdar (modern district magistrate cam superin- 
tendent of police and comman<3ant of local forces but not collector), se? 
>Sarknr's Mitghal Administration, 3rd. ed., IV. § 4. 



the entire administration. It is therefore necessary that he 
should appoint one of his discreet and unbiassed servants 
as his judiciary delegate. This pefson must not be content 
with witnesses and oaths, but hold diligent investigation of 
the first importance, for the inquirer is uninformed and the 
two litigants are cognisant of the facts. Without full 
inquiry, and just insight, it is difficult to acquire requisite 
certitude. From the excessive depravity of human nature 
and its covetousness, no dependence can be placed on a 
witness or his oath. By impartiality and knowledge of 
character, he should distinguish the oppressed from the 
oppressor and boldly and equitably take action on his con- 
clusions. He must begin with a thorough interrogation 
and learn the circumstances of the case ; and should keep in 
view what is fitting in each particular and take the question 
in detail, and in this manner set down separately the 
evidence of each witness. When he has accomplished his 
task with intelligence, deliberation and i>erspicacity, he 
should, for a time, turn to other business and keep his 
counsel from others. He should then take up the case and 
reinvestigate and inquire into it anew, and with discrimina- 
tion and singleness of view search it to its core. If capacity 
and vigour are not to be found united, he should appoint two 
persons, one to investigate whom they call a Qazi the 
other the Mir A’dl to carry out his finding. 


A’lN IV. 

The Kotwdl.^' 

The appropriate person for this office should be 
vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute 
and humane. Through his watchfulness and night patrol- 
ling the citizens should enjoy the repose of security, and 
the evil-disposed lie in the slough of non-existence. He 
should keep a register of houses, and frequented roads, and 
engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, and 


Qazi in Sarkar's Mughal Administration, Ch. 11, 8 

Kotwal in ibid., Ch. IV, § 5, Mirat-i-Ahmadi, i. 68. lii the later 

Mughal Empire the inspection of markets was often ciurustcd to the 
miihtasib (from Aurangzib’s Yei^n). 
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bind them to a common participation of weal and woe. 
He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates 
for its superintendence and receive a daily report under his 
seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever events 
therein occur. And he should appoint as a spy one among 
the obscure residents with whom the other should have no 
acquaintance, and keeping their reports in writing, employ 
a heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serai 
and cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, and by the 
aid of divers detectives take account of them. He should 
minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various 
classes of men and by a refined address, make his vigilance 
reflect honour on his administration. Of every guild of 
artificers, he .should name one as guildraaster, and another 
as broker, b3’ whose intelligence the business of purchase 
and sale should .be conducted. From these also he should 
requii'c frequent reports. He should see to the open 
thoroughfare of the .streets and erect barriers at the 
entrances and secure freedom from, defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from 
entering or leaving the city. He should set the idle to 
some handicraft. He should remove former grievances 
and forbid any one from forcibly entering the house of 
another. He shall discover thieves and the goods they 
have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so 
direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess {bdj zca tamghd) 
save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats and merchandise. In every Subah a slight impost 
.shall be levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be 
given in to be melted down or consigned to the treasury as 
bullion. He should suffer no alteration of value in the gold 
and silver coin of the realm, and its diminution by wear in 
circulation, he shall recover to the amount of the deficiency. 
He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and 
not allow purchases to be made outside the city. The rich 
shall not take beyond what is necessary for their consump- 
tion. Hs shall examine the weights and make the ser not 
more nor less than thirW dams. In the gas hereinafter to 
be mentioned, he should permit neither decrease or increase, 
and restrain the people from the making, the dispensing, 
the bujdng or selling of wine, but refrain from invading the 
privacy of domestic life. Of the property of a. deceased or 
missing person who may have no heir, he shall take an 
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inventory and keep it in his care. He sliould reserve sepa- 
rate ferries and wells for men and women. 

He should appoint persons of respectable character to 
supply the public watercourses, and prohibit women from 
riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buffalo 
or hor.se, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the restriction 
of personal liberty and the selling of slaves. He should 
not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, nor 
a criminal deserving of death, to be impaled, nor any one to 
be circumcised under the age of twelve. Above tliis limit 
of age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthu- 
siasts, calenders, and dishonest tradesmen he should expel 
or deter from their course of conduct, but he should be 
careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing recluse, 
or persecute barefooted wandering anchorites. He should 
allot separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, 
washers of the dead, and sweepers, and restrain men from 
associating with such stony-hearted gloomy-dispositioned 
creatures. He shall amputate the hand of any who is the 
pot-companion of an executioner, and the finger of such as 
converse with his family. He should locate tiie cemetery 
outside of, and to the west of the city. He should prohibit 
his adherents from wearing sombre garments in mourning 
and induce them to wear red. From the first till the nine- 
teenth of the month of Farwardin, during the wiggle month 
of Aban, the days of the sun’s passage from one sign of the 
zodiac to another, viz., the first of every .solar month, the 
sixteenth of the same, the Ilahi festivals, the days of the 
eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the first day of the 
week, he shall prohibit men from slaughtering animals, but 
hold it lawful as a necessity for feeding animals used in 
hunting and for the sick. He shall remove the place of 
execution to without the city and see that the Ilahi festivals 
are observed. He shall have lamps lit on the night of the 
Nauroz {New Year’s day) and on the night of the 19th of 
Farwardin. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the 
festival itself he shall cause a kettle-drum to be sounded 
at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs, he 
shall cause the Ilahi era to be adopted and the beginning of 
the month according to the Hindu nomenclature lie shall 
place in Shukla-pachch. 
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A’IN V. 

The 'Aml-guzdr or Collector of the Revenue. 

Should be a friend of the agriculturist. Zeal and 
truthfulness should be his rule of conduct. He should con- 
sider himself the representative of the lord paramount and 
establish himself where every one may have easy access to 
him without the intervention of a mediator. He should 
deal with the contumacious and the dishonest bj'- admoni- 
tion and if this avail not, proceed to chastisement, nor 
should he be in apprehension of the land falling waste. 
He should not cease' from punishing highwa3'^ robbers, 
murderers and evildoers, nor from heavily mulcting them, 
and so administer that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. 
He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of 
money and recover them gradually. And when through 
the exertions of the village headman the full rental is 
received, he should allow him half a on each bigha, 

or otherwise reward him according to the measure of his 
services. He should ascertain the extent of the soil in 
cultivation and weigh each several portion in the scales of 
personal observation and be acquainted with its quality. 
The agricultural value of land varies in different districts 
and certain soils are adapted to certain crops. He should 
deal differently, therefore, with each agriculturist and take 
his case into consideration. He should take into account 
with discrimination the engagements of former collectors 
and reined the produce of ignorance or di-shoiiesU'. He 
should strive to bring waste lands into cultivation and take 
heed tliat what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should 
stimulate the increase of valuable produce and remit some- 
what of the assessment with a view to its augmentation. 
And if the husbandman cultivate less and urge a plausible 
excuse, let him not accept it. Should there be no w'aste 
land in a village and a husbandman be capable of adding 
to his cultivation, he should allow him land in some other 
village. 

He should be just and provident in his measurements. 
Let him increase the facilities of the husbandman vear by 
year, and under the pledge of his engagements, take noth- 
ing beyond the actual area under tillage. Should some 


J'K!; J .1 
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prefer to engage by measurement and others by appraise- 
ment of crops, let him forward the contracts with all 
despatch to the royal presence. Let him not make it a 
practice of taking only in cash payments but also in kind. 
This latter is effected in several waj^s. First, kanktit : kan 
in the Hindi language signifies grain, and knl, estimate. 
The whole land is taken either by actual mensuration or 
by pacing it, and the standing crops estimated in the 
balance of inspection. The exi>erienced in these matters 
say that this comes little short of the mark. If any doubt 
arise, the crops should be cut and estimated in three lots, 
the good, the middling and the inferior, and the hesitation 
removed. Often, too, the land taken by appraisement, 
gives a sufficiently accurate return. Secondlj^ bdtdi, also 
:alled bhdoli, the crops are reaped and stacked and divided 
by agreement in the presence of the parties. But in this 
:ase several intelligent inspectors are required, otherwise 
the evil-minded and false are given to deception. Thirdly, 
khet batdi, when they divide the fields after they are sown. 
Fourthly, Idng batdi; after cutting the grain, they form it 
in heaps and divide it among themselves, and each takes 
his share home to clean it and turn it to profit. If it be not 
prejudicial to the husbandman, he may take the value of 
the corn-bearing land in cash at the market rate. If on 
this land they sow the best kinds of produce,®^ in the first 
year he should remit a fourth of the usual assessment. If 
at the time of collection, the better produce is found to be 
larger in quantity than the previous year, but less land 
cultivated, and the revenue be the same, let him not be 
provoked or removed to contention. He should always seek 
to satisfy the owner of the crops. He should not entrust the 
appraisement to the headman of the village lest it give rise 
to remissness and incompetence and undue authority be 
conferred on highhanded oppressors, but he should deal 
with each husbandman, present hi"' demand, and separately 
and civilly receive his dues. 

He must take security from land surveyors, assessors 
and other officers of revenue. He should supply the officials 
engaged in the land measurements, for each da\' on which 


.‘iucli a.s sugaj’, petit, indigo, opium or cotton ' contradis- 
tinction to jins-i-ildiia, inferior crops, such as n’laiz^" 
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:liey are employed, with 16 dams and 31 sers, and as a 
monthly ration, on the following scale ; 


Superintendent of survey 

Flour. 

ser 

... 5 

Oil. 

ser 

Grain. 

ser 

7 

Vegetables 

&c. 

dam 

4 

Writer 

... 4 


4 

4 

Land surveyor and four 
thanadars, each 

... 8 

1 

5 

5 


He shall affix a mark to the land surve 3 'ed and shall 
take a bond from the headman that there shall be no con- 
cealment regarding the land, and the various crops shall 
be dul^' reported. In the process of measurement if any 
inferior portion of land be observed, he shall at oiice estimate 
its quantity, and from day to day take a note of its quality 
and this voucher he shall deliver to the husbandman. But 
if this discovery be made after the collection of the revenue, 
he shall gather information from the neighbours and from 
unofficial documents and strike an average. In the same 
way as the kdrkun (registrar of collections) sets down the 
transactions of the as.sessments, the muqaddnni^ (chief 
village revenue officer) and the patwdri (land-steward) shall 
keep their respective accounts. The Collector shall compare 
these documents and keep them under his seal and give a 
copy thereof to the clerk. When the assessment of the 
village is completed, he shall enter it in the abstract of the 
village accotxnts, and after verifying it anew, cause its 
authentication bj^ the kdrkun and patwdri, and this docu- 
ment he shall forward weekly to the ro 3 ml presence and never 
delay it beyond fifteen days. After the despatch of the 
draft estimates to the imperial court, should any disaster to 
the crops occur, on ascertaining the exact particulars on 
the spot, he shall calculate the extent of the loss and re- 
cording it in writing, transmit it without delay in order 
that it may be approved or a commissioner despatched. He 
should collect the revenue in ai: amicable manner and 
extend not the hand of demand out of season. He should 
begin the collection of the spring harvest from the Holi, 
which is a Hindu festival occurring when the sun is about 
to pass from Aquarius and is entering or has reached mid- 
wa 3 ' in Pisces and the Autumn. harvest from the Dasharah, 
which is a festival falling when the sun is in the middle or 


For ifiugaddcim, Wilson, 351. 
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last days of V'irgo or the first ten of Libra. Let him see 
that the treasurer does not demand any special*® kind of 
coin, but take what is of standard weight and proof and 
receive the equivalent of the deficiency' at the value of 
current coin and record the difference in the voucher. He 
should stipulate that- the husbandman bring his rents him- 
self at definite periods so that the malpractices of low inter- 
mediaries may be avoided. When there is a full harvest, 
he should collect the appropriate revenue and accept no 
adjournment of payments on future crops. 

Whosoever does not cultivate land liable to ta.vation 
but encloses it for pasturage, the Collector shall take for 
each buffalo si.\ dams, and for an ox, three dams yearly, 
but for a calf or a buffalo which has not yet calved, he shall 
make no demand. He shall assign four oxen, two cows 
and one buffalo to each plough and shall lay no impost on 
these. Whatever is paid into the treasury, he shall himself 
examine and count and compare it with the day-ledger of 
the karkun. This he shall verify by signature of the 
treasurer and placing it in bags under seal, shall deposit it 
in a strong room and fasten the door thereof M'ith several 
locks of different construction. He shall keep the key of 
one himself and leave the others with the treasurer. At the 
end of the month, he shall take from the writer (bitikchi) 
the account of the daily receipts and expenditure and for- 
ward it to the presence. When two lakhs of dams are 
collected, he shall remit them by the hands of trusty agents. 
He shall carefully instruct the pdiwari of each village to 
enter in detail in the memorandum which he gives to the 
husbandman, the amount he receives from the same ; any 
balances he shall enter under each name in a book and fin - 
ward it attested by the signatures of the headmen ; and 
these, at the next harvest, he shall recover without distress. 
He shall carefully inspect the stiyurghal^ tenures, sending 
copies of them to the re.gistry office to be comiiared. He 
should ascertain the correctness of the cliak}tdmah ami 
resume the share of a deceased grantee or one who is an 

Zar-i'khils in the text should be translated as His jircscnt Majesty's 
coin. Jarrett look it to mean ‘any special kind of coin’, but this interpreta* 
tion is wTon.c:. It is not necesary to reail Klullis for K/iJi (trom a variant) 
as suggested by Jarrett {=:“fine gold"). J. S. 

An assignment of land revenue for charitable purI>^-^se^ . also a grant 
of land without stipulation of any condition or service. Wilson, 495. 

This is a grant of alienated lands specifying the boundar\ limits thereof. 
( liak, according to i*lliot, i" a patch of rent-free land detached from a \ illage 
Wilson, 97 
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absentee or actually in se* vice of the state. He should take 
care that land cultivated by the farmer himself and not by 
the tenant, as well as resumed lands, should not be suffered 
to fall .waste ; the property of the absentee or of him that 
dies without an heir he should duly keep under ward and 
report the circumstances. He should see that no capitation- 
tax be imposed nor interfere witli the remission of dues 
granted by former governments. 

He shall not make tlie occasions of journe\dng, feasting 
or mourning an opportunity for exactions, and rerrain from 
accepting presents. Whenever a lunrjaddaiii or patu'dri shall 
bring money or, advancing to the dais, sliall present a dam 
in obeisance, he shall not accept it. In the same he 

shall renounce balkati, which is the practice of taking a 
small fee from each village when the harvest is ready for 
reaping. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, 
market-booths, police, travelling passports, garden produce, 
temporary sheds, enclosure, fishing rights, port-dues, 
butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, leather, wool, and the like 
malpractices of the avaricious who fear not God. He shall 
provide for the periodic appointment of one among those 
best acquainted with the district, to reside at tlie royal 
court and furnish it with the minutest particulars. Every 
month he shall submit a statement of the condition of the 
people, of the jdgirddrs, the neiglibouring residents, the 
submission of the rebellious, the market prices, the current 
rents df tenements, the state of the destitute poor, of arti- 
ficers and all other contingencies. Should there be no 
koiwdi, the Collector must take tlie duties of that office 
ipon himself. 


A^N VI. 

The BiiikrhP 

Must be conscientious, a good writer, and a .skilful 
iccouiitaut. He is indispensable to the collector. It is his 
lilt}- to take from the kanuugc^'^ the average decennial state 

““A woiaI cif TurVJ'Ii origin, a \Miur or ^criiic. iOo . 1 < 1 . i. 

31 . 

An *” fiiccr in each ili-itrisA aoquaiiUe<l \vit!i it:, int>lonis i'.n-l lati'l-tcnart ^ 
:ul v.l’. 'Sc* aj)} K.iinl ineiit i- usually lK:caitary. He receiver rc])(.rt from ilie 
a.'a J of new ca cs (if alluvion and <Ulu\ ion, "alo-, ,, v^ilis (4 land 

l iA'li vntnil a c)i in tin rt|yir>lor <.>f niutaiitai '. Ho i'. .i j'^ oinae olVicer 

i ! Hi'x'rdinato m the tahsildar. Carm-ev. .’.o j.’ W'lAon. v,n 
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of the village revenues in money and kind, and having made 
himself acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district, satisfy the Collector in this regard, and lend his 
utmost assistance and attention. He sliall record all engage- 
ments made with the agriculturists, define the village boun- 
daries, and estimate the amount of arable and waste land. 
He shall note the names of the inunsif/'’ the superintendent 
(zdbit), the land-surveyor and thdnaddr, also that of the 
cultivator and headman, and record below, the kind of pro- 
duce cultivated. He should also set down the village, the 
pergunnah and the harvest, and subtracting the deficiency 
take the value of the assets, or after the manner of the 
people of the country, inscribe the name, the kiird of produce, 
and the deficiency below the date of cultivation. , 

When the survey of the village is complete, he shall 
determine the assessment of each cultivator and specify the 
revenue of the whole village. The Collector shall take the 
revenue on this basis, and forward a cojry of the surve}', 
called in Hindi khasra to the royal court. When drawing 
out the rolls, if the former documents are not available, he 
should take down in writing from the patwdri the cultivation 
of each husbandman by name and thus effect his purpose, 
and transmit the roll together with the balances and ccllec- 
tions punctually, and he shall enter the name of the tahsildar 
below each village, in the day-ledger. He shall record the 
name of each husbandman who brings his rent and grant 
him a receipt siigned by the treasurer. Copies of the rolls 
of the patwdri and muqaddam by means of which they have 
made the collections, together with the sarkh’.t, that is the 
memorandum given to the husbandman, he shall receiv'c 
from the •patwdri, and inspecting them, shall carefully 
•scrutinize them. If any falsification appears, he shall fine 
them. and report to the Collector daily and the collection 
and balances of each village and facilitate the performance 
of his duty. Whenever any cultivator desires a reference 
to his account, he shall settle it without delay and at the 
close of each harvest he shall record the collections and 
balances of each village and comj)are them with the patwdri's, 
and enter each day in the ledger the receipts and disburse- 
ments under each name and heading, and authenticate it 


Munaif—Xu officer employed to superintend tlie measurcnicni of the 
I.iuds of :i village in ‘concert with tlie villagers. [Wilson, 350]. For llie pod- 
ivn of the nutn^H in ^^her Shih*- r'-' onuc .oe Whhj S ‘T* jii.L nc i: 

iio. f'ld rr V 1 
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by the signature of the Collector and treasurer. At the end 
of the month, he shall enclose it in a bag under the seal 
of the Collector and forward it to the presence. He shall 
also despatch daih' the price-current of inohurs and rupees 
and otl er articles under the .seals of the principal men, and 
at the end of eacli harvest, he shall take the receipts and 
disbursements of the treasurer, and forward it authenticated 
by his signature. The abstract and .settlement of the assess- 
ment, at the close of each^year, he shall transmit under the 
signature of the Collector. He shall enter the effects and 
cattle plundered in any village, in the day-ledger, and 
report the circumstances. At the year’s end, when the 
time of the revenue-collections has closed, he shall record 
the balances due from the village and deliver the record to 
the Collector and forward a copy to the royal court. When 
removed from office, he shall make over to the Collector for 
the time being his account under the heads of balances, 
advances &c., and after .satisfying him in this regard, take 
the detail thereof and repair to the Court. 


AIN VII. 

I'hc Treasurer (Khaziinadar) 

Called in the language of the day FoladCir.^' The 
treasur}" should be located near the residence of the governor 
and the situation should be such where it is not liable to 
injur}’. He should receive from the cultivator any kind of 
mohurs, rupees or copper that lie may bring,- and not 
demand any particular coin. He shall require nor rebate on 
the august coinage of the realm but take merely the 
equivalent of the deficiency in coin-weight. Coinage of 
former reigns he shall accept as bullion. He shall keep 
the treasure in a strong room with the knowledge of the 
shitjdilr'' and tlie registrar, and count it every evening and 

' 'ria lenii in Arabic, to clollis lifted as \vai>t wnipptrs 

' r from Siml. ihe word itself is supposed to be derived from 

t! . 1 . V >aturv niid iioi to be of .\nibic ori^qfiii. The office was no doubt orij^inallv 
named from thi.'x di>iiiit:uishiii.u portion of apparel; whence the common name 
f^ojdar ijfiplicd to a banker, cash-keeper, or an officer in public establish- 
juents for weighing moiiev or bullion. See Wilson’s Closs., 160 nd 422. 

Shiqdiir, an :^iccr appointed to collect the rever.ue fr^.n a certain 
d'\ i>ion of land under the Moghul government; it was sometimes applied 
; ) tlir chief financial officer of a province or to the viceroy in his financial 
c,i]iacii\ . — Wil.^on’s Cr!(\<<oyy. 4S0. For this officer in Slier Shah’’' >\ >tcm, 

'CV ‘ \’ 'd '' T ■ O’! r-. the e.. • 
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cause a memorandum thereof to be signed by the Collector 
and compare the day-ledger with the registrar’s account and 
authenticate it by his signature. On the door of the trea- 
sury as sealed by the Collector, he should place a lock of 
his own, and open it onl5' with the cognisance of the Collec- 
tor and registrar. He shall not receive any monies from 
the cultivator save with the knowledge of the Collector and 
registrar, and he shall grant a receipt for the same. He 
shall cause the patwari's signature to be affi.xed to the ledger 
known in Hindustan as bahi, so that discrepancy may be 
avoided. He shall consent to no disbursements without 
the voucher of the and shall enter into no usurious 

transactions If any expenditure should be necessary that 
admits of no delay, he may act under the authority of the 
registrar and shiqiidr and represent the case to government. 
The aforementioned duties, from those of the commander 
of the troops up to this point, are pritnarily under the direct 
cognisance of the sovereign authority and as no one indi- 
vidual can perform them, a deputy is appointed for each 
function and thus the necessary links in administration are 
strengthened. 

Currency of the means of Subsistence. 

Since the benefit and vigour of human action are re- 
ferrible to bodily sustenance, so in proportion to its purity 
is the spirit strengthened; the body, were it otherwise, 
would grow corpulent and the spirit weak : the thoughts 
too under such a regimen, incline to refinement and actions 
to virtue. The .seekers of felicity, sober in conduct, are 
before all things particularly careful in the matter of food 
and do not pollute their hands with, every meat. To the 
simple in heart who fear God, labour is difficult and their 
means of living straitened. They have not that luminous 
insight which penetrating to the essence of 'things, dwells 
in repose, but through fear of the displeasure of God, are 
sunk in exhaustion of .soul from the pangs of hunger. As 
for instance in the case of the man who possessed a few 
COW’S, his legitimate property, and subsisted on their milk. 
By the accident of fortune, it chanced that they w'ere 

jyiu'iin. This Icnii was especially applied to the head financial minister 
whether of the stale or of a province, being charged in the latter with the col- 
lection of the revenue, its remittance to the imperial treasury and invested with 
extensive judicial powers in all civil and financial causes. Wilson’s 
Glossary, 144-145. For a full description, see Sarknr’s Adniinii^tiation, 

Ch. 3, § 1-5. 
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carried off, and lie passed some days fasting. An active 
fellow after diligent pursuit brought them back, but he 
would not accept them and replied, “I know, not whence 
those dumb animals have had food during these past few 
days.” In a short space this simple soul died. Many 
tales are told of such dull-witted creatures who have tlius 
passed away. There are also avaricious worldlings who do 
not recognize the difference between other people’s jiro- 
perty and their own, and gratify themselves at the expense 
of their spiritual and temporal good. The ignorant and 
distraught in mind, making their own necessities an occa- 
sion of spoliation and seizure, prepare for themselves eternal 
punishment. 

Simple, innocent-minded folk consider that there are 
no unappropriated waste lands and were they obtainable, 
it would be difffcult to furnish the implements of cultiva- 
tion, and if these could be had, the means of providing fowl 
which would enable them to labour, are not manifest. 
They can discover no mine to excavate, and if one were 
pointed out to them which had no owner, it would be 
extremely onerous to obtain a living therefrom. They are 
averse too, from the profession of arms, lest dear life be 
the exchange for base lucre. They withdraw themselves 
also from commerce for this reason that many ask a high 
price for their goods, conceal their deficiencies and praise 
them for qualities which are not in them, while they close 
their eyes to the evident excellencies of what they purchase 
and disparage it for faults it does not possess, preferring 
their own benefit to another’s loss. And they disapprove 
also of those wljo are content to hold lawful the sequestra- 
tion of the goods of rival sectaries, and they alfirm that if 
the fautor of such pretension be discerning and wise, it will 
seem an occasion for additional anxiety rather than a 
sanction to retain the property of another ; for how can the 
illicit seizure of what is another’s be commendable on the 
score of a difference of faith? On the contrary, it is a 
suggestion of the evil one, a phantasy of the dreams of the 
avaricious and unfit for the ears of the good. At the 
present time His Majesty has placed a lamp upon the high- 
way before all men, that they may distinguish the road 
from the pitfalls, and sink not into the slough of perdition, 
nor pass their dear lives in unprofitableness. 

Since there is infinite diversity in the natures of. men 
and distractions, internal and external, daily increase, and 
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heavy-footed greed travels post haste, and light-headed rage 
breaks its rein, where friendship in. this demon -haunted 
waste of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there 
is, in sooth, no remedy for such a world of confusion but 
in autocracy, and this panacea in- administration is attain- 
able only in the majesty of just monarchs. If a house or 
a quarter cannot be administered without the sanctions of 
hope and fear, of a sagacious ruler, how can the tumult of 
this world-nest of hornets be silenced save by the authority 
of a vicegerent of Almighty, power ? How, in such a case 
can the property, lives, honour, and leligion of the people 
be protected, notwithstanding that some recluses have 
imagined that this can be supernaturally accomplished, but 
a well-ordered administration has never been effected with- 
out the aid of sovereign monarchs. That fiery wilderness 
of talismanic power, too, is haunted by spells and sorcerers, 
and storms of confusion from this sea of undiscemment 
have arisen and arise, and many souls,Mhrough simplicity 
and shortsightedness, in the tuibulent billows of inexperi- 
ence have been and are still ever engulfed, while those 
who by the light of wisdom and through the grace of 
acceptance have bridled their desires and garnered provi- 
sions for the long journey to come, have, in the cross-roads 
of distraction, become the reproach of high and low, for 
their folly, irreligion and unbelief. In that assembly of 
ignorance should a philosopher of experience enter, he 
must needs take up the fashion of fools and so escape from 
the contumely of the base. 

It is evident that in all cultivated areas, the po.ssessors 
of property are numerous, and they hold their lands by 
ancestral descent, but through malevolence and despite, 
their titles become obscured by the dust of uncertainty 
and the hand of firmness is no longer stretched above 
them. If the cultivator hold in awe the power of the 
Adorner of the universe and the Elixir of the living, and 
the merchant turn back from evil designing and reflect in 
his heart on the favour of the lord of the world the depo- 
sitory of divine grace, his possessions would assuredly be 
approved of wisdom. Thus the virtue of property lies in 
the pledge of intention, and a just ruler, like a saltbed, 
makes clean the unclean, and the evil good. But without 
honest coadjustors, abundant accessories of state and a full 
treasury even he could effect nothing and the condition oi 
.subserviency and obedience would lack the bloom of 
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discipline. Now the man of robust frame should, in the 
first place, choose the profession of arms and reflect on the 
assistance which he is capable of rendering, so as to regard 
bis life as devoted to the task of preserving human society 
from dissolution. The means of sustenance are likewise 
as abundant to the labourer as forage for his cattle. But 
if a man is unequal to this, he should endeavour, in some 
way, to enter into the number of state servants. Thus the 
currency of the means of subsistence rests on a twofold 
basis, viz., the justice of sovereign monarchs and regard 
to the welfare of well-disposed dependents. The base 
materialist understands not the language of reason and 
never transcends the limits of bodily sense. This unfertile 
soil needs the water of the sword, not the limpid sprifig 
of demonstration. In the presence of the majesty of the 
prince, the proud and perverse of disposition sink into 
obscurity while the prosperity of the good who seek after 
justice is ever continuous. 

Of a truth, whatever be the recompense of the guar- 
dianship over the four^^ priceless elements of the constitu- 
tion, it is both meet and expedient and according to the 
Almighty will. To the watchmen over the house, the lord 
thereof appoints the guerdon, and to the watchmen of the 
universe, its shepherds. If the whole of a man’jS posses- 
sions were spent for the protection of his honour, it would 
be but fitting if in gratitude he further pledged his whole 
credit, how much the more when it is a question of the 
guardianship of the four great elements of State polity ? 
But just monarchs exact not more than is necessary to 
effect theif purpose and stain not their hands with avarice ; 
and hence it is that this principle varies, as has been stated, 
according to diversities of age and country. From this 
suggestive digression, it will be evident that whatever 
circumspect rulers exact from their subjects after due deli- 
beration and to subserve the interests of justice and grant 
to their submissive dependents, has a perfect propriety and 
is universally in vogue. It is also clear that the main- 
tenance of the soldier should be ampler and more choice. 
Next follow the cultivators and then other artisans. 


** In Vol. I. Abul Fazl’s preface, they are named as (I) the warriors, 
(2) the artificers and merchants, (3) the learned, and (4) the husbandmen 
and laboiirers,r-who are respectively likened to the four elements, fire, air, 
water and earth. [J. S.] 
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Ancient Greek” treatises affirm that professions are cir- 
cumscribed to three classes, the Noble, the Base, and the 
Intermediate. The former refers to the mind and is, also, 
of not more than three kinds : the first concerns the pure 
intellect, as sagacity and capability of administration ; the 
second, acquired knowledge, as composition or eloquence, 
the third personal courage, as military duty. The Base 
also is of three kinds : the first is opposed to the common 
weal of mankind, such as the hoarding of grain; the 
second is the contrary of any one virtue, as buffoonery ; 
the third is such as the disposition is naturally averse from, 
as the trade of a barber, a tanner or a sweeper. The Inter- 
mediate comprises various callings and trades ; some that 
are of necessity, such as agriculture; others which coCild 
be dispensed with, as dyeing; others again simple, as 
carpentry and ironmongery; and some compound, as the 
manufacturing of scales or knives. 

From this exposition the distinguished character of 
the military profession is evident. In shoi't, the noblest 
source of maintenance is to be found in a profession which 
is associated with just dealing, self-restraint and bravery 
and apart from evil doing and sensuality. The good regard 
three things as necessary in a profession — avoidance of 
tyranny, refraining from what is dishonourable, abstinence 
from all that is mean ; by what is dishonourable, is meant 
buffoonery and the like low pursuits; by what is mean, is 
understood an inclination to base callings. 

When an appropriate means of maintenance is secured, 
it is a requisite condition of economy to husband a portion 
of one’s means, provided that the household is not thereby 
straitened. The mendicant should not be turned away 
disappointed nor subjected to the reproof of covetousness 
and greed. The propef control of an estate is conditional 
on the expenditure being less than the income ; it is per- 
mitted to indulge a little in commercial speculation and 
engage in remunerative undertakings, reserving a part in 
coin and valuables, a part in gi)ods and wares, and some- 
what invested in the speculations of others, and yet a por- 


The reference is, i^o doubt, to Aristotle’s Politics 2 . ( A ) true sense 
of which has been lost by filtration through some Arabic version or para- 
phrase. [H. S. J.] 

The reader will find most of these ideas in a rather different form in 
Aristotle’^ Politics, Walford's translation in Bohn’s Classical Library (1898), 
Bk. IV. Ch. IV (pp. 130 sqq.) Bk. UI. Ch. V (p. 91). [J. S.] 

— .8 
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tion in lands and immoveable estates, and a share may be 
entrusted to borrowers of credit, and expenditure regulated 
with circumspection, justice and modesty. Let such a one 
be frank in his commercial dealings and give no place in 
his heart to self-reproach. He should keep in view of his 
purpose, the will of Godj not the hope of gratitude, the 
increase of reputation or the expectation of reward. He 
should also give freely to the needy whose destitution is 
unexposed. There is also a twofold manner of munificence 
which if exercised in just measure, is meritorious. Firstly, 
what is given in pure generosity of large.sse such as a pre- 
sent and the like. This should be done quickly and 
secretly and without setting store on its amplitude or 
abundance, nor yet so as to cripple one’s resources or 
exhaust them. 

Secondly what is called for by occasional exigencies, 
either in procuring comforts or removing grievances, such 
as what i.s given to oppressors or to the profligate in order 
that person, property and honour may escape their injury. 
But in this he should use moderation. In procuring the 
conveniences of life, however, it is better that the bounty 
should be liberal. 

People of the world in the matter of living are to-be 
resolved into three classes. One class are fallen into such 
heedlessness that spiritual needs do not enter their compre- 
hension, much less are practically considered. Another 
through their luminous fortune are so immersed in the 
consideration of essential truths that they give no thought 
to their means of sustenance. But those who seek the 
felicity to come, the circumspect in conduct, neglect not a 
just appreciation of life but make external conditions the 
instrument of interior well being in the hope of admission 
among those absorbed in divine love, and so attaining to 
the third degree of felicity, whence after traversing the 
arid waste of deliverance, they may repose in the second.^® 

The dues of sovereignty have thus been set^forth. The 
circulation of the means of sustenance, thus, is seen to rest 
on the justice of prudent monarchs and the integrity of 
con.scientions dependents. And because the conditions of 


That is, acconliiiK to the theology of the mystics, the third .stage in 
the i>rogres.sive spiritual life i.s the attraction of "the soul to God Allah; 
the .second i.s immersion iii the Divine love f\~AUah; the supreme stage is 
the iinitive Mtx* Allah re.served for his rhoseii saints. 
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the royal state and prerogative vary in different countries, 
and soils are diverse in character, some producing abun- 
dantly with little labour, and others the reverse, and as 
inequalities exist also, through the remoteness or vicinity 
of water and cultivated tracts, the adiiiinistration of each 
state must take these circumstances into consideration and 
fix its demands accordingly. Throughout the whole extent 
of Hindustan where at all times so many enlightened 
monarchs have reigned, one-sixth of the produce was 
exacted ; in the Turkish empire, Iran and Turan a fifth, 
a sixth, and a tenth respectively. In ancient times a capi- 
tation tax was imposed called, khirdj. Kubad disapproved 
of this practice, and resolved that the revenue should be 
fixed upon arable land accurately surveyed. But his death 
occurred before he could accomplish his design. Noshir- 
vvan (his son) carried it to completion and made the jarib 
of ten square reeds. This was sixty royal yards square. 
One fourth of this was taken as a qafiz^^ and valued at three 
dirhams,” and the third part was fixed as the contribution 
due to the state. Qafiz is a measure, called also sda’ weigh- 
ing eight ratl,^ and, some say, more. The dirham is equal 
in weight to one misqdl. When the Caliphate fell to Omar, 
at the suggestion of the learned, he adopted the plan of 
Noshirwan but through the vicissitudes of temporal con- 
ditions, he ihtroduced some alterations which may be 
gathered from ancient volumes. In Turan and Iran from 
ages past, they have exacted a tenth, but the exactions have 
increased to more than a half which does not appear exor- 
bitant to a despotic government. In Egypt they take for a 

Fadddn of the best soil, 3 Ibrahimis 

,, ,, ,, middling, 2 

,, ,, ,, worst, .1. ,, 


In the original, the word qabzah is written erroneously for qasbah which 
is corrected in the subsequent page with the following note. “According to 
the glossaries, 6 barleycorns make an asba\ (finger breadth) : 4 asba\ a 
qabz^ : 8 qabzah, a zarQa^ (cubit) ; 10 cubits, a qasbah : 10 qasbah, an ashl : 
a jarib is 1 square ashl, i.e., 10 square qasbah or 100 square cubits. Accord- 
ing to the quaSmah, 4 asba* is equal to a qabzah, and 10 qabzah a cubit, and 
60 cubits an ashL According to this, a /qr/b would be 60 squa»'e cubits.*’ 

Qafiz . — ^A space of ground containing from about 124 to 144 cubits 
square. It is also a dry measure. Enc. IsL ii. 622. 

Dirham in Ency of Islam, i. 978; and Ain-i-Akbarl, i. I. Ain II. 

Rati is variously rated at 12 to 16 oz. At Bomba> it is said to be 
equal to 36 Surat rupees. In the Red Sea littoral the Rottolo, ^as it is 
corruptly called, varies from 10 to 24 oz. avoirdupois. Wilson’s Gloss., 441. 
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The faddim^^ is a measure of land of 100 square reeds, 
each of which is equal to one hda\ An Ibrahimi- is current 
for 40 kabirs and 14 kabirs is equal to a rupee of Akbar. 
Shah. In some parts of ^he Turkish empire, they exact 
from Ae husbandman 30 Akchehs for every yoke of oxen. 
The Akcheh is a silver coin equal tp 81 Ibrahimis. And 
from ci'own lands the demand is 42 Akcheh, and from each 
soldier 21, besides which the governor of the Subah takes 
15 more. In some parts for each plough 20, and from 
each soldier 7 Akcheh, while the Governor takes six. In 
others, the Sanjaqbegi^' receives 27 and the Subashi 
(kotwal) twelve. Other systems are also given which 
obtain in that empire. 


Note on Islamic land-tax. 

The very obscure and complicated subject of the land 
system of early Islam can be best studied in the Encylo- 
pcedia of Islam by piecing together information scattered 
under the following words ; — Kharadj (ii. 902), Muqasama 
(Suppl. 154), 'Ushr (iv. 1050-1052), Ddr-al-.Sulh (i. 919), 
and Fat' (ii. 38). Abu Yusuf Ibn Yaqub's Kitdb-vd-Khirdj 
(Fr. tr. by E. Fagan) is not very helpful. The applica- 
tion of ’the system to India in Aurangzib’s. reign is dis- 
cussed in detail in Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal Administra- 
tion, 3rd ed., ch. XI. 

The term sulhiy, for the meaning of which Abul Fa/.l 
refers us to “ancient documents,’’ will be understood from 
the following passages of the Ency. Islam (i. 919, under 
Ddr ul Sulk) : “With the Christian population of Najran 
Muhammad himself entered on treaty relationships, 
guaranteeing their safety and laying on them a certain 
tribute. See on the whole story, Baladhuri, Fntuh-al- 
Bulddn. The constitutional situation on the matter is thus 


•par faddCni, a certain measure of land, subdivided into 24 qirdt — loosely 
reckoned as the quantity which a yoke of oxen will plough in one day and 
commonly defined as consisting of 333% qasahehs, the latter being 24 qabdah, 
and the qabdah being the measure of a nian*s list with the thumb erect, or 
about 6% inches. Lane’.s Arab. Lex. Ency. Islam, ii, 36. 

Sanjaq is a word in Turkish,' signifying a flag or standard : it also 
means a minor province t)f which several form one Eyulat cr Government. It 
is ill this latter sense that the word should probably be taken, signifying 
the provincial governor. An .AUchch is % of a pdra and consequently the 
of a piastre or the r.\’, of a penny ; it is frequently mentioned umler the name 
of asper, a corruption of the Greek equivalent for the proper Turkish word. 
[Ency. Islam, iv. 148. Aqcha, in ibid., i. 229], 
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formally laid down by Mawardi : All territories . . . under 
Muslim control . . . fall into three divisions : (i) those taken 
by force of arms ; (it) those taken without fighting after 
the flight of their previous owners; (Hi) those taken by 
treaty (Sulli). . . In the last (class) if the title to the soil 
remains with the original owners, . . . the terms of the 
treaty are that the owners retain their lands and pay a 
Khafdj from their produce; that this kliardj is regarded 
as a jizya which falls away when they embrace Islam ; that 
their lands are absoluteh’’ their own to sell or pledge ; and 
that their country is neither Dar-ul-1 slam nor Ddr-ul-Harb 
but Ddr-ul-Sulh. When these lands pass to a Muslim, 
Khardj can no longer be collected . . . Mawardi includes 
among the Bildd al Isldm this Ddr-ul-Sulh/’ Alscr, ibid., 
ii. 38 under FaV : — “Verses lix. 6, 3 and 10 of the Quran 
were revealed when Muhammad had resolved not to divide 
the fields and orchards left by the Ban u’l Nadir, who had 
been driven out of the country, as booty of war among 
those who had taken part in the siege, but to give them to 
the Muhajirs exclusively. He justified this action by 
arguing that these were really obtained not by fighting, 
but in a peaceful fashion, by surrender.’’ 

“At a later period ‘Umar I thought that this principle 
should be applied to the newly conquered territories also. 
He ordered that only movable projaerty captured should be 
divided among the Arab conquerors, but not the land. . . . 
As a rule only the native population was to till the ground 
and pay . . . tribute to the Muslim treasury. This payment 
{khardj) was to be bound up with the possession of land for 
all time . . . The only exception was those districts, whose 
inhabitants had voluntarily surrendered on the approach 
of the Arab army on condition that they were allowed to 
retain possession of their lands* In such districts (the 
so called Ddr-ai-Sulh) the land did not belong to the fdi.” 
[/. Sarkar.] 

The Muhammadans account conquered lands of 3 
kinds : U*shri, Khirdji and Snlhiy. The first two are sub- 
divided into five kinds and the last into two. U’shri, 1st 
kind; the district of Tehamah which corapri.ses Mecca, 
Taif, Yemen, O’man, Bahrayn.“ 2nd kind; land of which 


** The text has a word following “Bahrayn** which may possibly be read 
ns a proper name. Either Rabali or Rayah, bt Abu’l Fa/.l quotes evidently 
ir .,111 the Fatawa of Qazi Khan (A.H. 592, Haj. Klial.) where the ^definition 
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the owner has voluntarily embraced that faith. 3rd, Lands 
which have been conquered and apportioned. 4th, Land 
on which an adherent of that faith has built a mosque or 
planted a vine or laid out a garden or fertilized it with rain 
water; otherwise other conditions apply. 4th, Waste land 
which has been brought into cultivation by permission of 
the owner. Khirdji 1st kind ; Persia proper and Kirman. 
2nd, Land which a tributary subject has laid out as grounds 
round about his house. 3rd, Land which a Muslim has 
reclaimed and irrigates from a source constructed from the 
public revenues. 4th, Land which has been acquired by 
convention. 6th, Land cultivated by means of water that 
pays revenue. Sulhiy, Lands of the Bani Najran and Bani 
Taghlib;“ the details of these may be learnt from ancient 
documents. Likewise, in some treatises, land is regarded 
under three heads. 1st, Land cultivated by Muslims which 
they deem U*shr:^ 2nd, Land of which the proprietors 
have accepted that faith. According to some, this is 
U’shri, and others say that it is U’shri or Khirdji, accord- 
ing to the determination of the Imam. 3rd, Land acquired 
by conquest, which some make U’shri and others khirdji, 
and others again affirm that its classification rests with the 
Imam. 4th, Land which those outside the faith retain 
on convention. This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by 
khirdji lands is of two kinds. 1. Muqdsamah (divided), is 
the 5th or 6th produce of the soil. 2. Wazifah*^ which is 
settled according to the capability and convenience of the 
tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue 
khirdj, and as the share of the producing body is in excess 
of their expenditure, the Zakdt" is taken from the amount 
under certain stipulations and this they call a tithe, but on 


of the limits of U*shri are laid down exactly as in che text with the opiission 
of Rabah. The Fatfiwa i A'lamgiri follows Qazi Khan. From the variants 
of this doubtful reading given in the notes, ^t is clear that there is some 
corruption and perhaps the variant of M.S. Dal is correct. 

** The text has Tha’lab, a misprint. The details of the submission of 
these two tribes may be gathered from Caussin De Perc. Essai sur Vhisioirn 
cics Arabes. Eiicy. Islam, iii. 825 (under NadjirUn), Sup. 254 (under Vqail), 
Sup. 223 (under Taghlib). 

** This word signifies a tenth and is the lithe assessed on lands under 
^fuslini rule. Vyhri arc therefore those lands subject to tlie tithe. 

Wazifah signifies a stipend or any tiling stipulated or agreed upon ; 
hence, revenue collected at a stipulated or fixed rate for a certain quantity 
of land, Wilson^s Gloss., 557. 

the po<»r rale, the ])oni(>ti therefrom given as the due. of God by 
the pos.sc.ssor that he may piinfy it thereby , the root of the word, zakd, 
denoting purity. Tlie proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 
2'j p.c. pnnided that the jiropcrty is of a (ertaiii amount and has l>een in 
possc.^sioji eleven' nionihs. See E>u'y. Isl. iv. 1202-1204. 
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each of these points there is much difference of opinion. 
The Caliph Omar, during his time, taxed those who were 
not of his faith at the rate of 48 dirhams for persons of 
condition, 24 for those of the middle class, and 32 for the 
lowest class. This was called the Jaziyah (capitation tax). 

In every kingdom government taxes the property' of 
the subject over and above the land revenue and this they 
call Tamghah.” In Iran and Turan the 3 ’ collect the land tax 
from some, from other.® the Jihat and from others again the 
Sdir Jihdt, while other ce.sses under the name of Wajulidt 
and Farua’dt are exacted. In short, what is imposed on 
cultivated lands by way of quit-rent is termed Mdl. Imports 
on manufactures of respectable kinds are called Jihdt, and 
the remainder Sait*^ Jihdt. Extra collections over and 
above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhdt ; 
otherwise they are termed Furua’dt. 

In every country such demands are troublesome and 
vexatious to the people. His Majesty in his wise states- 
manship and benevolence of rule carefully examined the 
subject and abolished all arbitraiy ta.'cation, disapproving 
that these oppressions should become established by 
custom. He first defined the gaz, the tandb, and the highah 
and laid down their bases of measurement : after which he 
classed the lands according to their relative values in pro- 
duction and fixed the revenue accordingly. 


The Turkish word tamghS means a royal seal or stamp : sometimes 
written altamgha from the Turkish al. red. The word also signifies a royal 
grant under the seal of some of the former native princes and recognised by 
the British Government as conferring a title to rent-free land in perjietuity, 
hereditary and transferable. Although, perhaps, originally bearing a red or 
purple stamp, the colour of the imperial seal or signature became in Indian 
practice indifferent. Wilson’s Gloss., 19. llucy. Isl. ii. 171. 

** In it.' original purport, the word signifies moving, walking, or the 
remainder ; from the latter it came to denote the remainitig or all other 
sources of revenue in addition to the land tax from a variety of imposts, as 
customs, transit dues, houses, fees, market tax &c., in which, sense it is 
current throughout India : the several imixists under this name were alxdished 
by the British Government, except cu toins, duties on spirituous liquors ami 
other minor items. The privilege of imposing local taxes umkr the name of 
SJ/V, was also taken away from private individuals, l)Ut it siill applies to 
various items of the income from landed property not conijwiscd in the pro- 
duce of cultivation, as rent from fislieries, timber, fruit-trees, bees’-v.ax i\c. ; 
it also designates certain admitted manorial rights or prescriptive f»es and 
cesses levied from residents in a village, or from cultivators by the proprie- 
tors, which have long been established and ore upon the record : the former 
of these additions are usually taken into account, the latter n<tt, in fixing 
the asse.ssmcnt. It is al.so n ^ax on personal p>roperty. In M.ir.iilii it aj.so 
bigiiifies the place where the customs ;ire levied. WiNoiiV; i = 1. 
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A’IN VIII. 
The Ildhi Gaz 


Is a measure of length and a standard gauge. High 
and low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Throughout Hindustan there were 
tlirce such measures current, ^ viz., long, middling and 
short. Each was divided into 24 equal parts and each part 
called 'Vassitj.^^ A Tasstij of the 1st kind was equal to 8 
ordinary barley-corns placed together breadthways, and of 
the other two respectively, to 7 and 6 barley-corns.. The 
long p;az was used for the measurement of cultivated lands, 
roads, distances, forts, reservoirs and mud walls. The 
middling was employed to measure buildings of stone and 
wood, bamboo-built houses, places of worship, wells and 
gardens, and tjie short gaz for cloth, arms, beds, seats of 
state, sedan chairs, palanquins, chairs, carts and the like. 

In some other countries, although they reckon the gaz 
as consisting of 24 Tasstij, they make 


1 Tassuj equal to 2 Habbah (grain). 


1 Habbah 
1 Barlev-coru 
1 Mustard seed 
1 Fals 
I Fatila 
1 Naqir 
1 Qitmir 
1 Zarrah 
1 Haba 


2 Barley-corns. 

6 Mustard seeds. 
12 Fals. 

6 Fatila. 

() Naqir. 

8 Qitmir. 

12 Zarrah. 

8 Haba. 

2 Wahmah. 


Some make 4 Tassuj equal to 1 Dang. 

6 Dang ,, 1 Gaz. 


Others reckon the gaz as 24 fingers, each finger equal 
to the breadth of 6 barley-corns, and each barley-corn equal 
in thickness to () hairs from the mane of a cob. In some 
ancient books they make the gaz equal to two spans and 
tw ice round the joint (girih) of the thumb, and they divided 
it into 16 girih and each girih was subdivided into 4 parts 


•' Tii>siij is .'!!i nrahirized \vot*\ from the Pers. tasit, a wei.^ht of 4 harley- 
j'., ilu* 2 I 1 I 1 part a weight niea<iiire fn* day. Ency. Islam, iv. 692 huKler 
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which they called 4 pahr, so that a pahr was the sixty-fourth 
part of a gaz. 

In other ancient records the gaz is reckoned of seven 
kinds. 1st, The Gaz i SauJa {Gaz of traffic) consisting of 
24 digits and two-thirds of a digit. Harun ur Rashid of 
the House of ‘Abbas took this measure from the hand of 
an Abyssinian slave who was one of his attendants : the 
Nilometer®" of Egypt is on this measure, and houses and 
cloths are also measured by it. 2nd, Ziraa’ i qasbah, 
(Reed-yard) called also A *dmah, and Daur, of 24 digits : 
this was introduced by Ibn Abi Laila.** 3rd, The Yusufiyah, 
used by the provincial governors of Baghdad for the mea- 
surement of houses : it consisted of 25 digits. 4th, The 
short Hdshimiyah, of 28 digits and a third. Bilal®* the son 
of Abi Bardah introduced it : according to some it was Abu 
Musa Ash’ari his grandfather. 5th, The long Hdshimiyah 
of 29 digits and. two-thirds which Mansur the A’bbaside 
favoured. It is also called the Maliq and Ziyddiyah. 
Ziyad*' was the so-called son of Abu Sufiyan who used it 
to measure the lands in Arabian I’raq. 6th, The Omariyah 
of 31 digits. During his Caliphate, Omar carefully con- 
sidered the long, short and middling gaz. He took the 
three kinds together and to one-third of the aggregate he 
added the height of the closed fist and the thumb erect. He 
closed both ends of the measure with tin and sent it to 
Hudaifah*^ and Othman*^-b-Hunaif which they used for the 
measurement of the villages in Arabian Iraq. 7th, The 
Mdmuniyah of 70 digits less a third. Mamun brought it 
into use, and it was employed for measuring rivers, plains 
and road distances. 


**'^The cubit of the Nilonieter is supposed to be the same as that of the 
Jews, which is exactly two feet English : if so the 24 digits will be precisely 
rnches. A finger's breadth may be safely taken as three quarters of an inch. 
Useful Tables, pp. .87, 88. For ZmF see Eucy. Isl. i. 959 Sunder DhirH*). 

•* M fihammaa-b’Abdur Rahimln, surnamed Ibn Abi Eayla, was a distin- 
guished jurisconsult and one of the Tdbiis. He was Qadhi of Kufa where he 
was born A.H. 74, and died in A.H. ’18. D’Herb. 

BUM . — The grandson, of Abu Musa al .Ashari, Qadhi of Basrah, of which 
his grandfather had been Governor. See a brief notice of him in Ibn Khali 
Vol. II, p. 2. 

ZiyUd, the governor of Iraq. {Enc. Isl. iv. 1232). 

•* Hudaifah, one of the most eminent of the Companions of Muhammad. 
Omar appointed him to the government of Madain, where he died after the 
assassination of Othnian and 40 days after the acceiiioii of ’Ali. Ibn Hajar. 
B/c;. Diet. 

Ofhtuiln. — He was governor of Basrah under the Calipli ’.Mi. Ibn 
Khnll, p. 391, Vol. IV. 

0 
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Some in former times reckoned the cloth-measure 
{gaz) to be seven times the fist, and the fist was equal to 
four fingers closed : according to others, one finger less. 
The survey gaz, according to some, was the same seven 
fists : others made it seven fists together with one finger 
(thumb?) erect added to the seventh fist. Others again 
added another finger to that fist ; while some made it seven 
fists with one finger adjoined to each fist. 

Sultan Sikander Lodi in Hindustan introduced another 
gaz of the breadth of 41 Iskandaris and a half. This was 
a copper coin mixed with silver. Humayun added a half 
and it was thus completed to 42. Its length was 32 digits. 
But some authors anterior to his time make mention of a 
similar measure. Sher Khan and Salim Khan [Sur], 
under whom Hindustan was released from the custom of 
dividing the grain and its apportionment, in measuring 
land used this gaz. Till the thirty first-year of the Divine 
Era, although the A kbar Shdhi gaz qi 46 fingers was used 
as a cloth-measure, the Iskandari gaz was used for culti- 
vated lands and buildings. His Majesty in his wisdom, 
seeing that the variety of measures was a source of incon- 
venience to his subjects, and regarding it as subservient 
only to tbe dishonest, abolished them all and brought a 
medium gaz of 41 digits into general use. He named it 
the ildhi gaz and it is employed by the public for all 
purposes. 


ATN IX. 

The Tanab.^ 

His Majesty fixed for the jarib the former reckoning 
in yards and chose the measurement of sixty square, but 
adopted the Ildhi gaz. The Tandb (tent rof^e) was in 
Hindustan a measure of hempen rope twisted which became 


** iThe Tavlih, Jarib and Bigha seem to have been indiscriminately naed as 
nearly intcrchanji<cable terms. The Jftfib in its original use, according to 
Wilson was a measure of capacity equal to 60 qafiz or 384 ntadd, 

aixmt 768 ixntnds. It then became applied to a land measure, or as much 
Innd as could be sown with a Jarib of seed-com, and then appears to have 
n loosely used for a bigha. In course of time it occurs as a measure of 
land of various extent, and as the chain or rope for measuring. In the 
iV: W. P. the measuren’eiits were made by a chain, and the Jarib is — to 5 
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shorter or longer according to the dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere. It would be left in the dew and thus 
fraudfully moistened. Oftentimes it would be employed 
in the early morning when it had got damp and had 
shrunk, and by the end of the day it had become dry and 
had lengthened. In the former case, the husbandmen 
sufFered loss, in the latter the royal revenues were dimi- 
nished. In the 19th year of the Divine era, the jarib was 
made of bamboos joined by iron rings. Thus it is subject 
to no variation, and the relief to the public was felt every- 
where while the hand of dishonest greed was shortened. 


ATN X. 

The Bigha 

Is a name applied to the jarib. It is a quantity of land 
60 gaz long by 60 broad. Should there be any diminution 
in length or breadth or excess in either, it is brought into 
square measure and made to consist of 3600 square gaz.^ 
They divide the bigha into 20 parts, each of which is called 
biswah, and this is divided into 20 parts each of which is 
termed biswansah. In measuring they reduce no further. 
No revenue is required from 9 biswansah, bit ten they 
account as one biswah. Some, however, subdivide the 
biswansah into 20 parts, each of which they called taswan- 


chains of 11 yards each, or to 60 gaz or 20 gathas or knots. A square of one 
jarib is a bigha. Before the new system of survey, it was usual to measure 
lands paying revenue with a jarib of 18 knots only, two being coiled round 
the measurer, but free lands were measured with the entire rope of 20 knots. 
In Sindh a jarib is a measure of a 150 square feet. In Telegu, it is applied 
to garden land or its produce. The standard bigha of the revenue surveyors 
of 3ie N. W. P. is=to 3,025 sq. yds. or H of an acre. In Bengal the bigha 
contained only 1,600 sq. yds. or a little less than of an acre. In Benares 
at the time of the settlement, it was determined at 3,136 sq. yds. In other 
perganahs it was equal to 2,025 to 3,600 or 3,925 sq. yds. A kachha bigha 
IS in some places a third, in others only a fourth of a full bigha. Akbar’s 
bigha of 3,6)0 Ilahi gaz was considered = to 3,025 sq, yds. of the bigha of 
Hindust&n. In Cuttack the bigha is now considered to be an English acre. 
The Maratha bigha is called 20 punds or 400 sq. kaihis or rods of (each) 5 cubits 
and 5 hand-breadths. The Guzerat bigha contains only 284 1 sq. yds. Mr. 
Elliot specifies six variations found in tile Upper Provinces. See Wilson's 
doss, under Bigha and Jarib. Ency. Islam, iii. 530-539 (under ol-M/zdu) and 
i. 1018 (under D jarib). Elliot Memoirs, ii. 189 (jarib). 

”The text has an error of 00 for 600. 3600 sq. gaz -=2, ^00 sq. yards = 0 538 
or somewhat more than half an acre. U. T., p. 88. 
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sah, which they again divide into 20 parts, calling each 
tapwansah. This again they partition into 20 portions, 
and name them severally answdnsah. A bigha as measured 
by the tandb of hemp, was two biswah and 12 biswdnsah 
smaller in extent than the bigha measured by the tandb of 
bamboo. This makes a difference of 10 bigha in a hundred. 
Although the tandb of hemp was of 60 gaz, yet in the twist- 
ing it shrank to 56. The Ildhi gaz was longer than the 
Iskandari by one bisviah, 16 biswdnsah, 13 taswdnsah, 8 
tapwdnsah, and 4 answdnsah. The difference between the 
two reduced the bigha by 14 biswah, 20 biswdnsah, 13 
taswdnsah, 8 tapwdnsah, and 4 answdnsah. In one hundred 
bighas the variation in the two measures amounted to 22 
bighas, 3 biswah and 7 biswdnsah. 


ATN XI. 

Land and its classification, and the ptoportionate 
dues of Sovereignty . 

When His Majesty had determined the gaz, the tandb, 
and the bigha, in his profound sagacity he classified the 
lands and fixed a different revenue to be paid by each. 

Polaf is land which is annually cultivated for each 
crop in succession and is never allowed to lie fallow. 

Parauti is land left out of cultivation for a time that it 
may recover its strength. 

Chachar is land that has lain fallow for three or four 
years. 

Banjar is land uncultivated for five years and more. 

Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, 
good, middling and bad. They add together the produce 
of each sort, and a third of this represents the medium 
produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal 
dues. The revenue le\'ied by Sher Khan, which at the 
present daj- is represented in all provinces as the lowest 
rate of assessment, generally obtained, and for the con- 
venience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was 
lakcn in ready morfey. 
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Produce of Polaj Land.^ Spring Harvest, called in 
Hindi Asddhi. 



Produce of a bigha of the 
best sort of Polaf. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
middling sort. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
worst sort. 

Aggregate produce 6f 
three bighas of different 

c/i 

t: 

S 

One third of the preced- 
ing, being the medium 
produce of a bigha of 
polaj. 

One third of the raedhira 
produce, being the pro- 
portion fixed for the 
revenue. 


Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. 8r. 

Wheat 

18 


12 


8 

S5 

38 

85 

12 88i 

4 121 

Nukhud — (Vetches) 

13 


10 

20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10 18| 

8 18 

Adas — Pulse (Cicer lins) in 











Hindi. Masur 

8 

10 

6 

20 

4 

25 

19 

15 

6 18} 

2 6 

Barley 

18 

0 

12 

20 

8 

15 

38 

85 

12 38} 

4 121 

Linseed 

6 

20 

6 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 7 

1 29 

Safflower — (carthamus tine- 











torius) 

8 

SO 

6 

30 

6 

10 

20 

80 

6 86i 

2 12 

Arzan — ^Millet (Penicum 











miliaceum (in Hindi 











Chim) * ... 

10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 H 

2 27} 

Mustard ... ... 

10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 li 

2 27} 

Peas 

13 

0 

10 

20 

8 

25 

32 

6 

10 23 

3 28 

Fenugreek {MeiM) 

14 

0 

11 

0 

9 

85 

34 

35 

11 26 

3 85 

Kur rice 

24 

0 

18 

0 

14 

10 

66 

10 

18 80 

6 10 


The revenue from musk melons, ajwdin {Ligusticum 
ajowan), onions and other greens not counted as produce, 
was ordered to be paid in ready money at £he rates herein- 
after mentioned. 


•• I have copied the form of the 4 following tables from Gladwin. Abul 
Fazl makes the calculation for the 4th and 5th columns for wheat only. 
For vetches and pulse he omits the 4th column and omits the 4th and 5th 
of all the remainder. The fractions below a quarter of a seer are discarded 
in calculating the proportion fixed for revenue : the thirds are not always 
mathematically exact, and fractions are sometimes raised to a unit or alto- 
gether omitted. 
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Polaj Land. 

The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindi Sawani. 



ICd. Sr.Md. 

Molasses*' ... ... 13 0 10 

Cotton ... ..- 10 0. 7 

Shun Mushkin — Dark co- 
loured, small in grain 
and white, fragrant, that 
npens quickly and plea- 
sant to taste ... 24 0 18 

Common rice, not of the 
above quality ... 17 0 12 

Mdash — in Hindi Muug 

(Phaseolus mungo) ... 10 20 7 

Mush Siah— H. Uridh (a 
kind of vetch) ... 10 20 7 

Moth (lentils), coarser than 
the white, mung and 

better than the dark ... 6 20 S 

Jowdr (Andropogon Sor- 
ghum. Roxb.) ... IS 0 10 

Sham&kh — H. Sanwdn (Pa- 
nicum frumentacenin. 

Roxb.) ... ... 10 20 8 

Kodron** (like Saawdn) 
but its outer husk dark- 
ish red ... ... 17 0 12 

Sesame ... ... 8 0 6 

Kangunl (Panicum itali- 
enm) ... ... 6 20 5 

Turtya, like mustard seed, 
but inclined to red ... 6 20; 5 

Arzan (Panicum miliaceum) j 

generally a spring crop 16 0 1 18 

Latularah grows in ear, I 

the grain like Kanguni 10 20 7 
Mandwah (Cynosnras co- | 

rocauns) the ear like | 

SSnwan, the seed like ! 

mustard seed, but some 
red, some white 11 20 9 


Sr.Md. Sr.Md. Sr.Md. Sr.Md. Sr. 

20 1 7 20 31 0 10 13} 3 18 

20 5 0 22 20 7 20 2 20 

0.14 10 56 10 18 80 6 10 

20 1 9 15 38 85 12 88} 4 IS 

20 5 10 28 10 7 '80 2 23} 

20 5 10 28 10 7 80 2 28} 

10 3 SO 15 20 5 6} 1 29 

20 7 20 31 0 10 13} 8 18 

20 5 5 24 5 8 1} 2 27} 

20 9 15 38 85 12 88} 4 12} 

04 0 18 060 20 

10 8 80 IS 20 5 7 1 29 

10 8 80 15 20 5 7 1 29 

20 10 25 40 5 18 1} 4 18} 

20 5 10 28 10 7 80 2 28} 

062027 090 80 


•'The 4th and 5th columns have been omitted by .Abul Fazl. 

•* A variant gives Kodon and Kodcram probably the same as Kodo^zt 
small grain (Paspalnm fmmentacenm). Wilson's Glossary, 292. 
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The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindi Sawani. — Contd. 


Lobiya (Dolichos sinensis), 
resembles a bean, some- 
what small ... 

Kudiri, like Sdnwan but 
coarser 

Kult, (Dolichos nniflorus) 
like a lentil somewhat 
darker, its juice good 
for camels : it softens 
stone and renders it 
easy to cut ... 

Barti, like SanwSn but 
whiter (a species of Pani- 
cura) 


Produce of a bigha of the 
best sort of Polaf. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
middling sort. 

Produce of a bigha of the 
worst sort. 

Aggregate produce of 
three bighas of different 
sorts. 

One third of the preced- 
ing, being the medium 
produce of a bigha of 
polaj. 

One third of the medium 
produce, being the pro- 
portion fixed for the 
revenue^ 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

28 

10 

7 

30 

2 20i 

6 

20 

5 

10 

3 

30 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5. 

10 

23 

10 

17 

SO 

2 201 

6 

2U 

5 

10 

3 

30 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 


As a consideration for watching the crops a quarter of 
a seer (per maund) is allowed in some places and in others 
more, as will be shown. 

The revenue from indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, 
water chestnut* (trapa bispinosa), hemp, kachdlu (arum 
colocasia) pumpkin, hinna (Lawsonia inermis) cucumbers, 
badrang (a species of cucumber), the egg-plant (solanum 
melongena), radishes, carrots, kareld (momordica charantia) 
kakura (Momordica. Muricata), tendas,"^ and musk-melons, 


•* This is the SingSrah or Singharab. In the mouth of November, the 
nut ripens and such of the fruit as remains ungathered, falls off and sinks 
to the bottom of the pond. When the water dries up in May or June, these 
nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a number of shoots. They are 
then carefully collected and placed in a small hole in the deepest portion 
of the tank and covered with water. In the rains when the ponds begin 
to fill, the bulbs are taken up, each shoot is broken off, enveloped in a ball 
of clay to sink it and thrown into the water at different distances. They at 
once take root and grow r^idly until in a short time the surface of the water 
is covered with leaves. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a 
standard bigha is about 2^ fnans which at the selling price of 10 sets for 
the rupee, represent a total value of Rs. 10. It is much more extensively 
consumed by the Hindus than the Mahomedans. CUmegie*s Kachhari Tech- 
iiicalHies, 

Also called tendu : res nous fruit of the tree Diospyros glutinosa. 
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not counted as produce, was ordered to be paid in ready 
money at the rates hereafter mentioned. 

Parauti land when cultivated, pays the same revenue 
as polaj. 

His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues 
in the abovementioned favourable manner. He reduced the 
duty on manufactures from ten to five per cent, and two 
per cent, was divided between the patwari and the qdnungo. 
The former is a writer employed on the part of the culti- 
vator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, 
and no village is without one. The latter is the refuge of 
the husbandman. There is one in every district. At the 
present time the share of the qdnungo (one per cent.) is 
remitted and the three classes of them are paid by the 
State according to their rank. The salary of the first is 
fifty rupees : of the second, thirty ; of the third, twenty ; 
and they have an assignment for personal support equiva- 
lent thereto. It was the rule that the commissaries of the 
shiqdar, karkun,'^' and Amin should receive daily 68 ddms 
as a perquisite, provided that in spring they did not 
measure less than 200, nor in autumn less than 260 bighas. 
His Majesty whose heart is capacious as the ocean, abolish- 
ed this custom and allowed only one ddtn for each bigha. 

Many imposts, equal in amount to the income of 
Hindustan were remitted by His Majesty as a thank-offer- 
ing to the Almighty. Among these were the following : 

The capitation tax, jizya. 

The port duties, mir-bahari. 

Tax'® per head on gathering at places of worship, fear. 

A tax on each head of oxen, gdo-shumdri. 

A tax on each tree, sar-i-darakhti. 

Presents, peshkash. 

Distraints, qurq. 

A tax on the various classes of artificers, peshawar. 

Ddrogha’s fees, ddroghdnah. 

Tahsilddr's fees, tahsilddri. 

Treasurer’s fees, fotahddri. 

Kilrkun, the registrar of the collections under a Zamindar, The 
Amin was an ofhcer employed either in the revenue department to take charge 
of an' estate and collect the revenues on account of goveninient, or to investi- 
gate and report their amount : or in the judicial department, as a judge and 
‘>rbitrator in civil causes, Wilson's Gloss., 261. 

The word is kar in the text, and is probably from the Sansk. an 
impost, fee or cess. These imposts are called waftthOl in the text, and 
libw^bs in the later Mughal days. For a full account of the Jbwdbs, see 
Sarkar’s Mughal Adm., 3rd cd., ch. v. § 8 and 9. 
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Complimentary offerings on receiving a lease and the 
like, salami. 

Lodging charges, wajih kiraya. 

Money bags, kharitah 

Testing and exchanging money, sarrdfi. 

Market duties, hdsil-i-bdzdr. 

Sale of cattle (nakhds) ; also on hemp, blankets, oil, raw 
hides, weighing (Kayydli), scaling; likewise butcher’s dues, 
tanning, playing at dice,'“ passports for goods, turbans, 
hearth-money [^dudi, har ke dtish dfruzad chize bar dehad, 
i.e., fee for illumination ?] fees on the purchase and sale of a 
house, on salt made from nitrous earth, balkati on per- 
mission to reap the harvest, felt, manufacture of lime, 
spirituou^ liquors, brokerage, catching fish, the product of 
the tree Al {Morinda citrifolia) in fine all those imposts 
which the natives of Hindustan include under the term Sair 
Jihdt,'^ were remitted. 


AIN XII. 

Chachar land. 

When either from excessive rain or through an in- 
undation, the land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen 
are, at first, in considerable distress. In the first year, 
theiefore, but two fifths of the produce is taken : in the 
second three-fifths; in the third,'®' four-fifths and in the 
fifth, the ordinary revenue. According to differences of 
situation, the revenue is paid either in money or in kind. 
In the third year the charges of 5 per cent, and one ddm 
for each bigha'®* are added. 


Two words follow which are marked in the text as doubtful, tlvete is 
doubtless an omission. 

The word is pag, contraction of pogri, a turban. It was a kind of poll 
tax levied on every turban. 

i'*> i.'rom which a dye is extracted. 

See p. 63. 

lor There is probably an error in the text as the fourth . ear is omitted. 
Gladwin has “the thirtl and fourUr years fourth-fifths ea* ' ' 

I take the 7va between dah 7m itim to be an erroi. as by retaining it 
the percentatre would rise to 15 or at least to 10>S. Five per cent, was levied 
on niaiTufaclures ; it may tnerefore have been an extra charge on land though 
I do not see its rea.son or its justice. Giadwiu translates as I have done. 

10 
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AIN XIII. 

Banjar land. 

When through excessive inundations production has 
seriously diminished the revenue is collected in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Spring Harvest. 

Proportion of revenue front one Bigha of Banjar land 
for five years. 





Ut year 

2nd year 

8rd year 

4th year 

5th year 




Md. 

8r. 

Md. 

8r. 

Md. 

8r. 

Md. 

Sr. 


Wheat 


I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

as polaj 

Mustard 


R. 

0 

5 

0 

28 

0 

85 

1 

10 

ft 

Vetches Nukhtid 


I. 

0 

10 

0 

80 

1 

10 

2 

10 

ft 

Do. 


R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

2 

10 

ft 

Barley 


I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

ft 

Do. 


R. 

0 

5 

0 

85 

1 

20 

2 

20 

ft 

Pulse (Cicer lens) 

Adas 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

80 

1 

10 

1 

80 

ft 

Do. 

... 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

1 

80 

ft 

Millet {Panicum 

miliaecum) 












Arzan .. 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

28 

0 

85 

1 

0 

ft 

Do. 


R. 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

85 

1 

0 


Linseed 


I. 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

SO 

1 

10 

** 

Do. 


R. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

8 

0 

80 

1 

10 

1 

1 


Note. I stands for inundated land, and R for that 
which has suffered from rain. 

Autumn Harvest. 


Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land 
for five years. 




lit year 

2nd year 

8rd yearj4th year 

6th year 



Md. 

8r. 

Md. 

8r. 

Md. 

Sr.lMvl.’ 

Sr. 



Mask 

... I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

20 1 

2 

10 

as 

1>olai 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

8 

0 

20 

1 

o' 

1 

20 



Jowdr !.. 

... I. 

0 

20 

I 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 



Do. 

... R. 

0 

8 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 



Moth 

... R. 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

30 

1 

10 



Ijihdarah 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

1 

10 

2 

0 



Kodron 

... T. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 



Do. 

... R. 

0 

8 

0 

20 

I 

20 

2 

20 



Mandwah 

... I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 



Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

I 

10 

2 

10 



Kudiri 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 



tk>. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 


t 

Kangiini, tPcrs. kdl) 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

lo: 

ft 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

28 

0 

85 

1 

10 ; 

ft 

Turiya 

... I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

SO! 

ft 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

8 

0 

28 

0 

85 

1 

10 i 

tt 

Sanwdn (Pers. Shamdkh) 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

28 

0 

35 

1 

10 


ft 

Do. 

.. R. 

0 

8 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 


ft 

Afzan 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

80 

1 

0 

1 

10 


tt 

Do. 

... R. 

0 

8 

0 

80 

1 

0 

1 

10 


ft 

Sesame 

.... R. 

0 

8 

0 

80 

0 

80 

1 

10 


ft 




Waste land, taxation 76 

In the 4th year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam 
for each bigha were collected and this is still in force. 

In Banjar land for the 1st year, one or two sets are 
taken from each bigha; in the 2nd year, 6 sets; in the 3rd 
year, a sixth of the produce ; in the 4th year, a fourth share 
together with one dam : in other years a third sufSces. This 
varies somewhat during inundations. In all cases the 
husbandman may pay in n^oney or kind as is most con- 
venient. Banjar land at the foot of the hills and land subject 
to inundations in the districts of Sanbhal and Bahraich, do 
not remain as banjar, for so much new soil is brought down 
with the overflow that it is richer and more productive than 
polaj. His Majesty, however, in his large munificence places 
it in the same class. It is in the option of the cultivator to 
pay in ready money or by kankut or bhaoli. 


AIN XIV. 

The Nineteen Years* Rates. 

Intelligent people have from time to time set them- 
selves to record the prices current of the Empire, and after 
careful inquiry the valuation of grain was accepted on this 
basis. 

The revenue rates for a bigha of polaj land were fixed 
as has been stated. From the 6th year of the Divine Era 
which runs with the Novilunar year 968 (A. D., 1560-1) 
and concluding with the 24th year of this reign, the statistics 
were collected and have been tabulated for reference after 
the most diligent investigation. The figures are entered 
under the heading of each year. 


Nineteen years correspond witli a cycle of the moon during which 
period the seasons are supposed to undergo a complete revolution. Gladwin, 
p. 202, Vol. I. 



spring Harvest of the Subah of Agra. Nineteen years’ rates. 
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3® . SSSSi R SS ? S35S §Sg S 

g=° i i t 

•mK pjgz 

I 3„ . assss 8 8 8 888 §S? 8 

•jFaX pnzz 

3,. RSSSi 8 f 8 2‘8S §2? S 

•jvaif ;8iz 

Og . sfasi 8 f S fsg §28 8 
^SQ i 2 2 Hz i 

^%oz 

40 to 
58 

D. 

33-57 

21-38 

26-40 

44-62 

100-180 

54-78 

24-26 

19i-80 

17-25 

16- 19 

17- 80 

86-120 

15-16 

82-54 

50-80 

jaa/C m6l 

32 to 
50 

D. 

38-57 

19- 20 

20- 40 
40-60 

100-180 

40-78 

24-28 

22-26 

15-28 

14- 17 
17-28 

86-120 

15- 16 
82-42 

•jaa/f q;8i 

43 to 
54 

D. 

38-57 

19-28 

28-80 

40-54 

100-180 

50-70 

23-26 

22-30 

15-22 

14-18 

19-24 

86-120 

8-16 

32-50 

60-90 

naX nui 

86 to 
74 

D. 

38-57 

20- 48 

21- 54 
50-60 

loo-iao 

52-70 

18-28 

24-32 

15-80 

15-24 

15-42 

86-120 

15-16 

86-54 

70-71 



•jaaX ^91 

86 to 
52 

D. 

88-57 

20- 30 

21- 84 
50-70 

100-180 

60-70 

18-30 

20-80 

15-28 

15-22 

15-42 

86-120 

15-16 

86-44 

70-90 

•itai msi 

38 to 
48 

D. 

88-57 

20-88 

21-28 

52-60 

180 

60-70 

24-80 

22-80 

15-241 

14- 20 

15- 42 

86-120 

16 

86-48 

70 

uaaiC 

3q . .gggs S « » ass 82S s 
g ° “ g 8 i SS^2 " i 

‘jaaiC ii;8I 

g«Q - i i g = s 

•wax mji 


•reaf qjii 

3s .Juris 8 8 88 . 8 

MBa^ mOI 
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uaaiC ipg 

xtr, :8g8S8g : 8S9S :S8 8 

*8jaaX 

ilU pna q^9 

six :8888gs ; 8q89 : ;S8 8 

«Q . - V . P 


Wheat 

Cabal Vetches 
Indian do ... 
Barley 

Pot-herbs ... 
Poppy 

Safflower | 
I^inseed ^ 

Mustard 

Adas (Pulse) 
Arzan (Millet) 
Peas 

Persian Musk- 
melons 

Indian do 

Kur rice 
Ajwain Lig- 
usticum ajo- 
wan 


Irj these tables D stands for ddm and J for Jetal the 25th part of « dSm which the 40th part of a rupee. 
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Onions 

Fenugreek 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Sugar-cane 
{paunda) 
Coiiimon 
sugar-cane .. 
Sfuili Mushkin 
Dark colour- 
ed rice 
Common rice 
Munji rice .. 
Cotton 
Potsherbs 
Sec^same seed 
i oth lentils 
Mash 
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Miing 

]<r*var 

^ahdarah 

Lobiya 

Kodaram 

Kori 

Siiatnikh 

Gdl (a sort of 
millet) 

Arzan 

Mandwah 

Indigo 

Hemp 

Titriya 

Turmeric 
Kaciuiln (arum- 
colocasia) .. 
Knit 

Hinua 

Watermelons 

Pin 

Siughdrah 
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AIN 16. 

The Ten Years" Settlement. 

From the beginning of this immortal reign, ijersons of 
intelligence and void of rapacity, together with zealous men 
of experience, have been annually engaged in noting the 
current prices and reporting them to His Majesty, and 
taking the gross produce and estimating its value, they 
determined the rates of collection, but this mode was 
attended with ^considerable inconvenience. When Khwajah 
Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the dignity of Prime 
Minister, the total revenue was taken at an estimation, 
and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of 
the empire was small, and there was a constant increase of 
dignities among the servants of the State, the variations 
were contingent on the extent of corruption and self-interest. 
When this great office devolved on Muzaffar Khan and 
Rajah Todar Mull, in the 15th year of the reign, a re- 
distribution of the imperial assessment was made through 
the qanungos, and estimating the produce of the lands, they 
made a fresh settlement. Ten qanungos were appointed 
who collected the accounts from the provincial qanungos and 
lodged them in the imperial exchequer. Although this 
settlement was somewhat less than the preceding one, never- 
theless there had been formerly a wide discrepancy between 
the estimate and the receipts. 

When through the prudent management of the 
Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it became 
difficult to ascertain each year the prices current and much 
inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the one hand 
the husbandman complained of extensive exactions, and on 
the other the holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on 
account of the revenue balances. His Majesty devised a 
remedy for these evils and in the discernment of his world- 
adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten years : the people 
were thus made contented and their gratitude was abun- 
dantly manifested. From the beginning of the 15th year 
of the Divine era to the 24th, an aggregate of the rates of 
collection was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed as 
the annual assessment ; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were accurately determined and the five 
former ones accepted on the authority of persons of probit}’. 
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The best crops were taken into account in each year and 
the year of the most abundant harvest accepted, as the 
table shows. 

(A Note on Dasiur-ul~*anil Sarhar, Bic.) 

For a full description and discussion of the official 
manuals called Dastur-uh’aml, see J. Sarkar’s Mughal 
Administration 3rd. ed., ch. XIV. § 2. 

Sir Henry Elliot writes, in his Supplemental Glossary, 
revised ed. by J. Beames, entitled Memoirs of the History 
&c. of N.W.P. (1869), : — Dastur-ul-aml , a body of in- 
structions, and tables for the use of revenue officers under 
the Native Government. ... No two copies can ever be 
found which correspond with each other, and in most respects 
they widely differ. Those which profess to be copied from 
the Dastur-ul-‘aml of Akbar, are found to contain on close 
examination sundry interpolations of subsequent periods. 

“Besides the Dastur-ul-'aml, another book, called the 
Mml Dastur, was kept by the Qanungoes, in which were 
recorded all orders which were issued in supersession of 
Dastur-uWaml/‘ (ii. 166-157.) 

“A Sarkdr is a subdivision of a subah. Each subah is 
divided into a certain number of sarkdrs, and each sarkdr 
into parganahs or mahals (which are tised as equivalent 
expressions), and the parganahs again are aggregated into 
Dastur s or districts. . . . 

'"Dastur besides signifying a rule, is also a minister, a 
munshi. Parganah means tax-paying land; the Burhan-i- 
Qati* gives the meaning Zamine ke dz an mdl wa khardj 
bagirand. . . . 

“The words used before Akbar’s time to represent 
tracts of country larger than a parganah were shiqq, Khita, 
‘arsa diydr, vildyat, and iqta", but the latter (term) was 
generally applied when the land was assigned for the support 
of the nobility or their contingents.” (See Ikta" in Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, ii. 461, for a fuller treatment*. J.S.) 

“I have endeavoured to restore the sarkars, dasturs, 
and parganahs (in the N. W. Provinces of Allahabad and 
Agra) as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the Ain-i-Akbari vary so much, and sueh 
ignorance is frequently exhibited bv the transcribers, that 
to verify the names <rf parganahs has been a work of great 
labour. . . , , 
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“But it is in separating the sarkars into dasturs that 
the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly exhibited, for 
all the parganahs are frequently mixed together, as if there 
were no meaning at all attached to dastur.” (ii. 201-203.) 

The word dastur in the sense of a subdivision of land 
for revenue purposes, went out of use in the official histories 
of the Mughal empire after Akbar’s time. It may have 
lingered on in the N.W. Provinces up to the Mutiny, but 
only in the village records, as it does not occur in any 
history or revenue-manual of the Central Government of 
the later Mughals known to me. (Jadunath Sarkar.) 


The Suhah of Allahabad comprises nine sarkars (dis- 
tricts) and possesses fifteen separate revenue codes, {dastur- 
ul-aml.) 

1. The Sarkar of Allahabad includes fifteen mahals 
and has three revenue codes. 

The suburban district of Allahabad comprises three 
mahals, viz., the suburbs of Allahabad, Kantit, and a tract 
on the extreme linuts of the subah of Agra, and possesses 
one revenue code. 

Jalalabad [i.e., Arail] has three mahals and a revenue 
code. 

Bhadoi, seven mahals, viz., Bhadoi, Sikandarpur, 
Sordon, Singror, Mah, Kewai, Hadidbds |[=Jhusi] — and a 
revenue code. 

2. The Sarkar of Benares has eight miihals and a 
revenue code. The detail is as follows — the suburban 
district of Benares, the township of Benares, Pandrah, 
Kaswdr, Harhwa, Bydlisi. 

3. The Sarkar of Jaunpur has 41 mahab and two 

codes. 

The suburban district of faunpur, 39 mahab, one code, 

viz. : — 

Aldintao, Angli, Bhileri, Bhadaon, Talhani, Jaunpur, 
Suburban Jaunpur, Chandipisr Badhar, Chdndah, Chiriyd 
Kot, Chakesar, Kharid, Khdspur Tandah, Khdnpur, Deo- 
gaon, Rdri, Sanjholi, Sinkandarpur, Sagdi, Sarharpur, 
Shddi-dbdd, Zajardbdd, Karydt Mittu, Karydt Dostpur, 
Karydt-Mendia, Karydt Swetah, Gheswah, Ghost, Kodiya, 
(ropdlpur, Kqrdkat, Mandidho, Muhamntad-dbdd , Majhorfi, 
Man, Nisdmdhdd, Naigun, Nathupur, 
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4. The Sarkdr of Chanarfa/» [ = Chunar], 14 mahals 
and one revenue code, viz., the suburban district of 
Chanadah, Aherwdrah, Bholi, Badhol, Tandah, Dhos, 
Rdghupur ^'^ — the villages on the western bank of the river, 
Majhv/drah, Mahdech, Mahwdri, Mahoi, SilPur, Naran. 

5. The Sarkdr of Ghdzipur, 18 mahals, one code, viz., 
the suburban district of Ghdzipur, Balid, Pachpiar, Balhd- 
bds, Bhariabdd, Bardich, Chausd Dehma, Sayyidpur 
Namdi, Zahurdbdd, Karydt Pali, Kopd Chhit, Gadhd, 
Karandah, Lakhnesar, Madan Bendras, Muhammaddbdd, 
Parhdbdri. 

G. The Sarkdr of Karrah, 12 mahals, one code, viz., 
the township of Karrah, its suburban district, Aichhi, 
Atharban, Aydsd, Rdri, Kardri, Kolia, Kaunra commonly 
called Karson, Fdtehpur Hanswah, Hatgdon, Hanswah. 

7. The Sarkdr of Korah, 8 mahals, 3 codes, viz., thus 
detailed. The suburban district of Korah has one code and 

2 mahals, viz., itself and Ghdtampur; Kotid, 3 mahals, 
Kotid, Goner, Kcranpur Kindr,"' and one code ; Jajmau, 

3 mahals, viz., Jajmau, Muhsinpur, Majhdon, and one code. 

8. The Sarkdr of Kdlinjar, 10 mahals, one code, viz., 
Kdlinjar with its suburbs, Ugdsi, Ajigarh, Sihonda, Sitnoni, 
Shddipur, Rasan, Khandeh, Mahobd, Maudhd. 

9. The Sarkdr of Mdnikpur, 14 mahals, 2 codes. 
Tlie suburbs of Mdnikpur have 10 mahals and one code, 
viz., Mdnikpur together with its siiburban district, Arwal 
Bhalol, Salon, Jaldlptir Balkhar, Karydt Kardrah, Karydt 
Paegdh, Khatot, Ndsirdbdd. 

Rde Bareli, etc., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Rde Bareli, 
Talhandi, Jdes, Dalmau. 


*‘® A iio(e to the text gives Rdlkttpilr as the present name of thi.s liiaJial — 
the other naine.s have nearly all variants in the MSS., no doubt due as much 
lo dialectic variations in pronunciation as to errors of copyists. Tieflcntlialer 
adds to the n1x)ve, the fortress of Tschbiarghar (Chanar) built of stone, on on 
eminence on the western hank of the Ganges. 

Thus in all MSS. but IClliol has Kiratpur /vTwai/cfa 
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The Subah of Oudh comprises five sarkdrs and possesses 
twelve codes. 

1. The Sarkdr of Oudh, 21 mahals^ 3 codes. The 
suburban district has 19 mahals and one code. Two par- 
ganahs are comprised in Khairabad. They are as follows : 

Oudh with its suburban district; Anbodha, Anhonah, 
Pachhamrdth, Bilehri, Basodhi, Thdnah Bhaddon, Bakthd, 
Darydbdd, Rudauli, Selak, Sultdnpur, Sdtanpur, Supahah, 
Sarwdpdli, Satrakah, Gawdrchah, Manglasi Naipur. 

Ibrahitndbad and Kishni are each a parganah with 
one code. 

2. The Sarkdr of Bhar ditch has 11 mahals, one code. 
The suburban district of Bharditch, &c. 8 mahals, one code. 
Bharditch with its suburbs 6 mahals, Bahrah, Husampur, 
Wankdun, Rajhdt, Sanjhauli, Fakhrpur, Fort Nawdgarh. 

Firuzdbdd, &c., two parganahs, one code, viz., Firuzd- 
bad, Sultdnpur. 

Kharosna, one mahal, one code. 

3. The Sarkdr of Khairdbad, 2 mahals, 3 codes. 
Khairdbdd, &c., 12 parganahs, one code, viz., suburbs of 
Khairdbdd.Basdrd, Baswah, Basrah, Chhitdpur, Khairigarh, 
Sadrpnr, Kheri, Kharkhela, and Laharpur, two mahals; 
Machharhattah , and Hargaraon, two mahals. Pali, &c. has 
8 mahals, one code, viz., Pdli, Barurdnjnah , Bdwan, Sdndi, 
Sirah, Gopamau, Khankatmau, Nimkhd; Bharwdrah, &c. 
two mahals, included in Oudh viz. Bharwdrah and Pild , — 
and one code. 

4. The Sarkdr of Gorakhpur, 24 parganahs, one code. 
The suburban district of Gorakhpur with the town, 2 
mahals, Atrauld, Anhold; Bindekpur &c. 4 mahals, Bdhtnni- 
pdrah, Bhdwdpdrd , Tilpur, Chilupara, Dharyapara, Dhewa- 
pdrd and K'otlah [Kuhdnd] 2 mahals, Rihli; Ramgarh and 
Gauri 2 mahals, Rasulpur and Ghaus 2 mahals ; Kathld, 
Khildpdrd [ = Rihldpara] Maholi, Mundwah, Mandlah; 
Maghar and Ratanpur, 2 mrhals ; Maharanthoi. 

5. The Sarkdr of Lucknow has 55 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburban district of Lucknow, &c., 47 parganahs, one 
code. Abethi, Isauli, Asiyun, Asdhd, Unchah Gdon, Balkar 
Bijlourl [Biynor], Bari, Bhg.rimau Pangwan, Betholi, 
Panhan, Parsandhdn, Patau, Bdrdshdkor, Jhaloter, Dewi, 
Deorakh, Dadrah, Ranbirpur, Rdmkot, Sandilah, Saiptir, 
.Sarosi, SahdU, Sidlior, Sidhupur, Saudi, Saron, Fatehpur, 
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Fort of Ambhati, Kursi, Kakori, Khanjrah, Ghdtampur, 
Karanda, Konbhi Lucknow with its suburbs, I^hkar 
Malihdbdd, Mohan, Mordon, Madidon, Mahonah, Manawi, 
Makrded, Hadha, Inhdr. 

Ondm &c., 8 parganahs, one. code, viz., Ondtn, 
Bilgrdon, Bangarmau, Har^i, Sdtanpur, Fatehpur 
Chaurdsi, Kachhdndu, Maldwah. 


Spring Harvest of the Subah of Oudh. 
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1. The Sarkar of Agra — the ipyal residence. 44 
parganahs, 4 codes. The suburban district of Agra, &c., 
6 mahals, one code, viz., Agra and its suburbs, Chanwdr, 
Jalesar, the city of Agra, Dhoipur, Mahawan, Bedndh &c., 
33 mahals, one code; the suburbs of Bednah, 2 mahals, 
Oudehi, Od, Ol, Bhasdwar Todahbhim, Binarwar ,'Chausath , 
Khdnwd, Rajhohar, Fat^hpur known as Sikri, Seonkar 
Seonkri, Mathura, Maholi, Mangotlah, Bhaskar, Wazirpur, 
H^lak, Hindon, Rdpari, Bdri, Bajwdrah. Etdwah &c. 3 
mahals, one code, viz., Etdwah, Rdpri,"^ Hatkdnt. Man- 
ddwar &c. 2 mahals, one code, viz., Manddwar, Kdkhonmar. 

2. Saykdr of Alwar. 43 paragraphs, 3 codes. The 
parganahs of Alwar &c. 33 mahals, one . code,- viz., the 
suburbs of Alwar, Dhard, Dadekar, Bahddurpur, Pandin, 
Khelohar, faldlpur, Bihrozpur, Rdth, Bdlhattah, Bahrkol, 
Hdjipur, Budahthal, Anthulah Hdbru, Pardt, Balhdr, 
Barodah Fathkhan, Barodahmeo, Basdnah, Hasanpur, 
Badohar, Hasanpur Gori, Deoli Sdjdri, Sakhan, Kiydrah, 
Ghat Seon, Kohrana, Monkond, Manddwarah, Naugdon 
Ndhargarh, Harsori and Harpur, 2 mahals, Harsdnd. 
Bachherah, &c. 6 mahals, one code, ‘viz., Bachherah, 
Khoharirand, Bhiwdn, Ismailpur, Antran, Mubdrakpur, 
&c., 5 mahals, one code, viz., Mubdrakpur, Harsoni. 
Manddwar, Khirtahali, Mojpur. 

3. 4. Sarkdrs of Tijdrah and Erdj, 4 codes. The 
Sarkdr of Eraj, 16 mahals, viz., Eraj, Parhdr, Bhdnder, 
Bijpur, Pdndur, Chhatrah, Riydbdnah, Shdhzddahpur, 
Khatolah &c., Kafhodah, Kcddr, Kunj, Khekas, Kdnti, 
Khderah, Maholi. The \Sarkdr of Tijdrah, 18 mahals, 1 
code, viz., Tijdrah, Indor, Ujaina, Umard Umari, Por, 
Begwdn, Basohrd, Chamrdwat, Khdnpur, Sdkras, Santha- 
ddri, Firuzpur, Fatehpur Mongarta, Kotlah, Karherd, 
Nagindn. Thdnah of Kahwdr, one code. Besru, one code. 

5. Sarkdr of Kdnauj, 5 codes. The suburlwn district 
of Kanauj, &c. 11 mahals, one code. The suburbs of 
Kanauj Bdrd, Bithur, Bilhur, Bilgrdon, Deohd, Sikandar- 
pur, Seoli, Seonrakh, Malkusah, Ndnamau. Saketh &c. 
6 mahals, one code. Sdketh, Kardoli, Barnah, Sahdr, 
Patidli, Sahdur. Bhagaon, &c. 10 mahals, one code. 
Bhogdon, Sonj, Sakrdon, Sakatpur, Saror, Ckhabarmau, 

*** A note to the text suggests this name to be an error, as not in Elliot 
nor m the account of the province of Agra. Neither is it in Tieflen thaler. 
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Shamshahad, Pali "Alipur, Kanpal, Bhojpur. Sinkandar- 
pur, one code. Phapund, one code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sahdr. Sahdr, &c. 6 madals, one code, 
viz., Sahdr, Pahdri, Bhadoli, Kdinah, Koh Majahid, Hodal. 
Nonhera, one code. 

7, 8, 9. Sarkdr of Gwalior, &c., one code. Sarkdr of 
Gwalior, 13 niahals, one code. Sarkdr of Narorpanj, 6 
mahals, one code. Sarkdr of Beanwan, 28 mahals, one code. 

10. Sarkdr of Kalpi, 16 parganahs, one code. Ulai, 
Bildspur, Badhneth Derdpur, Deokali, Rdth, Rdipur, 
Suganpur, Shdhpur, suburbs of Kalpi, Kendr, Khandot, 
Khandela, city of Kdlpi, Muhammaddbdd, Hamirpur. 

11. Sarkdr of Kol, 4 codes. Thdnah Farida’, &c. 10 
mahals, one code, viz., Thdnah Farida, Pahdsu, Danbhdi, 
Malikpur, Shikdrpur, Nuh, Chandos, Khurjah, A hdr, Tapal. 
Suburban district of Kol, &c., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Kol, 
Jaldli, Sikandar rdo, Gangeri. Mdrharah, &c., 5 mahals, 
one code, viz., Mdrharah, Balrdm, Soron, Pachldnah and 
Sidhpur, 2 mahals. Akbardbdd, 2 mahals, one code, viz., 
Akbardbdd, Atrauli. 

12. Sarkdr of Ndrnol, 4 codes. Suburban district of 
Ndmol, &c., 8 mahals, viz., suburbs of Ndrnol and city, 
Bdrh, Kot Potli, Bdbdi, Khandela, Sankhdna, Kdnori, 
village’s at the foot of the hill. Barodah rana, &c. 2 mahals, 
viz., Barodah rand Ldpoti. Chdl Kaldnah, &c. 2 mahals, 
Chdlkaldnah, Khoddnd. Kanodah, &c. 3 mahals, Kanodah, 
Narharah, Jhojeon. 


See Table next page. 
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Supplement to the Spring Harvest of the Subah of Agra. 
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Subah of Ajmere, 7 Sarkars, 9 codes. 

1. Sarkar of Ajmere, 2 codes. Suburban district of 
Ajmere, &c. 24 Parganahs, 1 code. City and suburbs of 
Ajmere, 2 mahals, Ardine, Parbat, Bahndi,'*^ Bhardnah, 
Bawdl, Bdhal, Bdndhan Sandheri, Bharonda, Tusina,'^* 
Jobnair,"^ Deogdon, Roshanpur, Sdnbhar, Sarwdr, Satheld, 
Sulaimdndbdd, Kekri, ‘ Kherwah, Mdhrot, Masauddbad, 
Nardina, Harsor, Anber, &c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., 
Atiber, Bhakoi, Jhdg, Muzdbdd. 

2. Sarkdr of Jodhpur, 21 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Jodhpur, A sop, Endrdoti, Bhodhi, Palpdrah, 
Beldrd, Pdli, &c., 3 mahals, Bdhilah, Podhh, Bhadrdjaun, 
Jetdran, Dotdrd, Sujhat, Sdtalmer, Sewdna, Kherwa, 
Kheonsar, Kundoj, Mahewah. 

3. Sarkdr of Chitor, 28 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Chitor, 2 mahals, Isldmpur commonly Rdmpur, 
Udaipur, &c., 3 mahals, Aparmdl,''^ Artod, Isldmpur 
commonly Mohan, Bodhnur, Phulid, Banhera, Pur, Bihin 
Surur, Bdgqr, Begun, Pati Hdjipur, Jeran, Sdnwarkhdti, 
Sdndri, Samel with the cultivate land", Kosidnah, Mdndal- 
garh, Mdndal, Maddriya Nimach &c., 3 mahals. 

4. Sarkdr of Ranthambor, A codes, Ranthamhor &c., 
36 Parganahs, 1 code. Subarban district of Ranthambor, 
Alhanpur, Etdda, A ton, Isldmpur, Iwdn Bosamer, Barodah, 
Bhadldon, Bakldnt, Paldtidh, Bhosor, Belonah, Bdlakhatri, 
Bhoripahdii, Bdrdn, Taldd, Jetpur, Jhdin, Khaljipur, Dhari, 
Sanhusdri, Kotd, Khanddr, Khatoli, Kadaud, Lakhri, 
Londah, Lahaud, Mangror, Momeddnah &c., 16 mahals. 
Chdtsu &c., 16 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., Chdtsu, Barwdrak, 
Uniydrd, PdPan, Banhatd, Sarsup, Boli, Bejri, Kharni, 
Naivdhi, Jhaldwah, KhankJiarah, Sui Supar, Maldrnah, 
Karor, Bondi, Delhwdrah, &c., 7 Parganahs, 1 code, viz., 
Delh'iVdrah, Rewdndhnah, Nagar, Antrorah, Deldnah, 
Amkhorah, Loharwdrah, Todd, &c., 3 Parganahs, 1 code, 
viz., Todd, Tonk, Tori. 

6. Sarkdr of Ndgor, 30 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburban 
district of Ndgor, Amar Sarnain, Inddnah, Bhaddnah, 


'•> Bahacol, Tieff. 

Bossiua, Ibid. 
*** Zonnbora, Ibid. 
Apai'pdl, Ibid. 
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Baldubaldtn,^'^ Batodhd, Baroda, Bdrah gain, Chdel, 
Charodah, Jdkhrah, Khdrijkhatu, Dend’wdixah, Donpur, 
Rewdsd, Ron, Rasulptir, Rahot, Sddelah, Fathpnr Jhanj- 
mun, Kdsli, Khdelah Kojurah, Kolewah, Kumhdri, Keran, 
Lddon, Merath, Manohar nagar, Nokhd. 

6 & 7. Sarkdrs of Sdrohi and Bikdner. The codes of 
these two Sarkdrs are not laid down. 


Spring Harvest of the Subah of Ajntere. 
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In the text Hakdit, but the above is the nniiie in the account of this 
Subnh which occurs later on. 
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The rates of the Sarkars of Bikaner anil Sarohi are not Riven. 


The Subah of Delhi, 8 Sarkars, 28 codes. 

1, The Sarkdr of Delhi, 48 Parganahs, 7 codes. The 
old suburban district, the new ditto Pdlam, Jhdrsah, 
Masauddbdd, Tilpat, Luni, Shakarpur, Bdghpat, Kdsnah 
Ddsnatu Sulaimdndhad> Kharkhudah, Sonipat, Talbegam- 
pur, Taldlpur. 

Pdnipat, &c., 2 Parganahs, 1 code, viz.’ Pdnipat, 
Kamdl, Safedun, Kutdnah, Chhaproli, Tdndah Bhagwdn, 
Conor, Jhanjhdnah’ Kdndhlah’ Gangerkhera. 

Baron, &c.- 8 Parganahs- 1 code. Baran, Siydnah, 
Jewar, Dankor, Adh. Pothh, Senthhah, Sikandardbdd. 
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Merath, &c., 7 Parganah*. 1 code, Merath, Hapur, 
Barndwah, Jalalabad, Sarwarah, Garh Muktesar, 
Hatndwar."* 

Jhajhar, &c., 4 Parganahs, 1 code. Jhajhat, Dddri- 
Tdha> Mdndothi, Beri Dobaldhan. 

Rohtak, 1 Parganah, 1 code. 

Paloh 1 Parganah, 1 code. 

2. Sarkdr of Baddon, 16 Parganahs, 1 code. Ajdon, 
Aonla, Baddon and suburbs, Barelu Barsar, Pond, Telhi, 
Sahsdwn, Sondsi Mandehah Saniyd, Kdnt, Kot Sdlbahan, 
Golah. 

3. Sarkdr of Hisdr Firozah 18 mahals, 4 codes. 
Suburbs of Hisdr Firozah, &c,, 7 parganahs, 1 code. 
Suburbs and city of Hdnsi, Barwalah, Barwd> Toshdm and 
Agrohah, 2 mahals, Fatehdbdd. Gohdnah, &c., 4 parganahs, 
1 code. Gohdnah, Ahroni, Bhattu and 16 villages. Sirsd, 
1 parganah- 1 code. Muhim, &c., 6 parganahs, 1 code. 
Muhim< Rohtak, Jind, Khdndah, Tahdnah, Athkerah. 

4. Sarkdr of Rewdri, 11 mahals, 4 codes. Rewdri, 
&c., 8 parganahs- 1 code. Rewdri, Bdwal, Kot Kdsim Ali, 
Pdtaudi, Bhoharah , Ghelot, Ratdi Jatdi, Nimrdnah. Tdoru, 
1 parganah, 1 code. Suhnah, 1 parganah, 1 code. Kohdnah, 

1 parganah, 1 code. 

5. Sarkdr of Sahdranpur, 36 mahals, 4 codes. Deo- 
band, &c.- 26 mahals, 1 code. Deoband, Sahdranpur, Bhat- 
khanj'dwar, Manglor> Ndnoth Rdmpur, Sarot, Purchhapdr, 
Jordsi, Sikri Bhukarhari, Sarsdwah, Charthdwah Rurki, 
Baghra, Thdnah Bhewan, Muzuffardbdd, Raepurtdtdr, 
Ambethf Nakor and Toghlaqpur, 2 mahals, Bhogpur> 
Bhattah, Thdnah Bhim, Sanbalhera, Khodi and Gangwah, 2 
mahals- LakhnauH Kerunah, &c,, 2 parganahs- 1 code. 
Kerdnalu Bedoli. 

Sardhanah, &:c., 7 parganahs, 1 code. Surdhanah, 
Bhonah, Suranpalri, Badhdnah, Joli, Khatoli and Baghra, 

2 mahals. Indri. 1 mahal, 1 code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sirhind* 2 mahals, 4 codes. Suburbs of 
Sirhind, &c.- 13 parganahs. Suburbs of Sirhind> Rupar, 


**• Hastinapur, Hlliot & Tieff. 
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Pdel, Bettor, Jahat, Dhotah, Dordlah, Deordnah, Kuhrdtn, 
Masenkan, villages of Rde Samu, Ambdlah and Kaithal, 
Thdnesar, &c.- 8 parganahs. Thdnesar, Sadhurah> Shdhdbdd* 
Khizrdbdd, Mustafa-dbdd, Bhodar, Sultanpur, Pundri. 
Thdrah, &c., 2 parganahs. Thdrah, Ludhidnah, Satndnah, 
&c., 9 parganahs. Satndnah, Sunndm> Mansurpur> Mdlner, 
Hdpuri, Pundri, Fatehpur and Bhatindah, Machhipur. 

8. Sarkdr of Sambal, {Satnbhal) 47 mahals, 3 codes. 
City of Sambal, &c., 23 parganahs. City of Sambal, suburbs 
of Sambal, Sarsi, Naroli, Manjholah, Jadwdr, Conor, Neo- 
dhanah, Deorah, Dabhdrsi, Dhakah, Rajabpur, Amroha'h, 
Ujhdri, Kachh, Aazampur, Islimpur Dargu, Isldmpur 
Bharu, Afghdnpur, Chopdlah, Kundarki, Bachharaon, 
Gundor. Chdndpur, &c.* 16 parganahs. Chdndpur, Sherkot, 
Bijnaur, Manddwar, Keratpur, Jaldldbdd, Sahanspur, 
Nihtor, Naginah, Akbardbdd, Islimdbad , Seohdra and Jhala, 
2 mahals. Lakhnor, &c., 11 parganahs. Lakhnor, Shdhi', 
Kdbar and Kdnkhari 2 mahals. Hatamnah, Rdjpur, 
Dodelah, Leswah, Sarsdwah, Basdrd> Parohi [ — Barohil. 

Sarkdr of Kumdon. (The names of its parganahs are 
not entered in the MSS.) 
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The Subah of Lahore contains 8 populated areas"* 
{Tieff. pagi et oppida). 

1. The area of Lahore^ &c. has 20 mahals, 1 code. 
Area of Lahore, &c. 4 mahals; metropolitan area, Bari 
Doab; Barhidsat;'^ lands of Panj Bari Shdhpur : lands of 
Kdlapand, Rachndu Dodb. 

Panjdb, 16 mahals : Tappah'*' Bheluwdl of the Bari 
Dodb, Tappah Bharli, Tappah Phulwdri, Punjgardtni, 
Sandhwdl, Sdhu Mali, Sidhpur, Mankatwdlah, Ghdzipur, 
Chandanwarak, Amrdkt Bhatah, Parsaror, Rachnau, Sidh- 
pur Panchnagar, Garbandwdl. 

2. Sarkdr of Jdlandhar, 30 hahals. 1 code. Jdlandhar, 
SuUdnpur, Shaikhpur, Melsi, Lohi Dheri, Nakodar, Talon, 
Muhammadpur , Miani Nuriya* Kharkharaon, Rahimabad, 
Jalalabad, Hddidbdd, Bajwdrah, Harhdnah , and Akbarabad, 
2 mahals, Balot, Bhonkd, Hdjipur, Pati Dhindt, Dardak 
Sdhimalot, Andwarah, Dadidl, Kard Jdlar} Sarkar (})■ 
Deswahah, Chaurdsi, Naunankal, Nobi. 

3. Sarkdr of Batdlah, &c. 14 mahals, 1 code. Battdlah* 
Kanuwdhan, Kaldnor, Jamdri, Hanwdd and Baba, 2 mahals, 
Thandot, Ddbhdmdlah, Khokhowdl, Paniyal, Bhalot, 
Katwahd and Bethdn, 2 mahals, Salimabad separate from 
Battalah. 

4. Pati Haibatpur , &c., 6 mahals, 1 code. Haibatpur , 
Hoshidr Kamdlah, Firozpur, Qasur, Muhammadot, 
Deosah. ? 

6. 5arfedr of Parsoror, &c., 7 mahals, 1 code. Parsaror, 
Maukri, Mdhror, Pati Zafarwdl, Pati Bdrmak, Haminagar. 

6. Sarkdr of Rohtds, &c., 9 mahals- 1 code. Rohtds, 
Kari, Kariali, Bahni, Andarhal, Losdah, Sardahi, Malotrai 
Keddri, Nandanpur. 

7. Sarkdr of Sidlkot, &c., 11 mahals, 1 code. Sidlkot, 
Mdnkot, Wan* Sodrah, Narot, Renhd, Jimah Chatah, Mardt, 
Mankoknor Sialkot ? 

The term sawJd is usually applied to tlie towns and villages of Arabian 
Irftd [f.c., the sawn or cultivated area, as distinct from the desert], as those 
in Khurasin are called rustik, and in Arabia Felix viakhifli// 

This name does not occur in the account of Lahore later on. The 
variants are Barhiit, BarhSt, BorsUhSl, BarsaJiasat, It is scarcely necessary 
to note that the words BSri and Rachna in connection with DoSb are formed 
by the crasis of Beds and Rdvi, in the former case, and Rdvi and Chendb in 
the latter. 

Tappah denotes a small tract or division of country smaller than a 
parganah, but comprising one or more villages. In .some parts of the North- 
West, it denotes a tra^t in which there is one principal town or a large 
village with lands and villages acknowledging the supremacy of one amongst 
them and forming a sort of corporate body, although not otherwise identical. 
Wilson’s Gloss 
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8. Sarkdr of Hazarah, &c., 16 mahals, 1 code. 
Hazdrah, Chandanwat of the Chendu Doab- Bherah, Kho- 
kharwdh Khushdb, Kal Bhelak,'^ Khdr Darwdzah, Tdral, 
Shor, Shamshdbdd, separate from Bherah> Shorpur separate 
from Chandanwat, Shakarpur separate from Shor, 
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Jalandhar, 

&c. 

(/) 

i09 

1 

6 

o 

CO 

1 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

I). J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Wh«al 

50-18 

49-5 

53-17 

58-J7 

63d7 

44-18 

88-17 

5S-23 

Cabul Vetches 

64-21 

• • • 




60-10 

70^15 

« • • 

Indian do. 

85-20 

38-14 

85-20 

83-14 


31-8 

85-20 

34-17 

Barley ... ... 

%46-0 

35-20 

oao 

38 0 


Sl-S 

38-0 

38-0 

Adas 

26-21 

24-1 S 

24-15 

24-15 


22-9 

28-21 

26-2 

Safflower 

79-10 

79-10 

78-10 

79-2 


1 67-2 

78-7 1 

79-10 

Poppy 

129-17 

129-17 

12917 

129-17 


' 115-20 

129-18 

129^17 

Potherbs 

71-14 

67-2 

67-2 

67-2 

... 

1 55-20 

67-0 

67-2 

Linseed 

31-S 

27-24 

27-24 

31-8 

... 

i 22-9 

29-22 

81-8 

Mustard seed 

81-8 

29-2 

31-8 

31-8 


26-21 

81-8 

35-21 

Arzan 

21-6 

19-0 

19-0 

21-6 


15-16 

20-3 

20-8 

Peas ..a 

24-15 

26-21 

27-4 

26-21 


26-21 

81-8 

27-24 

Carrots 

24-15 

25-18 

24-15 

24-15 


19-0. 

24-15 

24-15 

Onions 

88-21 

83-21 

86-18 

83-21 


71-13 

88-21 

84-24 

Fenugreek ... 

50-8 

46-24 

61-12 

40-6 


1 60-10 

67-2 

86-28 

Persian Water Melons 

115-20 

IL5-20 

115-20 

115-20 


1 89-15 

111-20 

111-20 

Indian ditto ... | 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 


11-18 

.15-16 

15-16 

Cummin ... .... 

57-5 

84-24 

84-5 

87-5 


! 81-4 

84-24 

87-5 

Ajwdin ... ... 1 

87-5 

84-24 

84-0 

i 

1 

87-0 


71-4 

84-84 

87-5 


Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Lahore. 
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CO 

(J 

.c 

CO 

eo 
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D. J. 

D. J. 

i 

D. J. 

D. .1 

( 

O.,. 

D. W 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Sugarcane (paundah) 

240-12 

240-12 

240^12 240-12 

240^12 

183-12} 

j 

240-12} 

Common Sugarcane ... 

145-9 

|186-I0 

145-0 

184-4 

123-0 

123-0 


170-16 

Dark coloured rice ... 

64-21 

60-9 

60-15 

6ai5 

58-4 

50-8 

67-0 

66-0 

Conimon rice 

49-5 

40-6 

40-6 

4024 

46-12} 

88-14 

41-9 

49-5 

Kali , 

82-11 

31-8 

31-8 

80-5 

32-15 

26-21 

81-8 

29-2 

Mdsh 

35-20 

> 83-4 

35-20 

38-14 

88-14 

81-8 

85-20 

36-28 

Cotton 

80-15 

1 

854) 

87.S 

88-5 

89-15 

76-5 

77-5 

91-18 


*** In the account of Labor, Bhalak. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Subah of Lahore. — -continued. 



1 

Battalah, &c. 

J 

u 

o 

l-l 

5 

<2 

Pati Haibat- 
pur, &c. 

wT 

1 

led 
*— » 

Rohtas, &c. 

Sialkot, &c. 

6 

00 

43* 

cs 

u 

'S 

03 

w 


D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Moth 

20 9 

229 

23^23 

22-9 

22-9 

20-3 

23-12) 

23-12) 

Gal 

17-22 

15-16 

17-20 

17-20 

15-16 

13-12 

16-15 

19-0 

Turiya 

... 

33 14 

3520 

26-21 


31-8 

38-0 


Arzan 

209 

170 

17-22 

22-9 

1S22 

14-14 

17-22 

29^2 

Indigo 

156 23 

156^13 

156 13 

156-13 

156-13 

134-4 

134-18 

158-19 

Hinna 

70 0 

7ao 

74-23 

76-0 1 

74-23 

67-6 

74-23 

77-24 

Hemp 

03-23 

93-23 

93 23 

93-23 

89-15 , 

80-12 

93-23 

93-23 

Potherbs 

80-12) 

80 17 

80-17 

6 

00 

80-17 1 

60-9 

70-17 

80-12} 

Kachrah 

128 ! 

128 

12 8 

12-8 . 

128 1 

10 6 

12-8 

13-11 

Pan 

123-15 123-15 


12a^l5 

... 1 

... 


123-15 

Singharah ... 

115 20 

115 20 


115-20 




115-20 

JorwOri 

406 

3520 

3ab 

38-0 

3^20 

31-8 

38^0 

38-0 

Lahdarah 

31-8 

292 

30-5 

29-2 

26-21 

24-15 

23-2 

31-8 

Kodaram 

33 14 

35-20 

34-17 

31-8 

33-14 

31-8 

35-20 

35-20 

Mandwah 

33 14 

31-8 i 

31-8 

32-15 

26-21 

26-21 

21-20 

32-15 

Sesame 

46 24 

42-12 

42-12} 

44-18 

40-6 

33 14 

48-12} 

46-24 

Shamakh 

13-15 

12-20 

12-8 

12-8 

12-9 

10-2 

12-8 

13-15 

Mung 

40-12^ 




40-6 

26-21 

44-18 

44-18 

Kori 

13-15 

12-8 

12 8 

1^8 

15-5 

10-2 

12-8 

12-8 

Turmeric 

133 0 

133 0 1 

138-0 

134-4 

133-0 

115-20 j 

1 1 

184-4 

133-20 


. Subah of Mdlwah. 

1. Sarkdr of Ujjain, 10 inahals. City of Ufjam with 
suburban district, Dipalpur, Ratlam, Nawlai, Badhnawar, 
Kanel, Anhal, Khdchrod, Sdnwer, Pdnbihdr. 

2. Sarkdr of Hindiah, mahals. 

3- ,, >> Kotri, 9 do. 

4. ,, ,, Sdrangpur, '23 do. 

5. ,, ,, Bijagarh, 32 do. 

6. ,, ,, Gdgron,, 11 do. 

7. Sarkdrs of Raisin and Chanderi, 1 code. Sarkdr of 
Raisin, Asdpori, &c." 6 mahals. Bhilsah, Bhoru Bhojpur, 
Bdldbhat, Thdnah Mir Khdn, Jdjoi, Jhatdnawi, Jalodah, 
Khiljipur, Dbdmoni, Dekhwdrah, Deorod, Dhdniah> Raisin 
with suburban district, Sewdnu Sarsiah, Shdhpur, Khim- 
Idsah, Khera, Kesorah, Khdmgarh, Kargarh, Korau Lahar- 
pur, Mdhsantand. Sarkdr of Mando, 12 mahals. City of 
Mando, Amjharah, Mahesar, Dikthdn, Dharmagdon, 
Sdnkor-, Pdnmdn, Dhdr, Barodah, Hdsilpur, Sanasi, 
Kotrah, Mandwarah Nalchah and Nawali, 2 mahals. 
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S^bah of Multan. 

Sarkar of Dipdlpur. Dipalpur, &c., 14 mahals; one 
Dastur; Dipdlpur, Lakhi bald Bhoj, Lakhi Kalndrki, 
Lakhi Yusfdni,^^ Lakhi, Khokhardin, Kabulah, Lakhi 
Kahimdbdd, Lakhi Chalini, Lakhi Qiydmpur , Lakhi Jangli, 
Lakhi Adlampur* Jaldldbdd^ Tappah Sadkarah, 2 mahals. 
Tappah Sadkarah, Shahzddah Baloj, Karal, Khdnpur, 
Rasulpur, Shahzddah Hajrau, Mundi. 


Spring Harvest of the Spring Harvest of the 

Subah of Mulidn.^^^ Subah of Mdlwah. 



73 

A 

a 

e 

8 

cj 

ay 

1 

'a 

Dipalpur, &c. 14 mahals. 

Sadkarah, &c. 11 mahals. 

6 

*3 

5* 

Raisen, &c. 

1 

1 

•§ 

,§ 

s 


D. J. 

D. J. 

O. J. 

M.123 D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Wheat 

58-17 

44-18 

51-11 


29-20 


Cabul Vetches 


... 



40-12 


Barley 

4^5 

30-5 

3(V20 

... 

46-24 


Adas 

44-5 

24-15 

47-14 


30-5 


Safflower ... 

73-20 

78-20 

70-8 

3J 2 13 

69-20 


Po^py 

115-20 

128-15 

129-0 

4| 5 20 

127-15 


Pot-herbs ... 

67-2 

70-15 

67-2 

8| 2 13 

60-9 

1 * * * 

Linseed 


29.2 

31-8 


31-8 


Mustard seed 

44-18 

29-2 

31-2 

3J 2 13 



Arzan 

29-2 

20-17 

20-3 


1&12 


Peas ... 


23-12 

25-17 


31-8 


Carrots ... ... 

... 

22-9 

30^1 

... 

27 24 


Onions .... ... j 

71-14 

74-7 

72-18 

... 



Fenugreek 

69-20 

89-8 

44-18 




Persian musk melons 


116-0 

11S20 

81 1 3 

IIWO 


Indian do. 

22-9 

15-16 

15-16 


15-0 - 

fu 

Cumin ... 

73^20 

74-8 

77-11 


46^2 1 


Kur rice ... 



... 

... 

85-0 


Ajw&ln 

... 

... 

... 

... 

86-2 



‘••Af. stands for Muzaffari. see Vol. I, p. 23. 

'** In this and the table of the Spring harvest of Lahore I .»nsider mang a 
misprint for mashang which occurs in this order in all tl previous tables. 
Mung, the Phascolus mungo, is recorded only in the Autumi. harvest, 

16 
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Autumn Harvest of the Autumn Harvest of the 
Subah of Multan. Subah of Mdlwah, 



T— 

u . 

CJ 

bS - 

u 

ea . 


i 





<0 c9 


«a 

u 

dd 


1 'S •§ 

l-S 

Si 

d 

g 

O 


> 9 S 

i(d e 
0,0 


S 

.S2 




52 

<55 = 

5* 

i2 

1 


I 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

M. D. J. 

D. J. 

M. D. J. 

Sugarcane 







{paundah) 


240-12 

240-11 

7} 1 21 

239-6 


Common Sugarcane 

11344 

126-9 

143-3 

41 5 8 

4315 

6 1 0 

Dark coloured rice 


60-3 

64 21 


7318 

... 

Common rice 

4^5 

49-15 

49-5 


533 

... 

Kalt 


27-24 

31-3 


436 


Mash 

4^0 

32-n 

3320 




Cotton 

93-23 

87-5 

89-11 

2| i 2 

87-5 

2J 3 I 

Moth 

38^0 

22-9 

23-12 


2321 


Gai 

26-21 

17-22 

19-0 


33 


A rzan 

31-20 

23-12 

22-9 




Indigo 

145-9 

[150-19 

159-22 

2J i 2 

4-24 1 


Hinna 

76-0 

76^0 

i 730 

... 

... 

2i i I 

Hemp 

85-0 

91-17 

93-23 




Pot-herbs ... 

73-20 

77-4 

82-18 




pan 


123-0 





Singharah 


111-0 


41 5 20 

11320 

61 ’4 7 

Lobiya 

sib 

38-0 

3314 




Jowari 

42-12 

35-20 

38-0 

... 

4^18 


Kuri 


13-11 

12-8 


1316 


Lahdarah 

44-18 

29^2 

81-2 




Kodq,rafn 


33-14 

3314 

• •• 



Mandwah ... 1 


30-19 

31-8 


31-8 


Sesame 

41-9 

43-15 

44-18 


1 4312 


Shamakh 

12-8 

12-8 

1311 




Mung 




... 

435 


Note. — I cannot i 

inderstand nor explain the notation in Muzaffaris and 

am not sure if I have interpretec 

it correctly. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

On the correction of place-names and dynastic lists in 
Jarrett's translatin'^ . vol. II. 

In tracing the Hindu -personal names and the numerous 
less important place-names, the variant readings given in 
the printed Persian text of the "Ain-i-Akbari are of no help 
to us, unless we know the correct names from other sources, 
such as (in the case of topography) large-scale maps and 
the records in the modern revenue and judge’s courts of 
those areas. Similarly, Tieffenthaler’s Geography of 
Hindustan (Fr. trans. by Bernoulli, 1786) is of no real use 
to us; he merely translated from Persian mss of the ‘Ain, 
and where his names differ from those in our printed 
text of the ‘Ain, he can be correct only in the rare instances 
of his having had a more correct and legible ms. of the 
book before him and his having transcribed these names 
in Roman letters witiiout a mistake. Most of the mistakes 
in the proper names are due to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the Muslim clerks of Abul Fazl and the later copyists 
of his book. Students of Persian mss know that the usual 
sources of mistake in mss are the confusion, in writing, of 
the letters R, D, and W, (and sometimes also HU for DU) 
and the wrong placing (or omission) of dots (nuqta) by which 
B, T, N, Y, P and H are confounded together. 

The only dependable means of correcting the place- 
names in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari is to use the Survey of India 
maps (quarter-inch or even one inch to the mile sheets), and 
this I have done. But absolute certainly on this point can 
be gained only by carefulh^ verifying these names from the 
old revenue and civil court records of each particular sub- 
division included in the ‘Ain. I wish that local inquirers 
would do this work and send the result to the Royal Asiatic 
^iety of i^ngal (Calcutta) for incorporation in a future 
edition of this translation. 

Unlike his brother Faizi who was a Sanskrit scholar, 
Abul Fazl did not know that difficult language. So, the 
author of Akbar’s Imperial Gazetteer had to engage a 
number of Brahman pandits and Kayasth scribes, and they 
read out and summarised in Urdu the legendary Hindu 
history from the Sanskrit epics and Puranas and quasi- 
historical works like the Rajatarangini and the guide-books 
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to famous Hindu shrines {i.e., mahdtmyas and khandas.) 
These summaries were put down in Persian by Abul Fazl’s 
clerks. Pickings from these Persian notes went to the 
making of ancient Hindu history as given by Abul Fazl 
in the final shape of the ‘ Ain-i-Akhari. 

When Col. Jarrett made his translation of the second 
volume of the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari in the Eighteen-eighties, his 
only sources for ancient Hindu history were Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purdna and Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and for early 
Muslim history, Firishtah, Riydz-us-Saldtin and similar 
uncritical early works. During the sixty years and more 
that have passed since then, the study of Indian history has 
made such a great advance that it would be an injustice to 
the modern reader — and also to Jarrett’s memory, — to 
reprint his notes from obsolete authors. I have therefore 
felt it necessary to sweep away his heaps of dead leaves 
(as I have called them in my introduction to the revised 
edition of the third volume of the "Ain), and to give extracts 
only from modern authorities, such as the Dacca University 
History of Bengal (vol. I. Hindu period, vol, II. Muslim 
Rule), R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa in 2 volumes 
(1930-1931, replacing the ante-diluvian Hunter’s Orissa of 
1872, which Jarrett cited,), the Cambridge History of India, 
Elliot and Dowson, &c. 

In fact, Abul Fazl’s Hindu history is of no real value, 
as it was entirely drawn from traditions and myths, long 
before the age of critical historiography based upon inscrip- 
tions, coins and records. Hence, I have not wasted paper by 
trying to refute every error in this portion of the Ain, but 
I have given exact references to modern sources, wher6 the 
reader will find the necessary correct information on the 
subject. 

The pandita employed by Abul Fazl have made a hotch- 
potch of th^ old history of Hindustan by mixing together 
legendary and historical kings, inserting real royal names 
of one dynasty or province into the dynastic list of another, 
and thus inextricably mingling truth and fancy together, 
e.g., Anangahbima was a real king of Orissa (three of the 
dynasty bearing that name) shortly before the Muslim 
invasion, bnt Abul Fazl makes him the son of the pre- 
historic Bhagadatta, the comrade of Duryodhan of the 
Mahdbhdrat and a king of Bengal ! So also, Bhoja, who 
reigned elsewhere than in Bengal and was a Kshatriva, is 
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made in the 'Ain a Kayastha and the founder of the second 
line of Bengal kings. 

As for Raja Naujah, Abul Fazl is confused, making 
him the last king of the Sena dynasty in one place, and 
the father of Lakshman Sena in another. I cannot conceive 
how Ndrdyan can be misspelt in Persian writing as Naujah. 
I suggest the emendation Budh-sen (a real king at the end 
of the Senas) for Natijah in the list, and Raja of Nudia for 
Raja-i-N aujah at the first mention. 


Correct list of the Pala kings 

of Bengal — 

Gopala I., accession 

... C. 750 A.D 

Dharma-pala 

... 770 

Deya-pala ... 

... 810 

Vigraha-pala I or Sura-pala I 

... 850 

Narayana-pala 

... 854 

Raj 3 'a-pala .... 

... 908 

Gopala II. 

... 940 

Vigraha-pala II 

... 960 

Mahi-pala I ... 

... 988 

Naya-pala 

... 1038 

Vigraha-p^a III 

... 1055 

Mahi-pala II 

... 1070 

Sura-pala II ... 

... 1075 

Rama-pala 

... 1077 

Kumara-pala 

... 1120 

Gopala III 

... 1125 

Madana-pala 

... 1140 

Govinda-pala 

... 1155 


(D.U. Bengal, i. 176-177.) 


Correct list of the Sena kings of Bengal — 

Vira-sena (progenitor, not Raja) 

Samanta-sena 

Hemanta-sena, 1st Raja, in Rarh acc. c. 1080. 
Vija 3 'a-sena, conquered all Bengal except Gaur, (r. 
1125-58) 

Vallala-sena, r.c, 1158-1179 

Lakshman-sena, r.c. 1179-1206. His sons Vishwa- 
rupa-seua and Keshav-sena ruled in East Bengal till c. 1280. 
Surva-sena and Purusliottania-sena were jjrobably the sons 
of Vishwa-rupa, and were in power till . 1215. .^inong tlic 
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chiefs with names ending in Sena, in Eastern India in the 
13th century, are Buddha-sena (of Pithi) and his son Jaya- 
sena, and Madhu-sena (date prob. 1289) but they were 
mere local barons or zamindars and not ruling sovereigns. 
(D.U. Bengal, i. 205-228.) 

Correct list of the Pre-Mughal Muslim rulers of Bengal 
(leaving out the viceroys and rebel sultans from Qutbuddin 
Aibak to Md. Tughluq Shah,. 1202-1339.) — 

Ala-ud-din Ali (Mubarak) accession 1339 a.d. 

Early Ilyas Shdhi dynasty 

Shams-ud-din Ilyas (Bhangara), ... r. 1348- ’57 
Sikandar Shah .. ... r. 1357-c. ’91 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 


Saifuddin Hamza Sh. 

Shihabuddin Bayezid Sh. (title 
Shams-ud-din) 

‘Alauddin Firuz Sh. ... 

1409-10 

1411-13 

1414 

Hindu dynasty 


Ganesh {var. Kans) ... 

Jalaluddin, s. of Ganesh 
Shams-ud-din Ahmad 

1414-1418 

1418-31 

1431-42 

Later Ilyas Shdhi dynasty 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud I 

Rukn-ud-din Barbak Sh. 
Shams-ud-din Yusuf Sh. 

Jalal-ud-din Fath Sh. ... 

1442-59 

1459-74 

1471-81 

1481-87 

Abyssinian dynasty. 


Barbak Shah ... 6 months, 

Saif-ud-din P'iruz Sh. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud II 
Shams-ud-din Muzaffar 

1487 

1487-90 

1490- 91 

1491- 93 

{Arab) Husain Sitdhi dynasty. 


AMa-ud-din Husain Shah, .... 

Nasir-ud-din A‘. M. Nasrat Sli. ... 
A‘la-ud-din Firuz 

Ghi}'^a.s-nd-din Mahmud, 

1493-1510 

1519-32 

1532- 33 

1533- 38 
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Stir dynasty. 

Sher Shah 
Islam Shah 
Shams-ud-din Md. Sh. 

Ghi 3 'as-ud-din Bahadur (Khizr Kh.) 

GhWas-ud-din II 

His son ... ... 7 months, 

Ghiyas-ud-din III ... one year 

Karr an i dynasty (Afghan). 

Taj Kh. Karrani ... ... r. 1564-65 

Sulaiman Karrani ... ... 1565-72 

Ba 5 'ezid Karrani ... ... 1572 

Baud Karrani ... ... 1573-76 

(See D.U. Bengal, vol. II) 

Note on the sarkars of Bengal in Akbar's time. 

In view of the frequent changes in the administrative 
geography of Bengal under British rule and the radical 
change resulting from the partition of Bengal in August 
1947, it is impossible to indicate briefly the extent of any 
of the sarkars of the ‘Ain in terms of the districts of the 
two parts of Bengal as they are today. Among the striking 
points of difference are that under Mughal rule (o) southern 
and western Midnapur belonged to Orissa and not to 
Bengal, (b) the district of Purnia and the eastern portion 
of Bhagalpur were attached to Bengal and not to Bihar, and 
(c) Sikhar-bhum (old name of Pachet), Dhaval-bhum, and 
Singbhum formed parts of the Sarkdr of Mandaran belong- 
ing to Bengal. 

The following table of approximate equivalents between 
Akbar’s sarkars and the Bengal districts in the last stage of 
British rule may be of some lielp to the modern reader. 

Sarkan Districts 

Udambar ... Rajmahal .subdivision, N.W. Mur- 

shiclabad, and N. Birbhum. 
Jannatabdd ... Malda (mainly) 

Fathdbdd ... Faridpur, South Bakarganj and the 

i.sl.'inds at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Mahmudabad ... North Nadia, North Je.ssore, and 

We.st Faridpur. 

.South Jessore and West Bakarganj. 


T539-45 

1545-53 

1553-55 

1556-60 

1561-68 

1563 

1564 


Khilafatabad 
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Sarkars 
Bakla ... 

Tajpur 

Ghoraghat 

Pinjara 


Barbakabad 

Bazuba 

Sonargaon 

Sharifatabad 

Sulaimanabad 

Satgaon 

Mandaran 


Districts 

North and East Bakarganj and 
S.-W. Dacca. 

East Pumia and West Dinajpur. 

vS. Rangpur, S.^E. Dinajpur, and 
N. Bogra. 

Dinajpur and parts of Rangpur and 
Rajshahi. 

mainly Rajshahi, S.W. Bogra and 
S.E Malda. 

partly Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna and 
Dacca. 

West Tippera and Noakhali. 

mostly Burdwan. 

North Hugh, and adjacent parts of 
Nadia and E. Burdwan. 

24 Parganas, W. Nadia { ?) and 
Howrah. 

Bankura, Vishnupur, S.E. Burdwan 
and W. Hugh. 


Bdzuhd — This word is the Persian plural of bdzu mean- 
ing ‘an arm’, i.e., the direction of a locality with reference 
to a central point such as the capital town. In early times 
the provinces of a kingdom were indicated as its different 
directions (e.g., Tarf, subah from sub, whence the titles of 
provincial governors Tarf-ddr, subah-ddr, &c.) As will be 
noticed in the lists of the ‘Ain, in Orissa locality -names are 
compounded with the word dik meaning direction of the 
compass, and in Bengal and elsewhere with the word dast, 
meaning the right arm or the left arm, of the speaker. In 
Akbar’s time the portion of Bengal known as Bdzuhd had 
not yet been consolidated into a compact area, but lay 
sprawling over many neighbouring districts and having no 
clear-marked boundaries. Rdst and chap mean the right and 
left hands respectively. 


J. Sarkar. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUBAHS. 

In the fortieth year of the Divine Era [15941 His 
Majesty’s dominions consisted of one hundred and five 
Sarkdrs (divisions of a Subah) subdivided into two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-seveiT townships {qasba). When 
the ten years’ settlement of the revenue was made (which 
amounted to an annual rental of three Arts, sixty -two 
krors, ninety -seven lakhs, fifty -five thousaijd two hundred 
and forty-six ddms [Rs. 9,07,43,681] and twelve lakhs of 
betel leaves). His Majesty apportioned the Empire into 
twelve divisions, to each of which he gave the name of Subah 
and distinguished them by the appellation of the tract of 
country or its capital city. These were Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, 
Labor, Multan, Malwah : and when Berar, Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar were conquered, their number was fixed at 
fifteen. A brief description of each is here set down, and 
an account of their rulers together with the periods in which 
they flourished, duly recorded. 


BENGAL vSUBAH, 

Since the conceptions of sovereign rule embrace the 
universe, I propose to begin with Bengal which is at one 
extremity of Hindustan and to proceed to Zal ulistan' and 
1 hope that’ Turan and Iran and other countnes may be 
added to the count. The country lying to the east will be 
first described, followed by the north, the south, and the 
west. 

This Subah is situated in the second clime.* Its length 


* Kabul and the adjacent territory as far as Ghazna and even beyond come 
under this appellation which is derived by YSkut, Majmu*a-nl-BnI(i3n) from 
Ziibub ^grandfather of Rustam. 

* IqVnn, literally a slope or inclination, was used in the mathematical 
[geography of the Greeks with reference to the inclination of various parts of 
the earth's surface to the plane of the equator. Before the globular figure 
of tlie earth was known, it was supposed that there was a general slope of 
its surface from S. to N. and this was called klhna. But as the science of 
mathematical geography advanced, the word was applied to belts of ihe earth's 
surface, divided by lines parallel to the equator, those lines being determined 
by the different lengths, at different places, cf the shadow cast by a gnomon 
of the same altitude, at noon cf the same day. This division into climates 
was applied only to the N. hemisphere as the geographers had no practical 
knowledge of the earth S. of the equator. There were 19 climates os given 
by Ptolemy {Gcot^r. i, 23). The term was afterwards applied to the average 
temperature of each of tliese regions and hence our modern use of the word, 
(Smith's Diet, of Autiq, 2nd ed., art. Climates; also Eucy. of Islam, ii. 460). 

17 
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from Chittagong to GathP is four hundred kos. Its breadth 
from the northern range of mountains to the southern 
frontier of the Sarkdr of Manddran, is two hundred kos, and 
when the country of Orissa was added to this Subah, the 
additional length was forty-three kos and the breadth 
twenty-three. It is bounded on the east by the sea, on the 
north and south by mountains and on the west by the Subah 
of Behar. The tract of country on the east called Bhdti,* is 
reckoned a part of this province. It is ruled by Isa Afghan 
and the Khutbah is read and the coin struck in the name of 
his present Majesty. In this country the mango trees grow 
to the height of a man or not so high and produce abundant 
fruit. Adjoining it, is an extensive tract of country in- 
habited by the Tipperah tribes. The name of the ruler 
is Bijay Mdnik. Whosoever obtains the chieftainship, bears 
the title of Mdnik after his name, and the nobles that of 
Ndrdin. He has a force of two hundred thousand footmen 
and a thousand elephants. Horses are scarce. To the north 
is a country called Kuch. Its chief commands a thousand 
hor.se and a hundred thousand foot. Kdmrup, commonly 
called also Kdonrup and Kdmid, is subject to him. The 
inhabitants are as a race good looking and addicted to the 
practice of magic. Strange stories are told regarding them. 
It i^ said that they build houses, of which the pillars, walls 
and roofs are made of men. Some of these they .compel by 
the power of sorcery, and criminals deserving of death are 
also thus made use of. Whoever voluntarily surrenders 

The Arabs adopted this system but restricted the iiumt>er to seven. They 
considered three-fonrths of the .elobe to be submerged and one-fourth above 
water. Of this latter was habitable and Ihe remainder waste or desert. 
The habitable portion was 33 1v=>0,000 square miles in extent, each mile being 
4000 cubits, each cubit 24 digits. It was situated between the Equator und 
the N. pole and was divided into 7 climates. 

® This is Teliagarhi, a pass in the Santhal Parganahs, Bihar, lying between 
the Rajmahal hills on the S. and the Ganges on the N. Formerly of strategic 
imuortance as commanding the militar\' apnroaches to Bengal proper. The 
ruins of a large fort still exist, through which the E. I. Railway passes. It 
seems never to have been completed and w’as constructed in the last century 
bv the Teli zamind^r who was forcibly convcUed bv the ^luhaminadans. 
Hence the name of the fort and the parganah in which it is situated. Imp. 
(Gazetteer. 

The kos i.s for convenience generally taken at two English miles. The 
basis of all linear systems is the same, ziz., the cubit or human forearm. 
Proceeding upwards four hdihs or cubits =a danda or staff: and 2000 dandas 
a kos, w’hich bv this calculation should be 4000 vards English or nearly 2'i 
miles. Useful Tables, p. 87. Also Elliot’s Memoir of Races, N. W. P. II, 194. 

* The name given bv the Muhammadan historians to the coast-strip of 
the Sundarbans from Hijili to the Meghna Lat. 20® 30' to 22® 30' N.. long, 
88® to 91® 14' E. The name means “low lands overflowed by the tide" and 
is still applied to the Sundarban tracts of Khulna and Bakarganj Districts, 
f. n. For Isa Kh., D.U. Bengal, ii. 194-212. 
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himself for this purpose, escapes retribution for a yeai. 
Various conveniences are reserved for him. In due time, men 
armed with swords cut them down, and from their movements 
or immobility or other aspects, they have cognizance of scar- 
city or plenty or duration of years [of the feign] or the longe- 
vity of the ruler or defeat of enemies. They also cut open 
a pregnant woman who has gone her full term of months 
and taking out the child, divine somewhat as to the future. 
There grows a wonderful tree whose branches when cut, 
exude a sweet liquid which quenches the drought of those 
athirst. They have also a mango tree* that has no trunk; 
it trails like a climbing vine, over a tree and produces fruit. 
There is likewise a flower* which after it has been gathered 
for two months, does not wither nor lose its colour or smell. 
Of this they make necklaces. 

Bordering on this country are the dominions of the 
Rajah of Asham (Assam) whose great pomp and state are 
subjects of general report. When he dies, his principal 
attendants of both sexes voluntarily bury themselves alive 
in his grave. Neighbouring this is Lower Tibet and to its 
left is KhataJ This is also called Mahiichin which the 
vulgar pronounce Mdchin. From Khan Bdligh^ its capital, 
to the ocean, a forty days’ journey, they have cut a canal 
both sides of which are embanked with stone and mortar. 
Alexander of Greece advanced to that country by this route.® 
Another road is also mentioned which can be traversed in 
four days and four nights. 


• The Willoughbcia edulis. It is known to natives of Bengal, Assam and 
the Chittagong Hill tracts, as the Loti A'ni {Loti, for Sanskrit lala, a creeper) 
but botanically is far removed from the true mango. The fruit is sai<l to 
be pleasant to taste. The leaf of the dried specimen is very similar to Uie 
6rdinary mango leaf : the fruit is about 2% inches long and 2% bicjad 
(Dr. King.) 

• The TuUi, (Ocynium Sanctum). 

’ China for nearly 1000 >ears, writes Yule {Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Introd., 
p. 11) has been known to Asia under the name of Khitai, Khata or Cathay 
and is still called Khitai bv the Russians. [fi»icy. Islam, ii. 737 under Kara 
Khital,] 

• De Guignes (Hist, dcs Hans, gives this name to Pehin, called also 
Tatou the grand court or Khan Baligh, the court of the Khdn. Several towns 
have received this name whicli as it signifies the royal residence is transfer- 
able to any that the monarch may honour with his presence. It is the 
Cambalu of Western geographers and historians and placed by them in 
Northern China or Grand Tartary, while the Orientals locate it in Cliina 
Proper. {Etuy. 'Islam, ii. 898). 

• In B.C. 329 Alexander crossed the Oxus in pufSuit of Bessus and after 

putting him to death, he passed the Jaxnrtes (Sir Daria) and defeated several 
Scythian tribes north of that river. This was the norihernmost point Hliat 
he reached. Pazl is merely relating the Muslim legend of Alexander, 

for which see Ency. Islam, ii. 533 under aJ-Iskandar. [J. S.] 
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To the south-east of Bengal is a considerable tract 
called Arakan which possesses the port of Chittagong. 
Elephants abound, but horses are scarce and of small size.'® 
Camels are high priced : cows and buffaloes there are none, 
but there is an animal which has somewhat of the charac- 
teristics of both, piebald and particoloured, whose milk the 
people drink. Their religion is said to be different to that 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans. Sisters may marry their 
own twin brothers, and they refrain only from marriages 
between a son and his mother. The ascetics, who are their 
repositories of learning, they style Wali whose teaching they 
implicitly follow. It is the custom when the chief holds a 
court, for the wives of the military to be present, the men 
themselves not attending to make their obeisance. The 
complexion of the people is dark and the men have little or 
no beard. 

Near to this tribe is Pegu which is also called Chin. 
In some ancient accounts it is set down as the capital city 
of Chin. There is a large military force of elephants and 
infantry, and white elephants are to be found. On one 
side of it is Arakan. There are mines of rubies, diamonds, 
gold, silver, copper, naphtha and sulphur, and over these 
mines there is continual contention between this country 
and the Maghs as well as the tribes of Tipperah. 

The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former 
rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the province which were called 
Al.' From this suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and 
currency. The summer heats are temperate and the cold 
season very short. The rains begin when the sun is midway 
in Taurus, (May) and continue for somewhat more than six 
months, the plains being under water and the mounds alone 
visible. For a long time past, at the end of the rains, the 
air had been felt to be pestilential and seriously affected 


The domestic animals of the Arakan Hill Tracts according: to the Imp, 
CJflz. are the gayal, buffalo, ox, goat, pig, dog. “The Gayal {Pos Frontalis) 
has interbred with the common Indian cattle ; these hybrids are brought 
down by the Bhutiahs to the annual fair in the Darrung District : though they 
thrive in Shillong they soon die if kepi In the plains. The Gayal is plentiful 
along the spurs of the Bhutan hills, amongst the Dufflas, Lushais, and along 
the hilly tract well into Chittagong.** Sport in British Burmah by Lient-Col. 
Pollock. An alternative reading gives, “horsea arc scarce, and asses and 
cam^s are high-priced,’* which Gladwin has adopted. 

‘ Sansk. Itli a mound of earth or ridge for crossing ditches, dividing 
fields and the like. 
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animal life, but under the auspices of his present Majesty, 
this calamity has ceased. 

Its rivers are countless and the- first of them in this 
province is the Ganges : its source cannot be traced. The 
Hindu sages say that it flows down from the hair of Maha- 
deva’s head. Rising in the mountains towards the north, 
it passes through the province of Delhi, and imperial Agra, 
and Allahabad and Behar into the province of Bengal, and 
near Qdzihattah in the Sarkar of Bdrbakdbdd, it divides 
into two streams. One of these, flowing east-wards, falls 
into the sea at the port of Chittagong. At the parting ol 
the waters, it takes the name of Padmdwati and pursues *3 
southern course. It is divided into three streams ; one, the 
Sarsuti [Saraswati] ; the second the Jamna (Jamuna) and 
the third the Ganges, called collectively in the Hindi 
language Tribeni,^ and held in high veneration. The third 
stream after spreading into a thousand channels, joins the 
sea at Sdtgdon [Hugli]. The Sarsuti and the Jamna unite 
with it. In praise of this stream the Hindu sages have 
written volumes. From its source to its mouth it is con- 
sidered sacred, but some spots have a peculiar sanqtity. Its 
water is carried as an offering of price to far distant places. 
Believing it to be a wave of the primeval river, they hold 
its worship to be an adoration of the supreme being, but 
this is no part of the ancient tradition. Its sweetness, light- 
ness and wholesomeness attest its essential virtues. Added 
to this, it may be kept in a vessel for years without imder- 
going change. 

Another river is the Brahmaputra. It flows from 
Khata? (China) to Kuch and thence through the Sarkdr of 
Bazuha and fertilising the country, falls into the sea. 

And again there is the sea which is here a gulf of the 
great ocean, extending on one side as far as Basrah and on 
the other to the Egyptian Qulzum^ and thence it washes 


* Sansk. trtbeni three braids cf hair. Wilford says (Asiatic Research, Vol. 
XIV, p. 396) that the waters of these three rivers do not mix. The waters 
of the Jumna arc blue, those of the Sarasvnti white and the Ganges is of a 
muddy yellowish col''”** 

* Its rise is supposed to'be from the S. E. base of the sacred KailAs hill, 
on the opposite side of the water-parting in which the Sutlej and the Indus 
also take their rise. Its course, con-fluents and history may be read in the 

/. G. , . t- 

♦Tliis is the ancient Klysrna, the site of the modern Suez, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Tel’ Qulzdm still retains the name which has l>een 
given to the Red Sea. Ency. Islam, ii, 1114. 
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both Persia and Ethiopia where are Dahlak and Suakin, 
and is called (the Gulf of) Oman and the Persian Sea. 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there are 
numerous kinds. If a single grain of each kind were 
collected, they would fill a large vase. It is sown and reaped 
three times a year on the same piece of land with little 
injury to the crop. As fast as the water rises, the stalks 
grow, so that the ear is never immersed, inasmuch as those 
experienced in such matters have taken the measure of a 
single night’s growth at sixty cubits.® The people are sub- 
missive and pay their rents duly. The demands of each 
year are paid by instalments in eight months, they ‘them- 
selves bringing mohars and rupees to the appointed place 
£<»■ the receipt of revenue, as the division of grain between 
the government and the husbandman is not here customary. 
The harvests are always abundant, measurement is not 
insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined by 
estimate of the crop. His Majesty in his goodness has con- 
firmed this custom. Their staple food is rice and fish ; 
wheat, barley and the like not being esteemed wholesome. 
Men and .-women for the most part go naked wearing only a 
cloth (lungi) about the loins. The chief public transactions 
fall to the lot of the women. Their houses are made of 
bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a 
single one will be five thousand rupees or more and they last 
a long time. Travelling is by boat, especially in the rains, 
and they make them of different kinds for purposes of war, 
carriage or swift sailing. For attacking a fort they are so 
constructed that when run ashore, their prow overtops the 
fort and facilitates its capture. For land travel they employ 
the Sukhdsan. This is a crescent-shaped litter covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth and the like, the two sides of which 
have fastenings of various metals, and a pole supporting it is 
attached by means of iron hooks. It is conveniently adapted 
for sitting in, lying at full length or sleeping during travel. 
As a protection against sun and rain they provide a copimo- 
iious covering which is removable at pleasure. Some enjoy 
the luxuty of riding on elephants but they rarely take to 
horseback. The mats made here often resemble woven silk. 

* Gladwin has six for sixty. The long stemmed rice, according to the 
LG. is extensively cultivated in the swamps. The seed is so^ti when the 
marshes are dry or nearly so, and when the rains set in the plant shoots up 
with the rise of the water and can be grown in water to a depth of from 18 
to 20 feet, but even this is not in one night. 
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rria* inde genera eunuchorum veniunt, quo Sandalos, 
Badamos et Kafuros nuncupant. Priores, partitas genitali- 
bus radicaliter exsectis, Atlises etiam nominant. Badamis 
pars solum penis relinquitur. Kafuros adhuc teneroe setatis, 
testes vel compressi conficiuntur vel exsecantur : tamen 
notatum est, castrationem, qiue pervicaciam cseteris omnibus 
animalibus tollit, hominibus solis excitare. 

Salt is in great demand and is brought from long 
distances. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, cornelians and 
agates are imported. Flowers and fruit are in plenty. The 
betel-nut is of a kind that stains of a red colour the lips of 
those who chew it. 

Jannatdbad is an ancient city ; for a time, it was the 
capital of Bengal and was widely known as Lakhnauti and 
for a while as Gaur. His Majesty the late Emperor 
Humayun distinguished it by this title of Jannatabad. It 
has a fine fort and to the eastward of it is a lake called 
Chhatidpatid in which are many islands. Were the dam 
that confines it to break, the city would be under water. 
About a kos to the north of the fort, is a large building and 
a reservoir, monuments of great antiquity. From time 
immemorial, its water has been considered to be of a poison- 
ous character. The place was called Piydsbdri (abode of 
thirst), and criminals condemned to death, were there 
confined who in a short time perished from the effects of 
this brackish water. At present in the blessed reign of His 
Majesty, this practice has been discontinued. 

Mahmuddbdd. — The marshes around the tort have 
added to its impregnability. The ruler of this district, at 
the time of its conquest by Sher Khan, let some of his 
elephants loose in its fore.sts from which time they have 
abounded. Long pepper grows in this tract. 

The Sarkdr of Khalifatdbdd is well wooded and holds 
wild elephants. The Sarkdr of Bakld extends along the sea 
shore. The fort is surrounded by woods. On the first day 
of the new moon the sea steadily rises until the fourteenth, 
and from the fifteenth till the end of the month as gradually 
falls. In the 29th year of the Divine Era, a terrible inunda- 
tion occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept 


• I have imitated the example of Gladwin in veiling the following passage 
under the mask of a learned language and with a slight alteration have 
l>orrowcd his words. (Jarrett.) 
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over the whole Sarkar. The Rajah held an entertainment 
at the time. He at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
son Parmanand Rae with some others climbed to the top of 
a temple and a merchant took refuge in a high loft. For 
four hours and- a half the sea raged amid thunder and a hurri- 
cane of wind. Houses and boats were engulfed but no dam- 
age occurred to the temple or the loft. Nearly two hundred 
thousand living creatures perished in this flood. 

In the Sarkar of Ghoraghat, silk is produced and a kind 
of sackcloth [jute]. Numbers of eunuchs are here and hill 
ponies in plenty are procurable. There are many kinds of 
indigenous fruits, especially one called LatkanJ It is the 
size of a walnut with the taste of a pomegranate and contains 
three seeds. 

The Sarkar of Bdrbakdbdd produces a fine cloth called 
Gangdjal {Ganges water), and a great abundance of oranges. 

In the Sarkdr of Bdzuhd are extensive forests which 
furnish long and thick timbers of which masts are made. 
There are also iron mines. 

The Sarkdr of Sondrgdon^ produces a species of muslin 
very fine and in great quantity. In the township of Egdra 
Sindur is a large reservoir which gives a peculiar whiteness 
to the cloths that are washed in it. 

In the Sarkdr of Sylhet there are nine* ranges. of hills. 
It furnishes many eunuchs. 

There is a fruit called Suntarah'^ in colour like an orange 

^ Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, considers this to be 
a species of Elcecarpus. The fruits of all the species are a good deal alike, 
varying in size from an olive to a walnut, having an external fiushy pulp 
more or less palatable (in some species of fair flavour) and containing a stone. 
The later is usually found to be divided into 3 cells, one of which contains 
a mature seed, the seeds in the other two being abortive. The taste of the 
pulp of the E. serratus and E. lancoeofolius (both natives of Rangp^r) is 
a good deal like that of the pomegranate. 

• This was the ancient Maliammadan capital of Eastern Bengal but is now 
an insignificant village called Pain^m in the Dacca District. LG. 

In the south of the district, says the Gazetteer, eight low ranges of 
hills run out into the plain, being spurs of the Tipperah mountains. The 
highest is about 1000 feet above sea level. There is also a small detached 
group, the Ita hills, in the centre of the district. 

Commonly San^tarah, The name is supposed to be a corruption of 
Cintra, but its mention by Baber in his Memoirs seems subversive of this 
derivation, for though the fruit is said to have been an eastern importation 
into Portugal, it is improbable tliat the foreign name could have been current 
in India at so early a date. Humayun praises it highly saying that no one 
cares for any other fruit who has this. He states that it is found only at 
Son&rg&on in Bengal and in the greatest perfection only at one place. A. 
note to the MemcTrs (p. 329) says that the description of the fruit by Baber 
suits more the. Citrus decumana than afiy other, and its Bengali name Batavi 
nitnbU, the Batavia lime, denotes its being an exotic* 
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but large and very sweet. The China root* is produced in 
plenty. In ancient times it had not been discovered until 
some scientific travellers from European Turkey introduced 
it to universal notice. Aloes-wood is abundant in these 
mountains. At the end of the rains they fell the trees to the 
ground, and after a certain time they give them various 
names according to their greenness or maturity. 

The Bhangrdf is a bird of a black colour, with red eyes 
and a long tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a 
gaz. They are snared and tamed . It catches the note of any 
animal chat it hears, and eats flesh. The Sherganj is of the 
same kind but its beak and legs are red ; in imitating sounds, 
it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and 
eats them. 

Chatgdon (Chittagong) is a large city situated by the 
sea and belted by woods. It is considered an excellent port 
and is the resort of Christian and other merchants. 

In the Sarkdr of Sharifdbdd is a beautiful species of 
cattle, white in colour, and of a fine build : like camels they 
are laden kneeling down and carry fifteen man weight. It is 
noted for the Barbary goat and for fighting cocks. 

In the Sarkdr of Sdtgdon* there are two ports at a dis- 
tance of half a kos from each other ; the one is Satgaon, the 
other Hugli : the latter the chief ; both are in th'e possession 
of the Europeans. Fine pomegranates grow here. 

• The root a species of smilax of a pale reddish colour with no smell 
and very little taste. The smilax glabra or lance<xfolia, not distinguishable, 
according to Rbxburg, by the eye from the drug known as China root. It 
is a native of Sylhet and the adjacent Garrow country. 

* Bhringa-raj, Edolius paradiseus or large racket-tailed Drongo. Plumage 
uniformly black with a steel-blue gloss. Length to end of ordinary tail 14 
inches; wing 6^; tail to middle 6^; outer tail feather 12 to 13 inches more; 
the shaft having the terminal end for about 3'/ inches barbed externally, 
but towards the tip only on the inner side, and turning inwards so that the 
under side becomes uppermost. It will eat raw meat, lizards, and almost any 
kind of food offered to it. It imitates all sorts of sounds, as of dogs, cats, 
poultry. The Bhring-r6j, {king of the bees) is found in the dense forests of 
India from the Himalays to the Eastern Ghats as far S. as N.L.I6°. Jerdon. 
Sherganj Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. Cissa Venatoria, Blyth— the green jay. It 
is found in the South Eastern Himalays and in the hill ranges of Assam, 
Sylhet, Arakan and Tenasserini. These birds wander about from tree to tree 
and pick grasshoppers, mantides and other insects, are frequently tamed and 
caged £md are amusing and imitative. They sing lustily a loud screeching 
strain and are highly carnivorous. The 'shrike-like ha^it^ in confinement; 
of placing a bit of food between the bars ot£ their cage is in no species more 
exemplified than in this — Jerdon. II, 312. 

^The traditional mercantile capital of Bengal from t^e Puranic age to 
the time of the foundation of the town of Hugli by the Portuguese. Its 
decay commenced in the latter part of the 16th century owing to the siKing 
up ofthe channel of the Saraswati. In 1632, Hugli being imade a royal port, 
all the public ofifices were withdrawn from S4tgdon which ^oon sunk into ruin. 
Stat. Acet. of Bengal ,III, 307-310, 

18 
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In the Sarkdr of ManMran is a place called Harpah in 
which there is a diamond mine producing chiefly very small 
stones. 

Orissa. 

This was formerly a separate State. The climate is 
extremely healthy. His Majesty apportioned it into five 
Sarkdrs, viz., Jalesar, Bhadrak, Katak (Cuttack), Kaling 
Dandpdt and Raja Mahandrah. These five are now included 
in the province of Bengal. It contains one hundred and 
tv/enty-nine masonry forts. Its ruler is entitled Gajpati.' 
The rainy season extends over eight months ; there are three 
cold months and one month only that is hot. The staple 
cultivation is rice and the food of the inhabitants consists of 
rice, fish, the egg-plant and vegetables. When the rice is 
cooked, they steep it in cold water and eat it on the second 
day. The men are effeminate, anointing their bodies with 
sandal oil and wearing golden ornaments. The women cover 
only the lower part of the body and many make themselves 
coverings of the leaves of trees.*. The walls of their huts 
are of reeds and their temples are of stone and of great 
height/ Elephants abound. The inhabitants of Bengal do 
not understand the language of this country. A woman may 
have more than one husband. They write on palm leaves* 
with an iron pen, holding it with the clenched fist, and pen 
and ink are rarely employed. Ihe litters called Sukhdsan 
are much in use : cloths are manufactured and the province 
furnishes eunuchs : fruits and flowers are in great plenty, 
especially the gul-i-nasrin* which is very delicate and sweet- 
scented : its outer petals are white, the inner yellow. The 
keorah^ grows in great abundance and there are various 
kinds of betel-leaf. Money transactions are in kauris which 
is a small white shell generally divided down the middle ; it 
is found on the sea shore. Four kauris make a ganda, five 
gatidas, a hudi, four budis, a pan, sixteen or according to 

* Lord or rider of the elephant. The suit of cards used by A.kbar (Yol. I. 
p. 316) under the name of Gajpati, symbolised the power and reputation of 
Orissa in the possession of these animals. 

* For the leaf-wearing tribes of Orissa, the Juangs or Patwas., set Hunter's 
Orissa, ii. 116. Banerji, Orisaa, i. 19 ct. 

* The Brahmanical archives of the temple of Jagann&th consist of bundles 

of palm leaves, neatly cut and written over with a sharp iron pen without 
ink. I. G. F 

^In Hindi, -Seotl the Rosa glandvUfera, Roxb. 

’ Pattdanus odoraUsshnus. Roxb. 



j/VeiANNATH AT PURI 


lay 


some twenty pan, £^ khdwan [kahan] aiid ten khdwan, a 
rupee. 

Katak (Cuttack.) The city has a stone fort situated 
at the bifurcation of the two rivers, the Mahdnadi, held in 
high veneration bv the Hindus, and the Katjuri.^ It is the 
residence of the governor and contains some fine buildings. 
For five or six kos round the fort during the rains, the 
country is under water. Rajah Mukund Deo^ built a palace 
here nine stories in height ; the first story was taken up for 
the elephants and the stables : the second was occupied by 
the artillery and the guards and quarters for attendants : 
the third by the patrol and gatekeepers : the fourth by the 
workshops : the fifth, by the kitchen : the sixth contained 
the public reception rooms : the seventh, the private apart- 
ments ; the eighth, the women’s apartments, and the ninth, 
the sleeping chamber of the governor. To the south is a 
very ancient temple. Overlooking this, in the city of 
Purushottama (Puri) on the sea shore stands the shrine of 
Jagannath. Near to it are the images of Krishna and of his 
brother and sister,* made of sandal-wood. It is said that 
over four thousand years ago Rajah Indfadaman (Indra- 
dyumna; ruler of the Nilgiri hill sent a learned. Brahman 
to select a suitable spot for the building of a city. He 
wandered much in search of his object and found a fitting 
site which he preferred to all other places. On a sudden he 
beheld a crow plunge into the water and after bathing itself, 
pay its devotions to the sea. He was astonished at this 
action and as he understood the language of animals, he 
inquired of the crow the reason of its proceeding. He 
received this answer. “I was once of the number of the 
deotas and through the curse of an ascetic was transformed 
into this shape. A spiritual guide of high illumination 
afi&rms that the Supreme Creator has a special regard for 
this spot and whosoever dw'ells here and applies his soul to 
the worship of God, quickly attains his desire. For some 
years past I have supplicated for my deliverance in this 


• One of the deltaic tributaries of the Mah5nadi dividing :nto t^o 

branches, one of which retains its own name while the other takes that of 
KovSkhai and supplies the Puri district. , . . • * « 

^'Telinga Mukund Deo (Harichandan) ; in this reign the 
Orissa was overthrown by the King of Bengal. Banerji, jSu, i. , 

palace-building not supported by history. ' • Krishna His 

• Purush-otttma means “the best of int*!!” i.c., Vishnu s. Kristina, rns 

brother and sister are Balabhadra and f“bhadra. fhe iniages are riuW 
coarselv fasliioiied in tlie sliape of a liunian bu^^t, aiitl cire . 

^maV^Siir For a description of the temple and other local shriius, 

Banerji, Orissa, ii. 369—418. 
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manner and the time is now at hand when my prayer will 
be answered. Since thou art essentially meritorious, watch 
in expectation and comprehend the wonders of this l^nd.” 
The Biahman in a short time witnessed with his own eyes 
the things he had heard. He apprised the Rajah of these 
occurrences, who built a large city and appointed a special 
place of worship. The Rajah, one night, after having 
administered justice, was reposing on the couch of divine 
praise when it was thus revealed to him, “On a certain day, 
watch in expectation upon the sea shore. A piece of wood 
of fifty-two fingers in length aiid a cubit and a half in breadth 
will approach : this is the special image of the deity : take 
it and placing it in thy house, guard it for seven days and 
whatever shape it then assumes, place it in the temple and 
enshrine it. ’’ After waking, the thing happened in the same 
wise, and by a divine inspiration, he named it Jagannath 
and decked it with gold and jewels. It became a place of 
devotion to high and low and many miracles are reported* 
regarding it. |Cala Pahar the General of Sulayman 
Karrani, on his conquest of the country, flung the image into 
the fire and burnt it and afterwards cast it into the sea. But 
it is now restored and these popular fables are related of it. 

The three images are washed six times every day and 
freshly clothed. Fifty or sixty priests wearing the Brah- 
manical thread, stand to do them service and each time large 
dishes of food are brought out and offered to the images, so 
that twenty thousand people partake of the leavings 
[prasdd.J They construct a car of sixteen wheels which in 
Hindi, they call Rath, upon which the images are mounted, 
and they believe that whosoever draws it, is absolved from 
sin and is visited by no temporal distress. Near Jagannath 
is a temple dedicated to the Sun. [at Konarak]* Its cost 
was defrayed by twelve years revenue of the province. Even 
those whose judgment is critical and who are difficult to 
please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the wall 
is 150 cubits high and 19 thick. It has three portals. The 
eastern has carved upon it the figures of two finely designed 
elephants, each of them carrying a man upon his trunk. 
The western bears sculptures of two horsemen with trappings 

• The legend will be foniid related at length in Hunter^g Orissa, Vol. I, 
p. 89. 

K&lfipfihfir’s d<^secration of the Jagannath temple and images, Banerji’s 
Orissa, i. 345. 

• Konfirak temple, description in Banerji’s Orissa, ii. 380-r-392 ; its art, 
a, 410—415. 
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and ornaments and an attendant. The northern has two 
tigers, each of which is rampant upon an elephant that it 
has overpowered. In front'® is an octagonal column of black 
stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of steps are passed, 
a spacious court appears with a large arch of stone upon 
which are carved the sun and -other planets. Around them 
are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, 
laughing, weeping, lost in amaze or in wrapt attention and 
following these are divers musicians and strange animals 
which never existed but in imagination. It is said that 
somewhat over 730 years ago, Raja Narsing Deo completed 
this stupendous fabric and left this mighty memorial to 
posterity. Twenty-eight temples stand in its vicinity; six 
before the entrance and twenty-two without the enclosure, 
each of which has its separate legend. Some affirm that 
Kabir Mua’hhid (monotheist) reposes here and many 
authentic traditions are related regarding his sayings and 
doings to this day. He was revered by both Hindu and 
Muhammadan for his catholicity of doctrine and the illumi- 
nation of his mind, and when he died, the Brahmans wished 
to burn his body and the Muhammadans to bury it. 

The Subah of Bengal consists of 24 Sarkdrs and 787 
Mahals. The revenue is 59 crores, 84 lakhs, 59,319 dams 
(Rs. 14,901,482-15-7) in inonej'. [Of this Orissa has 5 
sarkars, 99 mahals and 1,25,732,638 dams.] The zamin- 
dars are mostly Kayaths. The troops number 23,330 
cavalry, 801,150 infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 guns, and 
4,400 boat^. 

A^B.-j-The Parganahs will now be entered in alphabeti- 
cal order in long double columns to each page accompanied 
by a few descriptive notices. 

In the list of mahals, the editor has given the 
correct name first, with the letter R* or A* added, to mean 
that the place has been found in Rennell’s Maps or in the 
Atlas of the Survey of India (quarter-inch scale). The 
name of the place as misspelt in the Persian text or wrongly 
transcribed by Jarrett has been given within brackets after 
the word mistake. — J. Sarkar. 

This now stands in front of the l,ion-"al^ of Jagannath. Ot issa, T. 290. 

The Konarak temple was built by Narasiudia I. of the Eastern Gan^a 
dynasty (r. 1238—1264.) Banerji, Orissa, I. 267—269. For Kabir, Eucy. Islam. 
ii' 592 (T. W. Arnold) and Haslintjs. Eiuy. Religion ami Ethics, vii. 632— 
634. (Iv. Burn). 
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Sarkdr of Udambaf commonly known as Tdnd4.' 


Containing 62 Mahals. Rev. 24,079,399^ Dams. 


Ag mahal 
Achla- 

JDarsanparah 
Ashrafnihal 

Ibrahimpur 
Ajiyal-ghati 
Amgachhi 
Barhgangal 
Bhatal 
Bahadurpur 
Bahrari 
Phulbari 
Bahadur Shahi ... 



Ddms. 

133,017 

404,2§7i 

360,357 

231,957 

369,357^ 

666,200 

415,470 

314,870 

24,655 

193,025 

138,102 


Tanda with Subur- 
ban district ... 4,326,102 
Tajpur ... 291,997 

Taalluq Barbhakar 11,725 


T,anauli 

Chunaghati 

Chandpur 

Nasibi 

Chungnadiya 

Hajipur 

Husainabad 

Khanpur 

Dhawah 

Deviyapur 


... 196,380 

... 689,967 

... 190,027 

... 160,205 

... 145,305 

... 106,265 

... 266,545 

31,410 
... 250,597 

... 559,567 


lOaud Shahi ... 

I Dugacjihi 
j Rampur 
Rubaspur 
Sarup Singh . . . 
Sultanpur Ajiyal 
Sulaiman Shahi 
Sulaimanabad ... 
Salimpur 
Sambala 
Shershahi 
Shams Khani ... 
Sherpur 
Firozpur 
Kunwar-partab 
Kanakjok 
[Kankjol] 
i Kathgarh 
Gankarah 
Kashipur 
Kachla 
Kafurdiya 
Mudesar 
Mangalpur 
Receipts from 
scattered estates* 
Nawanagar 
Nasibpur 


Ddms. 

242,802 

225,745 

115,632 

138,122 

1,368,877 

456,394 

198,742 

197.760 

187.097 
174,550 
178,230 
361,952 

163.097 
347,787^ 
1,607,200 

1,589,332 

1,265,632 

894,027 

36,240 

36,240 

1,440 

1,503,352 

226,770 

46,837 

826,985 

377.760 


‘ For Udambar the reading Vdner was accepted in the 1st ed. Tanda 
became the capital of Bengal after the decadence of Gaur : now a petty 
village in Maldah District; it was to the S. W. of Gaur beyond the BSgirathi. 
Old Tanda has been utterly swept away by the changes in the course of the 
Pagla. Sulaiman Shah Karriini, the last but one of the Afghan kings of 
Bengal, moved the seat of government to TSndS in 1564, A.D. eleven years 
before the final depopulation of Gaur. It was a favourite residence of the 
Mughal governors of Bengal until the middle of the following century. In 
1660 the rebel Shah Shujaa* was defeated in its vicinity. 

* The term Mazkurain was applied iii old revenue accounts to small and 
scattered estates not included in the accounts of the district in w'hich they 
are situated, and of which, the assessments were paid direct to the Govern- 
ment officers,: subsequently it denoted a revenue payer, paying tlirough the 
intervention of another, except in Cuttack where it implied the reverse, or 
the heads of villages paying the revenue inimediatelv to the Collector. 
Wilson's Gloss. 
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Sark dr of Janvatdbdd or Lakhnauti, 
()G Mahal'!. Rev. 18,846,967 Dams. 
Caste.s Kdyaths and Brahmans. Cavalry 
Infantry, 17,000. 

Dams. ; 


Jannatabad, com- 
monly known a.s 
Gaur. It has 
been a brick fort 7,8r)9,20’2 
Adjacent villages 
of Akra form- 
ing 14. Parganahs 


as follows 


Ajor 

138,925 

Bazkhokra 

192,508 

Baler 

127,060 

Akra suburban 

district 

211,260 

Dhanpur 

140,340 

Deviya 

112,208 

■Serb war' 

71,000 

Shahbala 

98,400 

Shahlalsari 

8,000 

Khektar 

50,200 

Madnawati 

151,890 

Modihat 

6,980 

Nahat 

242,710 

Hashtganjpur ... 

28,515 

Adjacent village.s 
of Darsarak IG 
mahals as fol- 

lows : 

2.009,314 

Acharikhanah 
where thev .sell 

undried ginger 

7,KK) 

Bhatiya 

826,j:)2 

Belbari 

91 .560 

Bazari Kadini 

(Old Bazar) ... 

3,720 


1,573,296 


Darsarak 
Raiigamati 
Sail- duties from 
Gangapat and 
neighbourhood of 
Hinduif 

Sherpur and Gan- 
galpur 2 mahals 
Shahbazpur with- 
in the city 
Ghiyaspur 
Kamala 

Kathachhapa ... 
Modi Mahal 
Mewa Mahal 
Duties from the 
New Market ... 

Adjacent villages 
of Dihikot 7 
mahah 
Bararipinjaf 
Pakor 
! Dihikot 
I Dahlgiioii 
Shfilizadalipiir 
Maligfion 
Modi pur 

Adjacent villages 
of Ramrauti 7 
mahals 
Radhtahli 
Ramaiiti 
Selghari3M 
.Sangkalkara 


500. 


Dams. 

62,835 

3,200 


170,800 

2,000 

400 

41,920 

16,377 

12,000 

13,000 

360 

11,760 


869,000 
698,900 
37,720 
31,624 
130,320 
84,360 
141,460 
61 ,880 


749,795 

207,500 

194,767 

103,000 

93,320 


T. J^irapour, G. Seenioor. 

t Probal.)ly a mistake f«)r Maminri i.r -^rain-mart, cniporiiun. 
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Dams. 

Sultanpur 

29,210 

Sangdwar 

14,447 

Mahinagar 

107,550 

Adjacent villages 


of Sarsabad rev. 


of 10 mahals 

13,192,377 

Akbarpur 

9,736 

Pardiyar 

85,280 

Khizrpnr 

396,100 

Sarsabad 

553,080 

Kotwali 

788,427 

Garhand 

334,880 

Garhi 

200,000 


Dams, 

Makrain ... 106,480 

Manikpur and 
Hatanda, 2 mahals 630,770 

Adjacent villages 
of Maldah, 11 
niahls. 

Barbakpur, Bazar i Yusuf, 
Suburban district of Mal- 
dah, Dherpur, Sujapur, 
Sarbadahipur, Sankodiya, 
Shalesari , Shahmanda wi , 
Fathpur, Mui’zzu’ddin- 
pur. 


Sarkdr.of Fathdfidd, 

31 mahals. Rev. 7,969>668 dams, 

Zamindars of three classes (i.e. wastes). 
Cavalry, 990. Infantry, 50,700. 



Dams. 

Isracharaj 

34,024 

Blioliyabil 

384,452 

Belor ‘ 

124,872 

Bhagalpnr 

2,115 

Badhadiya 

1,442 

Telhati 

377,290 

Charnlakhi 

35,645 

Charhai 

30,200 

Suburban district 


and town of 


Fathabad 

902,662 

Salt duties 

277,758 

Hazratpur 

11,640 

Market dues 

11,467 

Rasul pur 

103,767 

Sondip 

1,182,450 

Sarliarkal 

787,430 



Dams. 

Sarisani 

173,227 

Sardiya 

53,882 

Sadh wa 

37,127 

Sawail, commonly 


called Jalalpur 

1,857,230 

Shahbazpur 

732,172 

Kharagpur 

118,135 

Kasodiy a 

102,405 

Kosa 

68,350 

Makorgaon 

3,137 

Masnadpur 

55,312 

Miranpur 

22,172 

Receipts from 


scattered estates 

133,365 

Naklesar 

49,422 

Nia*matpur 

20,960 

flazarahati 

21,597 

Yusuf pur 

258,025 



Sarkdr of Mahmuddbad. 

88 mahals. Rev. 11,602,256. 


Caste Kdyath. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 10,100. 


A.dniya 

Dams. 

76,113 

Hu, sain Ajiyal ... 

Dams. 

345,135 

Anupampur 

43,365 

Haweli [suburb] 

91,575 

Ajiyalpur 

37,307 

Khalispur 

56,805 

Indarkalli 

11,250 

Khizrakhani 

1,092 

Amdah 

192 1 

Khurrampur 

265 

Bazu-rast 

... 652,507 

DakasP 

51,740 

Bazu-chap 

... 271,240 

Durlabhpur 

13,775 

Baradi 

... 604,122 

Dhuli 

13,665 

Bisi 

25,247 

Deora 

107 

Barin Juinlah 

... 102,210 

Dahlat Jalalpur 

1,200 

Betbariya 

96,117 

Dostihna 

1,052 

Bath nan 

85,447 

Dhomarhat 

42,505 

Batkan 

41,317 

Sadkichal Kotiya 


Belv/ari 

80,195 

or Kota 

8,205 

Bandwal 

26,155 

Sarotiya 

6,530 

Patika mara 

22,710 

Sarsariya 

72,147 

Babhankarla 

14,895 

Sankardiya 

10,212 

Paranpur 

12,572 

Salimpur 

23,637 

Barmahpur 

6,717 

Soltara Ajiyal, 


Patkabari 

3,567 

commonly Koma 

789,220 

Pipalbariya 

2,045 

Suruppur 

7,482 

Baghotiya 

217 

Salibariya 

6,760 

Belkasi 

... 123,387 

! Sator 

290,727 

Taragona 

... 675,790 

! Shahajiyal 

644,787 

Tiyaghati 

96 

Sherpurbari 

9,402 

Taraajiyal 

... 391,365 

Sherpur Utasholi 

2,797 

Chhaduiya or 


Azmatpur 

14,422 

Chhaddiya 

9,125 

Ghaznipur 

12,367 

Ji^’^arukhi 

11,505 

Farhatpur 

301,790 

Jagannathpur 

762 

Fathpur Nosika 

102,525 

Chadibariya’ 

44,007 

Qutp.bpur 

23,352 

Jediya 

44,700 

Qazipar 

2,652 

Chitanbazu^ 

... 952,950 

Kandaliya 

20,417 

* T. and var, J, 
’ G. Chytun, ':c 

L'dihariya. 

ir. J ivi.au and Chain. 


^ T. and vcir. J 

10 

.lakari 
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Sarkar of Mahmudabad — Contd. 



Dams. 

) 

Dams. 

Khelphati 

19,940 

Madhodiya 

695 

Kandi Nawi 

8,477 

Maruf-diya 

2,302 

Kolbariya 

6,617 

Naldi 

804,440 

Kaudasa^ 

6,435 

Nasrat Shahi . . . 

272,450 

Kaliyanpur 

26,236 

Nagarchal Kotiya 

61,236 

Rtli Mahal ... 

26,717 

Nagar Banka ... 

3,382 

Laniyan 

313,286 

Nashipur called 


Launkohal 

15,425 

1 also Ujain 

91,080 

Mihman Shahi . . . 

576,727 

i Hemtapur 

477,360 

M^k^iya 

14,506 

! Halda 

122,666 

Mahmud Shahi 

226,552 

1 Hawal Ghat) 

66,217 

Mirpur 

2,370 

1 Hatapan ( PHatian) 

3,665 

Maheswarpur , . . 

42,852 ; 

! Hosipur 

17,425 


Sarkdr of Khalifatdbdd. 

36 mahals. Rev, 5,402,140 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantrv, 15,150. 


Dams. 

Bhal, with township 475,102 
Bhalka ... 230,515 

Polah ... 135,932 

Potka ... 104,205 

Bagh Mara ... 81,807 

Bhanga ... 25,300 

Bhades ... 11,225 

Bhaliyanah ... 9,527 

Phulnagar ... 60,000 

Ta.alluq of Ka.sinath 297,720 
Tala ... 174,070 

raiilltiq of Srirang 20,427 

,, Mahes Mandal 23,727 

,, Daniodar 

Bhattacharaj 13,860 
.. Sripat Kaviraj 8,070 

I'osar, coininonly, 

Rasulpur ... 1,723,850 

Charaula ... 99,550 



Dams. 

Chhalera* 

60,920 

Suburban dist. of 


Khalifatabad ... 

31,442 

Khalispur 

32,770 

Daniya 

522,885 

Rangdiya 

129,910 

Sahaspur 

260,340 

Sulaiinanabad . . . 

108,504 

Salias 

91 ,500 

Sobhnath 

51,062 

Sale.sarbahP 

11,484 

Imadpur 

97,102 

Khokral 

100. 520 

Ranges, Taalhiq 


Parma Hand 

100,300 

Mundagacha 

12<;.300 

Malikpxir 

01,327 

Madhariya 

45,007 

Maiigorghat 

16,842 

Mahresa 

11,170 


* G. T. anil var. Gauda. 

‘ G. and lar. Chubrah. 

• T. and Q. and var, Sdlesari. 



Sarkdr of Bakld. 

Containing 4 mahals. Rev. 7,160,605. 


Castes, various. Elephants, 320. Infantry, 16,000. 



Dams. 1 

\ 

Ddms. 

Ismailpur, commonly i 

Shahzadahpur ... 

977,245 

Bakla 

... 4,348,960 

Adilpur 


Srirampur 

... 252,000 

[Idilpur] 

1,553,440 


.Sarkdr of Purniyah. 


9 

mahals. Rev. 

6,408,775 dams. 



Infantry 

Dams. 

. 5,000. 

Ddms. 

Asonja 

... 734,225 

Sripur 

390,200 

Jairampur 

... 467,785 

Sdir duties from 


Suburban dist 
Purniyah 

. of 

... 2,686,995 

elephants 

86,000 

Dalmllpur 

... 671,530 

Kathiyari 

590,100 

Sultanpur 

... 502,206 

Kadwan 

280,692 


Sarkdr of Tajpur. 



20 }ndhals. Rev. 6,483,857 dams. 


Castes, \arious. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 50,000. 


Pangat {mist. 
Bankat) 

Ddms. 

3,307,885 

Malduar (mist. 
Taldvvar) 

Dims. 

20PM0 

Badokhar 

238,855 

Chhapartal 

24:: .:55 

Phali 

Baiidol 

60,860 

190,830 

Suburban dist. and 
town of Tajpur 

88' 254 

Bobara 

23,192 

Dilawarpur 

94^055 

Bhonhara 

118,295 

Taihat 

12* 

. 196 

Badgaon 

Basigaon 

9,330 

Sesahra 

376,760 

104,492 

Shujapur 

24 

,507 

Bangaon 

116,990 

Shahpur 

12 235 

Bahadurpur 

96,012 

Kuwarpur 

406,(X)0 

Bahanagar 

91,630 

Kasargaon 

258,742 

Badalka 

71,564 

Gopalnagar 

233,160 
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Sarkar of Tdipur—Contd. 


Dams, 

Goghta ... 147,392 

Mahur {mist. 

Mahon) ... 194,475 

Nilnagar (Nilpur) 267,612 


I Dams. 

I Nilun 147,610 

I Yusuf 146,240 

IZakat (tax) 78,487 


Sarkar of Ghordghat. 

84 mahals. Rev. 8,083,072j4 ddms. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Elephants, 50. 


Infantry, 32,800. 



Ddms. 


Ddms. 

Adhwa ... 

91,292 

Banwarkajar ... 

4,452 

Andhar 

75,010 

Belghati 

3,245 

Andalgaon 

164,337 

Bazar Chhataghat 

387 

Anwarban 

31,022 

Palasbari’ 


Algaon 

171,696 

Panch Malka ... 

6,840 

Ambathura, Abthura 26,326 

Tulsighat 

164,340 

Ahmadabad 

18,517 

Taalluq Husain 

36,410 

Anbalagachhi . . , 

9,200 

,, Balnatb 

27.962 

Anwar Malik ... 

8,020 

,, Si wan 

15,490 

Al Hat 

7,508 

,, Kasai 

16,267 

Ilahdadpur 

2,190 

Tachahal 

8,290 

Bazu Zafar Shahi, 


Taalluq Ahmad 


2 mahals 

735,835 

Khan 

238,475 

Bazu Faulad Shahi 711,412 

Hamila 

6,580 

.Bagdwar 

102,440 

Khairabadi 

5,602 

Phulbari 

6,580 

' Khasbari 

2,735 

Barbakpur 

84,952 

Rungpur [Ruknpur] 10,950 

Bamanpur 

349,070 

Sultanpur 

108,377 

T^'wn of Nasrata- 


Sikhshahar* 

93,071 

bad 

336,445 

Sathipur 

49,670 

Barsala 

233,680 

Sirhata 

344,097 

Bari Sabakbala 

146.707 

Sabdi 

206,224 

,, Ghoraghat 

165,827 

Sitpur 

128,775 

Bayazidpur 

144,227 

Siriya Kandi ... 

24.622 

Pataldeh 

41,365 

Saghat 

16,412 

Balka 

30,335 

Sl^rpur Koibari 


Bholi 

1-2,040 

(S. Kafura) ... 

15,675 

B'ajpatari 

7,900 

Fathpur 

353,355 


* In text figures wanting, G. hns 7.000. Var. 5,340 

* Var. Sabtakah, Cc^hekb, Silali. T. Sankha. 



Sarkar of Ghoraghat — Contd. 


Dams. 

Khetari ... 1,344,280 
Gayapur ... 107,206 

Kabulpur ... 98,465 

Ganj Sakhmala 98,465 

Khadkhadi ... 81,565 

Gokul ... 56,865 

Kothi Bari 2 mahals 48,807 
Khaisi ... 264,322 

Kandibari ... 125,797 

Kuli Bazar, com- 
monly Jorpuri 115,680 

Gobindpur Akhand 40,675 
KanhtaP ... 40,367 

Kanak Sakhar ... 28,065 

Ghatnagar ... 27,922 

Kawa Gachhi ... 24,600 

Kalibari ... 24,847 


I Dams. 

Kora, receipts 
from ;^kat ... 18,000 

Kokaran . . . 13,120 

Kabul ... 11,690 

Garhiya ... 10,980 

Gokanpara ... 9,850 

Magatpur ... 124,005 

: Muhabbatpur ... 46,512 

j'Musjid Husain Shahi 28,945 
,, Andarkhani 3,447 
Malair ... 24,800 

Nandahra . . . 61,060 

Naupara . . . 19,202 

Nahajaun Bator 49»010 
Wakar Hazir . . . 30,646 

Wachhi ... 16,832 

Wahrib ... 4,230 


Sarkar of Pinjarah.* 

21 mahals. Rev. 5,803,276 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 60. Infantry, 7,000. 



Dams. 

Ambel 

1,058,725 

Amb^i A* 

36,625 

Amgocbah 

101,882 

Barbakpur 


(Barangpur) . . . 

636,390 

Bijanagar A* ... 

719,107 

Bayazidpur A* 

255,445 

Baliarnagar 

119,720 

Bari Gher 

84,277 

Badughar 


(? Balurhat) ... 

55,205 

Tegasi (Takasi) 


A* 

374,490 

Chaloon (Halon) 


A* 

82,142 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of Pinjarah ... 93,967 

Digha ... 146,837 

Deopara (Deora) 

A* 107,727 

Sadharbari 

I (?Jharbari) ... 273,046 

; Sankata (Sukti- 
j gacha) ... 251,410 

ISultanpur A* ... 203,292 

;SasberA* ... 165,180 

Sulaimanabad ... 42,532 

Khatta ( PKhetlal) 777,255 
Kedabarif ... 213,382 


* Var, G3tr3i, G. Gautnftll. 

• Pill fa rah, evidently a copyist's error. No such name in any map. 

Tieffenthaler reads Hifafa, . 

t Cannot be CodJgilri. May her Kdmdevpur. 
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Sarknr of Barhahahad. 


38 mahals. Rev. 

Castes, various. Cavalr 
Dams. 

Amriil ... 560,382 

City of above- 
mentioned fBar- 
bakabad) ... 315,340 

Basuoul (Ba.sdoi) 

A‘‘' ... ... 190,885 

Polarhar ... 136,712 

Pustu (Ba.stol) A* 652,367 

Barbariya ... 64,335 

Bangiion ... 319,000 

Paltapur A^‘“ ... 179,840 

Clihandiya Bazu 755,522 
.Chaura A* ... 159,832 

]easindli (Jaliasand) 
and Chaugaon, 

2 mahals ... 407,007 

Chandlai (Jandlai) 

A* ... 289,340 

Tanesu (? Jhankur) 

A* ... 85,787 

Suburb, district of 

Sukh Shahar 1,629,175 
Dhamin (Dliannan) 

A* ... 350,895 

Daudpur A* ... 8,902 

Saukardal, com- 
monly Nizruiipur 389,975 


17,451,532 dams. 


y, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Dams. 

Shikarpur A* ... 

327,342 

Sherpur and Bahani- 

pur, 2 mahals A 

391,625 

Tahirpur A* . . . 

605,825 

Oazihatti A* ... 

620,477 

R:rrdoho A‘*= ... 

1,390,572 

Guzidiat 

1,296,240 

Khas 

881,080 

Ganj known as 


Jagdal A* 

694,655 

Gobindpur 

410,535 

Kaligae Kotha ... 

341,057 

Khurael (Kharfil) 


A* 

210,132 

Kodanagar 

129,550 

Krdigaon (Kaligae) 

A* 

196,932 

La.skarpur 

255,090 

Majilpur (Malji- 


pur) 

925,680 

Mosida (Ma.?dha) 


A* 

689,712 

Man Samali 

594,792 

Mahinudpur 

124,532 

WazirjHir 

169,190 


Sarhar of Batuha. 

32 mahals. Rev. 39,516,871 dams. 

Castc.s, various. Cavalry, 1,,700. Elephants, 10. 
Infantry, 5,3(K). 

Alap Shrdii ... 760,667 ' Bhoriya Bazu ... 2,820,740 

Bliajvfd Bazu ... 1,935,160 
Partfib- Bazu ... 1 ,881,265 
B.ikl’iriva Bazn 1,715,170 
Husain Shrdii 182,750 • 


Badmar, iSasrat 
Shrihi, Mehrau- 
nah, Kahar- ,178,140 
vana, Siiali, 

5 mahals 



Sarkdr of Bazuha — Contd. 


Dashkahaniya 
3azu 

Dhaka Baziv 

Salim Partab 
Bazu, Chand 
Partab Bazu, 
Sultan Bazu 

Sonaghiiti Bazu 

Sona Bazu 

Silbaras 

Dues on produce 
and piscary of 
river's, tanks, 
&c. 


Dams. 

1,945,602 

1,901,202 

4,625,475 


I Dams. 

I Shah Ajiyal Bazu 405,120 
: Zafar Ajival Bazu 250,047 
2,804,390 
137,720 


1,910,440 

1,705,290 

1,484,320 


261,280 


Katarmal Bazu 
Khata Bazu 
Mihman Shahi, 
known as Sh.erp- 
pur Murcha ... 
Mumin Singh, 
Nasrat Shahi, 
Husain Singh, 
Nasrat 
4 mahals 
Mubarak Ajiyal 
Hariyal Bazu .. 
Yusuf Shahi 


2,207,715 


1,867,640 


468,780 

344,440 

1,670,900 


Sarkdr of Sondrgdon. 

52 mahals. Rev. 10,331,333 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry. 1,500. Elephants, 200. 


Infantry, 46,000. 



Ddms. 


Ddms. 

Uttar Shahpur 

3^8,442 

Chhokhandi, from 


Al Jihat 

53,090 

.‘ihop dues 

17,827 

Uttar Usman pur 

24,880 

Chand Bazar ... 

30,322 

Bikrampur 

3,335,052 

Chandpur 

120,000 

Bhulwa-jowar . . . 

1.3.31,480 

Suburban district 


Baldfikhal 

694,090 

of Sonargaon with 


Bawaliya 

237, .320 

city 

459,532 

Barchandi 

120,100 

Khizrpur 

40,308 

Bath ICara . . . 

4,080 

Dollar 

458,524 

Palas-ghati, &c. 

43,265 

Dandera 

421,380 

Baradiya 

19,000 

Dakhin Shahpur 

239,910 

Phulari 

19,000 

Dilawarpur : re- 


Panhatta 

7, .367 

ceipts from zakdt 

127,207 

Tora 

104,910 

Dakhin Usmanpur 

8,840 

Tajpur 

60,000' 

Raepur 

4,535 

Tarki 

18,270 i 

Sekhargaon 

340,365 

Jogidiya 

512,080 1 

Sakri 

184,780 

Environs of Port 

82,6.32 

Salimpur 

91,090 



AIN-I-AKBARI 




Sarkar of Sonargaon — Contd. 


Salisari with pro- 

Dams. 

Kothfi (Kothari) 

Dams. 

35,160 

duce and piscary 
of rivers, tanks. 


Gathi Nadhi (G. 
Danai) 

20,000 

&c. , raiyati* and 


Mehrkol 

1,039,470 

the like 

40,724 

Muazzampiir ... 

236,830 

Sakhwa from raiyati 280,000 

Mehar 

60,800 

,, ,, sair dues 

28,000 

Manoharpur 

53,301 

Sakhadia 

28,000 

Mahijal 

25,000 

Sejoalj 

13,000 

Naraenpur, from 
sair dues, zakdt 


Shamspur 

22,000 


Kerapur 

293,402 

and raiyati 

940,7^0 

Gardi 

89,590 

Nawakot 

16,080 

Kartikpur 

80,000 

Hamta Bazu . . . 

281,280 

Khandi 

40,140 

Hat Ghati 

10,285 


Sarkdr of Sylhet. 


8 mahals. Rev. 6,681,308 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. Elephants, 190. 
Infantry, 42,920. 

Dams. Dams. 


PartaJjgarh, called 
also Panjkhand 370,000 

Bania Chang ... 1,672,080 
Bajwa Biyaju ... 804,080 

Jesa (Jaintiya?) 272,200 


Suburban district 
of Sylhet ... 2,290,717 

Sarkhandal ... 390,472 

Laur ... 246,202 

Harnagar, raiyati 
and sair ... 1,010,857 


Sarkar of Chittagong. 


7 mahals. Rev. 11,42^1, 310 dams. 


Castes, various. Gavalr}', 100. Infantry, 1,600. 


Dams. 

Talagaon [?Mal- 

gaon] ... 506,000 

Chatgaon (Chitta- 
gong) ... 6,649,410 

Deogaon ... 775,640 


I Dams. 

Sulaimanpur, com- 
monly Shaikh pur 1,572,400 
Sair dues from 
salt-pits ... 737,520 

Sahwa ... 5,079,340 

Niwapara ... 703,300 


• Applied in Beui^al to lands of whi^ the revenue i.s paid in money in 
opposition to khatHar tends of Which revise was paid in kind : also to a 
settlement direct with the cultivators.— Wilson’s Gloss, 
t G. and var. Sabardifil. 



Sarkar of Sharifabad. 

26 mahals. Rev. 2,488,760 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 6,000. 


Dams. 

Burdwan ... 1,876,142 

Bahror ... 1,736,795 

Barbaksail ... 540,395 

Bharkondah, and 
Akbharshahi, 
commonly 
Sandal, 2 mahals 1,276,195 
Bagha ... 509,340 

Bhatsila ... 307,340 

Bazar Ibrahimpur 15,740 
Janki ... 937,706 

Khot Makand ... 2,315 

Dhaniyan ... 1,608,860 

Sulaiman Shahi 721,335 
Soniya ... 90,370 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of Sherpur Atai 816,068 
Azmatpur ... 1,660,046 
Path Singh ... 2,096,460 
Husain Ajiyal ... 393,345 

Kargaon ... 348,260 

Kiratpur ... 225,775 

Khand [Ghosh] 196,380 
Khanga ... 174,360 

Kodra ... 63,125 

Mahland ... 1,831,890 
Manohar Shahi 1,709,920 
Muzaffar Shahi 1,562,176 
Nasak ... 782,517 

Natran ... 203,560 


Sarkar of .Sulaimanabdd. 

31 mahals. Rev. 17,629,964 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 5,000. 


Indafain 

Ismailpur 

Anliya 

Ula 

Basandhari 
Bhursat 
Panduah 
Packpor 
Bali Bhanga 
mahals’^ 
Chhotipur 
Chumha 
Jaipur 


2 


Dams. 

592,120 

184,540 

124,577 

89,277 

2,266,280 

1,968,990 

1,823,292 

601,496 

417,185 

554,956 

456,901 

44,260 


Husainpur 

Dharsah 

Raenah 

Suburban district 
of Sulaimana- 
bad 

Satsikaf 
Sahspur 
I Sanghauli 
Sultanpur 
Umarpur 
Aalampur 
Qabazpur 


Dams. 

355,090 

95,250 

68,257 


2,051,090 

757,111 

314,842 

72,747 

44,575 

223,320 

38,280 

747,200 


• There is a Bali Uatiga in Nadiya. ..... 

t G. and var. Satsauj'a. Note — Now in the district of Bardwan. 

20 
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Sarkar of Sulairaanabad — contd. 
Dams. 1 

Dams. 

Gobirda (Kosada ?) 357,942 

Molghar 

792,107 

Receipts from in- 


Nagiii 

910,990 

deijendent taluq- 


Naira 

872,945 

dqrs 

213,067 

Nasang 

500,765 

Muhamniadpur 

48,515 ; Nabiya [ ? Nipa] 

.Sarkar of Satgiion. 

77,017 

53 mahals. Rev. ](),724,724 dams. 


Castes, variou.s. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, G,000. 

Dams. Dams 

Banwa, Kotwali, 


Sadghati 

468,058 

Farasatghar,( ?) 


Sakota 

204,072 

3 mahals 

1,540,770 

vSrirajpur 

125,792 

Ukra 

726,360 

Sdir dues from 


Anwarpur 

Arsa Tawalif Sat- 

236,950 

Banda rban and 
Mandawi, 2 


gaon 2 mahals 

234,890 

mahals . 

1,200,000 

Akbarpur 

115,590 

Sakhat, Katsal, 2 


Bodhan 

956,457 

mahals 

45,757 

Panwiin and 


Fatbpur 

80,702 

Salimpur 

952,505 

Calcutta, Bakoyaff 

Piirah 

652,470 

Barbakpur, 3 


jOarmhattar and 


mahals 

936,215 

Manikhatti 

383,803 

Kharar 

365,275 

Belgaon 

233,602. 

Kandalij’a 

242,160 

Balinda 

125,250 

Kalarua 

197,522 

Bagwan and 


Magra 

801,302 

Bangabari 

100,000 

Matiyari 

307,845 

Balij^a 

94,725 

Medni Mai 

186,242 

Bhalka 

38,245 

Muzaffarpur 

108,332 

Baridhati 

25,027 

Mundagaclilia . . . 

98,565 

Tortariya 

36,604 

Nahihatti 

49,935 

Haveli Shahr ... 

502,330 

Nadiya and San- 


Husainpur 

324,322 

tipur, 2 mahals 

1,508,820 

Hajipnr, Barbak- 


H^iki 

90,042 

pur, 2 mahals 

142,592 

HStihi Kandha . . . 

56,702 

Dhuliyapur 

Ranihat 

78,815 
1,858.510 1 

HatiyJgarli ... 

781,360 


-t Can it bv.* A'rsa havduC’Sdtgdn} [J. Sa)kar]. 

I r G. and var, Makuina CalruUa h unlikely. I prefer the v^iriapt in 
uxi Ki^lna [|, S.] 



Sarkdr of Mandaran. 

16 mahals. Rev. 9,403,400 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 150. Infantry, 7,000. 



Ddms 

Panihatti 

122,656 

Bagri (Balgarhi) 


R* 

937,077 

Birbhum 

541,246 

Dliawalbhum {mis. 


Bawalj ... 

495,220 

Ghitwa A* 

806,542 

Chainpanagari ... 

412,250 

Suburban district 


of Mandaran ... 

1,727.077 

Sin[g]bhuni 

615,805 

Samar Sanhas 


(Sarhat) 

274,461 


Shergarh, com- 
monly Sikhar- 
blmm 

Ddms. 

915,237 

Shahpnr 

634,160 

Ket 

46,447 

Mandalghat 

906,775 

Nagorf 

4,025,620 

Minakbag (T. 
Mansapat) 

279,322 

Hesla (mist. 
Hesoli) A* ... 

2m, -207 


Orissa, 


Sarkdr of Jalesar. 

28 mahals. Rev. 5,052,738 dams. 


Castes, various. Elephants, 2. Cavalry, 3,470. 


Infantry, 43,810. 


Baii.'^anda, commonly Haft- 'j 
chor has five siron.tj i 
forts. Castes, Khaudait, I 
BrciUmaii, and Bhcj. j 
Cavalry, TOO* Infnntrv, 
5,800. ' j 

Bibli (Pipli) CavaJry, 10, 
Infnntrv, 40 

Bali Shahi Cav. 200. Inf. 

2,000 

BSlkoshi, has three forts ; \ 
1, Sokrah • 2, Banhas I 
Tali ; 3, Daddhpur. Cav. f 
20, Inf. 300. J 


Ddms, 

1 Parbada. Cav. 400, Inf. 'k 

1 1,600; has a sinmcr 1 

4,211,430 i 

j fort, partly on a liill, j 

1 partly fenced by iuvvst. J 
Bhograi, has a fortress of j 
great strengtii : Caste i 
Khandalt, Cav. 100, Inf. [ 

2,001,430 

2,200, archers an I 
matchlockmen. 1 


963,430 I Bagri, Kafput, Cav. 100, 
I Inf. 200 ... 

^ ’ ' Babbanbhum, BrJlinUft. 

! Cav. 20, Inf. 400 


Dams. 

fi-lO.OOO 


497,140 

39,428 

125,720 

114,208 


41 For \d/(or T, reads Maj^or, \Vc know of a Kagar of '.rllumi. Tor 
Maudcilf^hdt, Rennell gives a little south of iIk ijay river, and 

.\tla 5 M^ingalkot. Hcsla eight miles west by south v{ Pu* ‘'i.i luwn, Put 
one ms. read.s M ah is dal. 
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Sarkar of J alesar-r^con W. 


Dams. 


Taliya with town of 

Jalesar, has a brick 
fort. Caste, Khandaii, 

Cav. 300, Inf. 6,250. 


12,007,110 


Tamluk Cav. 50, Inf. 1,000, 
has a strong fort, 

Khandait ... ... 2,571.430 

Tarkua : a fort in the 

jungle, Cav. 30, Inf. 

170 ... ... 720,570 

Dawar Shorbhum, com- ) 

Iv Barah, Cav. 100, Inf. } 1,342,360 

100 . ) 


Ramuna, has five forts, 
1 adjacent to city ; 2, 
Ramchandpur ; 3 Rabgfi ; 
4, Diit; 5, Saldah, Cav. 
700, Inf. 3,500, hold the 
five. 

Rayn, on the border of 
Orissa, has three forts, 
Cav. 150, Inf. 1,500. 

R&epur, a* large city, with 
a strong fortress, Cav. 
200, Inf. 1,000. 

Sabang, strong fort in the 
jungle, Cav. 100, Inf. 
2 , 000 . 

Kesiari 


5,062,306 


218,806 

986,970 

1,257,140 

108,570 


Dams. 

JKIsljora, Cav. 200; Inf. ) 

2,500, matchlock and i 893,160 

bowmen. 

Kharagpur, a strong fort 
in the wooded hills, 500 
footmen and machlock- 
men. 


I 528,570 


KedSrkhand, three strong 
forts, Cav. 50, Inf. 500 

Karai, Infantry 100 

GagnSpur, Rajput, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400 

Karohi* 

Mfiljhata, Cav. 500, Inf. 
5,000 

Mednipur, a large city | 
with two forts, one an- [ 
cient and the other I 
modern. Caste Khan- 
Cav. 60, Inf. 500. ) 

Mahakanghat commonly \ 
Qutbpur, a fortress of I 
great strength, Cav. 30, f 
Inf. 1,000. ; 

Narlinpur, commonly Kan- ^ 
dhar, with a strong fort I 
on a hill, Cav. 100, Inf. f 
4,000. ) 


468,570 

285,720 

85,720 

68,570 

9,312,610 


1,019,930 


240,000 

2,280,860 


Sarkar of Bhadrak. 

7 mahals. Rev. 18,687,170 ddtns. 


Castes, various. 


Barwa, two strong fort- 
resses, Banak and 
Raskoi, casteL, Khafp^ 
daii, and Kdyath, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400. 

Jankajri 

Suburban district of Bha- 
drak, has a fort called 
Dhfininagar, witb a re- 
sident governor, Khflfi- 
doit, Cav. 200, Inf. 
3,500. 


Cavalry, 750. Infantry, 8,730. 


Dams. 

Sahansu, 2 strong forts, | 

Dams. 

\ 


KttandaU, Cav. 300, Inf. 

[ 3,514,280 

3,240,000 

1,700. 1 

KlUiiman, a strong fort of ^ 
the greatest strength, I 

^ 1,515,840 


Khandait, Cav. 100, Inf. i 

57,140 

400. J 


Kadsu 

Independent Talukdars ; 
three forts, Pachchhim 

730,430 

9,542,700 

pile, Khandait, and Ma- 
)0rit Cav. lOO, Inf. 300; 
^e three forts, held by 
Khandaits, J 

^ 85,720 


*G. and var. Kerauli. 



Sarkar of Katak {Cuttack.) 


21 mahals. Rev. 91,432,730 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Infantry, 108,160. 


Al, Inf. 2,100 

Asakah, Inf. 15,000 

Athgarh, with a strong 
fort, BrShm^jn, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 7,000. 

Purab Dik, four forts, 
Cav. 200, Inf. 6,000 ... 

Pachchhim Dik, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 50,000 

Bahar 

Basai DiwarniSr, Inf. 

1,000 

Barang, 9 forts, among the 
hills and jungles, Caste, 
a /ill', Cav. 20, Inf. 300. 

Bhijnagar with .strong 
fort, Tclingha, Cav. 50, 
Inf. 22,000. 

Banju, Rajput, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 20,000 

Parsotam 

Chaubiskot, 4 forts of 
great strength, Cav. 500, 
Inf. 20,000. 


Dams, 

6,429,130 

3,160,380 

1,184,980 

22,881,580 

662,490 

5,129,820 

2,740,650 

2,132,940 

860,390 

866,206 

691,530 

2,398,970 


■1 


Dams. 

2,073,780 


Jasl) commonly JSjpur, a 
strong fort, Brihuiau 
Cav. 200, Inf. 1,800.. 

Dakhin Dik, 4 forts, Cav. I 

180, Inf. 13,060. 1 22,065,770 

Strfin .. ... 207,830 

Shcrgarli, DrShman, Cav. \ 

20, Inf. 200. ) 

Kotdcsh with three forts, 
the original fort, Kasi- I 
baglf, Caste, Khandaii, f 
Cav. 5,008, Inf. 300. ) 

Katak BanSres, suburban 
district with city, has a 
stone fort of great 
strength, and a ma.sonry 
palace within, Brdhman 
and Khandaii, Cav. 200, 

Inf. 1,000. 

Khatrah, with strong 

fortress, Khandaits, 1 120,230 
Cav. 100, Inf. 400. 

Minakpatan, a large port, 
where salt dues are > 600,000 

collected. 


1,408,580 


4,720,980 


605,600 


Sarkar of Kaling Dandpdt. 

27 mahals. Rev. 5,560,(nA» dams. 

Cavalry, 5CK). Infantr}', 30,000. 


Sarkar of Raj Mahcndrih. 

16 mahals. Rev. 5,00,000 dams. 

Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 5,000. 

A general view of the country having now been 
cursorily given, I proceed to reco.ci the .succession of its 
rulers and the duration of then reigns. Twenty-four 
prince.s of the Kliatri caste, kept aflame the torch of 
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sovereignty from father to son in succession during 2418 
years. . 



Yedrs. 



Years 

Raja Bhagdat, Khatri \ 

Sadhrak reigned 

... 91 

reigned 

... 218 

Jaydhrak 

y y 

... 102 

Anangbhim , , 

... 176 

Udai &ngh 

y y 

... 85 

Ranghim ,, 

... ITO 

Bisu Singh 

y y 

... 88 

Gajbhim ,, 

... 8^' 

Birmath 

y f 

... 88 

Deodat , , 

... 95 

Rukhdeva 

y y 

... 81 

Jag Singh 

... 106 

Rakhbind 



Barmah Singh ,, 

... 97 

(Rukhnand) 

y y 

... 79 

Mohandat ,, 

... 102 

; Jagjiwaii 

y y 

... 107 

Benod Singh ,, 

... 97 

Kaludand 

y y 

... 85 

Silar Sen , , 

... 96 

, Kamdeva 

y y 

... 90 

Sattarjit ,, 

... 101 

Bijai Karn 

y y 

... 71 

Rhupat 

... 90 

Sat Singh 

yy 

... 89 

Nine princes of the 

Kdyeth caste ruled in 

succesion 620 


years after which, the sovereignty passed to another 


Kdyeth house. 


Years. Years. 

Raja Bhoj Gauriya Raja Jaint reigned 60 

reigned .. 75 Pirthu Rajii ,, .. 52 

Lalsen ,, 70 Raja Grrar ,, .. 45 

Riija Madhu ,, .. 67 ,, Lachhman ,, .. 50 

Snmantbhoi ,, 48 ,, Nandbhoj ,, .. 50 


]■ Icven princes reigned in succession 7l4 years, after whicli 
another Kdyeth family boi'e rule. 


Years. 

Raja Udsu! (Adisur) I Raja Rukdeva ,, ... 62 

reigned ... 75 j ,, Giridhar 

II Jamani' j reigned ... 80 

bhan ,, ... 73 1 Pirthidhar ^ 

,, Unrud ,, ... 78! „ Shisht- 

,, Partab dhar ,, ... 58 

Rudr ,, ... 66' ,, Prabhakar ,, ... 63 

,,, Bhavvdat ,, ... 69 ^ ,, Jaidhar ,, ... 23 
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Ten princes reigned 698 years, after which the sway of 
another Kayeth family was established. 



Years.' 

Years 

Raja Bhopal reigned 

... 55 : Raja Bigan (Bijan) 


,, Dhripal ,, 

... 95 j pal, reigned 

... 75 

,, Devapal ,, 

... 83 ! ,, Jaipal 

... 98 

,, Bhupati- 

1 Rajpal 

... 98 

pal ,, 

... 70 j Bhogpal, his 


,, Dhanpati- 

1 brother , , 

... 5 

pal ,, 

... 45 I Jagpal, his 



i soil ,, 

...74 


Seven princes governed in succession during 100 years. 




Years. 


Years 

Sukh Sen 

. reigned 

... 3 i 

Madhu Sen 

reigned ... 10 

Balal Sen, 

who 

1 

Kesu Sen 

15 

built the 

fort 

i 

Sada (Sura) 

of Gaur 

) J 

... 50! 

Sen 

18 


Lakhan (Laclihman) j Raja Naiijah 

Sen ,, ... 7 I ( ?Buddha-sen) ,, ... 3 

Sixty-one prince.s tints reigned for the space of 4,544 
years when Bengal became subject to the Kings of Delhi. 

From the time of Sultan Qutb u’ ddin Aibak to Sultan 
Muhammad Tuglilacj Sluil! 17 governors ruled during a 
period of 150 veans. 


The.se were followed by — 


.\.n. 

.\.D. 




V/vir. 

.Ur'.'.'; 

7-n 

j;M0 

M;ilik 

I 'akh r ’udd i n Si lal idar , 





qnecl 


2 

so; ;i‘ 

7I.‘( 

i;m2 

Snitaii 

Alfiu’ddiii ... 


r 


:n 


Siiaius 

r.’ddin Bliangarah 

IlyfLs 

i ... 10 

. V 

7(>0 

J H.‘)8 

Sikaiid 

ar (Shfili) lii.s .son 


... 9 

» 1 

709 

|:'07 

Silk. an 

GhiyasuMdin his 

son 

... 7 


TT.'j 

1 ;i73 

Sultan 

’us .Salatin, his .s 

on 

... In 


/Mo 

i;is;i 

Shamsu’ddin, his .son 


... 3 

*S( )ine 

787 

1385 

Kansi 

native of Bengal 


... 7 

1) 

7i)4 

1392 

Sultan 

Jalalu’ddiu 


... 17 

' 0 

812 

14(H) 

Sultan 

Ahmad, his .son 


... 10 

0 

to otiica'.s 



Xiisir his slave, a week 

or accord in 14 


half a day. 
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A.H. A.D. 


Years. Months. 


830 1426-7 Nasir Shah, descendant of Sbam- 

su’ddin Bhangarah ... 32 0 

862 1457 Barbak Shah ... ... 17 0 

879 1474 Yusuf Shah ... ... 7 0 

887 1482 Sikandar Shah ... ... half a day 

887 1482 Path Shah ... ... 7 5 

896 1490 Barbak Shah ... two and a half days 

897 1491 Firoz Shah ... ... 3 0 

899 1494 Mahmud Shah, his son ... 1 0 

900 1495 Muzaffar Habshi ... ... 3 6 

903 1498 Alau’ddin ... ... 27 (?) some 

927 1521 Nasrat Shah, his son ... 11 (?) 

940 1534 Mahmud Shah, son of Aldu*d defeated by 

944 1537 Sher Khan. 

945 1538 Humayun (held his court at Gaur). 

940 1539 Sher Khan, a second time. 

952 1545 Muhammad Khan. 


962 1555 Bahadur Shah, his son. 
968 1500 Jalalu’ddin, his brother. 


Not in U. T. 


Ghiyasu’ddin. 
Taj Khan. 


971 1563-4 Sulaiman (Karani), his brother. 


981 1573 BaVazid, his son. 


981 1573 Daud, his brother {defeated by Akbar's forces). 


Fifty princes ruled during about 357 years and one 
hundred and eleven kept alive the torch of sovereignty 
throughout the period, approximately, of 4,813 years and 
passed into the sleep of dissolution. 

The first Raja, (Bhagadatta) came to Delhi by reason 
of his friendship for Raja Durjodhan, and fell manfully 
fighting in the war of the Mahabharat, 4,096 years previous 
to the present time. When the cup of life of Raja Naujah 
[correct into Rajah of Nodia] overflowed, the sovereignty 
fell to Lakhmaniya, son of Rae Lakhman. Nadiya was at 
that time the capital of Bengal and the seat of various 
learning. Nowadays its prosperity has .somewhat abated 
but the traces of its erudition are still evident. The 
astrologers predicted the overcrow of his kingdom and 
the establishment of another faith and they di.scovered in 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji the individual by whom these 
two events would be accomplished. Although the Raja 
regarding these ns idle tales refused to credit them, many 
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of his subjects sought refuge in distant provinces. At the 
time wh^ Qutbu’ddin Aibak held India for Shahabu’ddin, 
the Khilji took possession of Bihar by force of arms, and 
when he marched upon Bengal, the Raja, escap^ in a boat. 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, entered Bengal and having amassed 
enormous pltmder, he destroyed the city of Nadiya and 
transferred the capital to Lakhnauti. From that time 
Bengal has been subject to the kings of Delhi. 

During the reign of Sultan Tughlaq, Qadar Khan was 
viceroy in Bengal. Malik Fakhru’ddin his sword-bearer 
through greed of power, disloyally determined upon the 
death of his master and plotting in secret, slew him and 
with pretentious allegations fraudfully possessed himself of 
the giovemment and refused allegiance to the sovereigns of 
Delhi. Malik Ali Mubarak, who had been one of the 
principal adherents of Qadar Khan, assumed the title of 
Alau’ddin and rose against Fakhru’ddin, and '.aking him 
alive in action, put him to death. Haji Iliyas ‘Alai, one of 
the nobles of Bengal, entering into a confederacy with some 
others, slew him and took the title of Shamsu‘ddin. He 
is also called Bhangrah. Sultan Firoz set out from Delhi 
to chastise him and a severe struggle ensued, but as the 
rainy season was approaching, he concluded a hasty treaty 
and returned. When Sharasu’ddin died, the c- iefs of the 
army raised his eldest son to the throne under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. Sultan Firoz again marched into Bengal 
but retreated after arranging terms of peace. On Sikandar’s 
death his son was elected to succeed him and was proclaimed 
under the title of Ghiyasu’ddin. Khwajah Hafiz of Shiraz 
sent him an ode in which occurs the following verse : 

And now shall India’s parroquets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal. 

A native of Bengal named Kansi fraudfully dispossessed 
Shamsu’ddin who was his [Ghiyas-ud-din’s] grandson. 
When he died, his son embraced Islam and took the name 
of Sultan Jalalu’ddin. It was the custom in that country 
for seven thousand footmen called Pdyiks to patrol round 
the palace. One evening a eunuch conspiring with these 
guards slew Fath Shah a. ' assumed the title of Barbak 
Shah. 

Firoz Shah was also slain by these guards and his 
son Mahmud was raised to the sovereignty. An Abyssinian 
slave Muzaffar with the assistance of the same guard? put 
him to death and mounted the throne. Alau’ddin, an 
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attendant of Muzaffar, in turn, in conspiracy with these 
guards despatched his master and established himself in 
power. ' Thus through the caprice of fortune, these low 
footsoldiers for a considerable time played an important 
part in the state. Alau’ddin placed the administration of 
justice on a better footing and disbanded the Pdyiks. Nasrat 
Shah is said to have followed the example of his father in 
his justice and liberality and treated his brothers with 
consideration. When Snltan Ibrahim (I/)di) met his death 
in the engagement with Sultan Babar, [1526] his brother 
and the chiefs of the army took refuge with this monarch 
and lived in security. Humayun appointed Jahangir* Quli 
Beg to the governorship of the province. When Sher Khan 
a second time rose to power, he beguiled Jahangir under 
pretext of an amicable settlement and put him to death. 
During the reign of Salim Khan (at Delhi) Muhammad 
Khan his kinsman, united loyalty to his lord with justice 
to his subjects. When he fell in action against Mamrez 
•Khan, his son Khizr Khan succeeded him and assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Mamrez Khan entered the field 
against him but perished in battle. Taj Khan [Karrani] 
one of the nobles of Salim Khan, slew Jalalu^idin and 
assumed the government. His younger brother SulaimaUj 
although of a tyrannous disposition, leigned for some time, 
after which his sons Bayazid and Daud through miscon- 
duct dish''noured the royal privileges of the mint and the 
pulpit. Thus concludes my abstiact. 

Praise be to God, that this prosperous country receives 
an additional splendour through the justice of imperial 
majesty. 

THE vSUBAH OF BIHAR. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Gadhi to Rhotds is 120 kos; its breadth from Tirhut to the 
northern mountains, 110 kos. On its eastern boundary is 
Bengal; to the west lie Allahabad and Oudh. On the north 
and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation. 
Its chief rivers are the and the Son. Whatever of 

wood or leather and the like falls into the Son. becomes 
petrified. The head springs of these three rivers, the 5on. 
the Narbada and the Johila, bubble up from a single reed- 
bed* in the neighbourhood of G^ha [ Mandla]. The Son 

** Tlie three great" rivers^ N'arniadS, Son aiul in n s.icrct^ 

pond at the Atiiar*Kamak| a village in the Rewa vState, only three niihs (r'<iu 
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is pleasant to the taste, wholesome and cool ; flowing in a 
northerly directicm, it joins the Ganges near Maner. The 
Gandak flows irom the north and unites with the Gang^ 
near Hajipur. Such as drink of it suffer from a sweUing in 
the throat, (goitre) which gradually increases, especially in 
young children, to the size, of a cocoanut. 

The Saligramf is a small black stone which the Hindus 
account among divine objects and pay it great veneration. 
If round and small and unctuous, they hold it in the 
highest regard and according to the variety of its form, 
different names and properties are ascribed to it. The 
generality have a single pei*foration, others more and some 
are without any. They contain gold ore. Some say that a 
worm is bred within which eats its way through ; others 
maintain that it works its way in from the outside. The 
Hindus have written a considerable work on the qualities 
of this stone. According to the Brahmanical creed, every 
idol that is broken loses its claim to veneration, but with 
these, it is not so. They are foimd in the Son for a distance 
of 40 kos between its northernmost extremity and the south 
of the hills. 

The Karamuasa flowing from the south unites with 
the Ganges near Chatisa. Its waters are regarded with 
aversion.' The Punpun flows also from the south and joins 

the eastern border of the Carh MandlS district of the C.P., where the Maik&l 
range begins. The JphilUi, a very suiall river, is really a feeder of the Son 
and. after flowing north and west froci its sdnrce for a little more than a 
hundred miles as a thin stream* loses itself in the Son, in the north-west 
comer of the RewA State, 13 miles east of Bandhn-garh. It should not. 
therefore, be counted as separate from the Son, which does not really rise 
from the same tank at Amar-SUmtak but some distance to the east of it. Tlie 
third great river with its source at the same place is the hfahdnadi, which 
Abul Pazl has entirely left out. The Mahanadl flowing eastward across half 
the breadth of the Indian peninsula, falls mto the Bay of Bengal in Orissa, 
more than 1800 miles from the mouth of its twin-sister the NarmadA, in the 
Arabian sea, though both rivers started from the same cradle. 

The sacM tank at Amar-Kantak is 8 yards long and 6 yards ivide. and 
surrounded by a brick-waill. It is situated 90 miles due east of Mandla city. 
(Tieflenthaler quoting an English engineer's leport). **The Narmada in 
issuing from its source is only one yard in breadth. The Son is visible only 
for a distance of half a mile from the tank, and then it descends in a water- 
fall 25 3 rards high, and after a course of five miles, it loses itself in the 
sand, but newly acquiring neater volume it (finally) becomes a large river." 
(Tieflenthaler, i, 416-417.) The Son used to fall into the Ganges near Maner. 
when Rennell made his survey {Bengal Allas, 1772), but the junction is now 
abont ten miles higher up, at Koilwar (Rl. Stn.) Jadunath Sarkar. 

t A species of black quartsose found in the Gandhak containing the 
impression ^ one or piore ammonites conceived by the Hindus to represent 
Vishnu. This river is also known as the Sfilgirfim. 

‘ Its name signifies 'the ruin of religions merit.' No person of any caste 
will drink its waters. The reason of its impurit)' is said to be that a Brahman 
having been murdered by a Ra]a pf the Solar line, a saint purified him of bis 
sins by collecting water from all the dreams of ihc world and washing him 
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the Ganges near Patna. The smaller rivers of this Subah 
cannot be recorded. The summer months are intensely hot, 
while the winter is temperate. Warm garments are not 
worn for more than two months. The rains continue during 
six months and throughout the year the country is green 
and fertile. No severe winds blow nor clouds of dust 
prevail. Agriculture flourishes in a high degree, especially 
the cultivation of rice which, for its quality and quantity is 
rarely to be equalled. Kisar? is the name of a pulse, 
resembling peas, eaten by the poor, but is unwholesome. 
Sugarcane is abundant and of excellent quality. Betel-leaf, 
especially the kind called Maghi, is delicate and beautiful 
is colour, thin in texture, fragrant and pleasant to the taste. 
Fruits and flowers are in great plenty. At Maner, a flower 
OTows named Muchakand,* somewhat like the flower of the 
Dhatura, very fragrant and found nowhere else. Milk is 
rich in quality and cheap. The custom of dividing the 
crops is not here prevalent. The husbandman pays his 
rents in person and on the first occasion presents himself in 
his best attire. The houses for the most part are roofed 
with tiles. Good elephants are procurable in plenty and 
boats likewise. Horses and camels are scarce. Parrots 
abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed 
which they castrate : from their extreme fatness they are 
unable to walk and are carried on litters. The fighting 
cocks are famous. Game is abundant. Gilded glass is 
manufactured here. 

In the Sarkdr of Bihar, Hear the village of Rdjgir is a 
quarry of stone resembling marble, of which ornaments are 
made. Good paper is here manufactured. Gaya the place 
of Hindu pilgrimage, is in this province : it is also called 
Brahma Gaya being dedicated to Brahma. Precious stones 
from foreign ports are brought here and a constant traffic 
carried on. 

In the Sarkdr of Hdjipm the fruits Kathal* and Barhal 
grow in abundance. The former attain such a size that a 
man can with difficulty carry one. 


in their waters, which were collected tii the spiring from which the KaramuM 
now issnes. LG, 

* I/sthyma aativna. 

*1^. King of the Koysl Botanical " 0i|dens, Calcutta, suggests that this 
may be the JasmlnHin p^hesc^ps. The flower resembles a miniature J^hetura 
flower and is very fragrant. 

^ Known as the Jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia, Roxb.). Barhal 

according to the dictionary is a small round fruit, also an Artocarpuit doubt* 
fully distinguished as ^‘lacucha,** 
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In the Sarkdr of Chatnparan the seed of . vetch Mash* 
is cast on unploughed soil where it ^ows without labour 
or tilling. Long pepper grows wild m its fiurests. 

Tirhut has from immemorial time, been a see.t of 
Hindu learnmg. Its climate is excellent. Milk curds k^p 
for a year without alteration. If those who sell milk 
adulterate it with water, some mysterious accident bdEalls 
them. The buffaloes are so savage that they will attack a 
tiger. There are many lakes and in one of them the water 
never decreases, and its depth is unfathomable. Groves of 
orange trees extend to a distance of thirty kos, delighting 
the eye. In the rainy season gazelle and deer and tiger 
frequent together the cultivated spots and are hunted by the 
inhabitants. Many of these with broken limbs are loosened 
in an enclosure, and they take them at their leisure. 

Rohtas is a stronghold on the summit of a lofty moun* 
tain, difiElcult of access. It has a circumference of 14 kos 
and the land is cultivated. It contains many springs, and 
wherever the soil is excavated to the depth of tnree oc four 
yards, water is visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than two hundred waterfalis gladden 
the eye and ear. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

This Suhah contains seven Sarkdrs subdivided into 
199 Parganahs. The gross revenue is 22 krors, 19 lakhs, 
19,404 daws. (Rs. 66,47,986-1-3). Of these Parganahs, 
188, pay revenue in cash from crops charged at Special 
rates.* The extent of measured land is 24 lakhs, M,120 
bighas, 3 rielding a revenue of 17 krors, 26 lakhs, 81,774 
ddins (Rs. 43,17,044) in cash. The remaining 61 Par- 
ganahs are rated at 4 krors, 22 lakhs, 37,680W dams. 
(Rs. 12,30,940-12-6), out of which 22 lakhs, 72,174 dams 
are S^yurghdl (Rs. 66,803-8-10). The province furnishes 
11,416 Cavalry, 449,360 Infantry and 100 boats. 

Sarkdr of Bihar. 

Containing 46 Mahals, 962,698 Bighas. Revenue, 
80,196,890 ddms in cash frmn special crops, and from land 

* Fhftscoliis ntdUititft. 

.*The term ZaW themgb originally applied to lands sequestrated the 
State, was used of rent frjee lands subjected to assessment in Bengal, to, lands 
whid) had been resquied from Jagir grants by Jafar Khln : in the north-wesL 
to money rents on the more yaluAle crops, such as sugar, tobacco, and 
eotton wneie rent in kind was the mle. 'Abiu Pasl emplo^ it loosely elstr 
where for the revenne collection or assessment of a village 
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paying the general higha rate. Suyurghal, 2,270,147 
dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,115. Infantry 67,360. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 


Cav. 

Inf. 

Suyurghal 

Dfim 

Caste's 

Arwal 


57,089-5 

426v780 

■ 

1000 



Aukhri [?Khokrij .. 

48401-10 

3,747,946 

DM 

... 

... 


Ikhal 

•• 

4«, 404.4 

335,289 

H 

200 

... 

Afghan & 
Br^man 

AmrltQ 

.. 

24,80»19 

1 

DIH 

... 

16035 

Do. 

Anbaiu 

.. 

... 



250 

... 

Brfthman 

Anchha 

.. 

10,29057 

6,7oe^ 

20 

300 

... 

Afghan 

Antri 

.. 

1,998-9 

147,980 

20 

200 

... 

Kayath 

Behdr with subur- 






ban district, has a 







fort iof stone 
tnick 

and 

70,683-9 

5,534,151 

10 

400 

659,200 


Bahldwar 

.. 

48,310-3 

3.651,640 

H 1 ■ 

500 

9000 

Brfihman 

Basok 

.. 

35,318-18 

2,706,539 

D 1 1 

300 

1,708,130 

Shaikhzadah 

Palach 


30,030-18 

2.270,538 


500 

59,185 

Br&hman, 

Balift 


28,000-18 

2,056,502 

20 

400 

85,747 

Rajput 

Patna, has two forts, 





bne of brick 

and 







the other of 

mud 

21,8408 

1,922,430 



131,807 


Phnlwdri 


204S25-19 

1,585,420 


700 

118,120 

Rajput 

BrUman 

Pahra 


12,2856 

,941,160 

20 

400 

18,560 

Bhimpnr 

Pandftrak 


10,862-15 

824,584 


TTt 

24,424 




727,640 

300 

2000 

• •• 


Tilftdah 


39,05*8-12 

2,920,866 

20 

800 

232,080 

Shaikhzada 

Jarar 

Chargfion 

Jai jQiampa 


12,930-10 

979,363 

50 

500 

880 

Do. 


■— 

904,440 

620,000 

20 

20 

1 800 
600 

... 

1 Brahman 

1 

Dftdar 


••• 

262,500 



... 

r 

Dhaknbr 


••• 

215,680 


!!! • 

• •• 


Rnh 


... 

250,100 

20 

1500 

tmm 

Brahman 

RAmpnr 


... 

363,820 





Rftjgir 


3,756-12 

288,228 


Hi 

17325 


Sanot 


36780-7 

2,824,180 

20 


• •• 

jKayatli 

*8anifti 


82,514-3 

2,537,080 

10 

200 

62,880 

Sahrah 

Sfindah 


24,^2 

2.079,000 

1,889,956 

... 

500 

500 

••• 

Rajput 

Afghan 

Seor, has a strong 



Brahman 

fort on a hill 

.. 

14,145-8 

1,250,591 

200 

mat 



Ghiftspnr 
Gidhanr, has 

a 

84,205-7 

5,657,290 


... 

227^454 


strong fort on a 
hill in the jangle 


1,452,500 

250 

10,000 


Rajput 

Kfttibahra .. 


... 

737,540 



Kayath 

KSbar 


7,4009 

560,875 

80 



Gi^ 


... 

874,880 

100 



Rajput 

Glittiiiar 


••• 

360,820 


... 

... 


Karanpnr 


... 

368,820 


T^* 



Gaya 


95M 

74,270 

... 


14,285 


Mnner 


89,039-15 

7,049,179 

... 


825,880 


MasodhA 


68,191-10 

4,681,C0O 


... 



ifUdah 


28,128-9 

2,151,575 

100 

0006 

49^ 

Brahman 

ManroA 


7,706-9 

585,500 

26 

500 

... 

Do. 

Maher 


28,987-19 

1,779,540 


ioo 

/MO 

47,700 

Do. 

Nartiat 


80,555-7 

2380,509 

5 


Kayath 
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Sarkar of Monghyr. 


Containing 31 Mahals. Revenue .109,625,981^^ dams. 
Castes various, 2,150 Cavalry, 50,000 Iiifantry. 



Revenue D. 



Revenue D. 

Abhipur 

... 2,000,000 

Angu 


147,800 

Osla 

89,760 

Anbnlu 


50,000 

Bhflgalpur 

... 4.696,110 
... 3.287,320 

SurajKarh 


... 299,445 

Bali5 

Sakhrasaiii 


160,000 

Paharkiali 

.... 3,000,000 

Satyari 


58,730 

Pathrarah 

140,920 

Knhnlgaoh 


... 2,800,000 

Basai 

132,000 

Khailii 


689,044 

Tanur 

88,420 

Kozrah 


... 260,602 

Chal 

... 9,280,000 

Kliatki 


160,000 

Chandoi 

360,000 

baklianpur 


633,280 

Dharmpur 

... 4,000,000 

Masjidpur 


... 1,259,750 

DSiid Sakhwarali 

136,000 

Monghyr aiic su 

mrhnn di.s- 

Rohni 

95,360 

trict 


... 808,9071 

Sarohi 

... 1,773,000 

Masdi 


29,725 

Sukhdelira 

690,240 

Hindui 


108,000 

Sagbauli 

... 360,000 

Ha/.ar taki 


9,182 


Sarkdr of Champdran. 



Containing 

3 Mahals, 85,711 Bighas, 

5 

Bistvas. 

Revenue 

5.513,420 Ddms, Horsemen, 

700. 


Infantry 

30,000. 



B. 

& B. DSms 


B. 

& B. Ddms 

Samrun ... 7,200 

„ 2 500,095 

Majhora 22,415 

„ 16 1,404,890 

Mehsi ... 56,095 

„ 7 3,518,435 





Sarkdr of Hdjipur. 



Containing 11 

Mahals, 10 Villages, 436,952 Bighas, 

15 Biswas. Revenue 27,331,030 

dams. 

B. 

& B. Revenue! 


B. 

& B. Revenue 


Akbarpur ... 3,366 „ 17 195,040 Rati ... 30,^38 „ 13 1,824,980 

Boswawi ... 10,851 „ 14 624,791 Saresa ... 102,461 „ 8 6,704,300 

Bosara ... 106,370 „ 7 6,380,000 Imadpur ... 12,987 „ 7 795,870 

Baiagachah ... 14,638 „ 2 913,660 Gnrhsarali 876,200 

Teghra . ... 58,306 „ 13 3,518,354 Naipur ... 27,877 „ 9 1,663,980 

Hajipur with su- 
burban diiltrict 62,653 „ 17 3,833,460 

Sarkdt of Sdran. 

Containing 17 Mahals. Measured land 229, 052 Bighas, 
15 Biswas. Revenue 60,172,004j/^ dams. 

Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 50,000. 



B. 

& B. 

Dams 


B. 

& 

B. 

Ddms 

Indar 

... 7,218 

M 4 

534,990 

Pdl 

. 66,320 

II 

5 

4,893.378 

Bardri 

... 7,117 

M 10 

533,820 

Bdrd 

. 15,059 

II 

3 

383,797i 

Narhan 

... 8,611 

M 8 

654,508 

Godah 





Pachlakb 

... 9,266 

„ 15 

437,997 

(Gawd?) 

. 28,049 

II 

3 

2,012,950 

Chanend 

... 8,413 

M 13 

633,270 

Kaliydnpur 

. 17,437 



774,696 

Chaubdra 



400,000 

Kashmir 

. 16,915 



1,314,539 

Juwainah 

6,m 

M 8 

309,285 

Mdugjlii 

. 8,752 

II 

19 

611,813 

Degsi 

... 5,825 


277,630 

Mandlial 

9,405 

II 

7 

698,140 

Sipfih 

... 3,662 


2fM).592 

Maker 

; 10,936 

II 

14 

811,005 
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Sarkar of Tirhut. 

Containing 74 Mahals, Measured land 266,464 Bighas 
2 Biswas. Revenue 19,179,777 dams. Castes various 
Cavalry 700. Infantry 80,000. 



B. 

& B.R 

Dfixna 

Ahaspnr 
UUriwand ... 

4,880 



302,550 

2,068 

If 


128,412 

AhlwSr 

i,poi 

II 

1 

62,212 

Anbhi 

AnghArft 

836 

II 

15 

60,000 

53,980 

Athftis 

559 

,, 

17 

34,356 

Basri &c., 

4 Mahals 

1* 

II 


1,125,000 

Bahrwftrah .... 

16,176 

If 


942,000 

BAnpnir 

40,347 



894,792 

Barel 

6,185 

II 


789.858 

Pepra 

1,823 

II 

18 

112,591 

PadH 

9,048 

If 


554,258 

Bak>tra 

8,864 

II 


546,627 

Panchhi 

C ?Bachhi)] 

5,816 

If 


361,920 

Bahnor 

5,033 

II 


289,7734 

Bachhnor 

4,956 

II 


275,185 

Pachham 

Bhaga 

4,095 

If 


271,826 

Bagda 

3,716 

II 


267,8624 

Purab Bhcgu 

3,022 


17 

222.280 

PandrSjah ... 

3,135 

II 

4 

195,8374 

Bfidi Bhosadi 

2,823 

II 


175.585 

Bhaia 

2,840 

II 


145,437 

BhadwSr 

2,087 

II 


130,4714 

Parharpnr ... 

1,968 

II 


121,0674 

Bahfldurpur ... 

1,936 

If 

16 

119,305 

Barai 

1,455 

II 

12 

90,3694 

Parhar Raghu 

1,303 

1,170 

II 

17 

81,605 

Bhaurd 

II 

9 

69,608 

Palwdah 

1,060 

II 

9 

65,628 

Bora 

875 

II 

15 

55,757 

Banwft 

»» 

If 


40,539 

Parhfirpnr, 

JaMi 

604 


14 

37,736 

Bagi 

505 

11 

5 

31,550 

Bodihaw&r ... 

188 

II 

10 

12,875 

BarsAm 

200 

If 

18 

12,695 



B. 

& 

B. 

DAms 

Tar&iii 

7,171 

II 


443,242 

Tilokchfiwand 

2,411 

If 

7 

149,896 

Tajpur 

1,351 

II 

14 

85,434 

Tandah 

1,038 

II 

4 

63,768 

Tarson 

980 

II 

4 

61,180 

Tirhut with su- 
burban district 21,398 

II 


1,307,706 

Jlkhar 

17,140 

II 


1,068,020 

JarAyal 

8,297 

II 


515,732 

Chakmani 

5,173 

If 


321,326 

Jakhal [-pur] 

3,092 

II 


196,020 

Jabdi 

3,165 

11 


45,025 

Dahror 

II 


202,818 

DarbhBnga ... 

2,038 

II 


159,052 

470,0054 

RAmjaund . . . 

7,409 

II 


Sareshta 

15,474 

II 


941,010 

Salimpur 

458 

II 

14 

29,094 

Saliin.'ibad 

44 

II 

15 

4,184 

Sanjoli Tadr§ 

2,450 

II 


150,8434 

.\iapur 

8,796 

1,170 

1* 


442.466 

FakhrAbad ... 

II 

6 

72,355 

KhAnauli 

4,644 

II 


408,804 

Ghar Clidwand 

5,510 

II 


349,4804 

Kodakhaud ... 

3,888 

II 


243,677 

KorBdi 

m 

II 


90,000 

Khanda 

II 

6 

21,443 

LadwAri 

2,609 



142,495 

MahlA 

15.295 

II 


946,048 

Morwah 

8,289 

II 


515,485 

Mandah, (Ma- 
hend?) 

1,077 


12 

66,693 

MargA 
[ ?Naranga] 

632 

II 

18 

39,022 

Malahmi 

151 

II 

1 

9,728 

Nauraui 

3,38*1 

II 


288,140 

209,153 

Nautan 

II 

7 

Hathi 

2,563 

II 

18 

159,7904 

Harni 

796 

II 

17 

50,342 

HAbi [?Hali) 

3,665 

II 

8 

230,700 


Sarkar of Rohtas. 

Containing 18 Mahals, 47,334 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 

Revenue, 40,819,493 Dams. 

Castes various. Cavalry 4,550. Infantry 162,000. 
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The Subah of Illahabad. {Allahabad.) 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length frpm 
Sinjhauli in the faiinpur district to the southern hills is 
160 kos; its breadth from Cha,usa ferry to Ghdtampur 122 
kos. On the East is Behar. To the North, Oudh. Bandhu* 
lies to the South and Agra to the West. 

Its principal" rivers are the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
there are other small streams such as the Rind, Ken, Saru 
(Sarju), Barna, &c. 

Its climate is healthy. It produces a variety of fruits, 
flowers and garden herbs, and it has always an abundant 
supply of melons and grapes. Agriculture is in a flourish- 
ing state. Jowari and Lahddrah, however, do not grow 
and Moth is scarce. Cloths, such as fholi, and Mihrkal 
and the like are beautifully woven, especially at Benares, 
Jalalabad and Mau. At Jaunpur, Zafarwal and other places 
woollen carpets are manufactured. A variety of game is 
also to be found. 

Illahabad anciently called Pray og was distinguished by 
His Imperial Ma;festy by the former name. A stone fort 
was completed and many handsome edifices erected. The 
Hindus regard it as the King of shrines. Near it, the 
Ganges, the Jamna and the Saraswati meet, though the 
latter is hot visible. Near the village of Kahtat consider- 
able captures of elephants are made. What is most strange 
is that when Jupiter enters the constellation LeOj a small 
hill apjiears from out of the Ganges and remains there 
during the space of one month upon which the people offer 
divine worship. 

Bdranasi, universally known as Benares, is a large city 
situated between the two rivers, the Bama and the Asi.f 
In ancient books, it is styled Kdsi. It is built in the shape 
of a bow of which the Ganges forms the string. In former 
days there was here an idol temple, round which procession 
was made after the manner of the kaabah and similar 
ceremonials of the pilgrims conducted. From time imme- 
morial, it has been the chief seat of learning in Hindustan. 

• Bavdhu in Rewa State, and not Banda as Jarrett noted in the 1st edition, 
t The .\si is a mere brook and the city is sitnated on the left bank of 
the Canges, lietween the Barnd Nadi on the N. K. and tlM A si Nala on. the 
S. W. 'nie former rises to the N. ot Allahabad and has a course of 100 miles. 
From the joint names of the two which bound the city, N. and S. Uie 
Brdhinans derive Varanasi, the Sanskrit form of Benares. Cunningham, 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 437. 
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Crowds of people flock to it from the most distant parts 
for the purpose of instruction to which they apply them- 
selves with the most devoted assiduity. Some particulars 
of its history shall be related in what follows. 

In A.H. 410 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched 
hither, and .some disruption of the old faith was effected. 
In A.H. 416, he again invaded the country. He first 
invested Gwalior but raised the siege under a treaty of 
peace. He then resolved to take the fort of Kalinjar, 
The governor sent him 300 elephants with his respectful 
submission and proffered some eulogistic verses. Mahmud 
was so much pleased that he bestowed on him the governor- 
ship of the fort together with the charge of fourteen .other 
places. 

Jaunpur is a large city. Sultan Firoz (Tughlaq) king 
of Delhi laid its foundations and named it after his cousin 
Fakhruddin Jaunah. Its longitude is 190° 6"; its latitude 
16° 15". 

Chanadah (Chanar) is a stone fort on the summit of a 
hill, scarce equalled for its loftiness and strength. The 
Ganges flows at its foot. 

In its vicinity, there is a tribe of men who go naked, 
living in the wilds, and subsist by their bows and arrows 
and^the game they kill. Elephants are also found in the 
forests. 

Kalinjar is a stone fortress situated upon a heaven- 
reaching* hill. No one. can trace its origin. It contains 
many idol temples and an idol is there, called Kdl Bhairdb, 
18 cubits high, of which marvellous tales are related. 
Springs rise within the fort and there are many tanks. 
Adjoining it is a dense forest in which wild elephants, and 
kestrels and hawks and other animals are trapped. Ebony 
is here found and many kinds of fruits grow spontaneously. 
There is also an iron mine. In the neighbourhood, within 
eight kos, the peasants find small diamonds. 

It is said that Raja Kirat Singh the governor of the 
fort possessed six precious treasures, a learned Brahman 
of saintly life, a youth of great beauty and amiable disposi- 


P Its elevation is 1230 feet above sea leifel. Ferishta ascribes the iort 
to Kedflr RdjA, a Qonteniporary of Mnliammad, but local legend connects it 
with Chandra VarmSt ancestor of the irreat Chandel family of Rajputs, who 
removed hither after their defeat by Prithi R§j, the Chauhftn ruler of Delhi. 
I. G. 
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tion, a parrot that answered any questions put to it and 
some say, remembered everything that it heard, a musician 
named Bakshu unequalled in the knowledge and practice 
of his art, and two handmaidens, lovely to behold ana skilled 
in song. Sultan Bahadur Gujrati having formed a friend- 
ship with the Raja asked him for one of these. The Rajah 
generously and with a provident wisdom sent him Bakshu^ 
Next Sher Khan of the House of Sur requested the gift of 
the two wonderful songstresses, and when his messenger 
returned without them, ha invested the fort. Works were 
erected and the besieged were reduced to great straits. In 
despair, the Raja, after the manner of the Hindus who hold 
their honour dear, burnt his women, for in the slumbering 
of his reason, he had set his affections upon the things of 
this fleeting life, and so giving his body to ashes, according 
to the desire of his enemies, he became soiled with the dust 
of dissolution. As to Sher Khan< who had conceived this 
wicked design,, he fell at the powder magazine w'hen th^ 
fire opened on the fort and the harvest of his life was 
consumed.* 

The Subah contains ten Sarkdrs, and 177 Parganahs. 
Revenue 21 krors, 14 lakhs and 17,819 dams (Rs. 
63,10,696-7-9)), and 12 lakhs of betel leaves. Of these 
Parganahs 131 pay revenue from crops charged lat special 
rates. Measured land 39, 68,018 highas, 3 biswas, yield- 
ing a revenue of 20 krors, 29 lakhs, 71,224 dams (Rs. 
60,74,280-9). The remaining 46 Parganahs pay the gene- 
ral bigah rate. They are rated at 94 lakhs, 66,696 dams 
(Rs. 2,36,424-14). Of this, 1 kror, 11 lakhs, 66,417 dams 
(Rs. 279,136-6-6) are Snywrghdl, The province furnishes 
11,376 Cavalry, 237,870 Infantiy and 323 dephants. 

Note. — ^In the names of the parganahs under the fol- 
lowing Sarkdrs, 1 have altered the spelling where the 
variants allow, ip accordance with Elliot’s list, as his per- 
sonal acqnaintahce with their true pronunciation is probably 
mqre Correct than those of my previous lists which were 
adapted as far as possible to reconcile the .eadings of 
GlMwin and Tieffenthaler. The discrepar les are slight 
and will not interfere with their recognition. 

*Thi* took place in 1545. Oaring tlie siege a live shell rebonaded from 
the walla into the battery where Sher Shfih stood and set fire to the gun- 
powder. He was ' bronght ont severely burnt and died ilext day, having pre- 
vionlly ordered an assault which wu at once made with success. K. R. 
Qannngo's Sher SHeh, 339. 
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Siibah of IlWulbad, 
Sark Sts, 
IlUh&bas. 

Karrah. 

Korarah (Kora) . 
KSlinjar. 

Jaonjjur. 

Glifi;£ipur. 

Benares. 

Chan^r. . 


Subah of Agra* 
SarkSrs. 

Agfa. 

Kanauj. 

Kfilpj. 

Kol. 

Tijarah.‘ 

Irij. 

Sali.lr. 


Subah of Oudh. Snbah of Delhi 
Sarkdrs, Satkars. 

Garakhpor. Delhi. 

Kewuri. 

Sahfiranpur. 

Htsdr Firozab, 
Saiiiblial. 

Baclaon. 


Sarkdr of Illahdbas (Allahabad). 

Coijtaiiiing 11 Mahals', 573,311 Bighas, 14 Biswas. 
Of these 9 Mahals yield 20,833,37454 Dams, in money. 
Suyurghal, 747,00154 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 580. Infantry 7,100. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

IlUUiabas, with su- 





1 


burban district : 
has a stone fort .. 

1 

TMfiiSl 

9,287,359 

253,261 

r -T * 

1,000 

BrShniaii 

Bhadoi, with a brick 

1 

1 


fort on the bank 
of the Ganges .. 

73,252-2 

3,660,918 

87,534 

1 

200 1 

5,000 

RSjput, a few' 
Bhars^ 

JaliiiaMd,' S Mahals 

; . 

737.220 

3,247,127 

• •• 

10 

400 

Brahman 

SorSoii 

63,932-4 

Ml, 527 

40 

1,000 

RSjpnt, Chan- 
del, Brfih- 







man 

Singrnur, has a 
•♦brick fort on the 


! 





bank of the Ganges 

38,S964 

1,885,066 

74,883 


••• 

Brahman, Ka- 


1 

Vath, Rah- 
hietullahi 





Sikniidarpur 

Kantit, has a stone 

34,7SM 

1,867,704 

92,188 

25 

500 

Brahman 

fort on tlie Ganges 1 

• •• 

856,555 

••• 

50 

2,000 

Khaudai ?’ 

Kusi. (Elliot Kewai) 

14,385-3 

721,115 

19,005 

15 

.400 

Rajput, Brah- 

Khairagarh, has a 



man 

stone fort on a 
hill 


400,000 


200 

5,000 

Rajput, Bi- 

Mah, has a stone 
fort bn the hill 



1 

rasi (Bhar ?) 



Alwand* 

21,982 

1,189,980 

22,4951 


<00 

Rajput, Ga- 

H&diabas, (now calh 



'harwal 

ed JhUsi: Elliot) .. 

42.422-5 

2,018,014 

79,078 

20 

400 

Rajput, Brah- 







man 


‘ The Bliurs were a p'>weifal tribe duritig the period of Buddhist asceii* 
daticy. Ill Southern and Eastern Oudh there are many relics of their wealtli 
and power in the shape of tanks, wells, embankments and deserted sites of 
brick built forts and towns. Beatnes, Memoir, i: p, '33. Oudh Gazetteer, i. 
p. xxxvi. 

* Three names follow wilhotit diacritical points, intelligible in tlie MSS. 
Tieff. gives *'Sobehe, .AiieU, Bando, Barbar. 

* \ note to the text suggests, GdhemkPdl, one of the 36 royal triU^s of 

RfijpntS. t 

* X note slates that :n the maps tliere is no hill. Alwand is the naiiu^ of 
a well-known iiiomilain in HamadAil, 80 leagues from Is|Hihnn, often etiipkiyrd 
in I'crsiati iiiiagery us n s> iionym for loftine^. 
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Sarkdr of Ghazipur, (East.) 

Contaiuing 19 Mahals, 288,770 Bighas, 7 Biswas. 
Reventie 13,431,308 Dams, in money. 
Snyurghdl, 131,825 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 310. Infantry 16,650. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Uevenue 

I>. 

Suyur- 
ghal D: 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

BaliS 

28,344-18 

1,280,000 


200 

2000 

Rdjput 

Pncliotar 

13,679^. 

6,962,040 

2,2S0 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Bilhabas* 

12,306 

652,300 


10 

200 

Do. 

Bahriabad 

6,98310 

355,340 

1,720 


2Q0 

Do. 

Bhalaech, (E. BarHich) 

2 255.19 

112,461 



Chansd, (K. Chaunsa) .. 

15,602-11 

791,653 

... 

io 

^0 

Brahma u 

Dihbu» (E. Dihmah) .. 

2,808-1$ 

128,815 

2,077 


50 

Rrijput 

Savyidpur Nanidi 
Zaiinr&biLd 

25,721-3 

1,280,280 

18,172 

20 

1000 

Brrihuinn 

13,802-121 

657,806 

29,528 

500 

20 

Do. 

Glulzipur with subur- 
ban disirici v. 

1 

12,325-9 

570,350 

39,680 

10 

20 

Kayn^l;, 

Rajput 

Kariyat Pali .. 

1,394-5 

75,467 



K^pfidihit 

19,266.11 

942,190 


20 

2000 

Rajput 

Gaiidlift, (B. Garha) .. 

10,049-10 

500,066 



200 

Do. 

Karendil 

6,26015 

283,551 

... 

... 

300 

Do. 

Lakhner, (E. Eaklme- 
sar) 

2,888-3 

126,666 

834 




Madan Benares 

66,5467 

2,760 000 

1,356 

50 

5(^0 

Brahman 

Mnhanimadabdd» and 
Parharbflri 

48,774-16 

2,280,70^ 

4,777 

2000 

100 

Do. 

• 


Sarkdr of Benares {East.) 

Containing 8 Mahals, 36,869 Bighas, 12 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,869,316 Dams in money. 
Suyurghdl 3,38,184. Castes various. 
Cavalry 830. Infantry 8,400. 




m 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

AfrSd 

Benares, with -suburban 

10,655^ 

853,220 

20,080 

... 

400 

Briiliman, 

Rajput 

Brafiman 

district 

31,657-1 

1,734,721 

22,190 

50 

1000 

By.nli.si 

Pandarha, (var. and E- 

60,961-3 

847,634 

... 

20 

300 

1 ho. 

Pandrah) 

4,610-15 

844,221 

15.836 

10 

400 

i Do. 

Ka6|^*ar 

Katehnr, has a brick 

41, 184-14 

3-290,160 

80,a20 

50 

2000 

! Do. 

1 ■■ 

fort 

30,495-14 

1,874,230 

48,070 

500 

1 4000 j 

Raghuvansi 

Harhua 

1 

13,0963 

713,420 

8,145 

•" 1 

1 30oj 

; Br^inan 


♦ O. find T. Baliabass. 
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Sarkar of Jaunpur (North). 

Containing 41 Mahals, 870,266 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue 56,394,107 dams in money. 
Suynrghal,i4,7n ,654. Castes various. 
Cavahy 916. Infantry 36,000. 




1 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas : 

Uevenue 

D. 

! SujTir- 
ghai O. 

I 

3 

j Infantry 

I 

Castes 

Aldiinuu 


46,888-12 

3,099,990 

88,976 

60 

3.000 

Rajput 
Sayyid, Raj- 

Aiigli 


42,992-14 

1 2,713,661 

464,516 

60 

1 

2,000 

put, and 

Ralunatul- 

Idlii 

Bacligoti 

Hililari 


17,703 

844,367 

12,620 

10 

100 

Ansari* 

Bhadiiun 


4,300 

229.316 

••• 

10 

100 

Saddiki 

Tilhani 

Jaunpur with .suburUs, 
has 'a fort, the lower 
part stone, and the 
upper constructed of 

10,983-8 

1 

j 

664,363 

1 

[. 

27,467 

10 

100 

Rfijput 

brick 

Cliaiidipur Badhar, 

(K. 

65,739^ 

4,247,043 

807321 

120 

2,600 

Rajput Kcy- 
sak, Brah- 
man, Kur- 
mi 

liirhar) 

22,826-7 

f 

1,467,206 

157,641 

20 

400 

Rahmatulia- 
hi, Brah- 
. man 

Chaiidah 


• 17,690 

989,286 

... 

20 

300 

Biichgoli 

Cliiriyakot 


14,163 

807,848 

13,689 

20 

200 

Rajput 

jakesar (M. Cliakesar) 
Kliarpi, ha.s a brick 
fort on the baiik.s of 

6,415-10 

286,686 


10 

100 

Saddiki 

the Sarah 


30,914-13 

1 

1,446,743 

3,140 

60 

6,000 

Rajput Kuu- 
sik 

Kha.spur Tandah 


17,365 ; 

986,963 

40,189 

10 

300 

Ovath 

Kliaiipur 


1 6^28-101 

1 3, 06,020 

6387 

••• 

160 

Rfijput 

Peogiloti 

•• 

! 44,624-18' 

1 

2,583,205 

196,238 

26 

1,000 

yyo. 

Gnu taunt 

JUiri 

, , 

24,360 1 

11,326,299 

84,602 

10 

300 

Kfijput . 

Siinjhauli 

Sikandari'mf, has 

a 

46,616-3 

i 

2,938,209 

i 

334332 

60 

100 

Sayyid, Rfij- 
put, Bra- 
mnn 

brick fort 


: 32,674-10 

1,706,417 

6325 

lO 

3,000 

Brfihinau 

Sagdi, (K Sagri) 


; 19,792 

1,274.721 

102,224 

10 

200 

Rfijput 

Surliarpur 


! 18,851 

1,164,096 

7,094 

1 i 

20 

Do. 


^ These at curding to the. I.G. iycre the desiceiulants of the 

early MusAalmaii settlers ami iiivadewi. w tlieir descent ami history, see 
neames Memoir, I, 7.. For Ihicligoti, sec^l^lliut {Races of the S. W, P.) •who 
says. that oil Chauh;^ns are Ihidigotls^ being of the golro gf Bach, but Sherring 
proves this to lie an error, iiLstanciiig the fiotras of Vat sa and Kilsyap. Hindu 
Tribes. J, p. 164. 

t A clan of K a j puts uf the Cluitidarbaiis. once a jxAVcrfid clan in the 
Lower Doab. See Klliot, p. MS. I, and Sherring, I, 202. 
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Sarltdr of Jaunpur (North).- — (Contd.) 




Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

P- 

H 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

m 

Shadiabad 


30,848^ 

1,700.742 

10.020 

20 

400 

Rftjpnt 

Zafarfibad 


2.82» 

156.926 

13,804 

• ... 

50 

Do. 

QariyAt Mittu 


8,99M1 

ssi;4io 

10 

300 

Do. 

,, Dostptir 


8,857 

48liS24 

42V!^7 

... 

100 

Do. 

,, Mendhah 


7,416 

394,870 

21,260 

... 

100 

Do. 

t, Seolhah 


2,988-10 

206,739 

14,224 

... 

100 

Do. 

Kolah 


24,231 

1,363,332 

14,971 

10 

800 

Do. 

Ghiswah 


30,775 

1,241,291 

42,366 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gho.si 


18,913 

1,037,934 

69,650 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gadw&rah 

.. 

2,191 

5Y»,942 

2.682 

50 

5,000 

RSjput Bach- 
goti 

Kdndiyah, (I^. Kauria) 

5,764-12 

341,890 

• •• 

... 

200 

RAjput 

Gopfilpur 


3 266-8 

18,043 

4,948 

... 

100 

Do. 

Karakat 

MandiAhu, has 
brick fort (K. 

a 

Ma* 

48,332-14 

23,002,748 

77,339 

20 

500 

Do. 

riahu) 


_88,899-5 

5,259,465 

273,788 

50 

2,000 

RAjpnt Rau- 
sik 

Rftjput, Brail 
man 

^ruhaminndubad 

•• 

56,350-14 

3.229,063 

220,442 

80 

1,000 

Mungra 


9,626-5 

529,730 

... 


200 

RAiput 

Rahmatul- 

Ifihi 

Majlifiura 

•• 

6,417-6 

420,164 

14,427 

... 

200 

Man 

•• 

2,645-3 

209,067 

... 


50 

Shaikh zfi- 
dah 

NizaniJbad 


6,074-13 

602,592 

478,026 

200 

4,000 

Rfijput Gan^ 
tami, BrAh- 
man, Rah- 
inatullAlii 

Negun 


10,145 

758,796 

145,350 


200 

BrShman 

Nnthupur 

•* 

4,948-14. 

278,472 

21,239 

ib 

200 

Saddiki 


Sarkar of Mdnikpur. 

Containing 14 Mahals,' (>66,222 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 33,916,527 Dams in money. 
Suyurghdl , 8,44(’>,173. Castes various. 
Cavalry 2,040. Infantry 2,900. 


1 

Bighas 

and 

I Biswas 

j • 

1 Revenue ' 

1 !>• ; 

Suynr- 
ghfd D. 

13 

> 

C6 

t- 

1 . 

Castes 





u 



Ar\\al, has n brick fort 

!62.].31-]0 

2.957,077 

37 220 

114 

row 

JS^iput 

Bhnlol 

32.343^3 

1.832.283 

175,753 

20 

500 1 

1 Rajput KA- 

Tilhandi 






1 yatli, lUib- 
riya’* 

11,7216 

383 251 

54 821 

1 

10 

300 1 

( 

Do. 

Jalalpur Bnlkh.ir, i\ \ 

brick, fort 

76.517-8 

3,913 017 

140 325 1 

400 

1 

5 000 1 

Brrdiin.nn 

Bachgoli, 


r^r. Cauriy.j, Purlya : perhaps Baoiia a tribe of profes.siuiial thieves 
wulelv .spread, aud in a loose way, a disiinct caste. /, G under, Rajj utana- 
aiM Ah*Trinj!, H. SJ 
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Sarkdr of Manikpur. — {Contd.) 



Bighas 

and 

Biswai 

Re%»enue 

D. 

Snvur- 
Kliiil D. 

Cavalry 

rr 

J 

a 

Castes 

jrics, has a brick fort, 







(I. G. Jais) .. 

Dalinau, lia.s a brick 

25.625 

1,424,787 

277,863 

250 

7 000 

Various 

fort on tile Ganges .. 
Rae Bareli, has a brick 

67,5089 

3,626 067 

344,130 

50 

200 

Turkoman 

fort on the Sai 

68,751-17 

3650,984 

180.080 

40 

2,000 

Rajput, 




Khand, 

Baoria 




Salon, has a brkk fort 

56,102 

2,717.391 

394,774 

180 

8 900 

j 1 

Rajput 

Kliandwal.f 







Bisen. 

Qaryat KarSrah 

51,505-19 

2,461,077 

115,774 

20 

700 

Rajput, 






Risen 

,, PaegSh 

22,130 

1,117,926 

6,794 

20 

400 j 

Do. do. 

Kathot, has a brick fort 
^ISiiikpur with suburbs. 

9.456-8 

514,909 

3,187 

100 ' 

2,000 

Bachgoti 

ha.s a brick fort on the 
Ganges 

129.830-1 

6,^37.729 

542,312 

1 

500 

6 000 

Bisen . 

Nasirilbrid 

55,599-4 

2,582.079 

108.148 

40 

1 000 

Riljput, Ka- 




1 '■ 


yath, Gao- 
ria, Bais 



Sarkdr of Chanddah (Chandr), South. 

' Containing 13 Mahals, 106,270 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 6,810,654 Dams in money. 
Suyurghdl, 109,065. Cavalry 500. 
Infantry 38,0(X). 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

1 

Revenue 'Suvur- 
D. 'ghiil D. 

! 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

AhirwSrah 

Bholi, (E. Bhuili) . .. 
Badhaul, (B. Barhanl) .. 
Tandah 

1.8584 

18,975-10 

6.412-11 

... 

109,073 i ... 
1,112.656 33 605 
361 364 605 

488,010, ... 

... 



Chanadah, with subur- 
ban district, has a 
stone fort 

12 939-14 

1 

833,908 8,467 

i 

500 

18,000 

Snddiki, 

Parnki, 

Ansarx 

1 

1 

1 

Dims 

Raghupur, now pro- 
nounced Rnhupur R.) 
V’illagcs, thi.s side of 

j 4 274-10 

! 1 

' 7,267-12: 

^ 1 

235,644 14,548 

' ; 1 

451,962 17,869 i 

... 

*" . 

... 

the river 

MajhuTirah .. .. i 

18,098 

9.3]2'3 

7,950-2 

4,878-3 

845.371 14,492 

549317 14.597 



1 

Mahrtich 
.Mahwuri .. 

i 39^^809 2,069 

i 4^27^067 

*** 1 


i 

Mahoi, (B. Hawai) .. j 

4,301-2 ; 

206 283 1 3.353 j 

— 




^ Siierrijiij ‘jrives llie of Khondchw&l to n cnsie in Bhurtpur. 

iii. 52. ■ ’ 
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Sarkar of Bhathkhora, (South.) 

Contaioing 39 Mahals, Revenue 7,262,780 Dams in money. 
Cavalry 4,304. Elephants 200. Infantry 67,000. 


Sarkar of Kalinjar, (South.) 

Containing 11 Mahals. Measured land, 508,273 Bighas, 
12 Biswas. Revenue 23,839,470 Dams, in money. 


Suyurghal 614,580 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,210. Elephants 112, Infantry 18,100. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

ElephantsI 

Castes 

UguSsi, has a brick fort, 








(K. Ugfiri) .. 
Ajaigarh, hag a stone 
fort on a hill 

53,96M 

2,502,898 

60.776 

400 

5,000 

10 

Sayyid, 

Gadhwai, 

Parihfir 

Sendha, (K. Sihondfi) 
has a stone fort on 

... 

200,000 

... 

20 

2,000 

10 

Gond 

the Ken 

Siuiauni, has a brick 

138,467-12 

6.262,833) 

129,412 

20 

3.000 

25 

Gond, Chan- 
del, &c. 

fort 

Sh&dipor, has a stone 

48,86fl6 

2,247,346 

15,300 

800 

3,000 

... 

KhandwSl 

fort 

62,765-15 

2,798,829) 

96,812 

40 

700 

... 

Rijput, &c. 

Rasan 

Kftlinjar i^ith suburban 

11,988-10 

i 

612,026 

... 

50 

100 

20 

Bhar, Bais 

district 

Kharelah, has a 'brick 

22,494 

970,259 

130,490 

20 

500 

7 

R5put, Bais 

fort 

Mahobfi, has a ^stone 
fort, and each side 
of the village is 
flanked by two high 

25,940-1 

1,275,^5 


50 

1,500 

40 

hills 

81,567-13 

1 ^ 

4,042.014 

&120.000 

^dnleave. 

860,528 

100 

3.000 

Bagri* 
RaTimatu'l- 
lahi. Pari* 

MUndhft, has a stone 
fort 

62,530-7 

2,998,062 

154,062 

30 

400 

1 

har 


♦ The BSgri are a tribe inhabiting the Bagar country, a tract between the 
S.-W. larder of I^riatia and the Ghfira. B3igar is also the name of a tract 
in the IMSlwah^ but in tlie N.-W. P. applied to the Bfigri Jais of HissSr and 
Dhattifina. KUiot, Rfcmoh (Beale), I, 9-10. 

23 
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Sarkar of Kurtah,* 

Containing 9 Mahals, 341,170 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 


Revenue 17,397,667 Dams. Suyurgbal 469,360 D5ms. 


Castes various. Cavalry 600. Elephants 10. 
Infantiry 16,000. 


• 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

ffh&l D. 
Suyur- 

Cavalry 

1 

1 

s 

Castes 

jajmao, has a fort on 
the Ganges 

0 

1 

i 

3,106,846 

189,936 

200 

4,000 

7 

Afghfin 

Mi, RiJ- 
put, Bais. 

Knrrah, with suburban 

124,748-12 

6,771,891 

257,373 

SO 

800 

... 

BrOhman 

district, has a brick 
fort on the Rind river 



Ghfttampur 

73,87fl3 

3,667,564 

48,654 

100 

2,000 

10 

R&jput XM- 
kbit pi- 
kshit) KA- 
yath 

BrAhman 

MajhSwan 

26.98M 

1,323.389 

2,574 

13 

1,000 


KutiS 

12.178-11 

584,274 

20,815 

30 


... 

RAjput Gau- 
tami 

Guner 

10.041-16 

518.457 

... i 

20 


... 

Do. 

Kiranpur Rinftr, (Blliot 

17,965 

830,070 

1 

... 

30 



Do. 

Kiratpur Kan&nda) .. 






1 RAjput 
Chandel 

Mnhsanpur 

13.181 

600,588 


50 

2,000 

2| 


* Knrrah is a decayed town in Fatehpnr district ; formerly the capital of 
this Sarkir under the Mnghals : it still retains traces ol its fasmer importance. 
A few words follow this name which are either omitted or illegible in the 
other MSS. laterally they ran thus : '*And th^e is a village called Kunu 
which produces flowers and colour.** 

Karah is now a ruined town on the right t>ank of thei Ganges. 40 miles 
N.-W. of ‘AllahfibAd. It was the scene of the famous meeting between 
Maizn*ddin and his father in 1280 which forms the subject of Mir Khuaru*s 
well-known Persian epic, the KirUtiu's Saadain, Two sarkdrs of the Allahabad 
province bearing names liable to be confounded with each otl»r in careless 
Persian writing, are Kora and Kdrd, They were later distinguished as Korft- 
JahanSbfid (situated in the Fathpur dtst. of the U. P.) and Karft-Mfinikpur, 
(KfirS being in the Allahabad dist., and Jifanikpur on the north bank of the 
Ganges opposite to Kfira and therefote in the Oudh province). The two 
plaices are 70 milet apart ea.st to west. The best deyice for avoiding con- 
♦ Is ‘to spell ICord as Kurrdh, which form of the word we find in the 
Marathi and some Persian records. [J. Sarkaiw) 
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Safkdr of Itarah, {West.) 

Containing 12 Mahals, 447,556 Bighas, 19 Biswas.... 
Revenue 22,682,048 Dams. Suyurghdl, 1,498,862 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 390. Infantry 8,700. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

D. 

. Revenue 

Suyur- 
gliOl D. 

fc* 

> 

(3 

Infantry 

1 

ST 

S 

Castes 

Bichhi, (Elliot Enchhi) 

35,825-11 

1,624.0341 

894,036i 

34,974 

10 

500 


Do. 

Atharbau 

IS^17-14 

4,770 

10 

200 

... 

Do. 

AyfisA 

15,783-11 

845.786 

... 

10 

KOI 

... 

RSjpttt 

Haveli, (suburban dia- 







Kdyath, R5j- 

tricl) of Kara 

9,638-17 


442,080 

100 

1,000 







put, BrOh- 
man, Kliari 



R&ri 

Baldali* of Kara, has a 

56.727-18 

2,707,034 

26,350 

10 

4.000 

... 

RSjput 

Brahman 

fort on the Ganges, 




; . 




lower part stone, up- 
per, brick 

70,001-12 

236,868 


: i 

1... 



Various 

Rarflri, has a brick foot 
on the Jumna 

Kotm 

39,^19 

18,04J|-1 

141,953 

909.234 

122V191 

i 

! 1 

i To 


... 

Brahman 

Kunrfl, commonly Ko- 


i 

1 



Rajput 

son, (Elliot, Karson), 
has a brick fort 

11,782-9 

693,487) 

1 

! 

100 

1 

2,000 

1 i 

! Various 

Patelipur Hanswah, 



I”*! 


(Hlhot Haswd) 

55,915-8 

2,892,705 

370,420 

50 

1,000 

RSjnnt, 

1 > BrSnnian 

^latg&on 

.ianswah 

55,322-12 

42.521-3 

2,723,508) 

2,123,661) 

24,829 

15.506 

40 

30 

1,000 

1,000 


Do. 

Afghan, 




j 



Rajput 


^ts rulers. 


Mubarak Shah 

>> 

Sultan Ibrahim 

ff 

Sultan Mahmud 

9 9 

Mahmud f Muham- 


mad] ^ah 

99 

Husdin 

99 

* Mr. Beames in a note to 

EUioCs 


16 years. 

1 year and a fraction. 

40 years ,, 

21. years and a few months; 

5 months. 

19 years. 


39., p. 83, II, distinguishes between 

Httveli and Baldah, the former alluding to the district close to the Capital 
and the latter to that at a distance. 


Malik Sarwar Khwfija Jnhiln 
Malik Qaranful, Mubarak Sh. 
Shams*udHlin IbrShiin Sh. 
Mahmud Sh. 

Muhammad Sh 
Husain Sh. 


A.H. 796/1394 A.D. 
802/1399 
804/1402 
840/1436 
862/1458. 
862-884/1458-70 

^{CatnbrfJj^c Hist, India, Hi). 
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These six princes held sway for 97 years and a few 
months.* 

This province was formerly administered by the 
sovereigns of Delhi. When the imperial authority devolved 
on Sultan Muhammad-b-Firuz Shah, he bestowed the title 
of Sultan us Sharq upon Malik Sarwar a eunuch who had 
received from his predecessor the dignity of Khan-i-Jahan, 
and sent him to this province. He gave lustre to his reign 
by his judgment, clemency, justice and valour and thus 
garnered a provision for his life’s last journey. When the 
cup of his days was full, the son whom he had adopted, 
named Mubarak Qaranful, by the assistance of the chief 
men of the State, raised himself to power atld had the 
khutbah read and the coin struck in his own name. When 
the news of this event reached Mallu {Khan), he collected 
troops and marched from Delhi to oppose him and encamped 
in readiness for battle on the bank of the Ganges, but 
nothing decisive having been effected, both armies returned 
home. 

When this prince died, his younger brother Ibrahim 
was raised to the throne. By his knowledge of men and 
capacity for affairs he administered the Kingdom with 
justice and made the chastisement of the unruly a source 
of prosperity to his government. Wisdom was eagerly 
sought and the prospects of the intelligent in eve^^ profes- 
sion was advanc^. Qazi Shahabu’ddin, a sage of Hindustan 
flourished about this time. He was bom at Delhi and in 
' that city acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
inductive sciences and traditional lore, and at the time of 
the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajagi who was the successor of 
Nasiru’ddin Chiragh of Delhi and there continued his 
progress and became the envy of his time. Shah Madar, 
however, who is esteemed one of the saints of Hindustan 
and the chief of his contemporary series of divines, through 
the disagreement that ever exists between philosophers 
who regard the material world, and masters of the spiritual 
life, entertained no esteem for the Qazi. 

When the days of Ibrahim came to a close, his eldest 
son Bikhan Khan, under the name of Sultan Mahmud, 
assumed the sovereignty. As his d^ds were not approved, 
the sentence of deposition was issued against him and his 


Six Jaunpur rulers,— OT years. 
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brother Husain raised to power. He made rectitude his 
rule of conduct and his chief object the conciliati<m of all 
hearts. Fortune favoured his desires and .the world praised 
him but intoxicated by the maddening fumes of worldly 
success, he became arrogant. He was involved in war with 
Sultan Bahlol and was defeated. Sultan Bahlol left his 
son Barbak at Jaunpur and entrusted him with the govern- 
ment. J[1478.] On the death of Sultan Bahlol the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Sikandar. Sultan Husain with 
the connivance of Barbak collected troops, made several 
attempts against Delhi, but with him the Sharqi d 3 rnasty 
closed.* 


The Subah of Ondh. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the Sarkar of Gorakhpur to Kanauj is 136 kos. Its 
breadth from the northern mountains to Sidhpur on the 
frontier of the Subah of Allahabad is 115 kos. To the east 
is Bihar; to the north, the mountains; to the south, 
Manikpur, and to the west Kanauj. Its climate is good. 
Summer and winter are nearly temperate. Its principal 
streams are the Saru {Sarju), the Ghaghar (Gogra) the Sai 
and the Godi (Gumti). In the first mentioned, divers aquatic 
anitnals and forms of strange appearance show themsirives. 
Agriculture is in a flourishing state, especially rice of the 
kinds called Sukhdas, Madhkar, and Jhanwdn, which for 
whiteness, delicacy, fragrance and wholesomeness are 
scarcely to 1« matched. They sow their rice three months 
earlier than in other parts of Hindustan. When the drought 
begins, the Sai and the Gogra rise high in flood and before 
the beginning of the rains, . the land is inundated* and as the 
waters rise, the stalks of rice shoot up and prc^rtionately 
lengthen : the crop, however, is destroyed if the noo^ are in 
full force before the rice is in ear. Flowers, fruits and game 
are abundant. Wild buffaloes are numerous. When the 

* Jaunpur continued to be governed by the i:/>ai aynosty till the defeat 
and dMth of Ibrahim grandaon of Bahlol and laat of the line, at Panipat by 
Bibar in 1526. A local kingdom waa for a ahort time eatabliahed under 
Babadnr KhSn governor of Jaunpur who aaaerted bia independence. It waa 
recovered by Humayun, passed again into the hands of Sher Khin and bis 
son of Salim. Humayun on his reconqnest of Hindustan died before he could 
master his eastern possessioiis. Jaunpur continued under tlie Afghans until 
Akbar in the 4th year of his reign, took possession of it thnough AH (^li 
Khan and incorporated it with his dominions. In 1575 yte Viceregal Court 
was removed to Allahabad and Jaunpur was governed thenceforth by u NiaaiR. 
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plains are inundated the animals take to the high ground 
where the people find sport in hunting them. Some of the 
animals remain all day in the water atfd only at night 
approach the dry ground and breathe in freedom. Aivadh 
(Ajodhya) is one of the largest cities of India. In is situated 
in lon^tude 118°, 6', and latitude 27°, 22' . It ancient times 
its populous site covt^ed an extent of 148 kos in length and 
36 in breadth, and it is esteemed one of the holiest places 
of antiquity. Around the environ? of the city, they sift the 
earth and gold is obtained . It vvas the residence of Rama- 
chandra* who in the Treta age combined in his own person 
both the spiritual supremacy and the kingly office. 

At the distance of one kos from the city, the Gogra, 
after its junction with the Sai, {Saraju'\ flows below the fort. 
Near the city stand two considerable tombs of six and seven 
yards in length respectively. The vulgar believe them to 
be the resting-places of Seth and the prophet Job, and extra- 
ordinary tales are related of them. Some say that at Ratan- 
p-ar is the tomb of Ka1)ir,t the a.ssertor of the unity of God. 
The portals of spiritual discernment were partly opened to 
him and he discarded the effete doctrines of his own time. 
Numerous verses" in the Hindi language are still extant of 
him containing important theological truths. Bdhraich is 
a large town on the banks of the river Sarju. Its environs are 
delightful with numerous gardens. Solar Masud} and Rajab 
Salar are both buried here. The common people of the 
Muhammadan fSith greatly reverence this spot and pilgrims 
visit it from distant parts, fdrming themselves in bands and 
bearing gilded banners. The first mentioned was connected 
by blo^ with Mahmud Ghaznavi, and sold his life bravely 
in battle and left an imperishable name. The second was the 


* The 7th avaiHr, in this capital of the solar dynafty founded on the 
cliariot ^heel of Brahma, consummated the glories of sixty generations of 
solar princes and as the incarnate Rflmfl, is the hero of tlie famous epic that 
bears his name. 


fHis doctrines were preached between A.D. 1380 and H20 and attempted 
tlie unioii of Hir^dn ond Mnhannuadan in the worship of one God whether 
invoked as Ali or Rfinig. On his decease *both these sects claimed the body 
and while they contested it, Kabir suddenly stood in their midst and coni« 
luanding tliem to lotdc under the shoud, vanished. A heap of beautiful 
Bowers was there discovered, which> divided among the rival worshippers, 
were buried or burnt accoiding to their rites. Pilgrims from upper 

India to this day beg a spoonful , of mk water from the Kabir Monastery 
at Puri in Orissa. / 

* Under the eiders of Mahmud of Ohasii, he penetrated the country in 
A.t>. 1033, but was ayentually deteted at Bahraich and fell fighting, sanguine 
fifrpuratnw^ as Tiei^thaler writes, crowned with the double glories ol the 
hero and the martyr. 
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father of Sultan Piroz king of Delhi and won renown by the 
recitude of his life. 

In the vicinity of the town, there is a village called 
Dogon which for a long time possessed a mint for copper 
coinage. 

From the northern mountains quantities of goods are 
carried on the backs of men, of stout ponies and of goats, 
such as gold, copper,- lead, musk, tails^ of the kvtas cow, 
honey, chvk (an acid composed of orange juice and lemon 
boil^ together), pomegranate seeds, ginger, long pepper, 
majith* root, borax, zedoafy, wax, woollen stuffs, wooden 
ware, hawks, falcons, black falcons, merlins, and other 
articles. In exchange they carry back white and coloured 
cloths, amber, salt, assafoetida, ornaments, glass and 
earthen ware. 

Nitnkhdr ‘is a fort of considerable note and a shrine of 
great resort. The river Godi (Gumti) flows near it, and 
around are numerous temples. There is a tank called Bra/i* 
mAwartkund in which, the water boils and with such a swirl, 
that a man cannot sink therein,* and it ejects whatever is 
thrown into it. In the neighbourhood is also a deep hollow, 
the springhead of a stream, one yard in breadth and four 
digits deep that flows into the Gumti. The Brahmans tell 
strange tales of it and pay it worship. Its sand shapes itself 
into the form of Mahddeo which quickly disappears again 
and of whatever is thrown in, as rice and the like, no trace 
remains. 

There is likewise a place called Chardmiti, whence, dur- 
ing the Holi festival, flames spontaneously issue forth with 
astonishing effect. 

*It would seem from a passage of Fenshta mentioning an inroad of 
Tibetans into Kashmir in the reign of Ibraliim, son of Nflzuk Shah (p. 359, 11) 
that the yik.is meattt. The Kashmiris retaliated by pursuing the marouders, 
and exacting as compensation 500 horses, 1000 pieces of pattu, 200 sheep 
and 50 kuUs cows. Later on, it is mentioned by Abul Fai;) among the fauna 
of India and described as little differing from the common cow except in the 
tail which is a distinguishing peculiarity, and the origin of its name, kufjs, 

* Rutna Munjista, Roxb. a native of Nepal and other mountainous countries 
N.-B. of BengaU Its root yields a red dye. 

* Tiefifenthaler asserts that it derives its -name from Brahma who is 
supposed to have sacrificed here, but according to the /. G. there is a legend 
that in one of these tanks, Rftmft washed away his sin of having slain a 
Brihman in the person of Rarana, who had carried off his wife Sita. 
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Lucknmv is a large city on the banks of the Gumti, 
delightful in its surroundings. Shaikh Mina whom the 
people consider a saint, lies buried here. 

Surajkand* is a place of worship frequented uy various 
classes of people from the most distant places. 

Kheri is a town on the banks of the river Sai upon which 
the people go in boats to spear fish. 

Bilgram is a small town the air 6f which is healthy and 
its inhabitants are generally distinguished for their ^quick 
wit and their love of singing. There is a well here which 
adds to the intelligence and comeliness of whomsoever drinks 
of it for forty days. 

This Subah is divided into five Sarkars and thirty-eight 
parganas. The measured lands are 1 kror, 1 lakh, 71,180 
bighas. Its revenue, 20krori, 17 lakhs, 58,172 dams, 
(Rs. 5,043,954-4), of which 85 lakhs, 21,658 dams 
(Rs. 213,041-7). are Suyurghal. The provincial force con- 
sists of 7.640 Cavalry, 168,250, Infantry and 59 Elephants. 


Sarkar of Oudh. 

Containing 21 Mahals, 2,796,206 Bighas, 19 Biswahs, 
Revenue, 40,956,347 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 
1,689,248 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,340, Elephants 
23, Infantry 31,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Svynr- , 
ghSi D. 

Infantry | 

Cavalry 

1 

1 

Castes 

Ondh, with suburban 




1 




district, 2 nialmts .. 

88.649*17 

2.008.888 

188,741 

5 

000 

... 

BrShman 

Kninbi 

Anibodha, lia.s a brick 








fort 

282.037 

1.298.724 

7.818 

80 

700 


Bais 

Ibralitiniibad .. 

19.8886 

448.4n 

108608 

••• 

... 

••• 

AnsSri 


* Mclitilfietl laktl AMikpnr, liettrecn and Conda [KlUot. ii, 549'* 
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Sarkar of Oudh — (conid.). 


■ 1 

j 

1 Bighas 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Su3rur- 
ghfil D. 

Infantry | 

Cavalry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Anhonah, has a brick 74.090 
fort .. .. * 

1«268,470 

... 


2,000 

••• 

ChauhSn,* ^ 
newly con- 
verted to 
Isl&m 

289,065 

PanchhamrSth 

4,247,104 

88,885 

20 

500 

1 


Rfijpnt, B5ch- 
hfll, Ghelot 

j 15,859 

815,831 

••• 

50 



Bachgoti 

Bilehri, has a brick fort * 31,188 

505,473 

1,500 

20 


... 

Do. 

Basodhi .. i 8.703-2 

427,509 

36.172 

... 


• a. 

Do. 

Th9nah Bhadfion .. 44, Ml 

Baktha .. 1 

385,008 

3,960 

... 


"*! 

Do. 

! 

Daryfibad, has a brick 1 487,014 
fort .. j 

5.369,521 

226.871 

lOO 

2.000 

... 

RSjput Chau- 
hftn, Raik- 
wilr* 

Rudauli, has a brick fortj 351,533 

3.248,680 

269,083 

50 

2,000 

... 

Rii|>nt, Chau- 
hftn, Bait 

Silak, do. .. 1 571^1 

4,723,209 

200,945 

100 

2,000 

... 

Rftjput, Raik- 
w5r 

Sultflnpur do. .. 1 78,908 

8.832,530 

98,967 

200 

7,000 

8 

Bachgoti 

SStanpur do. .. ; 80,154 

j 

• i 

1,600,741 

1 

1 

109,788 

1 

4,000 


Bais, newlv 
converted 
to Isl&m^ 
Bachgoti, 
Joshi 

Sttbehaf .. ; 104,780 

1.609,293 

87,200 

30 

1,000 

'... 

Rftjput 

Bachgoti 

Sarwapftli j 58,170 

14110.885 

47,107 

... 

1,000 


Satrikah (Satrikh) .. 37,041 i 

1,126,295 

92,695 

20 

1,000 

... 

Ansftri 

Gaw&rchak .. ; 79,158 

3.773,417 

8,782 

50 

1,070 

... 

Raikwftr 

Kishni, has a brick fort | 25,674 

1.339,286 

123,847 

... 

1,500 

3 

Rftjput 

Mangalsi .. |1 16,401 

1.880,753 

86,504 

20 

1,000 

... 

Sombftnsi 

Naipuf .. i 5,997 

308,788 

2,940 1 


500 

... 

Various 


* The origin of this tribe RaikwHr is given in the I. G. (Bahraich) ami 
their settlements in Sberring I, 219. 

t Subeha is a well-known pargamh in BSra Banki District. In the /. G. * 
its area is recorded as 88 square miles, or 56,487 acres of which 30,783 are 
cultivated. Govt, land revenue £9^X1. In Akbar's time according to the 
above figures Its. 40,232-7, and the average taking the bigha of an acre, 
85,4871^ acres nearly. 


24 
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Sarkar of Gorakhpur. 

Contaiiiing 24 Mahals, 244,283 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue 11, 926,790. Dams in money. Suyurghal 51,235 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,010. Infantry 22,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas' 

. 

Revenue 

D. 

Siiyur- 
ghAl D. 

1 

<3 

1 

<A 

1 

w 

Castes 

UtraaUl, haa a brick 
fort 

22,052 

1,897,367 

6,985 

50 

1,500 

... 

.\fghAn-i- 

MiyAnah 

UnhanU 

4,114-17 

201,120 

2 170 

... 

KHl 


Bisen 

Binaikpur, has a brick 
fort 

12,857-7 

600,000 


400 

8,000 

... 

RAjput Su- 

Banbhatip&rah (K. Bam- 
hni, p. 

6,688 

414,194 



2,000 


raj bans! 

RAjput 

BhawAparali 

2,105-15 

155,900 



2U0 


Bisen 

Telpur, has a brick fort 

9,005-17 

400,000 

... 



... 

RAjput Su- 
ra jban si 
RAjput 

Chiltiparh, do. 

6,526-14 

289,302 



2,000 


DaryapArh (H. Dharia, 
(p. ) .. .. 

21,257.19 

1,517,078 

5,067 

60 

400 


Bisen 

DewApArah and Kotlah* 
2 mahais 

16,194-17 

717,840 


20 

2,000 


Do. 

Rihli, (or Rudauli) 
^asuipur and Ohoai, 2 
mahais (E. Ghans) .. 

23,183-19 

1,618,074 


... 


... 

RAjput Bisexi 

4,200 

1 622,030 





Sombansi 

RAmaarh and Oauri; 2 
mahais 

10,762 

: 485948 





i 

Do., troops 

Gorakhpur with subur- 
ban district, has a 
brick fort on the 
Rapti, 2 mahais 

12,656^ 

■ 

1 567,885 

8,919 

40 

200 


entered 
under Bi- 
nAikpur 

Surajbansi 

KatihlA, has a brick 
fort 

900-12 

1 

40,000 





Bans! 

RahlApArh, Do. (B. 

RihW, p.) 

Mahauh. Do. 

1 

16,0*12 i 

425345 


20 

300 


Bisen 

2,828 1 

618356 


... 



Risen 

Mandwah 

1.909^191 

452321 



500 

... 

Sombansi 

MandUdi 

1,252-6 j 

51,100 

... 

... 


... 


Maghar and Ratanpur, 

2 mahais, has a brick 
fort 

26,062 

1 1,852,585 

16,771 

... 

2;000 

1 

i 

i 

D 

Bisen, Bats 


^ Blliot, DhewifiSra Knhauft. 
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Sarkar gf Bahraich. 

/ 

Containing 11 Mahals, 1,823,435 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 24,120,525 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 466,482 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,170. Infantry 14,000. 







Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Bahraich with suburban 
district has a fort on 
the river Sarju 

697,231 

■ 

9,189,141 

402,111 

600 

4,500 


RSiput 

Kahnah 

Dbhralt 

926 

37,18& 


500 

i 

HusSnipur, has a brick 
fort 

157,415 

4,707,035 

1.601 

70 

900 


(Kher?) 

Raikwfir, 

DSngdnn .. 

84,436 

440,562 

... 


2,000 


Bisen 

Janwflr* 

Rajhat 

4,064-11 

166,780 



1,000 

... 

Ditto 

Sujhauli 

124,810 

877,007 

... 

... 

... 

RAjpot, Jan- 

Sultfinpur 

58,146 

166,001 



700 


wAr 

JanwAi 

Pakhrpur, has a brick 
fort 

191,720 

108,601 

3,157,876 

56,035 

150 

2,000 


Raikwar 

Firozibfid, ditto • .. 

1,933,079 

4,107 

200 

7,000 


Rijput or 
Tanwfir 
Various 

Fort of Nawagarh 

417,601 

2,140,858 


50 

1,000 

... 

Kharonsa, has a brick 
fort 

28,489.17 

1^15,051 

2,688 

100 

1,000 


Bais 


* A tribe of Rajpu^ in Sihonda and Simauni of Bundelkhaiid : UasulSbfid 
and Bithur of Cawnpore, and in Kutiya Gunir of Fatehpur. 


Sarkar of Khairabad. 

Containing ^/Mahals, 1,987,700 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue, 43,644,881 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 171,842 
Dams, ^stes various. Cavalry 1,160. Infantry ^,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue | 

D. 1 

- ; 

Suyur- 

ghaiD. 

1 

<5 

1 

6' 

H4 j 

Blephant.s | 

Castes 

Daror An}nah .. 

Baawafa; has a brick 

79J990S 

4.885^871 

107479 

50 

2,000 

... 

Rfijput, 

Brahman 

fort 

• 

185,119 

8.845,848 

107416 

30 

1400 

... 

Kajpnt. 

Bichhal 

Pill 

144427 

1.849470 

37,945 

30 

1,000 

... 

Xsnin ? 
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Sarkir of KhairSb&d — (contd.) 



Bighaa 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 
ghSI D. 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

!■ 

Castes 

B$wan 

56,156 

1,161,235 

26,488 

20 

1,000 


Ditto. 

Basrah 

Bharwirah, has a brick 

60,063 

... 

*** 

• •• 

300 


Various 

fort 

8,971-18 

43,543 

... 

50 

2,500 


Ahnin 

Basfir& 

21,740 

276.066 

... 

... 

200 

... 

Bachhal 

Piia 

88M4 

484102 


... 

200 

... 

Ahnin 

Chhatyfipur 

Khairfib&d with subur- 
ban District, 2 Mahals, 

64,706 

1,765,641 

41,^4 

50 

700 

... 

Rajput Gaur 

has a brick fort 

159,072 

2 161,234 

174,191 

50 

2,000 

... 

Brahman 

Sandi, has a brick fort 

211,804 

3,055,339 

I9S,I06 

20 

2,000 

... 

Sombansi 

Sarah 

68,832 

^,091,983 

8,666 

60 

500 

... 

Chauhaii 

Sadrpur 

Gopamau, has a brick 

120,698 

1 

831,175 

15.581 

20 

500 

... 

Janwar 

Bachhal 

fort 

107,368,5 

5,620,466 

562,037 

lOO 

3,000 

• •• 

Rajput Kuar 

Khcri^ do. do. 

Khaingarh, one of the 
motft important fort- 1 
resses in Hindustan. I 
There are 6 forts of { 
brick and mortar, at 
a short distance from I 

260,168 

i 

1 ! 

3,250 522 

i 

1 

' 1 

' 1 

1 ' 

50,522 

i 

1 

1 

1 

60 

1 

i 

1,500 


Bisen, Raj- 
put, Jan- 
war 

it 1 

j 

1 43,052>7 

1,829,328 1 

i 

; 

300j 

1 

1,500 

1 1 

I***! 

Bais, Bisen, 
Bachhal, 
Kahnah 

KharaLneU .. < 

15,815-16 

473,727 


20 

500 

• • • 

Asin? 

Khankhat Mau .. { 

1 3,058-11 

235,656 


• •• 

400 

• •• 

Various 

Laharpur 

208,288 

3,029,479 

209,079 

50 

1,000 

• •• 

Brahman 

Machharhatta .. 
Nimkhar, has a brick 

71-069 

2,112,176 

2,430 

30 

2,000 

— 

Rajput, 

' Bachhal 

fort 

58,775-18 

3,566,055 

66,055 

100 

1,500 

... 

Ahir 

Hargaraoti 

66,952 

200,000 

26,385 

20 

500 

"1 



Sarkdr of Lucknow. 

Containing 55 Mahals, 3,307,426 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 80,716,160 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 4,572,526 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,680. Elephants 36. 
Infantry 83,450. 



! 

Bighas 

Biswas 

i 

■ ! 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghai D. 

* 

s 

a 

Infantry 

Elephants 1 

Castes 

Amethi, has a brick 
fprt 

— 

117,381 


300,217 

laoo^ 

['..ono 

I 

Ahstri 

Unim, has a brick fort 

61,045 

2twll^78 

2SS70 

I 60 

EEol 


^yyid 

Isauli. has a brick fort 
on the Gumti 

1,670.003 

4,206,046 

240,846 

m 

1 

2,000 j 


Rajput, 




1 


Bachgbti 
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1 







I 


Castes 





1 

1 

I 





s 

1 

S 


Asiyun 

57.726 

880,625 

68,421 

10 

500 


Bais, Chan- 





del 

Asolia 

25.027 

509,901 


... 

400 


Ahntn 

Unchahgaon 

Bilgrliotif has a brick 

33.122 

417,957 


1000 

2,000 

... 

Bais 

Say 3 'id, Bais 

fort 

192.800 

5,124,118 

856,882 

20 

1,000 

... 

Bangarmau Ditto 

242.291 

3,802,122 

151,481 

— 

2,000 

... 

Rajput, 

Ghelot 

Chauhan 

Bijlaur H - Bijnorl 

80,581 

2,505,047 

193,961 

30 

1 1.000 

... 

Bari 

80.590 

1,284,799 

51,560 

30 

1.000 

... 

Bais 

Bharimau 

19,409^ 

591,406 

20 

500 

... 

Bais 

Pangwan 

34.727 

420.732 

12,730 

... 

500 

... 

Bais 

Betholi 

8.736 

840,191 

3.194 

... 

200 

... 

Rajput, jat 

Panhan 

8,945 

267309 

... 

300 

... 

Bais 

Parsandaii 

9.111 

237,587 



200 

... 

Rajput, 






KumUii 

Patan 

5.621 

214356 



400 


Brahman, 





I 

Kunbi 

Barashakor 

9.357 

168,584 



300 

... 

Brahman 

Jahalotar 

61.774 

1,123,176 

21,441 

20 

2,000 

... 

Chandel 

Dewj, has a brick fort 

88,687 

1,938,887 

174,207 

30 

2,000 

... 

Rajput 

Deorakli 

13.340*9 

688366 

100 

1,500 


Bais 

Dadrah 

Ranbarpur, has a brick 

10.796 

78,787 

... 

50 

... 

Rajput 


fort 

75.490 

2,425.885 

79,225 

100 

2,000 

... 

Bais, Brah- 

Ranikot, Ditto 







man 

9.790 

268,099 


• •• 

200 


Rajp^t 

Sandilah, Ditto 

393.700 

10,623.90] 

837.245 

100 

5,000 

... 

Ghelot, 

vSaipur 



Bachhal 

39.083-15 

2,825,388 

28,836 

40 

1,000 

1 

... 

Rajput, 





Chandel 

Sarosi 

2,571 

1339.767 

1.567 

20 

1.000 

... 

Chandel, 

Satanpnt 

60,600 

1.028.800 

10,192 

50 

2,000 


RSjMt 

Btis, BrSli* 








man 

Sahaii 

13,065 

694,707 

130,216 

10 

500 

... 

Rajput 
Afghan, Raj- 

Sidhor^ 

35,794 

1,692,281 

313,022 

100 

1,000 

••• 





put 

Sidhpur .. 

9,371-4 

505,018 


150 

1,500 

... 

Bais 

Sandi 

7,856-9 

392313 

13,792 

... 

1,000 

... 

RS^put 

Saron 

Patehpur, lias a brick 

6,576 

210,816 

2,858 


100 

... 

Rajput, 

Shaikhzadab, 

fort 

198,300 

3,161.440 

261,440 

200 

2,000 

5 

Kunbi 

R^put 

Patehpur Chanrasi 

105,952 

909,176 

6,594 

10 

500 

... 

Rajput, 

Garh Anbhatti (Ametbi) 




Chandel 

has a brick fort 

47,356 

1,800,000 

... 

250 

5,500 

9 

Rajput, Ball- 







man (^ti 

Kursi, has a brick fort 
Kakori, Ditto 

80,817 

1,693344 

62,919 

20 

2,000 

3 

Rajput 

31,584 

1,134,482 

14,430 

30 

500 

... 

Rajput, 








Bisen 

Klianjrah 

22,300 

818,472 

••• 

100 

2,000 

... 

Bais 


Var. Sayyidpnr, Seopar, Sbcopar. G. Scedhorc. 
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SarkSr of Lucknow — (contd.) 



Bights 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 
ghAl D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry | 

5 

a 

i 

Castes 

GhAtampur 

27,890 

852361 



m 


BrAhman 

Kachhaadan .. 

22,006 

430.596 

4,460 

... 

500 


Chandel 

GorandA 

4303 

894.789 



200 


BrAhinan 

Konbhi 

Lucknow with subnr- 

S,«40 

267,089 

• ... 

... 

400 


RAjpat 

bon district .. 

91,^ 

1,746,771 

241,195 

200 

3300 


Shaikh zAdah, 
BrAhman, 
KAyath 

Bais 

Lasbkar 

MalihSbAd, has a brick 

16,894 

168,529 

... 

... 

4,000 

••• 

fort 

160369 

4,470,250 

108,548 

30 

1,000 


Bais 

Malfiwah 

83,022 

60300 

3.598,718 

222,038 

30 

2,000 

• •• 

Bais 

Mohfin has a brick fort 

1,996,673 

198,484 

30 

2,000 


RAjpnt, Bais 

Mordon has a brick fort 

68347 

1.608,444 

4,806 

150 

2300 


RAjpat, Bais 
BarUalA* 

MadiAon 

40.422 

1,136313 

32,900 

30 

500 

• •• 

MahonAh 

Manawi, has a orick 

50,895 

977,860 

8,805 

50 

2,000 

V* 

RAjpnt 

foft 

29,455 

771,372 

13,767 

1 

2,000 

... 

MnssalmAn, 

RAjpnt 

MakrAed 

17359 

576.200 

5,247 

... 

1,000 

... 

RAjpat, Bais 

Harha, has a brick fort 

163326 

2,450.522 

6,509 

100 

1,500 


Bais 

Hardoi 

11,734, 

359,748 

6,026 


300 

... 

BrAhman 

HanhAr 

T . I- 

13,109 

329,735 

... 

1 80 

lllgjj 

... 

Bais 


* Here a word illegible, BarkalS is an inferior class of RSjpnts found in 
Western and Central parganahs of Bnlandshabr. 


The Subah of Agra, the Royal Residence. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Ghatampur on the Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi 
is 175 kos. In breadth it extends from Kanauj to Chanderi 
in Mdlwah. On the east lies Ghatampur; to the north, the 
Ganges; to the south Chanderi, and to the west, Palwal. 
It possesses many rivers, of which the principal are the 
Jumna and the Chambal. The former flows down from the 
northern mountains, the latter rises at Hdsiipur in Mdlwah 
and unites with the Jumna at Kdlpi. Ranges of hills lie 
scattered to the south. The excellence of its climate is 
almost unrivalled. Agriculture is in perfection. Fruits- 
and flowers of all kinds abound. Sweet-scented oil, and 
betel-leaf of the first quality uk here obtained, and its 
melons and grapes rival those of Persia and Transoxiana. 
Agra is a large city and possesses a healthy climate. The 
river Jumna flows through ii for five kos, and on either bank 
are deliglitful villas and pleasant stretches of meadow. It 
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is ^ed with people from all countries and is the emporiu:^ 
of the traffic of tne -world. His Majesty has built a fort of 
red stone, the like of which travellers have never recorded. 
It contains more than five hundred buildings of masoniy 
aker the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujerat which 
masterly sculptors and eunning artists of form have 
fashioned as architectural models. At the eastern gate are 
two elephants of stone with their riders graven with exqui- 
site skill. In former times Agra was a village depenoent 
on Bianah. Sultan Sikandar I^i made it his capital, but 
his present Majesty embellished it and thus a matchless 
city has arisen. On the opposite side of the river is the 
Char Bagh, a memorial of Babar.* It was the birth-place 
of the writer of this work, and the last resting-place of his 
grandfather and his elder brother. Shaikh Alau’ddin 
Majzub, Rafiiu'ddin Safawe and many other saintly per- 
sonages also repose there. 

Near the city on the banks of the river Jumna is a vil- 
lage called Rangtah, a much frequented place of Hindu 
worship. 

Fatehpur was a village formferly one of the depen- 
dencies of Bianah, and then called Sikri, situated twelve 
kos distaut from Agra. After the accession of his Majesty, 
it rose to be a city of the first importance. A masonry f<^ 
was erected and two elephants carved in stone at its gate' 
inspire astonishment. Several noble buildings also rose to 
completion and although the royal palace and the residences 
of many of the nobility are upon the summit of the hill, 
the plains likewise are studded with numerous mansions 
and gardens. By the command of his Majesty a mosque, 
a college and a religious house were also built upon the hill, 
the like of v.hich few travellers can name. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a tank, twelve kos in circumference and on its 
embankment his Majesty constructed a ^acious courtyard, 
a minor, and a place for the game of Chaugan; elephant 
fights were also exhibited. In the vicinity is a quarry of 
red stone whence columns and slabs of any dimensions can 
be excavated. In these two cities under his Majesty’s 
patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven and numerous 
handicraftsmen have full occupation. Bianah in former 

• The old A^a of the Lodi d>'nasty lav on the left bank of the river 
where traces of its foundations still exist. The modem city is on the right 
bank and is the work of Akbar. The fort was built in A.D. 1566« Babar 's 

g arden later called Ha^hi Bihlshi, or yurafsHdn Gardens, now called the 
Am BAgh. 
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times was a large city. It possesses a fort containing many 
buildings and cellars, and people at the present day still 
find therein weapons of war and copper utensils. There is 
also a lofty tower. Fine mangoes grow here, some of them 
more than two pounds in weight. Sugar of extreme white- 
ness is also manufactured. Here too is a well, with the 
water of which mixed with white sugar, they make cakes 
weighing two pounds more or less which they call kan- 
daiirah (with no other water will they solidify) and these 
are taken to the most distant parts as a rarity. Indigo of 
finest quality is here to be obtained, selling at ten to twelve 
rupees per man weight. Excellent hinna {Lawsonia iner- 
mis) is also to be found, and here are the tombs of many 
eminent personages. 

Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three kos, from 
which is a pit full of water, the depth of which none has 
sounded. Mines of copper and turquoise are said to exist, 
•but the expense of working them exceeds their income. 

Mathura (Muttra) is a city on the banks of the Jumna : 
it contains some fine temples, and is one of the most famous 
of Hindu shrines. Kalfi is a town on the banks of the 
Jumna. It is the resting-place of many saintly personages. 
Excellent sugarcandy is here manufactured. In the time 
<rf the Sharqi princes, it was tributary to Delhi. When 
Qddir Khan affecting the airs of sovereign^ proclaimed his 
independence, Sultan Hoshang marched from Malwah and 
having chastised him, reinstated him in the government. 
Sultan Muhmud of the Sharqi dynasty, however, seized it 
in turn from Nasir Khan, the son of Qadir Khan. 

Kanauj was in ancient times the capital of Hindustan. 

Gwalior is a famous fortress and an elephant carved in 
stone at its gate fills the beholder with astonishment. It 
contains some stately edifices of its former rulers. Its 
climate is good. It has always been noted for its exquisite 
singers* and lovely women : here is an iron mine. 

Alwar (Ulwar) produces glass and woollen carpets. 

Bair at possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from 
a man weight of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver 
mine is also said to exist but it does not pay to work it. [A 
dependency of Namol, but now in Jaipur.] 

Near the hill of Ndrnol is a well at which the Hindus 
worship and when the tithi of Amawas falls on a Friday, 

• According to the S. ul M. the famous TSnsen was f»ne of tlwse. See 
Vol, I, pp. 811 of the Ahi, 
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it overflows at sunrise and water can be drawn without the 
aid of a rope. 

At Singhanah, Udaipur and Kotputli are mines of 
copper. In the town of Kanori are many cold and hot 
springs. 

The Subah contains thirteen Sarkars, two hundred and 
three Parganahs (flscal subdivisions). The measured lands 
are 2 krors, 78 lakhs, 62,189 highas, 18 hiswas. The 
revenue is 54 krors, 62 lakhs, 60,304 dams. (Rs. 
13,666,267-9-6). Of this, 1 kror, 21 lakhs, 6,703*4 dams 
(Rs. 302,642-9)are Suyurghdl. The provincial force con- 
sists of 60,681 cavalry, 677,670 Infantry and 221 
elephants. 


Sarkar of Agra. 


Containing 33 Mahals, 91,007,324 Bighas. Revenue 
191,819,266, Dams in money. Suyurghdl 14,666,818 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 16,560. Infantry 100,8(X). 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghfil D. 


Infantry 

1 Elephants | 

Castes 

Agra with suburban 
district 

891,990-5 

44,956,458 

8,824,454 

3000 

1,50 4 ) 


Gaur,* Jat, 

Eta wan, has brick 
fort on the Jamna 

284,106 

10,739,325 

151,962 

2000 

1,5000 


Lodh, &c. 
Chanhftn, 

O’l l^Ao, near 

Dig.] 

183,377-9 

5,509,477 

81,542 

1000 

1000 


Bhadauriya, 

Brfihman 

RSjput, 

Oudehi, (Elliot Odhi) 

274,067 

2,884,965 

78,165 

20 

500 

... 

Brfihman 

Rfijput, 

Ud [Udat] .. 

203,505 

1,009,846 

36,870 

100 

500 


Brfihman, 

&c. 

Shaikhzfidah 

Bijwarah has a 
stone fort 

563,286 

10,986,560 


1500 

5000 

... 


Bi final! with subur- 
ban dist. has a 
stone fort 

235.442 

7,110,104 

562,205 

50 

100 


Ahir, Jat 

Bfiri 

276964 

5,064,158 

57,414 

300 

7000 


Rfijput, Pan* 

Bhosfiwar 

808,509 

5,505,480 

255,460 

50 

1500 


wfir 

Rajput of 

Baal^ar [ ?Bhandor] | 

12,880 

155,960 

... 


' 400' 

! 

1 

1 

rj 

various 

castes 

Bargujar 

I 


♦ A Surajbansi tribe of Rajputs. Lodh, a Aiueiy .c,prcad tribe, chiefly 
fishermen. Bhadauriya is a branch of the Chaubcin Rajputs. For Oudehi I 
suggest Vchen and for flhaskar either Pahesar or Bisawar. [J. S.] 

26 
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Sark&r of Agra — (contd.) 



Biglias 

Biswas 

r 

: Revenue 

1 D. 

Suyur- 
ghfll D. 



1 

Castes 



! 


5 

1 

’ s 


Todah Ithini 

264.103-11 

8,787,076 

13.361 

]0( 

> lOOC 


, Rljpnt, 
Thatthar' 

m^iskar 

4$,(^ 

2,891.100 

15,325 

2( 

) 70( 


Rajput, 






Brdhinati, 

jatesar^ has a brick 





1 


Ahir 

fort 

904.783 

6,835.400 

412,080 

400 500C 

>... 

Ghelot. Suraj 



1 



Binkrah 

Chandwar, has a 





' 



brick fort on the 
Jumna 

407,652 

11.442.250 

60.342 

20C 

^ 7000 


Chauh&u 

Chausath [Chau- 



1 

muha] 

RhSnwali ... 

97434 

4,182 048 

674.315 

50 

1 JOOO 

1 


Rajput, 
Brahman, 
Jat, Ahir 
Rajput, Jat 


5.334 

2 912.495 

222,628 

30 

4000... 

pholjjur, has a brick 



I 

1 

. fort on’ tlie Qham- 
• bal 

284,087 

9,729.311 

255,747 

200 

4000 

1 

Sikarwir* 

has -a brick 



' " 1 


fort 

477,201-11 

13,608.035 

173,407 

200 

4000 


Chanhan, 


1 1 

1 





descen- 
dants of 
Rawat- 

Rajhohar [ ?Raja- 


1 





Blhan 

^ khera] 

»Songar Soiigri 

318 285 

1,694,208 

48.023 

20 

300 

... 

Rajput 

90.599 

985,700 

7,822 

70 

500 


Ralput, 

Cnauhan 

Fatehpur, has a 








.stbne fott .. 

202,723.17 

8,494,005 

597,346 

500| 

1 4000 

... 

Shaikhzadah 



1 


Chishti, 






1 


Rajput, 

Sankarwal 

Kotumbar .. 

Mahawan, has a 

96,760 

745,961 

... 

50 

300 

... 

Rajput, Jat 

brick fori 

290.706 

6,784,780 

284,787 

200 

2000 

... 

Sayyid, 






Brdhmaia 

4 

|e 

37.347 
66,690 \ 

1 

1,155,807 

l,501,24& 

i 

69,770. 

io 

500 

... 

Rajput, &c. 

Mangotlah [Mane- 





taij 

74 974 ' 

1,148.075 I 

79,355 

20 

400 

... 

Do. 

Mnncl3war 

10 190 ! 

■ 32 500 ; 

150 

800 

... 

Chauhan 

Wazirpur 

71.32S i 

2 009 255 ' 

9,25$ ; 

20 

300 

• •• 

Rajput 

Hindaun .. 4 

182,930 

9,049,831 . 

301,980 j 

100 

looo 


Rajpnt, 




! 


Brrihman, 

Jat 



Matkaiit, has a f)rick , 

• 


' 





fort .. ^.99M2i 

5,668,807 

43.23112000 

20,000 


Chauhan, 

1 

1 

1 

1 




Bhadauriy.' 

Hilak .. 137,421 | 

2,789,494 

30,531 j 

20 

500 


Rajput of 


i 






various 

castes. 


‘ Gttjnr» cmiverteJ lo Islam. Klliot, I, 101. 
• Sikanvrir, n bffliicli of the Bnr.iniiar Rajpnt«. 
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Sarkdr of K,dlpi. 

Containing 16 Mahals, 300,023 Bighas, 9 Biswas, 
Revenue, 49.366,732 Datns in money. Suyurgh&l 27&,290i 
Dams. Castes various, Cavalry 1,640. Elephants 30. 
Infantry 34,000. 


, 

Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

, • 

Sayur- 1 t' 
ghalD. 1 M 

Infantry 

0 
c ! 

.sj CasUs 

8-1 

Sj 

U’lai [?Urai] 

96 677-18 

1.297.379 

72213 i 20 

500 


Rftjput 

Bilaspnr 

126 888-14 3.714.547 

13110 ; 10050000 

... 

Kachhw&li 

Btndekh 

72 930-14 

1 260.199 

3 414 50 

2000 



DerSpur 

103.085 

1.760 750 

4 221 50 

20001 • 

Siiaikhzadah 

Deokali [ ?Churki] 

109,652 

1 466.965 

1,700 i 200 

2000 

10 Brulimaii 

R§t 1 , has a brick fort 

610,970-16 

9.270A84 270.884 i 70 

,1 : 

3000 

9 AfglMin, Tur- 
1 kotnan 

R&epnr 

4S.1S64 

120.000 

... i ... 

500 

lO'Rajput, 

...' Rajput, Baisi 

Snganpnr [ ?Jagmanp] 

,,, 

1 507.877 

58 664 60 

1000 

Shfthpur 

Kfilpi, with soborban 

... 

8.848,420 245,747 1 300 

1 , 

3000 

, 

gChaulian, 
j Malikzudnli 

i 

district 


4.871458 203 909 4000 

5000 

10 V’anou.s 

Kanflr [ ? KarmAr] 


4.943.096 

6,085 j 100 

2000 

1 Senear'’ 

Chandant 

Khandelah, (Elliot 


3,027,917 

27,121 J 50 

4U00 

... 

ranhar 

Khurela) 

86,053-11 

871733 

15,008 1 20 

1000 

... 

Rajput 

MuhammadilbAd 

184,080 

1,617,267 

4 260) 50 

1000 


Rajput 

Kunibi 

Hamirpnr 

404,797-6 

4,603,828 182 245 , 200 

1 1 

2000 

... 

Kunibi 


Sarkdr of Kanauj. 


Containing 30 Mahals, 2,776,673 Bighas, 10 Bisicas. 
Revenue 52,5^,624 Dams. .Suyurghdl , 1,184.055 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,765. Iiifantrj* 78,350. 


1 Uigbas ' Revenue I Suyur- , C‘\ £' 2 

! Biswas I D. D. o ^ 


Ca.»»u ' 


BhougSpn, has a fort 
and near it a tank 

called Somnfit foil of ; ! ! ! ' 

water extremely sweet 337,105 4,577,010 1 53.316 1000 10,000.... Cli: ui* 

Bhojpar .. i 1 50,074- 1 3 3,446 737 ! 104 705 150, 3000 . . . - r 

Tfilgraon .. i 74,100-i0 3,387,076 i 128,558 W lOCO U jiHii, 

* ‘ i *!; 


"* Sent^ar, ;i branch of the .Vpnib.iiiM Ufiipiu- 
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Sarkdr of Kanauj — (t'phtd.) 


i 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
gh&l D. 

1 

1 

f2 

c 

52 

*5. 

V 

Castes 

Bithur 

175.042-11 

2.621 886 


H 

IS 


Chandel 

Bilhaur .. •• 

63.773-14 2 828 347 

216.741 

20| 



Rajput 

Rajput, 

Cliauhau 

Patifili 

158,634-U 

1,877,600 

45,656 

100 

2000 

... 

Pati Alipur .. 

38.418-11 

1,153.682 

MEM 

20 

500 

... 

Raj pot 

Pati Nakhat [ ?Agath] 

4».a61-18 

866967 

2,497 

50 

500 

... 

Sengar 

Barnah 

34.738-14 

45aOUO 

••• 

10 

200 

... 

Rajput of 
various 
castes 

Bara 

8,788-14 


.*» 

10 

300 


Chauhan 

Phapund 

1 11.546 

5.482 391 

19,818 

300 

2fK)0 

... 

Bengal 

Chhabramau 

76,318-7 

1,522,028 

22.128 

2^ 

500 

... 

Rajput, 
Chiuhan ^ 

Deoha 

11,650-12 

483.171 

79,046 

20 

300 

... 

Chauhan 

Bais, Dha- 
kar‘ 

Saket 

132.955-8 


158.310 

100 

3000 

3000 


Chnuhan 

SonJ C=Sonkh3 

64.<i70-6 



200 


Dhak«r 

Saha war 

78,574-9 

252 245 

21.^9 

20 

500 


Ganruah* 

Sheoli 


623 473 

... 

10 

300 

... 

Rajput 

Sakatpur 

22 561 

628 441 

... 

3t)0 

4001' 


Rajput, Bait 

Sakraon 

19 8I7.1P 

549 050 

2253 

10 

500 


Rajput 

Sahar 

0 

25,195-8 

846,553 

1,640 

30 

500 

...I 

Chauhan, 

Saurikb 

10,089-5 

465,328 

7,138 

20 

400 


Chauhan, 

Dhakar 

Sikandrapur Udhu 

4.964.14 

276,918} 

22,624 

10 

200 

- 

Oauruabt 

Brahman 

Saror [Baroar] 

20,121-16 

447,563 

2.044} 

10 

800 


Chauhan, 

Sengar 

Sikaiidarpur Atreji 

36.084-17 

269.622 

6511 

5 

150 

• •• 

Rajput 

Shamsabad, has a fort 







on Jic Ganges 

718.577-7 

7,138,452 

19,603 

400 

2000 


Rathor 

Kanauj, with suburb. 

dist. has a brick fort : 

‘ one of the great capi- 





tals of Hindustan 

126.255-12 

2.470.743 

m 

200 

10,000 


Shaikhzadah, 

Farmuli, 

Afghan, 

Chauhan 

Kanipil 

139,803-6 

1,651,586 

30.870 

100 

200 


Rajput, 

Chauhan, 

Panwar 

KuraoH 

40 4454 



20 

1000 

• « • 

Rajput 

Malkusah 

30 229-14 

I.SUO.OUO 

... 

300 

15.000 

) 

... 

Rajput, Ghe- 
lot 

Nauiinan* ^ 

3.329-5 

136.921 

• •• 

200 

200 

1 

Rajput, 

Brahman 


* DJiakar, a Rioljjjut tribe scattered over Agra, Mathura, Etawa and 
lavfiilktuuKl. Ivlli’ot, 1. 78. 

* liijur an infi^ri-'r i km of Rajputs often confoiunlvcl with Gonrahars 

*»’•( tjUiic I il5. 
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Containing 21 Mahals, 2,461,730 Bighas. Revenue 
54,992,940 Datns in money, SuyurghSl 2,094,840 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 4,035. Infantry 78,950. 


I 1 1 

d 1 S 



* Pnndir is one of the nnmerons branches of the Gnjar clan. BlHot, I. 19. 
•a turbulent tribe of KAjputs of the Tuar clan in the S. E. Rohilkhand. 
Elliot, I, Ml. 
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Sflrkar of Gwalior. 


Containing 13 Mahals, 1,140,465 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 29,683,049 Dams in money. Suyurghal 240,350 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,490. Infantrj' 43,000. 



Bighas 

1 Revehne ‘ Suvur- 

t 

'c 

CO 

4.4 

§ 

Castes 


; Biswas 

! 

i 

Ighfil D. 

! 

j 

*9 

c3 

a 

J? 

e 

»-• 

s 

Anhon, has a fort 

! 1 

'106 899^14 

1 i 

2.277.»47i ... 

200 

4000 


Tonwar 

Badrhattah, Do. 

1 63.91 4<18 

1 696.800 

1 1 

300 

5000 

...i 

Do., Rftj- 

Chinaar Do. 

140 140-16 

1 1,061.341 

' 35.030 

loo! 

4000 

..1 

put* 

Brfihman 

Jhalodfi [Jakhoda] fort 

■ 32 677-15 

219 306 

... 

loo; 

2000 


Gujar 

Dandroli 

1197.316-11 

1.807,207 


50 

1000 

1 1 

R&jput Ton- 

Ruepur 

. 87 797-17 

1.017 721 


4 J 

700 

! 

...| 

war 

Tonwar 

Sirscni [Sirsi] 

: 94 243 

832 128 


2(X) 

5000 

...1 

Sikarw&l 

Saihauli [Silauli] 

1 46,284-8 

1 2.001,344 


50 

700 

I...I Bftgri 

Sarbandali, has a brick 1 
. fort .. .. 1 

1 

1 22.124-17 

1 

267,497| 

i 

1 

1 

200 

6000 

1 

I ! 

Sikarwfil 

AlSpnr, has a fort; | 
during Sultin Ala- 
uddin’s time it was ' 


1 

* 1 


called Akh2r* .. | 

211.229 i 

5.128.766 


50 ; 

500 ! 


Brfihmaii 

Gwalior with suburban j 

district .. ;S45.657 j 

! 

12 48(1.072 188.740: 

1000 2000 

...1 

RSjpnt. Ton- 

Khatoli, has a fort .. j 

^ 1 

198.270 ' 

1 

1 

3105,315 1 

6.450 

200 ! 

4000 

1 

war 

Jat 


Sarkdr of Irij. 


Containing 16 Mahals, 2,202,124 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 37,780,421 Dams in money. Suyurghal 456,493 
Dams. Castes variou.s. Cavalry 0,160. Elephants 190. 
Infantry 68,500. 


Irij 

Parhar,* ha.s :i I) 
fort 

Uhaiulisr 

Bijpur [Bijawar', 
pandor [Pandnalta 


' Var. .Vkliar,* Kahr.r. Sniiar 


i j 

1 Bighas 
; Biswas 

Revt^nue 

D. 

1 

1 Suynr- 
(ghal D. 

Cavalry | 

1 If 

\o 
^ K 

.. |e28,S97 ^ 

2,922,4% 

i 

i 101,661 

1 

100 

5000 10 Kayath 

•k 1 

iitmoney. 

1 ' 

1 172,380 1 


.. i752.7».’ 

5,237,006 

940 

20500 *59! Riijpttl 

2000] 5 Afghan, 
Kayath 

. 257 342-1 8. 2,533,440 

^ 100,638 : 

1 

.. 30,635 

1,391,097 1 

' ••• : 

3000 

5000 .... Tanwar 

8.951 

464 U1 j 


looj 

2000 1 5 Parihfir 



AGRA PROVINCE, SUBDIVISIONS 

Sarkdr of Inj — (contd.) 




Dighas I Revenue Saynr* 
Biswas I D. ghfil D. 




Castes 


Jhatra, 4 mahalSi has 
a brick fort 

Rifib£nah^ has a fort .. 12,078 

Shdhz&dapnr 21,257 

Khatolah &c. 3 iiiahals, 
has a fort .. 

Kajhodah [?Gahratili] 

Kidar 

Kunch, has a fort 155,320 

Khakes,^ has a fort .. 89,233 

KSnti 

Khaerah, [Kli^rela] has 
a brick fort .. 222,557 

Maholi 26,581 


! • I 


11,767,904 

... |4000' 16000 iTO 

500,000 

... ' 50^ 8006-... 

450,781 

... 

3,000,000 

... 1 loa 5000 20 

750,200 

• ... 1 ... 

120,<K)0 

... 

1,851,802 

27,712 50! 2000 u,. 

1,343,073 

7,673 50 lUOOL. 

240,000 

20 5000 'lO 

4,776,357 

46,720 200 6000 |l0 

502,102 

... too 10000 iO 

1 


RAjpat 

Kachhwa- 

hah 


Goiid 


Kttmbi 

Kachhw&- 

hah 

Gond 

Kachhwa- 

hah 

ParihUr 


Sarkat of Bayanwan. 

Containing 27 Mahals, 762,014 Bighas. Revenue 
8,469,296 Dams. Suyurghal 82,662 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,105. Infantry 18,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas 


1 

1 

Antri, yields excellent 
auality of betel leaf 
mm which the revc- 


nue is chiefly derived 

606,140 

Amwlri [AmoU] 

223,000 

Atiwan [Araon] 

35,958 

Autelah 

29,444 

BayanuTin 

864S41 

Ban war 

17,329 

Parfinchah [Paraich] .. 

89,784 

1 


! 

Revenue I Suimr* 
D. !gh5l D. 

Cavalry 

j Infantry 

1 Elephants 

165,165 

• 

54,114 

i 

10 ' 100 ... 
Intfrtd ttn4er 
lUtaoearh. 

151 200 1 ... 

32,455 

801,275 

1,257 

20.169 

^0 

too 

3000 

... 

1 457,439 

I 6,558 i 

20 

300 

... 

396,183 1 21,641 

20 

i 

500 

... 


Castes 


Various 
M&rwftr 
Gauruah 
Gond, 
Gauruah 
BrShman 
Pundir, Pan- 
war 

Brahman, 

Khidma- 

tiyah 

Bundela 


* RUtbSnah^ } Rebai of map. 

* Kedpur. 

"Khankes. Khakesh. Gaitges. Khaksen. 
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AIH'I-AKBARl 


Sarkar of Bayanwdn — (contd.) 



! 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 
ghftl D. 

! 

£> 

1 

(3 

Infantry 

Blephants | 

Castes 

Badnnn [Bardnn] 


275.000 


M) 



Bundela 

niiflsandll 

... 

169,040 

... 1 

10 

300 

... 

Panwar 

Chinanr, has a ^ort .. | 

S0,»73 

548,631 


10 

200 

... 

Ahir, Brah- 
man 

Jarhali 

19,865 

144.055 

... 

ME 

KIol 


Panwar 

Jagtdn C?=Jignfi] 
D^fiilah,* here a large 
lake, full of water- 

••• 

128,680 

... 

1 

150 

... 

Various 

lilies 

18,127 

17,306 

... 

m 

sso 

... 

Brahman, 

Gujar 

RuchUdah [Rucliera] .. 

94,228 

472,839 

15,702 

1 

200 

... 

Kdyath, 

Brahman 

Ratangarh, has a fort 

70,523 

855,995 

••• 

E3 


... 

Jat 

Roherali 

Sohandi, has a brick 

2809 

1,017,682 


50^ 


... 

Gujar 

fort [ ? Snchendi] .. 

81,655 

896,959 




... 

Panwar 

Kfinaulah fKaraia] 

11,764 

364,968 

... 

10 

200 

... 

Gujar, Jat 

Karharali 

Kaheod,t bas a fort in 

277,000 


1 



Mentioned 

under 

Katan- 

garh 

the mountains 

27,290 

196,804 

... 


200 


Brahman 

Khandhd 

Khand Bajrah the 

17,4U3 

162,661 

3,036 

••• 

200 

... 

Ahir, Jat 

greater 

33,782 

138,934 

... 

25 

300 

... 

Bundela, 

Jat 

“^liiia, Guiat 

Do. the lesser 

1,602 

68,470 

112,079 


10 

200 


Khcriliat .. . .. 

Kajharah, has a stone 

24,318 

... 

... 


... 

Do. 

fort Qii a hill 

17,269 

82,291 

... 

5 

300 


Gujar 

Kadvvaliah .. .. ' 

7,169 

43,296 


50 

300 


Ahir 

\Iviii, has a fort .. ! 

i 

59,070 

850,420 

siira 

50 

10^.0 


Ahir 


* DctUailah {hid. Atlas, 51 5.E.], 16 m. due cast of Narwar, on the way 
lo Antri, has a very large lake. It w^as 2 miles to the west of this place, 
acconiing lo T. thai Abul Fazl lost his life in the ambuscade set for him by 
the Bundela Chief Bir Sing. Dahm in the maps 13 miles south of Antri 
and 42 m. ii. of Jliansi, has no Isike, and cannot be this mahal. 
t Prob. KHmod of map. 
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Sarkar of Narwar, 


Containing 5 Mahals, 394,353 Bighas. Revenue 
4,233,322 Dams. Suyurghal 95,994 Dams. Castes, Raj- 
put Tonwar. Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 20,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

. 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 
ghU 0. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

1 

n 

Castes. 

Baroi, has a fort; some 
of the villages near 
the Saklu are of 
great productive 

value 

88,086 

688,700 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... ! 



Dauli ( ? Paori) , has a 
fort on the Sakl& " .. 

242.466 

141,916 






Seopuri, has a stone 
fort 

24.975 1 

1,260,000 






Kol&ras has 2 forts, one 
near the village of 
Barwfi. There is a 
small hill with a 
waterfall. It is a 
place of Hindu wor- 
ship 

1 

188.10 

764,880 

14,882 





Narwar with suburb, 
dist. has a stone fort. 
In certain parts of 
the fort are ancient 
Hindu • temples of 
stone 

25,622 

488,026 

81,312 






.Sarkar of Mandrael. 


Containing 14 Mahals. G5,G42 Bighas. Revenue 
3,738,084 Dams. Castes Rajput, Jadon. Cavalry 4,000. 
Infantry 5,000. 



3ighas 

liswas 

Revenue 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

T^ntgar, has a stone 

7,674 

498,978 

Pnngri 

902 

54,126 

fort on a hill and 

6,413 

359,706 

Ratanbalfthar 

1,215 

82098 

below it ‘ flows the 

6,866 

324,091 

Samarthalah 

9160 

526,380 

river Chambal 

4,382 

281,748 

Kamnkherah 

1,988 

118,188* 

Bijaipur 

Khaniun 

820 

54,074 

BalSolt 

Bfikhar (sManfikhur) .. 
Bajc^ond . .. 

Jhakwfir (sjakoda) 

769 

88,496 

Kahtoni 

Mandrael, has a fort 
on n hill and the 
river Chambal <m the 

1,925 

51,944 

Dfliig Makhori 

7,812 

498,978 

north 

15,745 

897,794 


? Var. 1310 and 764,380 for tlie area and revenue. 
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AIN-l-AKBAKI 


Sarkar of Akvar. 

Containing 43 Mahals, lO, (3*2, 012 Biirlias. Revenue 
39,832,204 Dams. Suyurghal 099,212 Dams. Cavalrv 
6,504. Infantry 42,020. 


1 

Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 
D. 1 

Suvur- 

ghal D. 

t- 

73 

> 

0 

Infantry 

^ 1 Castes 

Cu 

«! 

Alwar, has a stone fort | 







on a hill 

85,084 

2,679,820 

350 056 

10 

1,500 

... Klianzritlah of 

.Vnthlah BhAbru 

24,956 

850,731 


20 

500 

Mewat, des- 
‘ ceiidants of 
Bahadur 
Khan 

...i Kachhwrdinh 

Uniran 

39,762 

642,153 

1,043 

20 

1,000 

l..,‘ Bacjqal 

Ismailpiir 

28,938 

503,840 

2,266 

40 

500 

... Khanzadah of 

Bair3t, has a stone fort 
(Par5t, p. 103) 

23.522 

7,201,791 

1,796 

50 

1,000 

Mewat 

Raqqal 

Bihrozpnr 

119,015 

12,621,958 

9,317 

350 

2,000 

Khanzadah of 

Bahadurpur 

60,451 

1,950,000 

678,733 

95,000 

500 

2,000 

Mewitl 

Bharkol 

74,281 

50 

1,000 

Do. Do. 

Balhar •(? Bairohar) 

58,654 

443,612 


40 

500 

Do, Do, 

- Bargujar, 
Rajput 

1 / Mewat 

Barodah Fateh KhAn „ 

16.074 

201,059 

1 1,059 

30 

300 

Panain 

28,7^ 

195,680 

; » 

50 

1**1 Khan/adah o 
■ J .Khanzadah 

Baroda [Bagar] Meo .. 

1 13,062 

153,045 

619 

50 

300 

' * and Men. 

;... 

Bhudah Thai .. 

1 80,606 

146,000 


5 

50 


Bhiwfti 

14,918 

: 122,088 

• •• 

5 

50 

i"*| Variou.v 

Basanah (=Bas\va) 

20,789 

i 100,356 


5 

50 

:*..; Do. 

Bajherah 

2,663 

104,890 


10 

50 

'*’] KhSnzudah 

iJalheri (Baihattah) .. 

, 

1 6,565 

. 188,507 


30 

500 

and Meo.- 
' Bargujar 

Jaiaipur .. .. 1 

I 46,840 

893,599 

10,665 

... 


rj KhAnzAdah 

Hasanpur Bndohar 

20,353 

: 94" 871 

3,020 

100 

300 

;*** and Men. 

;... 

Hasanpui' Kori, (Gori) 

47,740 

1,259,659 


120 

300 Ho. 

Hajipur, has a stone j 
fort ; 

26,439 

456,779 

3,120 

500 

1,000 

1 

... ChauhAn 

Deoli Sajari ' 

83,188 1 

1,600,000 

... 

150 

1,000 

... Bargujar 

Diidekar 

27,051 

695,262 

7,312 

150 

1,000 

... 


* Menlioncd ill IClKot as in ancient Units a well-known lawless plundering; 

race, driven <^t of the Rtawah tract l»y the Sen.uhers ami Cliauhaus Accord- 

ing to Sherring (III, 90) they are on indigenous tribe converted to Islam, 
but retaining o good many Hindu customs ; now an ngrii uliural propU- 
divided into 13 clans, v 
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Sark&r of A hear — {contd.] 



Bighas 

Revenue 

Suyur- 

t 

'£ 

CA 

1 

1 Castes 

! 


Biswas 

D. 

ghai D. 

1 

a 






.6 

i 

s 

1 

i 

Dharfi 

12,338 

511,818 

5,01$ 

100 

508 


Khanzadah 

Hath 







and Meo. 

6,030 

18,790 

228,741 

3,744 

10 

100 


Meo. 

Sakhan 

804,262 

100 

700 


‘ Chauhau 

Kliohan Rana 

2,208 

4,31^,272 

96,919 

900 

5,000 

• •• 

Khanzadah 

Kkelohai' 





of Mewat, 
A*ma and 
Dnar 
(obscure 
text) 





58,276 

1,459,048 

14,088 

125 

1,000 

... 

Meo 

Kol C=*Gol] Dhoar 

33,986 

627,100 


30 

500 


Rajput 

Kiyarah 

307 

600,000 


100 

1,000 

• •• 

1 Mina 

Khirali .. ^ 

26,746 

465,640 

23,150 

100 

500 


■ Sayyid, Gu- 

Ghat Sudan (or Seon) 




1 



i jar 

has a fort 

16,494 

357,110 

.»• 


... 



Kohrana [aGhosrana] 
Mandawar, has a brick 

3,565 

166,666 

... 


1,000 


1 Mahat (?) 

1 

fort 

100,322 

1,889,097 

5,608 

500 

1,000 


Chauhan 

Maujpur 

44,140 

639,858 

12,022 

800 

500 


Abbasi 

Mubarakpur [MArakpur] 
Mongona [Mangwarj .. 

18,636 

38,112 

514,193 

475,260 

50 

100 

300 

700 


Khanzadah 

Do. 

Mandnuar 

17,800 

27,051 

... 

4 

20 


Chuuhan 

Naugaon (Nowgoug) .. 

23,771 

2,056,512 

344296 

70 

500 


Khanzadah 

Nahargarh 

35,452 

604,194 


20 

200 


Do. 

Harsoli 

11,800 

227,096 

... 

10 

100 


Meo 

Harpur 

16,944 

686,605 

208,281 

3,255 

20 

4,000 


Tat 

Harsana 

4.025 

40 

500 


Meo 


Sarkdr of Tijdrah. 


Containing 18 Mahals. 740,001 Bighahs. Biswas. 
Revenue 17,7W,460 Davis. Suyurghdl 701,7614. Cavaln- 
1.227. Infnntty 9,660. 




i 1 



'ji 



i Bighas 

1 Revenue j Suvur- 

& 

I 

c 

2 

Caste.s 


■ Biswas 

! D. !.qhalD. 

a 

1 






V 



! 

-i 

3 




Indri, 

luts fort on a 1 

! ’ 

1 1,995,216 { 26,096 

1 1 



1 


hill 

.. 1 134,150 

400 


... 

Khanzadah 



of 

T-Jinah 

rrchoiral .. i 83,926 

, 428,347 1 22,796 

45 

150 

... 

Khanzadah-, 

i 



1 

Thathar 









AIN-I-AKBARI 


Sarkar of Tijarah — (contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Snyur* 
ghftl D. 

Cavalry 1 

1 

Elephants 1 

Castes 

Vmra Umri 

8,107 

1 307/)37 

... 

10 

100 

... 

Tliathar, 

Meo 

Disru 

35,703 

215.800 

5,354 

10 

200 


KhanzAdali 

Meo 

Pur 

Pinangw&ii, has a stone 

2,476 

640,646 

1,559 

10 

200 

... 

Thathar 

fort 

BhasohrS, has stone 

75.148 

1,329,350 

34,312 

20 

300 


Meo 

fort 

57.778 

1,416,715 

25,471 

30 

400 


. Do. 

Tijarah, has a fort .. 
Jliimr&wat, has a stone 

131,960 

3,603,596 

204,419 

500 

2,000 

... 

Do. 

fort on a hill 

22.632-11 

496,202i 

81,288i 

50 

300 1 

... 

Do. 

Khfinpur 

9,893 

195,620 


20 

150 

• t. 

Do. 

SSkras 

12,106 

460,088 

50,411 

14 

150 1 


Do. 

Sdnthaduri 

Firozpnr, situated on 
the skirt of a hill in 
which there is an 
ever-flowing founts iti 
with an image of 
Mahadeo set up; a 

7.712-111 

1 

i 

64,150 1 

> 406.811 

1 

267,470 

200 

! 

1 

1 


Do. 

Hindu Shrine 


3,042,642 

69,044 

50 

1,000 ! 

! 

Do. 

Fatehpur Mungarta 
Kotlah, has a brick fort 
on a hill on which 
there is a reservoir 4 

43,700 1 

1,135,140 

12,955 

i 

10 

200 

:;:j 

Do. 

nos in circumference 

Karherah, (Ghaserah, 

71,265 1 

1,552,196 

7,017 i 

30 

700 . 


Klianx5dali, 

Gujar 

Elliot) 

Khora ka Tliauah. So 
in ^ISS., but Elliot 

9,785 1 

330,076 

... 1 

loi 

i 

200 . 


Meo 

Kliawu) 

7,945 

ll>8,719 


10 i 

250 . 


Do. 

Nagiiiaii [Nt>gaiiwa] 

7,215-19 

377 257 

3,572 : 

100; 

150 . 


Do. 


Sarkdr of Ndrnol. 


Containing 1(5 Mahals. ’J,nsn,()4r> Bighas, Revenue 
60,046,703 Dams. Snyurghal 776,103 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 7,6’20. Infaiitiy 37,220. 



Bighas 
! Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyitr* I 
ighal D. j g 

1-5 

:.T 

5 M 1 Castes 

i ;£■: 

£ S: 

Bftrli 

146,754 

j 

! 

2,060,662 

... ;ioo 

i 

: i 

1,000 L.l Chauhfin, 

* RSjput, 
Musalmaii, 
Khandilr. 
(Var. Ke- 
dar). 
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Sorkar of Namol — (contd.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 


Cavalry | 

Infantry 

t 

S 

Castes 

BAbfti, has a stone fort 
and a Coppermine ; 
hills adjacent 

78,426 



400 

8.000 


Parihftr. 

Barodah [Bahbra] R§na 

47,266 


••• 

800 2.000 

... 

ChanhAn. 

Ch&lkaliSnah 

517,540 

7,744,027 

56,164 

300 

5,000 

... 

Jat of the 

Jhojenn [Jhajlai], has a 
stone fort on the 
skirt of a hill 

95,881 

2329,069 


2000 

8,000 


SangwAn 

clan. 

KiyAm- 

Singhftnah Udaipur, has 
a Coppermine and^ 
mint for copper coin- 
age 


U,881,e2» 

8351 

400 

1,000 


RhAni.* 

Tonwar, 

Kanodah, in the village 
of Zerpur in this Par- 
ganah, a large Htndn 
temple 

10,723 

in money. 

4356.189 

91,577 

1000 

4,000 


ParihAr. 

RAjput, Mu- 

Kotputli, has a stoiie 
fort and in the village 
of Bhandhirah is a 
copper mine in work- 
ing 

170,674 

4366,887 

29,425 

700 

4,000 


salmAn, 
HAlu. [Jat] 

TuiiwAr Raj- 

Kanori [?Kanti), has 3 
forts in three villages 

150,297 

2,721.126 


1000 

5300 


put, Gond. 

Tonwfir. 

Khandeld 

... 

1300300 

... 

200 

2,000 

... 

RAjput, 

Khodaua [or Koiiodaua] 

18,493 

in money. 

808,109 


» 

TOO 


KachhwA- 

hah. 

Jat. 

Uapoti r=Pataudi3 
Villages at the foot of 
the mountain where ' 
is a copper luine. In 
that of R&epdre is \a 
copper mine and a 
mint and the stream 
there is polluted by 
it 

88,281 

1,512,470 

liooo 

100 

500 1 

L.! 

ChanhAn. 

176,650 1 

‘ . 1 

274350 

- 

549,1*61 

100 

j 

2,000 1 

1 

1 

1 

KarbAn. 

Nariipl, has a stone fort 

214,218 1 

1 5313.228 

5001 

2000 

'... 

[Chanhan] 

Ahir. 

Narhar [ ?Narera3 do. .. 

856,293 ! 

4362387 

29,405 

500 


1... 


i 

1 1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 


j 1 

KiAm KhAni, 
Afghan. 
M5kar.(?) 


^ Called Knitn Kliiiiii by Blliot and Sherriiis. Tlup- are ChauliSns con- 
vorte.l to Islam. Tlitir nncef^tors fought against Baber in 152S. 
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Sarkar of Sahar. 

Containing 7 Mahals. 763,474 Bighas. Revenue 
6,917,669 Dams. Sttyurghal 109,447 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 265. Infantry 1,000. 


1 

I 

I Bighas 
; Biswas 

i 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyurghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

s- 

1 

1 

Elephants 1 

Castes 

Pahari 

106.422 

1.228,999 

! 26.048 

20 

700 


Meo, Thathar 

Bandhanli 

25,980 

441,840 

1 6.840 

10 

300 1 


Jat Sic. 

Sahfir. hAq a fort 

385,895 

2.489,816 

1 21,678 

200 

7,000 

j 

••• 

BSchhal, 





Gujar, Jat, 
Kachhwd- 
hah. 




Kfimah 

90,500 

505,724 1 1.229 

10 

300 

,,, 

Meo, Jat 


• 





Ahir 

Koh Mujahid LQ. Kho] 

23.769 

170,365 

••• 

4 

200 

... 

Meo, Jat, 

Nnnherali 

50.816 

618,115 

17.515 


,,, 


Ahir, Jat, 








Meo 

Hodal i 

' 78.500 

462,710 

33,140 

10 

200 


Jat &c. 


THE SUBAH OF MALWA. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the extreme point of Garha {Mdndla) to Bdvswdrah is 245 
kos. Its breadth from Chanderi to Nandarbdr is 230 kos. 
To the east lies Bdndhun [Rewa ] ; to the north Narwar; 
to the south Bagldnah; to the west Gujardt and Ajmer. 
There are mountains to the south. Its principal rivers are 
the Narbadah, the Siprd, the Kali Sind, the Betwa, and 
the Godi.* At every two or thr^ kos clear and limpid 
streams are met on whose banks the willow' grows wild, and 
the hyacinth and fragrant flowers of many hues, amid the 
abundant shade of trees. Lakes and green meads are fre- 
quent and stately palaces and fair country homes breathe 
tales of fairyland. The climate is so temperate that in 
winter there is little need of warm clothing, nor in summer 
df the cooling properties of saltpetre. The elevation of this 
province is somewhut above that o^ other areas of the 
country and -^ver}' part of it is cultivable. Both hai'vests 


The Ootfi is a tributary of the Narmaila. 
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are excellent, and especially wheai, poppy, sugarcane, 
manges, melons and grapes. In HSsilpur the vine bears 
twice in the year, and betel leaves are of fine quality. Cloth 
of the best texture is here woven. High and low give opium 
to their children up to the age of three years. The peasants 
and even grain dealers are never without arms. Ujjain is a 
large city on the banks of the Sipra. It is regarded as a 
place of great sanctity and wonderful to relate, at times the 
river flows in waves of milk. The people prepare vessels 
and make use of it, and such an occurrence brings good 
fortune to the reigning monarch. 

In the 43rd year of the Divine Era when the writer of 
this work was proceeding to the Deccan by command of his 
Majesty, a week before his arrival at UjjaiH, on the 16th of 
the Divine month of Farwardin (March) four gharis of the 
night having elapsed, this flow occurred, and all condi- 
tions of people, Musalman and Hindu alike talked of it.* 

In the neighbourhood are 360 places of religious wor- 
ship for Brahmans and other Hindus. Close to this city is 
a place called Kdliyddah, an extremely agreeable residence 
where there is a reservoir continually overflowing yet ever 
full. Around it are some graceful summer dwellings, the 
monuments of a past age. 

Garhaf is a separate State, abounding with forests in 
which are numerous wild elephants. The cultivators pay 
the revenue in mohurs and elephants. Its produce is suffi- 
cient to supply fully both Gujarat and the Deccan. 

Chanderi was one of the largest of ancient cities and 
possesse.« a stone fort. It contains 14,000 stone houses, 
384 markets, 360 spacious caravan.serais and 12,000 
mosques. 

Tumun is a village on the river Betba (Betwa) in which 
mermen are seen. There is also a large temple in which 
if a drum is beaten, no .sound is heard without. 

In the Sarkar of Bijdgarh there are herd.s of wild 


♦ Another reading adopted by Gladwin is ‘‘partook of it.*‘ Gladwin while 
rejecting this fable, suggests a sudden Impregnation of the river with chalk. 

t It was the ancient capital of the Oond Dynasty of Garha Mftndla and 
its mined keep known as the Madan Mahal still crowns the granite range 
along Ihe foot of which the town stretche.s for about 2 niile<». f, C, 
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elephants. Mandu is a large city ; the circumference of its 
fort is 12 kos, and in it there is an. octagonal tower. For 
some period it was the seat of government and stately 
edifices still recall their ancient lords. Here are the tombs 
of the Khilji Sultans. A remarkable fact is that in summer 
time water trickles from the domed roof of the mausoleum 
of Sultan Hoshang and the simpleminded have long re* 
garded it as a prodigy, but the more acute of understanding 
can satisfactorily account for it. Here the tamarind grows 
as large as a cocoanut and its kernel is extremely white. 

Learned Hindus assert that a stone is met with in this 
country which when touched by any malleable metal turns 
it into gold, and they call it Paras. They relate that before 
the time of Bikramajit, there reigned a just prince named 
Raja Jai Sing Deva who passed his life in deeds of bene- 
ficence. Such a stone was discovered in that age, and be- 
came the source of vast wealth. The sickle of a straw cutter 
by its action was changed into gold. The man, not under- 
standing the cause, thought that some damage had occurred 
to it. He took it to a blacksmith by name Mandan to have 
it remedied, who divining its properties, took possession of 
it, and amassing immense wealth, garnered a store of 
delights. But his natural beneficence suggested to him that 
such a priceless treasure was more fitted for the reigning 
prince, and going to court he presented it. The Raja made 
it the occasion of many good deeds, and by means of the 
riches he acquired, completed this fort in twelve years, and 
at the request of the blacksmith, the greater number of the 
stones with which it was built, were shaped like an anvil. 
One day he had a festival on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and promised to bestow ar considerable fortune on his BrSh- 
man priest. As he had somewhat withdrawn his heart from 
worldly goods, he presented him with this stone. The 
Brahman from ignorance and meanness of soul, became 
indignant and threw the precious treasure into the river to 
his subsequent and eternal regret. Its depth there pre- 
vented his recovering it, and 'to this day that part of the 
river has never been fathomed. 

Dhar is a town which was the capital of Raja Bhoja 
and many ancient princes. The vine here bears twice in 
the year when the sun first efhters Pisces (February) and 
Leo (July) ^ but the former of these two vintages is 
the .sweeter. 
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In the Sarkar of HatiAiah are; ntunerous wild elephants. 

In Nandurbar good grapes and melons are obtainable. 

This Subah contsins 12 Sarkars, subdivided into 301 
Parganahs. The measured land is 42 lakhs, 66,221 Bighas, 
6 Biswas. The gross revenue is 24 krors, 6 lakhs, .96,062 
Dams. (Rs. 6,017,376,^16). Of this 11 lakhs, 60,433 
Dams (Rs. 28,760-13) are- Suyurghal. The Provincial 
force consists of 29,668 Cavalry, 470,361 Infantry and 90 
Elephants. 


Sarkar of Vjjain. 

Conipining 10 iMahils. 926,622 ' Bighas. Revenue 
43,827,9p0 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 281,816 D^ms. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,260,/ Infantry 11,170. 
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Sarkar of Raisin 
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Sarkdr of Garha* 

Containing 67 Mahals. Revenue 10,077,080 Dams. 
Castes Gond. Cavalry 5,495. Infantry 254,500. 
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CO 
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V 

s 
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■ 
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^Clearly printed Ia ^ Pertiftt text as Garha, hat misread by Jarrett at 
Kanauf. [J. S,1 
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Sarkif of Garha^^entd. 
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! 
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Sarkar of Chanderi. 


CQiitaining 61 Mahals. 554,277 Bighas. 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 31,037,783 Dams. Suyurghal 26,931 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 5,970. Infantry 66,085. 
Elephant^ 90. 
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B 
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Sarkar of Chanderi-^onid. 
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! 
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^ Biitteiidotkmft soggestM by J. S.— Deohati (»Deliri), Kangra (aiX«||it)» 
Kadrala ^(-^dwaiia), Kojan (^Kanjig), Bandarjhala (»Ban<Mlta). wm 
(sBarggion), Thanwara (asTahra«li)» Jhgjhoii (vjaktoii), JoUa (pClittrin), 
Kalalc^ (sKfilapftliar), I^roola (sLactnanra), Rflyah (may also be Raksa)— 
all found in the Smvey of fndii maps. 
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SarkSf of Chandori—Contd. 
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Sarkar of Sdrangpur. 

Containing 24 Mahals. 706,202 Btghas. Revenue 
82,994,860 Dams. Suyurghdl 324,461 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 8,126. Infantry 21,710. 
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Sarkar of S&rangpur-^ontd. 
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Sarkar of Bij5garh.'\ 


Cantaiuiag 29 Mahals. 283,278 Bighas, 18 Biswas4 
Revenue 12,249,121 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,773. 
Infantry 19480. 
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Sarkat of BijSgarh — Conti. 
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8t6ne fort; |iere good 
horses are procur- 
able 

itsw 

228,816 


! 

50 

1 
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RAjput, So- 






1 


har. 

Balkhar, ntar the Nar- 





j 



bada; aljacent are 








small hilts 

5,584 

223,615 


included 

... 

£8jpnt. 





hi Balak- 


B&siiiyah 




wirah 



9370-18 

85,000 

••• 

• •• 

50 

... 

As above 
mentioned. 

Badriya ( ? Beria) 

8.839 

84.298 

I 

• •• 

ess 

50 


RAjput, So- 
ber. 

Bangelah. forest adja- 
cent where elephants 

are hunited .. 

2.185 

62,939 


5 

800 


BhU. 

Biror (»Barar) 

Tikri, on the Kodi ; 
here a large temple 
to Mahfideo, and a 


891338 

••• 

t 

6 

500 

... 

DOk 

small hill 

14,771 

649345 


included 

• •• 

RAjput, Bhil, 


• ••• 

’in Seo- 


ftc. 

JaUl&bSd, with suburb. 




f ri 

man 



district has a stone 
fort 

Chamfiri, has a stone 

9.285 

414,268 


84 

1,470 

... 

Bhil, BAhal. 

fort 

17,916 

548,994 

••• 

100 

500 

••• 

RAjput, So- 
nar, 

Rijput. So- 
nar. mclud- 

Deolft KhatiA (Dival) .. 

6,480 

892,080 


«#• 

... 

• ee 




1 




ed in Balak- 
wArah. 

DeolA Narhar (?Dhaoda) 
8e6rftnah» near the Nar- 

8,286 

98,569 

... 

5 

500 

... 

Bhil. 

badah, and a large 



i 




Bhil, &c. 

temple there 
Sindha^i, good hunt- 

13,074 

627307 

t 

300 

2,025 


ing ground for de- 







KoU. 

picts 

8iiwlrah« has a brick 

. 9374 

858319 

... 

24 

550 

... 

fort 

SAngorl (»Sangvi) 

XasHlesd, or Hm.Nar- 
badah; has a large 

11 

825344 

170310 


880 

8 

9,000 

250 

... 

Bhil. 

Ni^lp B^r* 
hah.' 

tank and a smifU bill 

|20.490 

hmm 


1 under 


Sohar. 

' ■ ■' . ■ ' 

i- 


Balak- 

wArah. 
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Sarkor of BijSgark^<mtd. 
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Bighaa 
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D. 

SiOlD. 

i 

Infantry 


Khargon, has a fort, 

1 

! 





1 . 1 

stone below, brick 
above 

14, m 

768,1M 

... 

1 

60 

600 

- 

RAjpitt, 8o* 
har, Kani« 

Rftnapur 







nh 

(Kbatrlt) 

6,868 

126,846 

... 

under Balak- 

Do. do. 

* 




waiah. 



Khndg&on 

2,788 

86,082 


6 

20 


Rftjpnt, 

Lahrpnr, commonly 

Mnnammadpur 







KanAri. 

6,792 

206,748 

... 

6 

400 

... 

R&jpnt, 

Kahiri. 

I/)wftrikoh 

Mandawara, . here a 

2,476 ' 

60,000 

... 

6 

806 

... 

Bhil. 

large temple 

154M8 

777,881 

4,187 


nnder 


Do. 




SeorSnah 


Mahoi (Mohipnr), near 
die Karbada .« 

Morftna (Mardftna) has 

8,818 

896.206 


6 

60 

*.. 

BUI, &c. 

a stone fort 

9,211 

866,902 

... 

6 

76 


R8jpllt, So- 

Nfiwari (Newali), has a 


1 


** 

I har. 

stone fort .. - 

9,779 

408,164 


1 

... 

... 

Bkil. 

NangalkAdi 

9,057 

870.208 

... 

6 

600 

... 

BAhal. 


Sarkar of Mando. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 229,969 Bighas, Bmvas. 
Revenue 13,788,994 Dams. Suyurghal 127,732 Dims. 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,180. Infantry 2,526. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 

ghAlD. 

Cavalry | 

1 

(0 

1 

Castes 

AmjhSra 


896,400 

1,807,760 

8,806 


... 



Barodah 

27,370-19 

8,986 



... 


BetmAn 

7.780-12 

656,556 

' 8,760 

60 


... 


Choli Mahesar 

18,188 

968,870 

10,600 

70 


... 


HAsilpnr, the vine here 
bears twice a year, 
and fine cloth of the 

kind AttUin and KM- 

sah are mannfactnred 

DhAr, anciently a large 

city i. 

4,805-13 

88,660 

210,000 

2,079,806 



1 

86,864 

40 

120 

86 

160 


1 
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Sarkar of Mando —Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

It 

Cavalry | 

1 

1 

Castes 

DikhUn 

17,848 ■ 

958,986 


70 

200 



DharmAgflon 

8,018-11 

916,442 

••• 


••• 

• •• 


Sftgor ' 

12,807.14 

683,084 

... 

60 

160 

• s. 


Sanftsi 

70,670 

8.097,190 

29,696 

800 




Kotra 

••• 

2,393,871 

388 

165 


• •t 


Mando. with auhnrb. 
diatnct, 2 mahaU 

640-17 

48,398 


m 




ManSwara 

2,048-10 

102,194 

• •• 

20 


• •• 


Nalchah 

9,94^7 

645,952 

34,106 

70 


• •• 


NawiU 


224,608 

— 

46 


... 



Sarkar of Handiah. 

Containing 23 Mahals. Land under special crops 20 
Mahals. 89,673-18 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Amount of revenue 
in cash from crops charged at special rates and from land 
paying the general ratf'. 11.010,969 Dams. Suyitr- 
ghdl 167,054 Dams, Castes various. Cavalry 1,296. 
Infantry 6,921. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghAl D. 

1 

Infantry 

1 

3 

» 

Cute. 

Unchod 

69,496 

2,087377 

10,826 

200 

500 

" 


AngalgAon 

414 

422,947 

... 

160 

200 



Amonqah 

892 

21884 

••• 

7 

20 



BiJnolA 


44.418 

• •• 

26 

100 



PunAsa 

873 

26361 


■Tj 

100 



Balahri ( 7 Bhilakheri) 

... 

826 

... 

Mil 

16 



ChakhodA 

2,819 

168376 

18324 

20 

80 



C^amiiAtter 

317 

20,850 

... 

20 

100 



DewAs 

188,249 

6s718,000 

42.887 

876 

2,000 



RAjorA 

888 

26341 

••• 

7 

20 



SatwAs 

971 

89,080 

7304 

46 

160 



Samanii [?timnmi] .. 

778 

62,116 


6 

40 



SiyAmgarh 

160 

20.494 


111. 

550 



SmI 

... 


••• 

60 

600 



BlhandOhA IslAmpur. .. 


1398381 

BliiM 

120 

500 



Mundi 

867 

19,448 
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20 



MardAnpur 


460 


60 

600 



Nimiwar 

18,299 

S4S4S7 


25 

100 



NaugAon . .. 

1,187 

79384 


80 

120 
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76,112 
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Handla, widi anhurt). 
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fort on the Kamda > 








on a level plain 
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NANDUKBAR MAHALS 

SatftSr of NandurbSr. 

Containing 7 Mahals. 2,059,604 Bigbas. Revenue 
50,162,260 Dams. SuyurghSl 1^,478 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 600. Infantry 6,000. 



Bifliat 

Biswas 

Rerenne 

D. 

Sayat- 
ghfil D. 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Castes 

Bhimber (Bhamer) 

212JB90 

99,244.355 




la»* 


SialUnpiir 

996,903 

28,119,749 

159.744 

••• 

• as 



RMer {or Jahnr?) 
Nandnrbir, with sub. 


53,810 

as* 

— 

• •a 

• a*| 


district 


14458.191 

88,784 

... 

• •• 

• •• 


Ker 


722,760 

as# 

... 

• •• • 

• •a 


Namorhi 


99,585 

aaa 

... 

• a# 

• •• 



Sarkar of Mandesor. 

Containing 17 Mahals. Revenue 6,861,396 Dams. 
Suyurghal 23,387 Danis. Castes various. Cavalry 1,194. 
Infantry 4,280. 
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Biswas 

Revenae 

D. 

Sayar- 

ghilD. 
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f 

} 

Castes 

Rififlfnod 

• • •• 


716#55 

170958 


80 

250 


Sisodll. 

UJenwis 

•• •#' 


aaa 

90 


... 

Ahir, Gond. 

Basid 



MAOO 

• •• 

80 


..•i 

Sisodil. 

Badha 



855,092 

••• 

95. 


... 

*i*iP?.** 








Dodis. 

(Bodhia.) 


Thi^ 

•• 

• aa 

109490 

... 

74 


aaa 

Ahir. 

Bariadah 

•• •• 

aaa 

109.708 

aaa 

50 

200 

• aa 

Ahir, Gond. 

Baraltah 

.« * «• 

aaa 


727 

80 



Chanhltt. 

Bhatfapar (IBhanpar) 


98.104 

aaa 

16 

250 

... 

“a. 

Til 

•a aa 


1,900000 

a« • 
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250 

•I. 

Do. do. 



• •• 

500000 
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80 


••• 

Do. do. 

Tamiawani 

Sakliara 

• • •• ' 


919,759 

49090 

aaa 

aaa 

80 

50 

2Q0 

800 

... 

6i8odia. 

^^pnr 


aaa 

■r.r 1 

aaa 

90 

110 

50 

80r 

80t 

500 


Gond, Ahir. 
Deori. 

Mandcipr. 

with sabarb. 


i . 




RSjjnit. 
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aaa • • 

1451,920 1 

S8,W> 
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400 

... 
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A;iM«I<>AXftAKt 

Sarkir of Gagro». 

Confining 12 Mahals. 63,629 Bighas. Revenue 
4, 6B5, 79^ Dams. 



Urniftl 


Akbarpur 

Panch PahSr .. 

Chechat 

KhairSb&d 

Rficpur 

Sonel 

Sendar («Saiidhara) .. 
Ghiti 

Gdgron, with suburb, 
district, has a stone 
fort 



Nimthor .. 4M» 


Revenue Saynr- 
D. ghftl D 



Sarkar of Kotri Parawa. 

Containing 10 Mahals. 190,039 Bighas. Revenue 
8)031,920 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,245. Infantry 
6,600. 






















aiNSU KIMGd OP MALWA ^ 

Princes of Malwa. 

I. 

Five Rajahs of this d 3 masty reigned ia successkm, 

387 years, 7 months, 3 da 3 r». 

(Dates from Prinsep.) 

Ys. M«.Ds. 

B. C. 840. , Dhanji, (Dhananjaya, a /name of 
Ayjun, about 786 before 
Vikramaditya), ... ... 100 0 0 

„ 760., Jit Chandra, 86 7 3 

„ 670./ Salivahana, ... ... 10 0 

„ 680^ Nirvahanaj ... .. 100 0 0 

,, 58(]|. Putraj, (^utra Rajas of VaiiSava* 

lis without issue), ... ... 100 2 0 


n. 


B. C. 


91 


99 


91 


99 

B. C. 


Eighteen princes of the Ponwar caste reigned 
1,062 years, 11 months, 17 days. 

400. .Aditya Panwar, (elected by 
nobles, f Co-temp. Sapor, A. D. 

191. Wilford. ... ... 86 7 8 

390. Brahmaraj, (reigned in Vidar- 

bhanagar), ... ... 30 7 8 

360. Atibrahma, (at Ujain, defeated in 

the north), ... ... 90 0 0 

271. Sadhroshana, (Sadasva Sena. 

Vasudeva of Wilford, Basdeo of 
Ferishta, A. D. 390, father-in- 
law of Bahram Gor. revived 

^nauj djmasty), ... ... 80 0 0 

191. Hemarth, (Heymert, Harsha Me- 

gha, killed in battle), ... 100 0 0 

31. Gandharb,* (Gardabharupa, Bah- 

ramgor of Wilford), ... 36 0 0 

66. Bikramjit, (Vikramaditya. TuSr 

caste, 3rd of Wilford), ... 100 2 3 


• Under power of a curse, in consequences o* a crime, he was changred 
into an usa resuftimg hie Jbunian form only at night. Hetnar I, notudth- 
itandinti him ms daughter in marriage and she. gave birth to. Vikram« 
a^tya. 
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Yt. Mt. Ot. 

A. D. 44. Chahdrasen of the same race 

(possessed himself of all Hin- 
dustan), ... ... ... 86 8 2 

„ 185. Kharagsen, (Surya Sena, w. 676), 85 0 0 

„ 215. Chitar^t, ... ... ... 10 0 

„ 216. Kanaksen, (conquered Saurashtra 

[Surat and Qinerat] founder of 
the Mewar family, ancestry 
traced by Jain Chronicles con- 
sulted by Tod, to Sumitra, 56th 


from Rama), ... ... 86 0 0 

302. Chandrapal of the same race, ... 100 0 0 
402. Mahendrapal, ... ... 7 0 0 

409. Karamchand of the same race, ... 1 0 1 

410. Bijainand, (Vijyananda), ... 60 0 0 


„ 470. Jdunja, (killed in the Deccan, 
reigned A. D. 993, according 
to Tod). 

„ 483. Bhoja, (by Tod 567 A. D. The 
other two Rajas Bhoja, Tod 
fixes in 665 [from Jain MSS.] 
and 1035, the father Udayati. 

Kalidas flourished), ... 100 0 0 

„ 583. Jayachand, (put aside in favour 

of the following), ... ... 10 0 2 


Eleven princes of the Tonwar, (Tuar) caste 
reigned 142 years, 3 days. 

A. D. 593. Jitpap, ... ... ... 5 0 0 

„ 598. Rana Raju, ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 603. Rana Baju, ... ... 10 3 

„ 604. R’na Jaj Jalu, var. and 

U.T.), ... ... 20 0 0 

A. D. 620. Rana Chandra, ... ... 30 0 0 

,, 634. Rana Bahadur, ... ... 5 0 0 

„ 659. Rae Bakhmal, (mjchtmal). ... 5 0 0 

,, 664. Rae Sukanpal, ... 5 0 0 

., 669. Rae Kiratpal, 5 0 0 

„ 674. RSe Anangpal, (rebuilt and 

peopled Delhi 791, Tod.), ... 60 0 0 

,, 734. Kuinvarpal, ... ... 10 0 
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4 ^ 

IV. 


Eleven princes of the Chauhin caste reigned 
14(> 3rears. 


.D. 

736. 

R^a Jagdeva, 

Ys. 

10 

Ms. Ds. 
0 0 

fl 

746. 

Jagannau, his nephew. 

10 

0 

0 

ft 

766. 

Hardeva, 

16 

0 

0 

1 1 

770. 

Bihdeva, 

16 

0 

0 

ft 

786. 

Srideva, 

16 

0 

0 

ft 

801. 

Dharmdeva, ... 

14 

0 

0 

ft 

816. 

Baldeva, 

10 

0 

0 

ft 

825. 

Nanakdeva, ... 

9 

0 

0 

ft 

834. 

Kiratdeva, 

11 

0 

0 


846. 

Pithura, 

21 

0 

0 

ft 

866. 

Maldeva, (conquered bj' Shaikh 
Shah fatW of Ala u’d din), ... 

9 

0 

0 


V. 

Ten princes reigned 77 years. 

A. D. 1037. Shaikh Shah, (from Ghazni), ... 70 0 0 
,, 1037. Dharmraja Sud, (Vizier during 

minority of, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1057. Ala u’d din, son of Shaikh Shah, 

put the Vizier to death, ... M 0 0 

,, ,, Kamal u’d din, (murdered by, ... 12 0 0 

,, 1()69. Jitpal Chauhan, (Java .Sing of 

Delhi and Lahore? " 977 , a 
descendant of Manikya Rai ?)’ 20 0 0 
,, 1089. Harchand, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1109. Kiratchand, ... ... 2 0 0 

,,1111. tTgarsen, ... ... 13 0 0 

,, 1124. Surajchand, ... 12 0 0 

A. D. 1136. Birsen, (dispossessed by the 

following). ... ... 10 0 0 

VI. 

Eight princes reigned 205 year. <«. 

A. D. 1146. Jalal u’d din, (an Afghan), ... 22 0 0 

,, 1168. A’alam Sliah, (killed in battle 

by. 


24 0 0 



m 
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A.D. 1192. 



Kharagsen, son of Birsen 
(Birsen, emigrated to KSm- 
rup, married the king’s 
daughter, succeeded to the 
kingdom and regained Mai- 
wah), ... 


Uday3dityadeva, 
Naravarm^deva, 
Na^rblM^. j Yasovarmadeva, 

Jayavarmadeva, ... 
Lakhan,*/ 

BirS3l; ... ... 

Purantafil, , ... i.. 

Haranahd, ... 

Sakat Sing, (killed at the inva- 
sion of the following). 


Ys. Ms. Ds. 


8 0 0 

20 0 0 

16 0 0 
39 0 0 
62 0 0 

60 0 0 


vn. 


Eleven princes reigned . 142 years, 2 months 
4 days.f 


A. D. 1390. 




1390. 


„ 1405. 
„ 1432. 

„ 1436. 


Bahadur Shah, (king of Deccan, 

killed at Delhi), ... ... some ms. 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

Dilawar Khan Ghori, (viceroy of 
M a 1 w a h assumed sove- 
reignty), ... ... 20 0 0 

Hoshdng Shah, ... 30 0 0 

Muhammad Shah, (Ghizni 

Khan, poisoned), ... some ms. 

Sultan Mahmud, uncle of 
Hoshaug, (Rana of Chitor 
Kumbho, presents tankas 
coined in his own name, 

1460), ... ... ... 34 0 0 


^ These five reigned A.D. li;37-~-1143 according to the Ujjain inscription, 
t Correct list 3 Malwe Sttltant— 

Dilawar Ghnri ••• A.H. 

Hnshiuig Sh. 

, (C^haani Xhi) 

Ma'aad 
Mahmud I. 


GhiySa-itd-difi 
Nfiair-ttd-din 
Mahmod n. 


7»4/ld32 AD. 
806/1405 
838/1435 
839/1436 
839/1436 
873/1469 
905/1500 


916-937/1510-31 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 

A.D. 1469. Sultan Ghiy&s u’d din, ... 82 0 0 

,, 1600. „ Nasir u'd din, (his son 

Shahab u'd din revolts), 11 4 8 

,, 1612. ,, Mahmud II, (younger 

son, last of the Khiljis), 26 6 11 

„ _ Qadir Sh5h, ... ... 6 0 0 

,, Shujaat Khan, known as Shujawal 

Khan, ... ,.. 12 0 0 

„ Baz Bahadur. 

In 1684 Malwah was incorporated with Gujarat king- 
dom; in 1668 as a province of Akbar*s empire. 

It is said that two thousand, three- hundred and fift^- 
five years, five months and twenty-seven days prior to this, 
the 40th year of the Divine Era [761 B.C. J an ascetic 
named Mahdbdh, kindled the first flame in a fire-temple, 
and devoting -himself to the worship of God, re -.olutely .set 
himself to the consuming of his rebellious passions. Seekers 
after eternal welfare gathered round him, zealous in a life 
of mortification. About this time the Buddhists began to 
take alarm and appealed to the temporal sovereign, asserting 
that in this fire-temple, many living things were consumed 
in flaming fire, and that it was advisable that Brahmanical 
rites should be set aside, and that he should sec’ re the pre- 
servation of life. It is said that their prayer was heard, and 
the prohibition against the said people was enforced. These 
men of mortified appetites resolved on redress, and sought 
by prayer a deliverer who should overthrow Buddhism and 
restore their own faith. The Supreme Justice brought forth 
from this fire-temple, now long grown cold, a human form, 
resplendent with divine majesty, and bearing in its hand a 
flashing sword. In a short space, he enthroned himselt on 
the summit power, and renewed the Brahmanical obser- 
vance. He assumed the name of Dhananjaya and coming 
from the Deccan, established his seat of government at 
Malwah and attained to an advanced age. 

When Putraj, the fifth in descent from him. died with- 
out issue, the nobles elected Aditya Ponwar his successor, 
and this was the origin of the ' . f rnty of this house. On 

the deatu of Hemarth in battle, Gandharb, the chosen, was 
raised to the throne. The believe that he is the 

same as Hemarth whom the Supreme Ruler introduced 

29 
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among the celestials in the form of a Gandharb' and then 
clo^^ in human shape. Thus he became universally 
known by this name and prospered the world by his justice 
and munificence. A son was l^m to him named Bikramajit 
who kept afiame the lamp of his ancestors and made exten- 
sive conquests. The Hi^us to this day keep the beginning 
of his reign as an and relate wonderful accounts of him. 
Indeed he possessed a knowledge of talismans and incanta- 
tions and gained, the credulity of the simple. Chandrapal 
obtained in turn the supreme power and conquered all 
Hindustan. Bijainand was a prince devoted to the chase. 
Near a plant of the Munja* he suddenly came upon a new- 
born infant. He brought him up as his own son and called 
him by the name of Munja. When his own inevitable time 
approached, his son Bhoja was of tender age. He- therefore 
appointed Munja his successor, who end^ his life in the 
wars of the Deccan. 

Bhoja succeeded to the throne in the 541st year of the 
era of Bikramajit and added larjgely to his dominions, ad- 
ministering the empire with justice and liberality. He held 
wisdom in honour, the learned were treated with distinction, 
and seekers after knowledge were encouraged bv his sup- 
port. hive hundred [correctly nine] sages, the most 
erudite of the age, shone as the gathered wisdom of his court 
and were entertained in a manner becoming their dignity and 
merit. The foremost of these was Barruj [Vararuchi], a 
second was Dhanpal [Dhanwantari] who have composed 
works of gi-eat interest and left them to intelligent seekers 
of truth, as a precious possession. At the birth of Bhoja, 
citlier through a grave miscalculation of the astrologers or 
some inadvertence on the part of those who cast his horos- 


* A class of demigods who inhabit the heaven of Indra and form the celes- 
tial choir at the banquets of the deities. He appears in the lists us Gaudha^ 
pdla, fostered by an ass, Gandha-rupa or Harshanie^hu, epithet.s of the same 
animal. According to Wilford the Pandits who assisted Ahulpe^Fazl disfigured 
the chronology of the supplement to the Agff (•Parana. Of SoHvahana and.Nara- 
vahana they made two distinct persons as well as of Bahram with the title of 
Gor in Persian and Himar, or the Ass in Arabic. Tims they introduced Himar 
or Hemarth and Gor or Gandharb. 

* Saccharum munja, a rush or grass from the fibres of which a string is 
prepared of which the Brahmanical girdlO is properly formed. ^lunja wrote 
a geographical description of the world or of India which still exists under 
the name of Munja-pmtUdesa-vyvasthd or static of various countries. It was 
afterwards correct and improved by Rij^'o'Bhoja, and still exists in Gujerut. 
Munja transfe^ra the capital from Ujjaifi to Sonitpura in the Deccan called 
after him Munfa-fnaHma on the Godaveri. 
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cope, the learned in the stars in consultation announced a 
natmty of sinister aspect. They prognosticated hazard to 
the lives of such as sympathised with him, and these to save 
thdr own, cast this nursling of fortune in the dust of desti* 
tution and exposed him in an inhospitable land. He was 
there nourished without the intervention of human aid. The 
sage Barruj, who at that time was not accounted among the 
learaed, having recast his horoscope after profound investi- 
gation, foretold the good tidings of a nativity linked to a long 
life and a glorious reign. This paper he threw in the way 
of the Raja, whose heart on reading it, was agitated with 
the impulse of paternal love. He convened an assembly of 
the astrologers, and when the nativity was scrutinised, and 
it was ascertained where the error lay, he went in person 
and restored Bhoja to favour and opened the ^es of his 
understanding to the strangeness of fortune. They relate 
that when the child was eight years old, the short-sighted 
policy of Munja impelled him to desperate measures and he 
contemplated putting the innocent boy to death. He 
entrusted him to some of his trusty followers to make away 
with him secretly, but these ministers, of death spared hinij^ 
and concealing him, invented a plausible tale. On his taking 
leave, he gave them a letter telling them to read it to the 
Raja in case he should Inquire regarding him. Its purport 
ran as follows : — “How doth darkness of soul in a. man cast 
him out of the light of wisdom, and in unholy machinations 
stain his hands in the blood of the innocent ! No monarch 
in his senses thinks to carry with him to the grave his king- 
dom and treasures, but thou by slaying me seemest to 
imagine that his treasures perpetually endure and that he 
himself is beyond the reach of harm.” The R3ja on hearing 
this letter, was aroused from his day-dream of fancied 
security and brooded in remorse over his crime. His agents, 
when they witnessed the evidences of his sincerity revealed 
to hiin what had occurred. He gave th.mks to God, wel- 
comed Bhoja with much affection and appointed him his 
successor. 

When his son Jayachand’s* reign was ended, 
none of the Ponwar caste was found worthy to succ^. 
Jitpal of the Tonwar c:<ste, who was one or the princi|)al 
landowners was elected to the throne, and thus by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune the sovereignty passed into this family. 

* Tay.ininda ar: ?>fc*jn2 to W i'f -rit, who rlvc» th* •• Ch*itr« or 

JytepSl aud identities or CA/cdotuads aim with 
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When Kunwarpal died, the royal authority passed into the 
hands of the Chauhans. During the reign of Maldeva, 
Shaikh ShSh came from Ghazni and acquir^ possession of 
M§lwah and lived to an advanced age. At his aeath his son 
Alt u’d din was a minor, and his cmef minister Dharm Raj 
Sud occupied the throne. As soon as Ala u’d din came of 
age, he rose in arms to assert his rights and put to death the 
disloyal usurper. Jitpal Chauhan, a descendant of Manik 
Deva Chauhan, who w^s in the service of Kamal-u’d>din, 
under the impulse of malice and in pride of wealth com- 
passed the destruction of his master and in the hope of gain, 
acquired for himself eternal perdition. Under the rule of 
Tipparsen, an intriguing Afghan, getting together .some 
desperate characters as his al^ttors, laying an ambush for 
the Raja, slew him while hunting, and assumed the 
sovereignty with the title of Jalal u’d din. Tipparsen had 
married his son Kharagsen into the family of tne Raja of 
Kamrup, The RSja, for his eminent services, appointed 
this adopted son his heir, and when the Raja died, Kharag- 
sen ascended the throne and to avenge his wrongs marched 
an army against Malwah and Aalam Shah was killed in 
battle. 

In the reign of Sakat Singh a prince named Bahadur 
Shah advanced from the Deccan and- having put the Raja to 
death, marched against Delhi and was taken prisoner while 
fighting against Sultan Shahab u’d din. 

From the time of Sultan Ghiyas u’d din Balban (A.D. 
1265) to that of Sultan Muhammad son of Firoz Shah (A.D. 
1387) no serious weakness in the imperial authority betrayed 
itself, but on his death the empire of Delhi became a prey to 
distractions, Dilawar Khan Ghori who had been appointed 
by him to the government of Malwah, assumed independ- 
ence. 'T'he Sultan bestowed the government of four pro- 
vinces upon four individuals who had been faithful to him in 
his ad\'ersity. To Zafar Khan' he gave Gujer|t; Khizr 
Khan was appointed to Multan ; Khwajah Sarwar to Jaun- 
pur and Dilawar Khan to Malwa. After his death, the time 
being favourable, each of the four assumed independence. 
[Persian text confused.] 

.Alp TChan the son of Dilawar Khan was elected to the 
succession under the title of Hoshang. It is said that his 
father was poisoned by his oi^der whereby he lias gained 


* Zafar Khta took the title of Mazafitar Shfth.. 
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everlasting abhorrence. Sultan Mtizaffar of Gujerat marched 
against him and took him prisoner and left his own brother 
Nasir Khan in command of the province, But as he was 
tyrannous in conduct and ignored the interests of his sub- 
jects, Musa, cousin of Hoshang, was raised to the throne. 
Sultan Muzaffar released Hoshang from confinement and 
despatched him to Malwa in company with his own son 
Ahmad Khan, and in a short time he was restored to power. 
On the death of Muzaffar, he perfidiously marched against 
Gujerat, but meeting with no success, returned. On several 
subsequent occasions he attacked Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat 
but was shamefully defeated*. 

On one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, he 
set out for Jdjnagar} The ruler of that country accom- 
panied by a small retinue visited the caravan. Hoshang took 
him prisoner and hastened back. While journeying to- 
gether, Hoshang told him that he had been induced to under- 
take this expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants 
and added that if his people attempted a rescue, the prince’s 
life should pay the penalty. The prince therefore sending 
for a number of valuable elephants, presented them to him 
and was set at liberty. 

Hoshang was engaged in wars with Mubarak Shah son 
of Khizr Khan viceroy* of Delhi, with Sultan Ibrahim of 
the Jaunpiir d3masty, and with Sultan Ahmad of the 
Deccan.* On his death, the nobles, in accordance with his 
bequest, raised his son Nasir Khan to the throne under the 


* Jfljpnr on tlie Baitarani river in Orissa, capital of tl.w province under the 
hUm Dynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of Btephants. This story occurs in the 
Tab. Akbari, p. 537, and in Ferishta, Voi. II, p. (Briggs, IV, 178). 

Ferishta's account is that in A.H. 825 (1421—2), Hoshang with a 1,000 picked 
cavalry dii^sed as a merchant set out for fftjnagar, one month’s joumev 
frinn Mftlwa and todb: with him a number of cream-coloured horses, much 
sought after 4>y the ruler of Orissa and stuffs of various kinds, his object 
being to exchange these for elephants the better to meet Sult&n Ahmad of 
Onierit in the field. On his arrival near JSjna^ar he sent to inform the 
Rk[ah of the presence of his caravan and the pnnoe arrived with a number 
of elephants to barter for the horses, or ready to pay^ in coin, as the need 
arose. The horses were caparisoned and the stuffs laid out for inspectiott, 
when a storm of rain came on and the lightning frightening the elephanU, 
thc^ trampled on the goods and caused great damage. Hoshang tore his hair 
and swore that life wSs no longer woith having and at a signal, his men 
mounted and attacked the RftjA’s guard, and put them to flight. Capturing 
the Riji, Hoshang discovered himself and excused bis actimi on the ground 
of de st ruc t ion of ms property. He then stated his object. The Rkjah aamimd 
his audacity and 75 elephants purchased his own release. Hoshang carn>d 
him as far as the frontier and set him at liberty. 

*He never assumed the rojral title but styled himself viceroy of Timur 
in -whose name the coin- was 'minted and the Khutbah read: 

• Ahmad ^lah Wall of the Bahmani dynas^ fl422-^). 
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title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud Khan, cousin of Sultan 
Hoshang, basely bribed his cim bearer and that venal wretdi 
poisoned the Sultan’s wine. The generals of the army kept 
his death secret hoping to place his son Masaud Khan upon 
the throne and they sent to confer with Mahmud Khan. He 
replied that worldly affairs had no longer any interest for 
him but that if his presence in council were necessary, they 
must come to him. They foolishly went to his house and 
were'placed in confinement, and by the aid of some dislo 3 ral 
mercenary partisans, he seized upon the sovereignty of 
Malwa and was proclaimed under the title of .Sultan 
Mahmud (Khilji). l^n such a wretch,' in its wondrous 
vicissitudes thus did FWune smile and the awe he inspired 
secured him the tranquil possession of power. He wa^;ed 
wars with Sultan Muhammad soa of Mubarak Shah, king 
of Delhi, with Sultan Ahmad, king of Gujerat, with 
Sultan Hussain Sharqi of Jaunpur, and with Rana Kumbha 
of Mewar. 

Khwajah JamUl u’d din Astarabadi* was sent to him as 
ambassador by Abu Said Mirza with costly gifts which 
greatly redou^ed to his glory. Mahmud II (1512 A.D.) 
trough his ungenerous treatment of his adoptra follow^s* 
fell into misfortune but was again reinstated in power by the 
aid of Sultan Muzaffar Shah (II) of Gujerat (A.D. 1511-26). 
Through his reckless bravery in battle he was taken prisoner 
by the Rani (Sanga)* who treated him with generosity and 
restored him to his kingdom. He was again captured in 
action against Sultan Bahadur of Gujerat and conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner. He was killed (A.D. 152^ on 
his way thither and Malwa was incorporated with Gujerat 
until it was conquered by Huma 3 mn. When this monarch 
returned to Agra, one of the relations of SuMn Mahmud, 
by name Mallu, seized on the government of Milwa under 
the title of Qidir Khin. 


*B* proved naUHtheUndina, Uie eUett end tuMt chivelrou of ell Um 
M ilwa pniicti. . 

*Tma ambaMjtdor arriyad with fnwifats fran Mina Sultan Said ML in 
d a act n t from T^marUme who fieignad om Tranaoxiana and bald hla co nit . at 
Bbkh to i- g randfathar of Bihar. Ha ratumad with presanta of alaphaadOp 
aiagiag and dancing girla, Anib hbraaa and an ode In the ▼amacalar com- 
poM hy Mahmud himaall whidi Aho Said valued above all the other gtfla. 
Fariahta 11, 254. 

^ The rainunce ia to hia dtamfaaal of rhia Hindu minister Medni Hie and 
the Rijput, troops to whom fit o«re4 ma kingdom whan deserted by hia 
nobles at IM hwuuipsr of hia reiifh. 

«IUae ISQS-U^eiider wbem ICewb reeelMd ito 

prosperity, fraght Jpatiey ip jsn. 
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During the supremacy of the usurper Sher Khan the 
control of the province was invested in Shujaat Khan, who 
rebelled under the reign of Salim Khan and assumed in- 
dependence under Mubariz Khan. 

On his death, his eldest son Bayizid succeeded under 
the title of Baz Bahadur until the star of his Majesty’s for- 
tune arose in the ascendant and this fertile province was 
added to the imperial dcuninions. 

May the robe of this daily-widening empire be bordered 
with perpetuity, and its inhabitants enjoy to their hearts’ 
fill a prosperity that shall never decay. 



SUBAH OF DANDES. 

This flourishing country was called Khandes, but after 
the capture the fortress of Asir (XflOO A.D.) and when this 
province fell under the government of prince Danyal, jt was 
known as Ddndes.' It is situated in the second climate. Its 
length from Borgdon which adjoins Handiah to Lalang 
which is on the borders of the territory of Ahmadnagar is 
75 kos. Its breadth from Jdmod adjoining Berdr to Pdl 
which borders Mdliva is 50, and in some parts only 25 kos. 
On its east is Berdr; to the north, Malwa; to the south, 
Gdlnah (Jalna)* : to the west, the southern chain of the 
mountains of Mdlwa. The rivers are numerous, the prin- 
cipal being the Tdpti which rises between Berdr and 
Goniwdna, the Tabi which has its source from the same 
quarter and which is also called the Puma, and the Girna 
near Chdpra. The climate is pleasant and the winter 
temperate. 

Jowdri is chiefly cultivated, of which, in some places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so delicate, 
and pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of 
a fruit. The rice is of fine quality, fruits grow plentifully 
and betel leaves are in abundance. Good cloth stuffs are 
woven here : those called Siri Sdf and Bhiraun come from 
Dharangdon. 

Asir is the residence of the governor. It is a fortress 
on a lofty hill. Three other forts encompass it which for 
strength and loftiness are scarcely to be equalled. A large 
and flourishing city is at its foot. Burhdnpur is a large city 
three kos distant from the Tapti. It lies in latitude 21° 
40 , and is embellished with many gardens and the sandal- 
wood also grows here. It is inhabited by people of all 
countries and handicraftsmen ply a thriving trade. In the 
summer, clouds of dust fly which in the rains turns to 
mud. 

Addildbdd is a fine town. Near it is a lake, a noted 
place of worship, and the crime of Raj4 Jasrat (Dasarath)' 

* Galna is 20 m. S.W. of Dbttlia.iii W. Khandesh, while Jalna is far to 
the south of B. Rhandesh, beyond the AJanta range. 

*Dasarath*s crime was committed in his youth wlien he unwittingly 
killed, the hermit’s son in the forests by. the banks of the river Sarayu in 
Oudh. The story is told in Rftmfiyan, Bk: XI, Sec. 63 (see Griffith’s transla* 
tion, Vol. p. 2^. He was cursed by the bereaved father and fated to 
be similarly agonised for the loss of his son . in after years, 
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was expiated at this shrine. It is full all the year round 
and it irrigates a large area of cultivation. 

Changdeo is a village near which the Tapti and the 
Puma unite, and the confluence is accounted a place of 
^eat sanctity. It is called Chakra Tirth. Adjacent to 
it is an image of Mah&deo. They relate that a blind man 
carried about him an image of Mahadeo which he wor» 
shipped dail3'. He lost the image at this spot. For a time 
he was sore distressed, but forming a similar image of sand, 
he placed it on a little eminence and adored it in a like spirit. 
By a miracle of divine will, it became stane and exists to 
this day. Near it a sj^ring rises which is held to be the 
Ganges. An ascetic by the power of the Almighty was in 
the habit of going to the Ganges daily from this spot. One 
night the river appeared to him in a dream, and said, 
“Undertake these fatigues no longer; I myself will rise up 
in thy cell.” Accordingly in the morning it began to well 
forth and is flowing at the present time. 

Jatnod is a rich parganah. In its neighbourhood is a 
fort on a high hill call^ Pipaldol. Dhdmarni is a pros- 
perous town. Near it is a tank in which a hot spring 
perpetually rises and which is an object of worship. 

Choprah is a large flourishing town, near which is a 
shrine called Rdmesar at the confluence of the Gima and 
the XapH, Pilgrims from the most distant parts frequent 
it. Adjacent to it is the fwt of Malfeamad [ =sMalkheda]. 

Thdlngr was for a time the capital of the Forug* 
princes. The fort though situated on the plain is never- 
theless of great strength. 

This SubaM contains 32 parganahs. Scarce any land is 
out of cultivation and many of the villages more resemble 
towns. The peasantry are docile and industrious. The 
provincial force is formed of Kolis, Bhils and Gonds. Some 
of these can tame lions, so that they will obey their com- 
mands, and strange tales are told of them. 

Its revenue is 12,647,062, Befari tankahs as will 
appear in the statement. After the conquest of Asir, this 
revenue was increased by^SO per cent. The tanka is reckoned 
at 24 dams. The total is therefore, 456,294,232 Akbari 
dams. (Rs. 11,382, 355-12-9). 

30 
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Sarkar of Dandes. 

Containing 32 makals. Revenue in money 12,647,062 

Tankas. 


Tankahi 

Asir, north of Btirhanpnr ... 1,060,221 

AtrAl, aoath ... 264,249 

Brandwal, east, tenth ... 543,328 

Amalnarft ... 2,406,180 

Warangfion, east by sooth .... 215,504 

Bfichorah, west ... ... 206,728 

Purm&l, west ... 162,830 

Bodwad, south-west ... 183,540 

Names omitted in all MSS ... { jM'flVz 

BShil, aonth 290,311 

BhadgAon, aonth ... ... 256,331 

Betfiwad, south ... 320,782 

B&er [BhAmer], west by south 595,968 

Th&Iner, west by south ... 594,239 

JAmod, east ... ... 175,844 

JAmner, midway between B.. 
and W 470,042 


Tankahs 

ChAndsir, south 198,900 

Talod, south [Jalam?] ... 317,205 

Chopra, west ... ... 730,965 

DAngri, south ... ... 315,325 

DAmri, west ... 325,300 

RAvcr,. west ... 883,655 

Renpur, east [ ? Ratanpur] 820,971 

SAvdA, south ... ... 430,008 

Shendurni, between B. and 

W. 104,754 

AAdilAbAd, east by south ... 527,223 

Idling, south ..a ... 352,644 

LohArA, south 247,965 

MAnjrud, east [MAnjal] ... 104,965 

NasirAbAd, south ... ... 824,925 

Name omitted in all MSS. ... 316,338 


In ancient times this country was a waste and but few- 
people lived about the fortress of Asir. The locality was 
traditionally connected with Ashwatthama* and established 
as a shrine. It is related that Malik Raji from whom 
Bahadur* is the ninth in descent, under stress of misfor- 
tune came from Bidar to these parts and established him- 
self in the village of Karondd,* a dependency of Thdlner, 
but being molested by the natives, he repaired to Delhi and 
took service under Sultan Firoz. The king admired his 
skill as a huntsman, and his reward being left to his own 
choice, he received a grant of that village and by judicious 
policy acquired possession of other estates and reclaimed 
much waste land. In the year 784 A.H. (A.D. 1382), he 
made Thalner hid seat of government, assumed the title 
of Aadil Shah and reigned for 17 years. He was succeeded 
by his son Ghizni Khan under the title of Nasir Shah, after 
which this province became known as Khandes. He 
teigned 40 years, 6 months, and 26 days. On his death 
his son Miran Shah administered the State. By some he 
is called Aadil Sh§h. Hje occupied the throne 3 years, 8 


^Son of DroUa, a hero of the MahUbhUrat, 

^BahAdnr KhAn FAru^f, 1598 A*D, last of the dynasty. 

* According to T., his was.^ KhAn JahAn one of the ministers in 

the coAift of AlA-ud-din Khfiji a^ -Af Muhammad Tughlaq. He claimed 
descent fitMli the Caliph Omar called Ivy Muhammad '*al PAmo’* or the discri- 
minator, on thg day that he publicly pre^essed his Conversion, because on 
that day *^Isl8m was made manifest and truth distinguished from falsehood.** 
^ as Suyuti's Hist aj ths CaUpks, Jarrett*s translation, p. 118. Karondaw 
Kamand, 12 m. n. of Thalner, 
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months and 23 days. He was followed by his son Mubarili 
Shah Chaukandi Sultan during 17 years, 6 mouths and 
29 days. His son Aadil Shim A 3 ntia whose name was 
Ahsan Khan, had a prosj^ous reign of 46 years, 8 months 
and 2 days. He remove to Burhdnpur and made himself 
master of Asir. Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, gave him his daughter in marriage. At 
his death, his brother Daud Shah reigned for 7 years, 1 
month and 17 days, Aadil Shah (II) son of Hasan took 
refuge in Gujerat. Sultan Mahmud Bigarah Raji gave 
him in marriage Ruqayya the daughter of Sultan Muzaffar, 
(his son) and accompan}ring him to Khandes, restored him to 
his kingdom and returned to his own. He reigned 13 years. 
He left two sons, Miran Muhammad Shah and Mubarik 
Shah. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat being on terms of 
friendly alliance with the first«named' made him. his heir, 
and guadian.to his nephew Mahmud and his own brother 
Mubarik. Miran Shin from a sense of their deserts, and 
with TOlitical sagadty did them no injury and contenting 
himself with the kingdom of Khandes, restored Mahmud 
to the sovereignty of Gujerat. He reigned 16 yearsi 2 
months and 3 days. When the measure of his days wu 
full, the nobles raised his son Raji to the thrcne. Miriln 
Mubarik wrested it fnm him and reigned in succeission 
to his brother, administering the government for 31 years, 
6 months and 6 days. He was succeeded by his son MirSh 
Muhammad who reigned 9 years, 9 months and 16 days. 
When he died, his younger brother Raja Ali Khan* was 
elected and assumed the title of Aadil Shah. His adminis- 
tration was conducted with ability and he was killed in the 

* Hit titter being mother <4 Hiria Shih. 

* He nurried t titter of Abnl FexL 
Khan4€sh Muslim rulsrs^ 

Melik RMi, RftlA Ahmed 
Ne^ 1^ ... 

Adil Kh. X ^ 

MnUrek Kb. 1, Chenkende 
^dU Kh. U, Aini 
Dittd Kh. 

Ghesni Kh t tee 
Muun Kh. 

*Alem Kh. (ntnrper)* 

*Adil Kh. III. CAlem Kh.) 

Mirin Mnhemmed Sh. X. ... 

Ahmed Sh* ... 

Mnbiiek Sh. H 

Mnhemmed Sh. 11. 

Heten Sh. * .... 

<Adil Sh. IV. (RAjl *AU Kh.) 

Behidnr Sh. (Q^ Kk.) ... 


A.H. 784/1382 A.D 
601/1388 
840/1437 
S44/1441 
861/1457 
907/1501 
914/1506 
914/1508 
914/1508 
91/1509 
.4/1520 
443/1537 
9«S/1537 
974/1566 
964/1576 
965/1577 

1006-1009/1597*1601 
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wars of the Deccan fighting on the side of his Majesty’s 
victorious troops. He was buried at Burhanpur, after a 
successful reign of 21 years, 8 months and 20 days. At 
his death the succession devolved on KhirA* Khan, his son, 
who took the name of Bahadur Shah. But the star of his 
destiny was obscure and in the 45th year of the Divine 
era, he was deprived of his kingdom as has been recorded 
in its proper place. 


SUBAH OF BERAR. 

Its original name was WardStat, from Wdrdd, the 
river of that name and tat, a bank. It is situated in the 
second climate. Its length from Baithalwadi to Biragarh 
is 200 kos, its breadth from Bidar to Handia 180 kos. On 
the east lie.<3. Biragarh adjoining Bastar; to the north is 
Handia; to the south Telingana;^ on the west Mahkarabad. 
It is a tract — situated between two hill-ranges having a 
southerly direction. One of these is called Bandah upon 
which are the forts of Gawilgarh, Narhdla and Melgarh. 
The other is Sahia, where rise the forts of Mahur add 
Ram^rh. 

The climate and cultivation of this province are re- 
markably good. There are many rivers, the principal of 
which is called Ganga Gautami called also the Godavari. 
As the Ganges of Hindustw is chiefly cmineeted with the 
worship of Mahadeo, so is this river with (the Rishi) 
Gautama. Wondoiiul tales are related regar^g it and 
it is held in great sanctity. It rises near Trimhaf^ in the 
Sahia range and passing through the country Ahmad- 
nagar, enters Berar and flows into Ttlingdnd. When 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, pilgrims flock frcmi all ^u±s to 
worship.' The Tali and Tapti are also venerated. Another 
river the Puma rises near DewalgSon, and again the Warda 


^ Aft proYixice cor^eftpoadt with the indent Tri^KtiUnga, 

Gen. Cnnulngham thinks X^lintfene, to he ptobebly, a alight oonttaction of 
Tvi4!MsMtk. See Anc. Ind^ p; 519. 

* NAidc^Difttript, abont 50 inilea from the Indian Ocean. At thia 

apOt ia an artificial ^raaeraolr. tmel i ed by a flight of 90 atepa» into 
which the wafl# tricklea drop by from the lipa of an earthen laaage 
ahronded W h Cfloiopy of atone. 

*Once in entry 12 yeaca^ a great bathing leatieai called Pushkanm, ia 
held on ^e hijika ef Godateri^ .altemately. ipith the other eleven aacred 
rivera of Iitdia.. .The ‘moft fieqae nt ed apota are the aoorce at Trimbak, 
BhadraE^alanr iOhr the left bank about lOO mika above kAjAmahendri, the 
latter itself, and flie yiUage of KotipAU. /. G. TiU, varianta Pdli, Pati. 
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issues forth ten kos higher up than Ihe source of the Tali. 
The Napta* also rises near D^algSon, 

In this country the terin for a Chaudhri [village head* 
man] is Desmukh, for a Qanungo, Des Pondia; the Muqad- 
dAm is called Patil and the Patwari, Kulkami, 

Elichpur is a la^-ge city and the capital. A flower 
violet in colour is found here and is very fragrant. It is 
called Bhui champah* and grows close to the ground. 

At the distance of 7 kos is Gawil, a fortress of almost 
matchless strength. In it is a spring at which they water 
weapons of steel. 

Pandr is a strong fort on an eminence which two 
streams surround on three sides. 

Kherla is a strong fort on a plain. In the middle of it 
is a small hill which is a place of worship. Four kos from 
this is a well, into which if the hone of any animals be 
thrown it petrifies, like a cowrie-shM only smaller. To the 
east of this resides a Zaminddr named Chdtwdi (sjatiba) 
who is maker of 2,000 cavalry, 60,000 foot -and more than 
100 elephants. Another such Zaminddr is named Dddhi 
Rdo who possesses 200 cavalry, and 6,000 foot. To the 
north is Ndhar Rdo a chief whose force consists of 200 
horse and 6,000 foot. Formerly in this neighbourhood, 
was a Zaminddr named Hatid, but now his possessions are 
under other subjection and the whole race are Gonds. 
Wild elephants are found in this country. The chiefs were 
always tributary to the kings of Malwa; the first, to the 
governor of Garha, and the others to the government of 
Handia. Namdlah is a strong fortress on a hill, containing 
many buildings. Bija Rdo is a Zaminddr in the neighbour- 
hood who has a force of 200 cavalry and 5,000 foot. An- 
other is Dungar Khdn with 60 horse and 3,000 foot : both 
of the Gond tribe. Near Bdldpur are two streams, about 
the borders of which are found various kinds of pretty 
stones, which, are cut and kept as curiosities. Six kos 
distant war the head-qparters of Prince Sultan Murad 
which grew into a fine city under the name Shahpur. 

Near Melgarh is a spring which petrifies wood and 
other substances that are tmown into it. 

• Na^ ta_<!oubt£ttUy written in Ptrtiflii, '*he grrcat Penganga is evidently 
mean^bttt only one small feeder of it rises here; NPTAasPNNA. 

* The 5. ul M. calls it Bhukt ChamffL and ac Is '*it grows also in Bengal ; 
it shoots from the ground with leaves like the ginger-plant^ and till the rainy 
season it continues in growth and is green. In the winter it withers away 
and dis^pears altogether.” The word is properly Bhum Chofnpak, 
ground Champak”, and is the Koempferia Rotnnda. 
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Kallam (Kalamb), is an ancient city of considerable im- 
portance ; it is noted for its buffaloes. In the vicinity is a 
Zaminddr named Bahjeo of the Gond tribe, more -generally 
known as Chanda : a force of 1,000 horse and 40,000 foot is 
under his command. Birdgarh which has a diamond mine 
and where figured cloths and other stuffs are woven, is under 
his authority. It is but a sh<»t time since that, he wrested 
it from another chief. Wild elephauts abound. 

About Bdsim is an mdigenous race for the most part 
proud and refractory called Hatkars: their force consists 
of 1,000 ^valry and 0,000 infantry. Banjara is another 
Zaminddri, with 100 horse and 1,000 foot. At the present 
time it is under the authority of a woman. Both tribes are 
Rajputs. 

Mdhur is a fort of considerable strength situated on 
a hill. Adjacent is a temple dedicated to Durgd, known in 
this country as Jagadathd [>sjagatdhatri]. Here the 
buffaloes are of a fine breed and yield half a man and more 
of milk. The* Zaminddr is a Rajput named Indr'adeo and 
is entitled Rdnd. He commands 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Mdnikdrug is a remarkable fort on a hill surrounded by 
extensive forests. It is near Chanda, but up to the present 
is independent territory. 

Jitanpur is a village in the Sarkar of Pdthri, where 
there is a thriving trade in jewels and other articles of 
value. 

Telingdnah was subject to Qutb ul Mulk' but for some 
time past has been under the authority of the ruler of Berar. 

In Iridur and Nirmal there exist mines of steel and 
other metals. Shapely stone utensils are also carven here. 
The breed of buffaloes is fine and, strangely enough, the 
domestic cocks are observed to have bones and blood of a 
black colour.* A Zaminddr called Chandneri,* is Desmukh, 
a man of the most distinguished character, who has a force 
of 300 horse. Rdmgir is a strong fort on a hill, enclosed 
by forests. Wild elephants arc numerous. It has not as 
yet been annexed to the empire. 


* Warangal was the ancient capital of this kingdom founded by the 

Narapati Andhras which was also consideted to include the coast territory 
from the mouth of the Ganges to that of KistnS known as Kalinga. After 
the invasion of Ala u*d din in 1303» it c^xyitnued Vith some interruptions 
under Hindu rule iill its remains were inthrf^rated in the dominions oi Quli 
Pntb Shflh the founder of Uie Qutb Shahi dynasty, in 1512 with Golcoiida as 
tts capital. ^ 

♦ see Constable’! ed. of Bernier, p. 2S1, note. 

• Var. Jayabiri, 
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honor is a division of Mehkar, and a place of great 
sanctity. The Brahmans call it Bishart Gaya. There are 
three Gayas, where the performance of good works can be 
applied as a means of deliverance to the souls of deceased 
ancestors; namely, Gaya in Behar which is dedicated, to 
Brahma, Gaya near Bijapur dedicated to Rttdra, . and this 
one. Here is also a reservoir, having a spring in it of great 
depth, and measuring a kos in length and in breadth, and 
surrounded by lofty hills. The water is brackish, but 
when taken from the centre or at its sides, it is sweet. It 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and saltpetre is here produced and yields a con- 
siderable revenue. 

On the summit of a hill is a spring at the mouth of 
which is carved the figure of a bull. The water never flows 
from this spring to the other, but when the 30th lunar, day 
(conjunction) falls on a Monday, its stream flows into the 
large reservoir. In the neighbourhood, is a Zamindar called 
Wdilah of the Rajput tribe, commanding 200 horse and 
2,000 foot. Another is called Sarkath, also a Rajput, and 
possesses 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Batialah is a fort of considerable strength on a hill, of 
which Fatal Nagari is a dependency. In the sides of the 
hill twenty-four temples have been cut, each containing re- 
markable idols. The zamindar is Medni Rdo, a Rajput, 
with 200 horse and 1,000 foot. Another is Kdmdeo, a 
Rajput having under him 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

This Subah contains 16* sarkdrs and 142 (should be 
242) parganahs. From an early period the revenues were 
taken by a valuation of crops, and since the tnnkah of this 
country is equal to 8 of Delhi, the gross revenue was 3 J 
hrors of tankahs or 56 kroYs of dams' (Rs. 14,000,000). 
Some of the Deccani princes increased the revenue to 
37,625,350 tankahs. In the time of Sultan Murad a further 

• But 6uly 13 Sarkars are named in the detailed statcmcijJ^ given in the 
followinc pages. 

• 'rlus makes 16 dSms to the tankah. In the revenue statement of 
Khandesh, the iankah is reckoned at 40 ddms. That of Gujerat=atwo-fift!is of a 
dfim or 100 to the rupee of 40 dJms. Baylcy H/st. of Gujerdt, p. 6. If Prince 
MurUd^s increa.se be added to that of the Deccani princes^ the total gives 
40,162,804 tmkahs. This .sum multiplied by 16 resu!t.s in 642,604,864 dStns. 
As 40 Akbari d.Sfns are equivalent to a rupee, the above total represents 
16,065,121 rupees. Under Akbar, according to the I. G. the land tax of Berfir 
was Rs. 17,376,117. Under Shfih Jahan, Rs. 13,750,000, and under Aurangzeb, 
15,350,6^, but the latter amount, taken by ^Ir. R. Thomas from Manucci, is 
given by Tiefifcnthaler from the same authority as 10,587,500. See his disser- 
tation on the apparent inaccuracies of calculation in the registers of the 
empire «nd their cause. Vol. I, p. 65, 
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addition of 2,637>454 Berari tankohs was made. The total 
amounted to 40,162,704 Berari tankahs. The original 
amount and the additional increase were thus tabulated, 
the whole reaching the amount of 642,603,272 Delhi dams. 

Eight parganahs' of the Sdrkar of Kallam (ICalamb) 
were annexed to Chanda, the revenue of which is not in- 
cluded, nor those of 22 parganahs of ths Sarkar of Kherla, 
held by Chatwa (Jatiba) and some few other Zaminddrs. 

Sarkar of GdwU. 


Containing 46 parganahs. Revenue 134,666,140 dams. 
Suyurghdl 12,874,048 dams. 



Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghai 

D 


Revenne 

D 

Suynr- 

ghai 

D 

Sub. dia. of Bllich- 



Thugaon 

5,600,000 


pur, has a fort of 



Chakhli, (Banjaras) 



stone and brick 






on the plain 



Cav. 2,500 Inf.) .. 


... 

a.shti 

4.800,000 

... 

Daryapur 


... 

Aron 

3 200 000 


Dhamori 


1.118,540 

Anji 


••• 

Ridhpur 


... 

Anjangaon .. 


• •• 

Sarasgaon .. 


49a000 

Karyat Bahil 


• •• 

Qasbah Serdia 


1,015,890 

„ Bari 

114.368 

82,368 

Sarsbn 


• •• 

Bhadkali 



^lor 



Basrauli 

1,280 000 

... 

Karyat Sherpur 


... 

Beawada 



Karhatha Kuram 


... 

Palaskher 



Kholapur 

4,870,114 

70.114 

Karyat Paia, (100 



Karanja, Badhona, 






2 mahals .. 


••• 

Gonds) 


• •• 




Baror 

1,280,000 

•*« 

Kherah, 2 mahals 


... 

Qasbali Baligaon 

817,350 

177,350 

Kumargaon 


... 

,, Postah 

814 416 


jKaranja Bibi 


1,400,000 

Radharamani 

LiiiJ 


Kurha 


... 

Tivsa 

■jR® jSHH 


Mane 


..4 

Maner 

■BfiSSSSj 


Nandgaon Pith 



Manjarkher 



Nanogdon .. 

6,633,820 

233,826 

Malkher 

■rr??) W!i 


Parganah Nir 


... 

Manglor, (Mangrol) 

2,800,000 


Hatgaon 



Murjfii [Mojhri] 

4.800,000 

... 



••• 


Sarkar of Pandr. 


Containing £ Pdrganos. Revenue 13,440,000 Dams. 


Revenue- 

J>. 

Sub. dist. of Panfir, has a 
lofty stone > fort,, surround- 
ed on 3 sides by water ... 4,000,000 
SewanbUrha, Kant Barhd ... 640,000 

Shelu, 10 horseihen, 400 foot 1,600,000 


Revenue 

D. 

l^eljhari, 100 horsemen, 400 
foot, Rajput 2,400.000 

^htnd^fion Karar, 25 horse, 

400 foot, Rajput C-Nand- 
gaon Qazi of map} ... 4.800,000 
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Sarkir*<i^ KUtrta. 

Conteinhig 86 Pargonafcs. ' ReTefiue 17,600,000:Ddii»s. 


RevetitiC' 

X). 

Attier, hti a stone fort on 
the plain. Rajput, 100 

hora^t 2*000 foot 3,200,000 

AsWt 160,000 

Patih 1,200,000 

fiheadihl, Rajput, 100 horse, 

2,000 foot 1,000,000 

Ban^, Chandji MaU (?) 20 
horse, 50(? foot ... ... 2,800,000 

Basad, (Masod), Brahman, 

Gond, 10 horse, 100 foot ... 480,000 

Pauni, Rajput, 40 horse, 500 
foot ... M. -v i00,000 


Maioi 

Mangah 

Sew& 

jamkher 

Belwali 

Sirai 

ChakhU 

Khawar [ ? Kenaur] 
Waldah 


Revenue 

D. 

Stfbiifh* diet, of Kherla, Ra|* 
put, I/>han, Oond, 50 
horse, 2,000 foot .V. 3,200,1100 

Bather, Atner, 2 mahals, 

Oond, 100 horse, 2,000 foot t,000,00d^ 
Sainkherah ... .i. 2,000j00tf 

Qaabah Taror ... ... 480,000 

Mundivi, Brahman, Gond, 

10 horse, 100 foot ... 480.000 

Muitai ... ... ... ‘ 

Durgah 

N ar a ngwari [ ?Maramjhiri] 


Bari 

waigaon 

Deo thlnah 
Bari 

Saloi 

Ramiok ... 

Janabak [ fHalbaUk] 
Tomar [ ? Choparj 
Hahiyapur 


Sarkdt of Namdla. 


Ccmtaining 34 Parganas. Revenue 130,964,476 Dams. 
Suyurghdl 11,038,422 Dams. 


1 

Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghil 

D 


Revenue 

D 

Bttjmr- 

T 

Aakot 

6,470,066 

70,066 

Dharor 

1,200.000 


Ai^aon, Dogar, 



Dhenda 

5.600,000 


&mdf 50 horse. 



Rohankher 

2.000.000* 

••• 

2,000 foot 


...' 

Rajor 

1,000,000 

atpfioo 

Amnar And; Jtlpt, 2 

- 


SheoW 



toahals 


... 




Angblah 

11:200 000 


Rarankher .. 

6^400,000 

800,040 

Baiapnr 



Rothal 

1,409,000 


Panpw 



Kothil 


... 

Bjbrsi l^kli 

E 


MangOon 

4,800.000 

... 




Mahen 


280.000 

Pa&r^aikh Babu 


K232S 

Malkapar 


... 

ga^jpih Barigaon 



]VIelgarh, (from pro- 




3.842500 

K26250C 

ceraa of road tolls 





660006 

or safe-conduct 



BaduVi^^huU 

2764,450 

844 

ptisporu) 



Bad^\ltaulU . 

KnEm 


Raryat Rajor 




rrxSoQKo 


Madura, (Naudura) 

1700000 


JafwnP 

400 OOO 


Qasbah Hatgion 

i,soaeoo 


blfidot 

4,8^,000 

«7,0M 



. 
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Sarkar of K^lUttf* {^^alamb). 

CoikUitaitig 31 Pirganahs. Rtvtnut d2,'33B,000 Dims 

in money.. 


ladttd [Undri] 
Amrio^i 
X'ni lAnM} 

INiiati nrasdaj .. 

BW 

Belur 

TBkgion 

Talegaon, WaigSoti 
Dangar 

Rllegicm 

Silod 

Kttrha 


Reimiie 

t ). 

1 . 600.000 
. 3 , 600.000 
1.200.000 
2 . 800.000 
100.000 

4 . 800.000 

1 . 600.000 

200.000 

3 . 200.000 

060,000 


g ilia Kallam 
Uw 
[llSicr 

NOigAon ... 
Na 4 l«l|gion 
Vant 

Barkhoiida or 
(tn tae 
ZamlnilBf) 

Malbort 

Chandiv 

La&abiH [? I«(<%^rh] 




rark 


ot • 


Rwtmim 

liSlooo 

i . eoo , o 50 

wm 

MO . 0 OO 
128 , ote 


Sarkar of Basim. 


Containing 8 ParganaJts. Revenue 82,625,250 Dams 
in money. Suytirghal 1,825,250. 


“1 

' 

1 Ravanac 

1 

Sayat* 

gItAl 

D 


Revenae 

D 

09 

m 

Aatida .. 1 

Sabarb. «lut. of R8- 
mm. RAjput. 100 i 
iKHrsa. 1.000 foot .. 
BOthi (Pathril 

1 

|4J64.000 

8,]6I.2S0 

2.400,000 

MJOOQ 

161.2.60 

Chir Thina 

Kalambah Kfiri 

Kafari and Bftmni .. 
Manglnr 

Narai 

4.800000 

82oaooo 

1.200.000 

a , 2ooeoo 

4,000.000 

1,600,000 


Sarkar of Makar. 

Johtttinmg 20 Parganahs. Revenue 42.885,444 Dams 
in money. Suyarg^uil Dams. 


Aiiaiiig 
A mar Khi r 


Chiktit 
Chincholt ... .... 

Sul>arb. flUt. Of MAkar^Mith 


Kevonac . ;; 

- J • 

nOo .000 
. . 0 . 400 , 000 , 


(^»bah. M| c S<i^ah. ^ityttrr. flCoriiidhj 

^£^1 ... . HpiT [Manttial 

.. ... ao,^ iN«n.! 3 pu)r 


2.406,m 6 lUId 


ool 











Contaiiimg 8 iWgAMlb.^ Revidxtt 11,400,600 Dims 

- ■ ''ih.-msioty. 

UMfWtm 
D. 

gmi $.mm 

... 

CMniVir ... 2 u 406 lO 00 

Jiir (?J«m] ... I.Mo!oOO 


Revenue 

D. 

Riior 

Ketnik 2jm,m 

Heir ... lM»*00b 


Sfurka^ of Pathrii 

Containing 18 Pargonahs. Revijenue 80,805,9$4 Dams 
in mraey. Svyurghal 11,580,954 I>am5. 



SarkSr of ToUngSna, 

Containing 19 Pargmnahs. Revenue 71,904,000 Dams in 
money. Snyurghal 6,600,000 Dams. 

IlcvttiM ! Rerenm 

0. 0. 

nidw ... ... 4^.000 fiMyit Khadawand Khflzi ... M0,ate 

0tta|i ... ... 800.000 Dhalcii^ [?0ea;ltir) 08 

IwlhMi. SmymrgkU 4,400,000 8,000,000 lUjor, Suyutgm 800,000 ..'. 1,000.080 

WOuri Sufurgm 400,000 ... 1,000,000 Kotgir, Sttyurgkdl 1,000,004 2400.0*4* 

wmim ' V. ...0,400.000 Kharki ... 0,40RO*0 

nakoadO 0,400,000 Konambet ... 0i*.«*0 

Biaupt-^ ... 2.400,000 LahciM ... . II^OO.OOO 

Maort .^200,000 Mudhot ... .. 0,400.400' 

IhOtair ... ... 1 , 000,000 Wmwl .. o,40i<.4no 

T*8diarat ... ... 1,800,000 

SarkarofRamgath [-Rinigirj 
Containing 5 Par/ranahs. Revenue 9,60O,OOO Dams 

in money. 

Reveno* ‘ Risvfii,:.- 

0. T: 

M Ardk ... . 800,000 KlMMlvah (>lth8ailkr] ... 3,2«>,0ni> 

SabPfe di»t. oi ROmgir ... 2,000.000 Mai More ... ... ... OOO.'iOf' 

Cbiaar .4.200,000 
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Sarkar of MehKar 

CoQtaininig 4 Parganahs. ^ Revfpi^ip 4i6*173»00p. IJam^ 
in money. Suy^f^^ll^t6, wO Dams. 

Revenue Revenue 

D. D. 

Suburtan district of Mehkar, X>e#it^&oii ... ... 5,O0IMM 

7 divisions 2,S60.0(m Jkkkar Riierla, SuyurgMl 

Tetnumi [?Samarnil ... 7,200|006 ... 


Sarkd¥ of BaithtthOadi. 

Containing 9 Pargatid^. Reyiehue 19,1^,000 Dams. 
Suyurghal 4,860,000 Dams. 


Revenncii ' Revenne 

D. i D. 

OAdaiigSun 400,000!! DahBd [«Dhir] ... 4,800,000 

.\nawan [Anva] ... ... 40,000^ DhSwer [sDhiora] ... 2,000,000 

Baithal-wSdi 1,200,000$ Seoni ... 040,000 

ChaodM^i-Chandon ... uso^ sanolad BMh [ ? Shilod 
ChikhU 2,000,00^ Barnd] ... I,000i00e 


Tilia firoyinoe , was deffendentt pn I the ruler ol the 
Deccan. D\iringthe reign w. Sultan Mhhipud, ivii Sa^^d^^ 
rebelled, anil kept him under 'restraint, and the sovereignty 
was assumed by Fath-ullaK who had held the office m 
Imad-ul-Mulk.' He ruled'Shf four years. At his death, 


* Imfid-nl-Mulk one of the cddea^ pf the Bahmani ministers had been 
appointed to the government of Berir by Muhammad ShSh II of the Bahmani 
^nasty (A.D. ^ 146^1482) wfitr the ativice , of hxa prime minister Mahmud 
Gawab, to whom * thta^ d^Mty owed its splendour, and which joshed at his 
death. Mahmud 11 (A.D. 1482-^1518) fdr a^' period of 37 >efir8 was content 
with thp nominal sovereignty leaving the real power in the hands of Qasini 
Barid and his son Amir, the founder of the Barid Shdhi dynasty of Ahtiiaddbftd. 
The Bahmani kingdom was now broken UP into five independent sovereignties, 
c&./CKe Barid Slifthu Um Adit SliSld of Bij$p^^ the Nizfim Sh§hi of Ahtnad- 
iiagar, the Qutb Shfihi of Golcoi^ and the ImAd Shdl^ ^ Berlr* Ijafid-nl- 
^t^lk, id the general einn^chT seii^ j^e ^gpvfniment which^ had besfi^ entrualed 
td. him ^nd oeclated His independence m 44^. 1484. The succession it thns 
idv'en...ih the U. T, . /' 

1484. Path u*i lah Bahmaxi|| governor, of BerSr, became independeaft; 

„ , AU u*4 din. Imid Slmhr d^ed nia capital at Gdweli ' s* s 

/ 1^,. Darya Imfid Shah, marrijed his daughter to Hasan NisAm Shfli. 

— BuriiAn ImAd ShAh, deposeil . hy ^ his ministers. 

1568. Tufal, whose usurpation was opposed from AhmniTnagar and family 
of ImAd ShAh and TufAl was extinguished. In the appendix to 
ElphinidiMt'i the dates are 

as fdfjiprs :-* _ 


Fatah Ullah 
AU n'd din 




... 1484 
.. 1504 


Deiya (about) w.. ... 1529 

Bnrtiin (perhapsi . n ... 1560 
Muring the TufAl usurped tlSS gove#- 

ment and the State merged in>tliajfi4^f in Ai^v 1 jW2. ^ 


v^-j r 
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his son Ala-ud-din, took the sWe title and feigned 40,3rears. 
His son Darya I^an succeeded, and, eiypyed the govern- 

i^ent for 16 yesrs. Aft<^ hihir' his Ion, Bdrhan, 
was rais^ to the; thronie, ibiit the nohles pdi^diously dsuiped 
the adminiatfation, till Mur^a Niz2ih-ttl-Midk conquered 
and adnexed the country to Ahniadnagar. 



SyBAH OF GI^ARAT. 

It is situaiy^ iidf climate. Ii;s from 

BurhSnpUr to J^gAt in is 308 

kos; its bifes^t^ from /sw to tbe pwt of k^f , 

and froim Iddr to KamhHaya^ ^Tnh&y)^^ W On the 
east lies Khandes; to the hoitn jalor and Idar; to the south, 
the ports of Daman and Kambhayot, and on the west, Jagat 
which is on the seashmre. Mountains rise towards the 
south. It is watered by noble rivers. Besides the ocean, 
there are the Saharmatti (Savamamati), the Batrak, the 
Mahendri, the Narbadah, the Tapti, the Saraswati, and 
two springs called Ganga aad famna. The dimate is tem> 
perate and the sandy character of the soil prevents it from 
turning into mud in the rmny seascm. The staple crops are 
Jowari, and Bdjra, which form the prindpal food m the 
people. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Wheat and 
some food grains are imported from M&Vwa and Ajmer, and 
■ rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly ^ valuation 
of crops, survey being seldom resorted to. The prickly 
pear is planted round fidds and about gardens and makes 
a goodly fence, for this reason the country is difficult to 
traverse. From th^ numerous groves ci mango and other 
trees it may be said to resemble a garden. From Patton* to 
Baroda which is a distant of a 100 kos, groves of mango 
yidd ripe and sweet fruit. Some kinds are sweet even 
vhen unripe. Fine figs grow here and musk-melons are 
ielidous in flavour both in summer and winter, and are 
ibundant during two months in both seasons ^ The grapes 
u:e only moderate in^ qumitity : flowers and fruit in gr^t 
plenty. From the thi(^ growth of forest sport is not satis- 
racto^j jeopards* abound in the wilds. 

The roofs oi houses are usually of tiles and the walls 
of burnt bride and lime. Some prudently prepan the foun- 
dations of stone, and of considerable breadth, while the walls 
have hollow spaces between, to whidi they have secret 
access. The usual vehides are two-wheded drawn by two 
oxen. Painters, seahengravers and other handicrammen 

• I. G. AnliUwIn PatUa, l«t. SS* SI' W V., loof. TT* 10' 30* B. «a Uie 
Saraswati. one id Hit oldest and mbit reoowned towns of Gnjarit. 

* The term ytw is empk^rtd in lim ft and 28 Vol. I. (Book II) for leopards 
generally inohiaiqf the hnOting lecpordt-^a Jnbata), being used indifferently 
with the common name for the Ittitr, 
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are oountkssr. TIm^ inlay mother-o «pearl vrith greet skill 
and enake beautiful boxes and inki^ttds; Stnin s^ked 
with . gold thread and of the Idada Chirahy Fotak * 
Jgmahwdr, Khard^ und velvets and brocades are here idnU 
fully manufactured. Imitations of f tuffs, f roan) VlSirkey, 
Bur<^, and Persia are also; produced. They m^ce lil^ 
wise excellent swords and daggers of the kinds famdha^, 
andi^iCba^wak, and bows and arrows. There is a briide’ 
trade in jewelry and silver is imported from ^rkey and 
IrSq. 

At first Pattan* was the capitSl of the province, next 
Champaner and at the present day, AhmadSbSd. The 
latter is a notde city in a high state of ptoSperiiy, mtuated - 
on the banks at the Sabannatti. It lies in latnude 25^.* 
For the* pleasantness of its climate and its display of the ^ 
choicest, productions of the whole globe it is almost 
unrrvall^. It has two for^, outside of which are 360 
^p^ers of a special kind which they Call Purer* in each of 
which all the requisites of a city are to be found- ^ 
preset time only 84 of these are fiomishing. The city 
contains 1,000 stone mosques, each having two nsinarets 
and rare inscriptions. In the Rasuldbdd Pura is the tonib 
of Shah A dtam Bqkhdri. Batwah* is a village 8 kos from 


‘ Sec p. 53, (note S) V<S. n. Book m, end pp. aS-flS of VoL X, Bk X 
CMr^h is • pMi-colo«r^ cloth used for torbansw JSfnawOr, i» « kind Of 
d<!>wered wo6Uen.Mttd, well known, Khdt9 an undulated silk cloth. 

f See p. 110, VolJl^ Book I. 

* Of sttcceasive dynasties of Rdlpnt kinffs from 745 to U94 A.D« 
ChdtHpdnet was taken by Mahmnd Oligirah) of Ahmadibid after a iiegk, it 
it said, of 12 yeers end was made hit capital and continned fo be thek m 
the Gnjarit hingn till abont 1550 A.D. I. O. 

46^ Nii long. 72® ar 3<r B. The Bntperor Antnageeb had a 
dider^nt pB^^n of ita .^mate and called it among other abnahro epithfib^ 
JiJianttuniiSM dr die Abode of Itell. 8de Bayley, p. Of. 

* A quarter or ward of a town, having its own gatnray*^ The I. G. hea 

Pol and describea it as a block of honses varying In aise from small ^conrta 
of 5 df m tb latte qnditera of the city conteining as nishy it tOiOdO inhsbi- 
tanb.. are generally crossed by one main afreet edt^A gate; 

at eath jSdjmLnt^ivided into smaller blocks each wm ito atpirafo Stfo- 

ZAffnieiit ^Iwe f* b ief the>r»”ghfori». 

Ima PetnaiH/ the var^t Baiwoh being relegnted to the netei» 
halt ^ beat anthoritiea concur in the latter reeding. For Qntb-i-Aitam, tee 
**'^1^, p. 128, arid Briggs* Cities of Gnjarashtra^ p. 2M. BagMUng tte 

pnij ^ tiib ^jSttda^gren 1^ 


against 


UHcbOfl^fe qv^ the tmnbb Briggs v 

it ik tlicit ^tthi-AIum on a Jonrney to liic mMji 
» atone and picUns it up, said, “Can this be atooa, wood or boar" aad the 
atwMwatiaw cBiaad.. A visitor who had precedad Brigga oa a vicit to tUa 
to. hfaa. cs.lollMW: "The siw aiantionad Abal Pi^ ;ii» corraat. 
The atoec b aot aow oa the aepnlchre bnt depo^tad ia the ohM Said'a hoaaki 
Qif S t iwwaaaa b paid to b aad on sndi o cc a a i o aa aa viaitera daaita to aea It, 
n. ia iwwimted aiMar a covering rf hrocada. It tppMn J» be- patriM wood, 
^ tMukar Pkto pvea it the appeariinoa of ban oaydbad; that portioa vbaia 
it haa Imm chippe d , by the hand of Akhar when na viaitod Batwa : ia oroHm g 







Ahmadibdd where an the tombs of Qutb-i-Aalam father 
of Shah ASlam, and of other eminent personages. In the 
vicinity are fine gardens. Over the tomb is suspended a 
covering of about the measure of a cubit, partly of wood, 
partly of stone and a part al«> of iron, regarding whidi they 
r^te wonderful stories. At a distance of three hos is the 
village oi Sarkhech (Sarkhej) where repose Shaikh Ahmad 
KhaUu,* Sultan Ahmad aiter whom Ahmaddbdd is luuned, 
and many other princes. Indigo' of good quality is here 
grown and exported to Turkey and other countries. 

Twelve kos from Ahmadabid is MahmudabSd & city 
founded by Sultan Mahmud, in which are beautiful 
buildings extending to an area of 4 kos square. The whole 
is sbrrounded by a wall and at every half kos is a pleasure 
house and a preserve in which deer and other kinds 'of game 
are at large. 

The chief of Idar is a ZamindSr named NarSin DSs, 
and of such austere life that he first f^s his cattle unth 
com and then picks up the grains from their dung and 
makes this his food, a sustenance held in much esteem by 
the Brdhmans. He is regarded as the head of the i?5#hor 
tribe and has a following of 600 horse and 10,000 foot. 

The ports of Ghoga and Kambhayat (Cambay) »e 
inchided in this (Gogo) Sarkar. The latter is a forge dty 
where merchants of divers kinds reside and wherein are fine 
buildings and much merchandise. Vessels sail from and 
trade to Ght^ah. The cargoes are put info small ships 
called Tawari which transport them to Kambhayat. 

In Kart are fine oxen, a pair being worth' 800 
and according to their shapeliness, strengtf^ atfo spera 
fetching ^n a larger price. 

JhSb^ar was formerly a separate principality b^iiain- 
ing 1,200 villages. Its length is 70 kos and its h^dth 40. 
It turiilshdl iCOOO horse and the same number of infantry. 
Now it possesses but 2,000 hor^ and 3,000 foot. Its tmler 
ufos subject to the king of Gujarat: It formed four diiyi* 
sfems, the inhUbitauts mostly of the f hdla tribe of IU|ppfo. 

to Abbot of iho tlf^ fibrt or Tcin of Ilio*oio6dl Ittd 

nj^ the o^^ito ’iidOi where it haoo bOcli gremd amtWMi ^ 

boifW' tliO' '0{»0MWtifie"of 

*Bef VeSW't Kisi. 0 / aM taoJ A de$eripikm Of nmt€ 

niioeoieilfto*^ Hope end Fergttttoii^B 

t060. luiottii ie bne of the WiwnO In 
Swiiiar of <N9t6fO Brifgft^ dttei if CufatwMrui 'p. 27$; v 



GUJARAT-^PARGANAS ANii CITIES 

At the pre^nt day it is accoiintpd aJ^organa of Ahmad&tiSd, 
and its villages and districts are stiininarized in the follow- 
ing tdble. 

Great Jkaldwar contains Biramg^don residence of the 
chief, Halod, Wadhwdn, Koha, Daran Gadra, Bijana, Pdtri 
which has a salt-pit, Sahdld, Baroda, Jhinjhuwdrd, Sanjdn, 
(?Sanand), Dhulhar, Mandal. 

Parganahs of Machhukhantd contain Morbi, Rdmpur, 
Tankdrd, Khanjarid, Malia, Razor, in the vicinity of which 
pearls are. found, Dhansar, Amrol (Amreli). 

Parganahs of Jdmhuji contain Jdmbn, Limri, Sidni. 

Parganahs of Chauh is i, chief seat of the Parindr tribe 
contain Morbi, with 30 villages and Chotild with 55 villages. 
Now Mo r6» with 7 districts is included in Sorath, 

Patton has two forts, one of stone and one of brick. It 
lies in long. 117° 10', lat. 23° 30 . It produces fine oxen 
that will travel 50 kos in half a day. Go^ cotton cloths are 
here woven and are taken to di.stant parts as gifts of value. 

Sidhpur is a town on the Sarsuti and a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

Barnagar [Vadnagar] is a large and ancient city and 
containing 3,OOD pagodas, near each of which is a tank ; it 
is chiefly inhabited by Brahmans. 

Chdmpdner is a finely situated fort on a crag of great 
height ' ; the approach to it for two kos and a half is extre- 
mely.- difficult. Gates have been posted at intervals. At 
bne place a cutting about 60 yards long has been made 
across which planks are laid which can be removed when 
necessity arises. Fine fruits abound. 

Surat is a celebrated port. The river Tapti runs by 
it and at a distance of 7 kos thence, falls into the sea. 

Rdnder on the opposite side of the Tapti is a port depen- 
dent on .Swra#; it w'as formerly a large city. The ports of 
Khandeu'i aiid Balsdr also are a part of the Surat division. 
Numerous fruits abound especially the pine a^le, and oils 
of aU, kinds and rare perfumes are obtainable. The followers 
df iZdroaster coming' from Persia, settled here. They follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pazend, and erect funeral 
stfii^tures. Thus, through the wide tolerance of His Majesty 
every sect enjoj's freedom. Through the negligence of the 
^ministers of state and thd commanders of the frontier pro- 

*jricfleiillialer slates iluit Uic fortress on tlie sttniniii tif ilio liill is ('ailed 
Panaj:artt and ilie town at its fool Cliriinpriner. 
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vin^, many of Sar}t5rs are in the possession o| 

European nations, such sls Daman, Sanjan,' Tarapur, 
Mahvm and Base (Bassein) that are both cities and ports. 

Bfearo; (Broach) has a fine fort. The Narbada, flows 
past it in its course to the cfcean^ It is accounted a maritime 
^wn of first rate importance, and the pmts of KSii/i, 
Ghandhar, Bhdbhut andBhankora {[Bhakora] are its depen* 
dencies. 

Near the town of Hansot is a game preserve 8 kos in 
length by 4 in breadth, full of deer and other animals. The 
cover is rich and fresh with verdure, being situated on the 
banks of the Narbada and is perfectly level. 

The Sarkar of Sorath^ was an independent territmy; 
having a fmrce of 50,000 cavalry and 100,OQO infantry, tm 
ruling tribe being Ghelot. Its length from the port of 
Ghogo (Gogo) to that of ArSmdde*. is 125 kos; its breadth 
from Sardhar ( ? Sadrd, n. of .^hmadabad) to the seaport of 
Dili, 72 kos. On the east it is bounded by A hmadabad; on 
the north by the State of Kachh (Cutch) ; on the south and 
west by the (Indian) Ocean. Its climate is healthy, its 
fruits and flnwers . numerous and grapes and melons grow 
here. This territory is divided into 9 districts each inl^a- 
bited by a different tribe, as follows : — 

Pargatiahs of new Sorath. 

Jtmahgafh with suburban district, Salian^wr^ Barwa 
fBantva], Hdnsawar , . Chawra Ranter, Kandolnai Hast 
jati, Undi Bagsard, Mahandrd [Mandurda], Bhdntror 
[Ghantwar], and others. 

Parganahs of old Sorath, called Ndghar , . 

Pattan Somndth, Aunah^ Dehvdrah, MangUfr, Ke/rindr, 
Mnl Mahddeo, Chorwdr J Diu, &c, 

pargdnahs of Gohelwdrah. f r ,., 

Ldtln, Luliyanahi Bhimpurp Jasdhom, Mdi^m, Bfrai, 
Sehor. ^ ^ ^ 

* A' 4iltaig« ai tiiSaS DUt., wteir^ the i^rsis first ' in 

iadhAluKnn|.tiR ti|e PortsQtvt** after Uieic time as St. Jolai; I. Gi 

‘The aamc for KitMe#lir,,’M^tiriftatta and Prakritised in fhat of 
Sorath th'Utis' dijr Uii hHm ' w a large dis^et ISO miles 'in Icili^ 

in the Kmth*tMM. 

•dMMSs/'Sear yort OMia^ il. of jSjfat Dirs*^ ' ■ ■ 
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Parganahs^ofWf^. 

Mahwdh, TalijS, PSUtSHah, ice. 

ParganJahs of BMhelah. 

\ ' f ; -'f . " " ' . ' 

fagat (called Dwtrlca), ArSnidae, Dharhi {^Sankxt- 
dhar). 

Pargamhs of Barra. (Berda ?) 

Barra, Gumli, &e; 

Parganahs of tho Baghela' tribe. 

Sordhar, Gondal, RSyet, Dhdnak, &c. 

Parganahs of the Wafi in the uncultivated tracts. 

Jhanjhmer. 

Parganahs of the Timbel tribe. 

Not assigned in any of the MSS. 

The first distjict Imown as New Sorath had remained 
unexplored on account of tho impenetrable nature of the 
forestA and the intricate 'endings of the mountains. A 
recluse by chance found his way into it and through him 
a knowledge of it was gained. Here is the celebrate stone 
fortress of funakgdrh which Sultin Mahmud,’ I, captured 
by force of arms and at the foot of it built another fort of 
stone. At a distance of 8 kos is the fort of Osam on the 
summit of a hill ; it has now fallen into decay, but is worthy 
of restoration. There is also an<^her stronghold on the 
summit of the hill of Gifnar in which are many springs, a 
place of worship the Jains. Adjacent is the p(^ of Kondt 
/Toltdii^/ whicn derives its name from two villages at a 
distance of one kos from it. In the rear of Junahgark }s 
ah isMad |C|IB^ 4 kos in length by 4 in breadth, 

■ ^ 

*^1. G. a. 550) Cftlti thiM tUn Wlshett tribe of Rijpiit*, • ranniot 
of tilie sblinki toce fled from AahUwiiiali wlien that kingdom was 
des^^ed bylild a'd dun m A.D. 1297. 

*B%aiw of GttjaHit^ One derivation of this name Is its »- opposed mean- 
ing cl two , ipris (garh) ' becai^ Hidunud’a army conqn' wd on one day 
Cnihmmer an Vpt X, P* 505^ Ao^oMng Janahgarh 

slgmim'/Uw ^dfidpnt' neddse it was long conosaJed ui the dense forest 

arc ,tiv a wbod cniter.^ The legeM mns tliat 1500 years .elapsed 

* )t| tp the time pf muidalik from whom Mahmud wrested the 

|lee &jdey*s Hist, of Gnjarilt, pp, lOirt-lO^, for the derivation, of the 

Siam# i. 

‘ * Per. and G. KoucU or Oondilali4>*5t« [Can it he JCpdiiiar?] 
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adjacent to which is a forest j 8 square, where wild fruits 
grow and where there is a settl^nent of Kolis. ’liiis tiact is 
calW Gir. Near the village of Ttmkagosha,* the river 
Bhadar falls into the ocean. Its fish, are so delicate that they 
melt when exposed to the sun. Good camels here 
obtainable and a breed of horses somewhat larger than the 
Gunth. 

In the second district is Patton, a city on the seashore 
possessing a stone fort. This they call Pattan Somnath. It 
is both a capacious harbour and a town having nine* stone 
towers on the plain, within an area of three kos on the sea- 
shore, Good swords are made here, there being a -well in 
the vicinity the water of which gives them a keen edge. 

The ports of Manglor,* DUk, Purhandar, Karinar, 
A hmadpur and Muzaffardbad are about this coast. A spring 
of the Sarsuti (Saraswati^) rises near Somnath. The 
Brahmanical shrines are numerous, but among these Som~ 
noth, Pardnchi, and Korindr are accounted among the most 
sacred.. Between the rivers Horan and ^arsuti ahoxxt 4,000 
years ago^ 660,000,000 of the Todu race while ? engaged in 
sport and merriment, fell to fighting and all of them 
perished in that field of death, and wonderful are the 
legends that they relate. Two and a half has from Pattan 
Somnath is Bhdl ka Tirth^ (or the shrine of the Arrow). In 
this place an arrow struck Sri Kishn and buried itself under 


• A nottr says TunkragosH, in th^ knaps. There are two rivers of the name 
of Bhfidar; one rises in the Hlndav hills and flowhiiBr 3. W. falls into the 
sea at Nawi-Banoar after a course of 115 miles. Another from the same hills, 
Bowing H. falls into the Gnu of Cambay. The Kolts are a predatory tribe 
and their distribution is not confined to a single proyince. They were spread 
over the country between Cambay and Ahmadfibad apd the well-wooded 
county, afi^ded them a refuge frodi attack. 

* Gladwin has turned tlieae wor^ into a name which inistihtndalion I notice 
as It has been adopted by Count von Noer jn his monogr^h bn Akbar, p. 98. 
(Mrs. Beveridjge^s Trans.), .The Diwiik of Junagarh, HaridSs Viheridis, has 
courtMusly given me the benefit oC his local i^wledge. /The new : temple 
and the rums of the old are within the iort which was inhabited chiefiy by 
thS3 attendants of the shrttt5. thb popnlaHoh living in the ehvir^^ forinihg 
the, town. Patlan is said to nave had three walls and hence named 

The length of the present walls covers nearly two miles. The fort Imd 
has "" — . . . 


las 10 towers or ba.stlons of which 5 are exls^g and two arc In r^s. 

‘The I. G. gives Mangrol. The tent unites Jbiu and Pi#l]auii£r fidse^ 
khere Porbendar) in one name, as Somntth is called Deo PSttaS; bnt w is 
»fobab1e that the port ed Ditt^ w^ ihi^ded by Abul Fast. V 
‘ The river rises In Moibi^ Abb and inters the Runn of dbteh, thotigh A 
art 61 Its course nea^SkOmr Slid! Patau towns, is said to be sUbt^anaati. 


the YMti 


^ „ . a^t- — , fleM of KiUnkshetiw ehU |h<t AeWU 

o# DoiTodlioiter hi snef'et to nuiny kin*meh, 

00 tlie tioeiMP;o^’^Tndra]^ i‘et!t«U ' with KrieliAii niiil Salaeo . U) 

Dwnrko. The.v were attacked by tte Bliila aiul Krislinn wo* slain. BoUfcb 
founded the OilV of'^Ibitkliboti^ Or 
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a pipal tree on the bsnlu This they call 

Pipal sir, and both thes^ spots are held in great veneration. 
All eiotraordinaxy evesit oiicstta ai tiie town of MtU Mahadsd 
where there is a tean^etMicated.^^ Siva. Every year xni a, 
certain , day l^fore the. r^y season^ a bird called Mukh' 
app^rs. It is spmeyvhat sutler than a pigeon> with a coarser 
beak and pied in colour. It aligh^ on ihe temple, disports 
itself for a while, and tl)^ rolht over and dies. On this day, 
the pec^le of the city’ aiwemble and biifri various kinds of 
perfuml and front the pibportions of black and white in 
the jplnmage of the bird, they calculate the extent- of the 
coming rainfall, the black portending rain, the white, 
drought. In this tract, there are wee crops of jovoar 
annually. At IJnah there are two reservoirs, one of which 
is called /Awno, the other Canga, The water bubbles up 
and forms a stream and the fish of thdse two springs have 
three eyes, the third eye being in the forehead. 

Between Manghr and Charawdr is a tract into which 
the sea enters. On a certain day of the year the water is. 
sweet. It is related that in ancient times a certain pefson 
was ip , need of Ganges water. A recluse made a sign to 
the expanse and sweet water came forth. Ever since, upon 
that day this wonder is repeated to the astonishment of all. 

In both of these districts the Gltelat tribe of Rijputs 
prevail and the ruling power in, this country is in their, 
hands. At the present time the force (of the first district) 
consists of l.OOO horse and 2,000 foot. There is also a 
settlement of Ahirs called, Bdbriyas.^ The force (of the 
second district) is. 2,000 hors^ and 3,00Q foot. 

In the third district at the foot of the Satrunjah 
vSatrunjaya) hill,^ is a large fort and on its summit, the 
fort of Pdlithdnah. Though in ruins, it deserves restord' 
tion. It is in great veneration with the Jains. The port 
of Ghoiga . (QbgP) is a dependency of this district. The 
island of BfiiMil fPerim) was formerly the residence of the 
i 9 Jigs ^inare and is a low ircky island in 

; ‘,0*# Ill work called ilie word Ja Sakk or 

Snkh, ‘Sbe 'Bavlcy, p. 197, tvlio records tfiiH ev- iii and pUice» it in the villairr 
of Miu^pnr. 

hanie. one b( Uie old terHWrittl or dUtrict'* iiito illicit 

KuUiiirjfar Waif O^iyided^ \^s jcAlled Bll^rsawilri o i illy , tract on the S.K. 

; * Tn't hill is /acred to AdHiotfi llie deifietl prieHt of llie JoiiiH. Tlie ileAcrip- 
lion of Pfiliilina in itic I. C. taken from, Mr. Burjiiress' “Noten of^a vittit to 
Siiirtnijnyn IIiU,*V.iriveH an itiicre^lin;; sketch of ihi.'* temple hill. Perhn fihe 
JliVihnb^ lyf ihl* pi* Kifil IIS) is in the tlulf of CiitnlMy, 8 miles S. i#f Ckfgo. 
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the midst of the sea. ZumMir is tlie Goh«l^ Mbe. 
This'district possesses 8,000 htnae apd 4,000 foot. ' 

In the fourth districf, are the pbtts of Mokpnh and 
Tald;d, inhabited by the vToIt clan. The lo»l force con- 
sists of 300 men and 500 foot; 

In the fifth district is /ajfal, calje^ also D^drki, Sri 
Krishii/a csixat hithm* from Mathuro (Mp^ra) and here died. 
It is a great Brahmaiucal place of vwship. The island 
Sankudhar [Bait] 4 hos i^uare is r^ooed within this 
district. Near Aratndae is an island 70 hos in length and 
breadth. An area of half a kos of tins land is for the most 
part stony and if an excavation is made salt-water poors in 
on all sides. Malik Ay&^ Khas KM, of SnltSn Mahmud I 
of Gujerat, had, one-foorth of it d^ jnip. The port of 
Aramdae is superior to most of its class.' The inhabitants 
aie of the Badkel tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 3,000 
foot. 

In the sixth district Barra,* the country is so hilly, the 
forests so impenetrable and the defiles so extensive uiat it 
is impassable fmr troops. The Jaitwah clan inhabit it. It 
furnishes 1,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 

In the seventh district are the Baghelahs. It furnishes 
200 horse and the same number of foot. The Kithii* are 
numerous in this tract; they are of the Ahir caste and are 
skilful in the management horses. Tie military force 
is 6,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry. They are said ty 
some to be of Aralnan origin. Gunning bU^ bootable, 
they will eat of the food of people of every caste, and are 
a , handsuase race# When any Jagirdar comes amongst 
them they make it a condition that there shall be Uo' account 

■ .■■■■■III n il I ■ I ayli II. I 

* llie Oabtls cttoe item the aonli iu tbe J3lh md Rttfilbiff 

btl^ the Hdft of Uutmmmmikm for 

itt tlk dfceUeoce ol AoliUwife. io i 

* See BerleyV Riit. of p. 233 cl wiq. Khis XM itcptcfciit# 

|ip4it»Mi of a nml t q a eff y ^ coBihiBW tilth lil^h *cioiii<ne^ Ftmhtm oeua huit 
the fhaiioi^MMi or ooofideolial attendant of Mahmad. He was premier 
noble (Amir al Uinari) and oomfnanatr , in diief of the armr. fo^it imd 
defeated the i^ngacMe fleet at Clmi and gaak the' admiral^a fliW<^^*valaed 
at a hror of rapeee. 

* X hare no doabt that iMa te (or Taitvir) of the I. G. ; a dte&ioa^ 

of Kithkadr Ijrinft heiweki ^ V 

m. Umg., bonaOed H. m Sbraflt; iiid S.AV. the 

Afil^ flea. Tlie Barda hiUa Oih 12 to f8 mH distant from thclsMi^ 
and lonutd^a lavcMirite fafmia 

* Tho siaiiia of Kilhiawit^ tras safitieflr giren to a tract to the B. of llna 
centre of dM/fttednaala; from haaing bean oveftan b}^ the Kftthis who entered 
from Catch' in the 13th and 14th ctntaries, it was extended to the ' v.Iiole 
coantry by. the Mahrattas who had come into contact with tliem in ilieir 
forny*. 


KATHIAWAR* TRIBB8 

pf inoontiwt^ ^ J, # people. In 
vicinity ol the Kaihis im the natiliA cil the nvtr Dofidi, 
t](Ktre ')S a sept of A^hifs caikd P^icHds- Their f«ce is 
3,000 horse an4 the nme linmber of foot. They ate per* 
petui^ly at fetid with the Jams.* 

In the ^ghth district JhSRjhmer is a maritime pori* 
The j^d/i tribe prevail. There are 200 horse and 2,O0p 
foot. : 

In the ninth district is the Charan tribe, lifohadeva 
formed a man from the sweat of his brow and gave him rite 
charge of his own bull. He spdke in rhythmic sentences 
and sang the divine Raises and revealed the past and the 
future. His descendants are known by his name. Th^ 
chiefly recite panegyrics and genealogies and in battle, chant 
deeds of valour and animate the warriors and some of them 
reveal future events, There are few of the nobles of 
Hindustan who have not some of these in their retinue. 
This district furnishes 500 horse and 4,000 foot. The tribe 
called Bhat resemble this caste in their panegyrics, their 
powers, their battle*chants, and genealogical recitations, 
and although in some of these respects they surpass them 
yet the Charans are better swordsmen. Some pretend that 
the Chiranf were called into life by the mere volition of the 
divinity, and the BhSts from Mahadeva. 

Between JhShvara in the Sarkar of Ahmdddbad, and 
Pathm and Sorath is a low-lying tract, 90 has in length by 
7 to 80 in breadth, called the Ran* (the Runn). Before the 
rainy season, the sea rises and covers this area and falls as 
the rains cease. A consideriible’ part dries up and is covered 
with salt, the duties of which are collected in the pargana of 
Jhalwdta. AhmadSbSd lies to the east of this tract. On the 
west -is a large separate territory called Kachchh (Cutch) 
250 oy 100 kos in breadth. 5iud lies to the 

to whScii briadi fbc Rao of CsCeh fire 
doficctiided ftonf ihe Sonmto (Soma t) tribe amt cante orbriball^ ffftni ilie 
north. They nre eaid to' have enilsnrated from Sind aboat the fhh century 
' ander the lcader:;hip of Jd L&khe, ptm of Jira from triioin the tritie derive 
their nama. Tdl tMO tlie Jdm^ ruled over Cateh in tlirta brancheii. AI>oat 
that ycir KhetMLfar wocceeded hi . making bimiielf bead of the trihe and master 
of Idle ptovimv. Hie ancte Jnm Rdnai fled* to XAtliiawir and fiinndei.1 the 

S lreieht re%«>ag liuunc' nf Xavromigar, the ralere of which are tiiM called 
iittkt.. Sat jam under tlie accoant uf Stmt. 

Hindi signifies ii wssta or wilderness. There art two, t|ie’ 
nortlitsa otilarKer Rnnn^ 150 by 80 miles has an area of alNnit 7,000 square 
; mdas; ■ The eastern or smaller Uaitn, 70 mHes from B. to \V., ctwers an 
area* of 4,000 >qiiare miks.t> Ksovtn a stray birtl, a herd of wild- asses, nr an 
ticcasiofial caravan, no sign of life breaks the desert loneliness. .1. G, 
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w^t of Cutch. The physical aspect of. the country is barren 
aM sandy/ There is ah exaljtot horiiM belieVfed 

to be of Afahiah race, athh th<iir*e ath caiAtils and ^hats. 
The chief of Ais ^ohhtiy is of the 1PWn' face and his tfibe 
is now hnbwn as JSrefas. The irtilitarj/ force of this clan 
is 10,000 cavalry and 60,000 infantry. ’The ihcn are hahd* 
some, tall in stature and wear long beardh. The residence 
of the chief is Bhii/; which has two strong' forts JhSrah and 
Kantkot. On the Gujarat side towards the south is a 
ZamindSr of note whom they call a relative of the 
ruler of the above-mentioned state. Sixty years ago. Jam 
Rawal, after a war of two, months, was driven out of the 
country, and settled in Soratth betwe«) the territories of thh 
Jaitwah, Badel, Charan, and tribes. He posssessed 

himself of other parts and founded /the city of Nawanagar 
and his country received the name of LUUe Cutch. Sattarsal 
the present RSjah, is his grandson. Thtire are many towns 
and the agricultural area is extensive.- /< The residence of 
the chief is at Nawaimgar and KfS foi^- 
cavalry and 8,000 infantry. The camels and goats are of 
good breeds. For a considerable period 'the prime ministers 
of these two States have been of the Muhammadan reUgion. 

In the vicinity of Mora and Mangrej is a state called 
PoP through which runs the river Mahendri towiaiaiit the 
Gujarat side. It has a separate ruler who resides at Duii- 
garpur. On the Malwa side is Banswara' and that too has 
a separate chief. Each of them has a force of 5,000 horSe 

^The ian«r race established by* the Sc>*thian Bndh, ex^tide^ into dfty- 
six branches end filled nearly the wh^e of northern IndU. Yndit '4th in 
descent from Bndh gave his. jiaine to the royal line which clofed In Kriahiia 
and, Balrfttna. While the solar race was confined to a narrow strip of land 
between the nkountains and the Ganges, the Yadtrs had spread ov4t'the whole 
cotuatry. Yadn,* aaya Elliot, IRacts <4 the N.rW, Pw,; Vol/ , It ISft) iis tho patco- 
nymie of all the descendants of Bnadha; the ancestor of the tangr raef» of 
wliich the Bhatti and the Jlrefa are now the most* cons pkuou^,* %iir the title 
6i JSdon IS now exclusively applied to that tribe which appears never to liave 
Stayed far' from the limita.of the ancient Bttraseni, tmd;^\vc conaenuently find 
them in large nniiibera in tiiat neighbourltoOd^ Thet tract ofittte Ghamhal 
eahed after them Ye^nvatt is in thp possession of the Gwviltor Mahrattaa and 
tlm, state of Kiranli^fwi the Cliambal is now tlietr chief imlej^cndcnt tafOsseasaon. 

’Pdh in the text*; with the .eimemiotiOfi PSl b\' the Miton TbcM are two 
of the njfune« one widun MiM lUMa Bi^ifrontier^ The other oiiet of 
thefpe^ etitti in HOMfir^ lCatmiiafr; nuiSt here be meaht, as 

Ih^amr liea |h Igt. 2dP 5^ K/, is nOw* - a fi^rase native 

state. The early history of the is hot Ichon n With hertahtt^ ; 

rthey peid trilNalf ^to the MaglmlnEmi^ and did military servioe« and on the 
fell the MahvattaO. 1. G; T^ 

mye Jhlidey, ^ slmneito have h to a oongerit# of pct^ Mil Staim pf 

which urn Tlily appear to Iwve indnaw IHiaglh^ 

Bijanagar and mhmnt * ^ 
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and 10,000 foot, and both are of the Sisodia clan. The 
nilers were of the RanS’s family, but for some time past 
it has been otherwise. 

Adjoimng the Sarkdr of Pattan is a state, the chief 
town of which is Sirohi and which possesses a force of 2,000 
horse and 6,000 foot. On the summit of a hill is the strong 
fortress of Abugath (Mount Abu) about which are 12 
flourishing villages. Pasturage is plentiful. 

There is also a territo^ having Nandurbar on the east, 
Mandu on the ncn^h, Nanaod on the southland Champaner 
on the west. Its length is 60 Isos, and its breadth 40. The 
chief is a Chauhan and his residence is the town of Ali 
Mohan. Wild elephants are numerous. The force consists 
of 600 horse and 15,000 foot. 

Between Surat and Nandurbar is a mountainous' but 
flourishing tract called Bagldna, the chief of which is a 
Rathor, commanding 3,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. 
Fine peaches, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates, 
and oranges grow here. It possesses seven remarkable forts, 
among which are Mulher' and Salher. 

Between the Sarkdrs of Nandod and Nandurbar is a 
hilly district 60 kos in length by 40 in breadth, which the 
Gohel tribe of Rajputs inhabit. At the present da^ a 
Brahman named Tewdri has the management of affairs, 
the titular Rajah being of no account. He resides at 
Rdjpipla or Khulu, and has a force of 3,000 horse and 
7,000 foot. The water of this tract is very unwholesome. 
Rice and honey of the finest quality are here produced. 

This Subah embraces 9 Sarkdrs and 198 Parganahs, 
of which 13 are ports. The revenue is 43 krors, 68 lakhs, 
22,301 ddms (Rs. 10,920,667-8-0) and one lakh, 62,028^ 
Mahmudis^ as port dues. 

The measured land (except Sorath which is paid in 
money by' estimate) is 1 kror, 60 lakhs, 36,377 ‘ bighas, 
3 biswas, out of which 4 lakhs, 20,274 ddms are Suyurghdl. 
The local force is 12,440 cavalry, and 61,100 infantry. 


‘ Both these lie in tlie Navasari (Nosari) district of the Baroda territory, 
the latter in the S. R. corner. Songarh and Rupgarh arc two other forts. The 
former 43 miles E. of Surat, and Rupgarh 10 miles S. of Songarh. The hills 
must refer to the Rajpipla range, there being no other in the whole territory. 

• Ml. E. llionias {NumismaUc Chronicle, Vol. Ill, 3rd series) quotes Sir 
T. JEerbert as saying about 1676 A.D. mabmndi is twelve pence, a rupee 
two shillings and three pence." See^ Bayley'j Histary of GuiarUt, p. 16. 
The relative value of coin varied according to time and locality. The Cfaangexi 
Mahmudi is vanously valued at half and two-thirds of a rupee and at half a 
crown, French money. Ibid, pp. 12 and 16. 
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Sarkar of Ahmadabad. 

.Containing 28 Mahals. 8>024,163 Bighas. Revenue 
208,306,994 Dams. Suyurghal 6,611,441 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 4,120. Gantry 20,600. 


Bijgrhaa 

Biswas 


Ci^ ol AhmadAbftd 
Suburb, dist. of Ahu 


Suburb, dist. of Ahmadftbftd 370, 0d7 
Rurdhu Matar (mis. Arhar 
M.) on the river Baroli 145,384 
Abmadnagar has a stone 
fort fa^ with chunatn 54370 
Idar, [tuvenue by estimate 
of crops] 

Bahiet 875,875 

Birah Sewah [BAla Sinor] 84,960 
Birpur [fPithapur] has a 
stone fort on the Mahen- 
dri 




9488,753 

1,770,918 

1.616490 

6,968,980 

2,814,184 


PapJod [Palod] ... 

Parintij 

Bandar Solah [?Bhadarwa] 
(revanue In money) 

Petlid 

Thimanah [ ? Thawad] 
(rev. in money) 
Chhala-Babra, has a brick 
fort, somewhat dilapi- 
dmtidf saltpetre obtain- 
ed here .,. 

bholqa, the SBbarmati 
Sows adjacent ... 
Dhan^ok, has a masonry 
li/t of chunam 
Siruftl 


173,385 1,778,800 


89430 1,498449 
159473 2,076,574 

600,000 

771,960 

... 600,000 


100 300 

100 200 Chauhin. 

500 5,000 Solanki. 


loop 5,000 Gi^iah^ 


2C0 Rljput. 
100 BhcSdia 

and Bonah. 
100 B5jpnt. 

200 Ol. 


128,990 


43438 34409,220 282,860 200 laCOO -KbU. 
579477 4,83^ 892 5,627 50 200 Jhftl&wir. 

834,606 1,65^000 188,160 50 100 Ponwir. 


Kari 

Kambhftyat 

KapSjdbhanj, a masonry 
fm of chunam 
Mandwa 

Modisa, has a brick fort 
Mahmndibid, has a tem- 
ple to Mahideva 
MSsaudfibSd, has a brick 
fott 

HanfreJ. has a masonry 
fort of chunam 
Niriid ... 


408483 

8O445 

936487 

336413 


113077044* 

2.528,632 

80,125,778* 

82,147,966 


... 3(\I85,778 

... 22.147,978 

507470 428,510 

45,590 1,744080 

213405 1,400400 

764^ V 181492 

aoiiiMs jsimm 


’ly\. 


500 4,000 Do. 

... 100 300 Garftsiah, 

Mehtar. 

894,963 300 I 4 OO Ol. etc. 

160,405 100 200 R5jpat. 

Birah. 

27,809 100 500 IColi. 

801,320 50 500 Do. 

16462 100 200 Do. 

160,088 Chauhin 

Ol OKoU) 

... 100 800 Chauhin. 

49,478 entered Garisiah. 
under 
SiTuil 

20 I 100 RoU. 


* liiu nypfitk tarn hers divided into two 
owners M Bsi^*0 Alsldry 0 / Onfam, p. 98. 
and (2) ^tivators. The former live a life of 
^atly g;m to ophun. 1. G. 


desses. (1[ Oeriskhs or kad- 
for the dcrivarioo of this term), 
idleness on their lands and are 
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Sarkar of Pattan, north. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 38,500|016 Bighas. Revenue 
600.326,099 Dams. Suyurghal, 210,627 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 716. Infantry 6,000. 


1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

1 

1 

Castes 
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Pattan, has two forts ... 

... 

957,462 

143,862 

150 

3,000 

R5jpnt.Koli, 

Knmbi. 

Bijipur ... 

290,554 

6,001,832 

2,832 

200 

500 

KoU. 

PAthanpnr 

... 

528,611 

3,600,000* 

50 

500 

Do. 

Badnagar, has a stone fort 


1,844,324 

1,749 

under 

Bijapur 

Do. 

RAjput, 

JAann. 

Visalnagar 

13,281 

674,348 

... 

201 

100 

Ther&d, has a brick fort ... 

240,062-11 

4,000,000 

• •• 

60 

200 

Rajput, 




Barhah. 

TervAda do. 

294,516-17 

2,130,000 


50! 1,000 

Koli. 

Suburb, dist. of Pattan .... 

1 

14,787-50 

20,054,045 

862,104 

under 

Pattan 


RAdhan [-pur], has a brick 







fort 

257,709.6 

4,000,000 

... 

100 

200 

KoU. 

Sami, has a shrine much 


1 



venerated in Hindustan 

107,298* 

1,266,498 

... 

20 

100 

Do. 

Santalpur 

BJierAiu 

ai.267 

287,840 

... 

... 

... 




... 


... 


BJOLrej 

112,888 

1,312,590 

... 

under 

TehrSr 


Munjpur 

51,814-11 


... 

251 

100 

Do. 

MorvAda 

47,777 


««• 

n 

200 

Do. 

Disah, has a brick fort ... 

288,270 

1,600,000 

... 

i 

200 

Do. 


* So the MSS| bat I apprehend these fignref ihoald be re.' irsed, the larger 
coming under revende, as G. has it. 


Sarkar of Nandodr-^north. 

Containing 12 Mahals. 641,817 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,797,696 Dams. Suyurghal 11,328 Dams. 


Amreli 

AvidhA 

9«raSs, (Suyurghdl 

Tilakwlda 
TahwS [Tankhala] 
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Sarkar of Baroda, south. 

Containing 4 Mahals. 922,212 Bighas. Revenue 
41,145,895 Dams. Suyurghal 888,358 Dams. Custes 
various. Cavalry 900. Infantry 5,800. 



BigllM 

BiswM 

ReTcnne 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghftl 

D. 

1 

1 

Castes 




<3 

a 


Baroda with sab. diat. has 







a brick fort ... ... | 

BahSdurpnr, has a brick 

600,920 

20.4(»,«S 

••• 

i 

400 

Ponwir, 8tc 
Rajput. 

fort 

1,680,920 

644S,SS0 

••• 


6.000 

RAiput. 

Dabhoi, has a stone fort ... 

Sinor, • the Narbada, in its 
course from the north, 

167,090 

94B2,SM 

4,Mt 

[.fill] 

600 

passes under the town ... 

148,160 

8.74«|8W 

■ 


6,000 

RAjput, ,fol- 
lowiniji 
name ille- 
gible). 

1 


Sarkar of Broach, south. 


Containing 14 Mahals. 349,771 Bighas. Revenue 
21,845,663 Dams. Suyurghal _141,820 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 990. Infantry 8,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur 

ghAl 

D. 

1 

1 

Castes 




5 

a 


OlpW 

186,420 

1,659,877 



■ 


Anklesar ... 

138.376 

658,010 

••• 




Atlesar [Amalsari] 

Broach, has a brick fort. 

90.333 

307,737 



280 

Gwiua. 

on the Narbada ; here is 
a Hindu shrine 

64.litM> 

4564^ 

1 


6.000 

Rajput, 

Tarkesar 

8,788 

6,661 

• •• 



Chharmahdvi 

44,82i 

122,796 



B 1 ■ 


Suburban dist. of Broach 

82,878 

7,022490 

64,616 

• •• 

BtH 


Dehej BArhA [Va^a] ... 


1, 174,540 

• as 

... 



KAri [Kareltl 

1 t774l8W 

1 4475.000 

12460 

20 

800 

Rajput, 

Kala [Ghalba] ... 

1 

l8,Mt 

353,670 


300 

1 Batfaah. 
Rajput, 

i 





Garisiah. 

GatidhAr, a piott frequent- 


1 





ed by vesselA ... 

1 

840,000 

... 

... 

##• 
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Sarkat of Broach, South — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

Bnynr- 

gh&l 

D. 

i 

1 

Castes 








Lonkh [Tlruhara], on the 
seashore 

MaqbnlAb&d, on the sea- 

81.700 

1.287.250 

• •• 

... 

... 


shore. Salt here obtained 

81.750 

1.912.040 

... 

20 

100 

Rfijpnt. 

Mnsalmin. 

Hinsot, one of the ports 







of this district 

77.560 

2.439.158 

..» 

400 

3.000 

RSjput 




Bfighelah. 


Sarkar of Champaner. 

Containing 9 Mahals. 80,837 Bighas. 11 Biswas. 
Revenue 15,009,884 Dams. Suyurghal 173,730 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 560. Infantry 1,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

gh&l 

D. 


1 

Castes 




(3 



ArwSrah 

Chimpfliner. with snb. dist. 

19.129 

48,209 

■ 

... 

... 


has two stone forts, one 
on a hill called Pfiwah. 



■ 




and the second at its 
foot 

159.590 

1.429.649 

178,780 

500 

1,000 


ChandSwArah 

27.828-8 

21.580 





Chanrftsi 

107.713 

684U9 

2.215.275 



••• 


Dohad. has a stone fort ... 
Dhol [Derol] 

14^8.300 


• •• 



32.014 

172.992 


• so 



DiUwarah 

18.129 

48.628 





Sonkherah 

SSnwes. has a strong stone 

240.813 

2.995.696 

II 

• •• 

•e« 

100 

RAjpat. 

fort 

120.891-1 

1 

2 800.000 

m 

50 


Sarkar of Surat. 

Containg 31 Mahals. 1,312,816 Bighas. 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 19,085,180 Dams. Suyurghal 182,370 ’ Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 2,000. Infantry 6500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

ttjmr- 

gbAl 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Aniblial. bas a stone fort 

6.581 

424,188 

••s 


• •• 

FArchol [wPamjan] 

55,920 

IJSOifiOO 

see 


... 
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Sarkar of Surat — Contd. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr 

gh&l 

D. 

1 

1 

CaalM 





«3 



Balsfir, on the sea 

74,702 

1,281.420 

59,785 

m 

500 


Balesar 

Befiwarah, has a stone fort 

86,400 

1,013,045 

15,085 

... 

•••. 


near Tapti 

BalwSrah, has a stone fort, 

58,659 

554,820 

... 

2000 

5,000 

R5jp.t. 

and a shrine with a hot 
spring [ ?Palsana] 

41,650 

478.620 





Bhesrot [Bhestan] 

21,170 

425,055 


••• 



Pfiriiera 

54,460 

277,475 

146,230 


... 



Bhutsar 

12,075 

... 




Bdlor [ ?Kadod] 

21,435 

592,160 


... 



Tilari [Taori] 

85,095 

917,890 

60,835 

••• 

... 


Timba ... 

Chikhli, on the sea. has an 

51,029-19 

268,390 

2,040 

... 

... 


iron mine 

337,613 

389,320 


... 



Dhaiiiori, on the river 






Timi? (Kim?) .... 

40,9^4-19 

767,520 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


Rander 

Surat with suburb, dist. 

5,528 

68,692 

18.092 

... 

... 


has a stone fort 

50,733 

5,530,145 


... 

• •• 


Supd .... 

37,594 

73,151 

8,720 

••• 



Sarbhnn ... 

64,127 

601,257 


... 

• •• 


Khoblori [ ?Kumbliaria] 

4,024 

026.760 1 


... 

• •• 


Ghandevi 

Kharka [Kharsawa], on 

4,524 

835,330 

7,810 

• •• 

... 


the Timi 

42.019 

629,310 

• •• 1 


• ft*. 


Rarodah [Kathodra] 

000,704 

888,240 

24,550 

... 

•as 


Kfimrej 

Kos [-amba], has a stone 

68,044 

328,205 

... 

... 

• •• 


fort 

9,771 

228.890 





Lohari .... 

5,928 

85.280 


... 



Maroli, on the sea 

Mahwah (Moha?) on the 

17.044 

870,410 

••• 


... 


sea 

15,016 

100,290 

... 

... 

... 


Nfiroli 

Nosari, with a mannfac-* 
tory of Mrfumed oil, 
found nowhere else 

1,620 

65,220 

••• 

••• 

••• 


17,358 

297,720 

••• 

... 



NariAd, on the sea 

7,290 

180,700 

... 

... 




SarkSr of Godhra. 

Containing 12 Mahals. 635,265 Bighas. 

8,418,624 Datn5. Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. tpfantry 

6 , 000 . 



Bigha 

!>• 


Bigha 

D. 

AndhA [AradrAl 
Atlawarm [ ?Atar ^ 
Sunba] .«• 

17,877 

46k704 

i9ijm 

•9,480 

Bera [Bariya] ... 
fadnagar^ 

S7,SIS 

4a,«M 

ttJM 


Jambttghodft or Chcndpnr. 
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Sarkar of Godhra — Contd. 



Bigha 

D. 


Bigha 

D. 

}hAlod [Halol] ... 
Dhftnbod [Dhan- 
pur] 

Shehera 

Godhra with sub. 
dist. 

92,409 

17,082 

86,702 

150,250 

794,654 

146,822 

785.660 

Rohana [Kadana] 
Marfil [Marwa] 
Mahadwfirah 

20,858 

46,755 

19285 

785.360 

525.975 

10,826 


Sarkar of Sorath (Kathiav/ad). 

Containing 12 Mahals, of which 13 are ports. Revenue 
6di437,366 Dams. Cavalry 17,000. Infantry 365,000. 


Una 

Aivej 

Atnreli ... 

Apletah ... 

Pattan Deo [Somcath] 
Binwftra [?Wadhi^ati] 
Belkhft ... 

Bftlaar 

Beri [? Baori] ... 
Barwa [ ? Baroda] 
Bandah ... 

Bindor [Waaod] 

Bhimrftd 

PUitana* 

Bagara [?Digsar] 
Batar *.# ... 

Barwiit [TWaaawad] 
Bidli 
Tattja ... 

Cl^kh [Ctiarkha] 
Jaitpnr ... 

Jagat [Dwarkal 
Chorwid (Chdradwa) 
Chasfi ... 

Xtiwad ... 


Taadlioii (Jaadiit 
oaMfbaii diat. of 

mag 


Sorath 


Revenue 


D. 


7,620,388 

Dharwftr [Dholarwa] 

780,500 

Dh&ntror 

1,784,160 

Dhiri 

1,214,592 

RSnpnr ... 

4,453,912 

Rdlgan ... 

2,049,340 

Rftmot ..H 

(40,000 

Siyor 

509,760 

Sarii 

145,600 

Sultfinpnr 

50^664 

Gariadhar 

84,960 

Korinfir 

14,060 

Ghogah (Gogo), exclusive 

28,320 

of port 

240,592 

KianibanAerg ... 

50,340 

Kathar ... 

734,790 

Garidhari 

74,792 

Gondal 

14,100 

KotiAni (Katiana) 

2,435,520 

KandolnA 

453,120 

DnIiAnA 


I^orA BatwA ... 

803,200 

Uthi 

938,900 

ACalikpur 

97,288 

Mohwidi, (Mowa) 

1,071,800 

Mandwi 


Manglor 

98,560 

Medarah 

932,000 

Morbt ... 

357,424 

MiAnah ... 

4,410 

NAgaari 

760,400 

Hitaaili (?) 


Revenue 

D. 


59,792 

252,048 

644,270 

16,127 

113.280 

28.320 

42,480 

4,930 

424,800 

623,040 

4,538,560 


42.480 

127.480 
598.704 

5dA«0 


1,797,256 

198,432 

1,423,080 

487^6 

290,152 

996,048 

2,051,136 

127,440 

16,689,472 

2,208,160 

2,608,326 

14,106 

755,376 

1,012,592 
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Pon duties. 



Revenue 

Mahmudis 


Revenue 

Malimudis 

Port of Manglor 

27,000 

P6rt of Mohwah (Mowa) 

1,000 

„ Pattan Deo 

25,000 

„ Meykor ? 

3,000 

,, KorinAr 

1,000 

„ Pungaflr 

1,000 

„ NAgsari 

„ Po^ndar 

10,000 

„ TalAjA, 4 Mahals 


27,228 

M Una 



Princes of Gujarat. 

Seven princes reigned in succession 196 years. 


Years. 


Bana-raj Chanhan' 

Jog Raj 
Bhimraj 
Bhor 

Bahr Singh 

Ratnadal^ {var. Rashadat) 
Slmant 


60 

36 

62 

29 

26 

16 


•Soraih corresponds to mod. Tnniimd. The following emendations are 
suggested from Hamilton’s E. /. GazetUer and the Sanrey of India Atlas: 
Dhantror (»Dhamnagar), Dhati (aDarwa), Rftlgaon (»Ranigacn)» Siyor 
(■sSihor), Sarii (»Sary&), Korinar fatKanri Nagar, 10 m. N. ot Din point), 
Rathar («Kantharia), Kandolna (MB^doma), l/uliana (sLilaoIa), Una aUna- 
Delwara).— Sarhar. 

* The following table is from jthe U. T. taken from the Ain4^Akhari, and 
collated with the Agni Pnrftna of Wilford. 

A.D. 

096. Saila Deva, living in retirement at Ujjain found and educated. 

745. (8. 602) Banardje, son ol Samanta .8ii^ (Chohin) who IcMiiaed 
Anhaipnr, called alter Anala CohAn. 

606. Jagarija. 

641. Bhira RAJA, (Bhunda Derm. Wilford;. 

666. Bhenr. 

696^ Behersinh. ^ ^ 

m Reehadat, (Raja Adif)^ i 

965. Samanta, (dan. married eon Of DeBii Raja). The total of years of 
nelgas in the A. A. makes 223 instead of 196. G. and. T. five 
Bhimrij 25 instead of 42, and thn# correct the error. 
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Ten piinces of the Solanld race teigned 224 years/ 

Yrs. Ms. 


Miilraj Solanki 

... 66 

0 

Chamand 

... 13 

0 

Balabha 

... 0 

6 

Durlabha/ his nephew ... 

... 11 

6 

Bhim, his nephew ... 

... 42 

0 

Karan 

... 81 

0 

Jai Singh, called also Sudhraj 

... 60 

0 

Kumarpal, grandson of his uncle ... 

... 28 

0 

Ajaipal, his nephew ... 

... 8 

0 

Lakhmul 

... 8 

0 

Six princes of the Baghelah tribe reigned 126 j^ears.’ 



Yr». Ms. 

D«. 

Hardmul Baghelah ... 

... 12 6 

0 

Baldeva 

... 34 6 

10 

Bhim, his nephew ... 

... 42 0 

0 

Arjun Deva 

... 10 0 

0 

Sarang Deva 

... 21 0 

0 

Karan 

... 6 10 

16 


* The totals give only 238 years. The U, T, runs as follows 
A.D. 

910. Mnla RlUa, usurped the throne. 

1025. Chftmund, invaded by Sultan Mahmud (Samanta. W.). 

1038. Vallabha (ancient line restored). 

1039. Dnrlabha (Dabisalima Pcrishta) usurped the throne. 

1060. Bhima Rfija. 

Kaladeva (Karan. ,A. A.) Caraa Rajend''a or Visaladeva, (W.) who 
becAtne paramount sovereign of Delhi. 

1094. Siddha or Jayasinha, an usurper. KumArapal, poisoned (by AJaya- 
pala, son of Tayasinha). 

•The U, T. give the following:— 

The BhUghela .tribe, 

Mula (Lakhmul. A. A. Lakhan Raya. W.) without issue. 

Brihteri I W. of BMghela tribe. 

A.b. 

1209. W. Bhima Deva, or Bala Bhima Deva, same as last V' 

1250. Arjun Deva, | 

1260. Smnga Devn. } A. A. 

1281. B^ran* . I 

Kama the Gohila fled to the Deccan when in the :’ear 1309 Gnjarftt 
V^as annexed to Delhi by All nd din.” 


34 
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Fourteen (Muhammadan) princes* reigned about 160 years. 


A.D. 


Yrs. 

Ms. 

Pt. 

1391. 

Sultan Muzafiar Sl^h, ... ... 

3 

8 

16 

1411. 

Sultan Ahmad, I, his grandson (builds 
Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar) , ... 

32 

6 

20 

1443. 

Mahammad Shah, his son. 

7 

9 

4 

1451. 

Qutb ud din. Ahmad Shah (opposes 
Malwa King ' and Chitor Raja 
Kombha), 

7 

0 

13 

1459. 

Daud Shah, his uncle, (deposed in 
favour of) 

0 

0 

7 

1459. 

Mahmud Shah I, son of Muhammad 
Shah (Begarra : two expeditions to 
Deccan), 

56 

1 

4 

1511. 

Sultan Muzaffar, his son, (war with 
Raja San'gram), 

14 

9 

0 

1526. 

Sultan Sikandar, his son, (assas- 
sinated) , 

0 

10 

16 

1526. 

Sultan Nasir Khan, his brother, 
(Mahmud Shah II, displaced by), ... 

0 

4 

0 

1526. 

Sultan Bahadur, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar, (invades Malwa : murdered 
by Po’-tuguese), 

11 

9 

0 

1536. 

Muhammad Shah, sister’s son, 
(Faruqi of Malwa), 

0 

9 

0 

1636. 

Sultati Mahmud, grandson of 
MuzafiFar, 

18 

2 



some days. 

1553. Sultan Ahmad (II) a descendant of 
Sultan Ahmad, (spurious heir set up 
by ministers), ... ... ...8 0 0 


* List Gnjrat Mnslim nUm : 
Mtixaffar I ... 


... A.H. 708/ia90 A.D. 

Ahmad I 


• « • 

814/1411 

Hd. I. E^arim 


••a 

846/1442 

Qatbbddin 



855/1451 

Sind 


• •■1 

... 862/1458 

Mahmad I 

Musaifar U 


862/1458 


• •• 

917/1511 

Sikandar 

.«« 


932/1526 

Mahmad 11 

• S. 


932/1526 

BahI4ttir 

... 


932/1526 

Mohammad* U 


aaa 

943/1537 

MnKami^^ Ity 



... 943/1537 

Ahmad H ... 


• M 

... 9(1/1554 

Mosaffar HI 

... 


969^/1562-1572 
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AJ>. Yn. Ms. Ds. 

1661. Sttltin MuzafFar III, (Habbu, a st^po- 

sfticms son of Mahmud), ... ... 12 & odd. 

1668. Gujarat becomes a province of Akbar's Empire. 

Hindu chronicles record that in the year 802 of 
Bikramajit, corresponding with A.H. 154 Saraj kindled the 
torch of independence and Gujarat became a separate state, 
kaja Sri Bhor Deva ruler of Kanauj put to death one of 
his dependants, named Samant Singh for his evil disposi* 
tion, disloyalt 3 ’ and disorderly conduct, and seized his 
possessions. His wife was pregnant at the time, and urged 
by distress, she fled to Gujarat and in an uninhabited waste 
gave birth to an infant. It happened that a Jain devotee 
named Saila Deva passing that way took compassion on 
the child and committed it to the charge of one of bis disci- 
ples who took it to Radhanpur, and brought it up with 
tender solicitude. When he grew to manhood, associating 
with wicked reprobates, he fell to outrage ^nd hignway 
robbery and a gang of free-booters was formed.- He 
plundimed the Gujarat treasure on its wa^ to Kanauj, and 
through the good fortune that attended him, he was joined 
by a grain merchant' called Champa. Wisdom guided his 
sword and from works of evil he inclined to deeds of good- 
ness till in the fiftieth year of his age, he acquired the' 
sovereignty of the state, and founded Pattan. It is said tliat 
he long deliberated regarding the site of his capital and was 
diligent in search of a suitable place. A cowherd calh^ 
Anhil infonr ' Him that h<e knew an excellent site which 

would shu v. on condition that the king, would call the 
dty after his name. His offer being accepted, he directed 
them to a wooded spot where a hare, he moated, had 
grapple with a dog and by sheer stren^h of limb had got 
away- Tha Raja founded the city there and named it 
Anidlpur. Astrologers have predicted that after the lapse 
of 2,600 years, 7 months, 9 days, and 44 gharis, it shall be 
in ruins. Through the corruption of language and syllabic 
change it came to be called Nahrwalah, but as in the 
tongue of that coun^ ^chosen* is rendered *Pattan,* it 
became universally distinguished by that name. 

Rija Samant Singh gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sri Dandak, Solanki, a descendant of the Delhi princes. 

* A tmdt in faronr; apptrently, with Onjarlt kings. One wss ths intiir te 
friend and counsellor of Snltin Muhammad. See BayJey^ pp. W and 188. 
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She died when on the point of giving birth, but a scai was 
by a surgical opergition taken from her womb.* The moon 
at the time was in the sixteenth' mansion termed by the 
Hindtis Mul, and hence he was n^ed Midraj. Raja 
Samant Singh adopted him as his own son and watched over 
his education. When he grew up, he entered into a cons- 
piracy with some evil-disposed persons. Th? Raja in a fit 
of drunkenness abdicated in his favour, but on becoming 
sober recalled his promise which so infuriated this mis- 
creant that he slew his benefactor and assumed the 
sovereignty. During the reign of Raja Chamand A.H. 416 
or .1064 of the era of Bikramajit,’ Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered this country, but on leaving, he found 
no fitter person on whom he might confer the government 
than a descendant of the royal line, and having arranged 
for the annual payment of a tiibute, he returned by way 
of Sind. What is remarkable is that at the desire of this 
prince he carried with him captive another scion of the same 
mmily. After s time, either through fear or foresight, the 
captive’s restoration was solicited by the same prince who 
went out to meet him as he approached his territory in order 
that intriguers might not secure his favour. On the day 
that they were to meet, the Raja fell asleep for a short space 
under a tree, when an animal of prey tore out an eye. At 
that time a blind man being incapacitated from reigning, 
the ungrateful soldiers substituted the captive prince in his 
place and placed the Raja in confinement.* 

Kumarpal Solanki through fear of his life lived in 
retirement, but when the measure of Jai Singh’s days 
became full, he came forth from the wastes of disappointed 
ambition and seated himself on the throne and considerably 
enlarged his dominions. Ajaipal wickedly poisoned his 
sovereign and for a fleeting gratification has acquired eternal 
abhorrence. 

Lakhmul having no issue, the worthiest representative 
of the Baghelah tribe was chosen as sovereign. 


* Varionsly taken at tha t7tli» loth and 24th lunar aaterlam, containing 
11 stara, appmutly* those in Iha tail o£ Scorpio and said to be unlncky. In 
the dissertation on Astronomy that follows in a snbse^ent book, Mnl is 
connted as the 19tJi tnm 

M0e4 A.B. is e<mivalent to ADr 1007 and A.H. 410 to A.D. 1025. It 
was in Sept, 1024 A.D. that MshiAid' set out from Ohaxni in his expedition 
against Sottnith. 

* story is related at greater length from the Mirat i dhinadi in Baylcy's 
Hist of Oajaiil, pp, 2044 and its probability defended in a disciursive note. 



EARLY MUSLIM RUl^RS OP GUJARAT iMd 

During the reign of Karan, the troops of Sultan Ala 
u*d din overran Gujarat. Karan, defeated in the field, fled 
to the Deccan. Although previous to this time Muizz u’d 
din Sam* and Qutb u’d din Bibak had made expeditions 
into the country, it was not until the reign of Ala u’d din 
that it was formally annexed to Delhi. 

In the reign of Muhammad, son of Firuz Shah, Nizaxn 
Miistakhraj, called also Rasti Khan,^ was appointed to the 
government of Gujarat, but his injustice becoming oppres- 
sive, he was removed and the viceroyalty was conferr^ on 
Zafar Khan son of Wajih u’l Mulk Tank. The former 
governor disloyally rebelling, was killed in the field. The 
events of this time may be gathered from the history of the 
Delhi sovereigns. His son Tatar Khan was a man of base 
character and in whom wickedness was ingrained. At this 
period after the death of Sultan Muhammad when the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Mahmud, considerable anarchy 
prevailed. Zafar Khan withdrew from affairs and Tatar 
Khin assumed the royal state and marched ag&inst Delhi, 
but was poisoned at the instigation of his father* who coming 
forth from his retirement had the Khutbah read and the 
coin struck in his own name, and was proclaimed under the 
title of Sultan Muzaffar. (1407.) Gujarat thus became an 
independent kingdom and the government of the province 
was established in the Tank family. The father of Zafar, 
Wajih u’l Mulk had been a Brahman and was converted 
to Islam. Ahmad the son of Tatar Khan conspired against 
the life of his grandfather and took possession of the throne 
thus gamering eternal perdition. Ahmadabad was founded 
by hiiU., With deep design and meditated hypocrisy he 
withdrew himself from all worldly pageantries till at a 
festival when all suspicion was laid asleep in the midst of 
universal enjoyment, he put to death twelve of his uncles. 
Sub^uehtly he applied himself with earnestness to the 

' • • » ■ ..I. ■■■ 

* Otherwise Shah&b nd din Ghori. 

* Melik MufeAteh Sultflni, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat nl 
Mntk Kisti Kh&n. Zafar Khdn was appointed to succeed him on the 2nd Rabia 
t, ^ AM. (21st Feb. 1931) (Bayley Hist. gJ Guf.), p. $8. Wajih nl Mulk 
was a Hindu called Sadh4ran, converted to ^l^lam and belonged, says the 
Mirat i Sihandari, to the T8rrk caste, an outcast branch of the Khatris. One 
of them was expelled for his use of strong drinks and the name is said in 
Hindi to signify an outcast. The derivation is asserted to rest on some form 
of the San»rit tydga, meaning separation, divorce. See Bayley’s note. Ibid, 
p. 87. Eaber calls the race Tang. Memoirs, Erskine, p. 311. 

* It is commonly believed, says the Mirat i Sikandari that TltSr KhAn 
placed his father in coitfinement and seated himself on the throne under » 
title of Mhd. Shfth, whenr#» the ’^:rrisal. Ibid., p. 81-82. 
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duties of his government and was filled with continual 
remorse, and to his last breath set him self to a just 
capable administration of the state. 

When Baud Khan was deposed on account of his 
incapacity, Path Khan son of Muhammad Shah was raised 
to the thrtme and was proclaimed as Sultan Mahmud (I). 
He distinguished himself by his recognition of merit' and 
by his justice, and girt himself with the fence of munificence 
and liberality. Malik Shaban who held tiie title of Imad 
u’l Mulk was of the utmost service to him.* In the beginn- 
ing of his reign some of the wealthy favourites conspired 
against the life of their lord and in the first instance plot^ 
ibe overthrow of th^ judicious and sincere counsellor. Like 
intriguers as they were, they conveyed false allegations to 
the king, and as the worldly-minded are suspicious of each 
otW, he imprisoned this petf less denizen of the world of 
faith and puiposed ptitting him to death. He was on the 
point of being condemned when Malik Abdu'llah the super- 
mtendent of the elephants who had the ro3ral ear, revealed 
the innocence of his faithful minister and the designs of the 
conspirators. The king skilfully contrived his esc'ape and, 
the veil of thei^retence being rent asunder, the miscreants 
took to arms, l^e royal guard and the slaves together with 
the officers in charge of the elephants made a stand against 
them, and the elephants themselves proved of service in 
chastising the reMs. Bis^acefully routed, these disloyal 
subjects met with just retribution.. At Mahmud’s <foath, 
his son Muraffar Shah, with the assistance of the nobles, 
ascended the thrcme and assumed the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar (II). His rei^ was beneficent. Shih Ismail of 
the Sufi dynasty Persia sent him as presents the choicest 
goods of Laq* and he in turn courteously reciprocated his 
acknowledgments. On his decease, his son succeeded him 
under the title of Sultan Sikandar. In a short time he was 
wickedly done to death by Im^ u’l Mulk who raised his 
brother Nasir Khan to the throne; The nobles plotted to 

* And likewise hy hit enormons appetite. Hit daily allowasioe of food was 
one man GnjarOA weight (w|iia] to 15 fiahloli stars). He yat aidde 5 stars of 
boiled rice and before ming to sleep, placed half on one side of his conch and 
half on the other, so Stat on whkliever side he awoke, he might find some- 
thing to eat. This was followed in the morning by a cup of honey, a cup 
of hotter liO to ISO plainfitiiiV After this, Abnl Fail's appetite sinks 
into ins^rottonce. HU allowance u^s 22 stars daily. \ 

* the wholer aqooont wiU be foono in . Bayley under this monarch's reign. 
The reader is refuted to that work for details of this historical synopsis. 

* A turquoise cim of great Tidne, a dhest full fo jewels, many Talnable 
tissues and 30 Persnin horses. Bayley, p. 244. 
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dis;place him. The king appealed for succour to His 
Majesty Baber and engagM to surrender to him the port of 
Dib (Diu) with its dependencies and several krors of 
tankahs, if he would advance in aid with his victorious 
troops. On account of his former ungrateful conduct, his 
offer was refused.’ At this juncture, Bahadur the son of 
Sultan Muzaffar came from Delhi at the invitation of the 
Babriyas’ and the nobles joined his standard. During his 
father’s reign he was unable to remain at court through the 
envy borne towards him by his brother (Sikandar). He, 
therefore, bet<»k himself to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi 
and was received with favour. The nobles of Jaunpur 
invited him to be their king, and his intentions were inclined 
that way, when at this time his partisans wrote to him from 
Gujarat and entreated his acceptance of the throne. He 
willingly set out for the capital and being successful, he 
made lus administration prosperous by his justice and 
liberality. Carried away by the intoxication of worldly 
success, he imprudently engaged in a war with Humayun, 
and being defeated, sullenly withdrew in discomfiture.* 

At his death, Miran Muhammad ruler of Khandesh, 
his nephew, whom during his lifetime he had constituted his 
heir, was in his absence proclaimed in the khutbah by the 
nobles, but died shortly before reaching Gujarat. Mahmud, 
grandson of Sultan Muzaffar, who was then in confinement, 
succeeded him. A miscreant called Burhan with some of 
his adherents put him to death* and under pretence of 


^Feriahta says (Bayley, p. 319) that this latter ntvtx reached BAber, the 
RAjah of Dangarpar having intercepted it. 

*See Bayley, p. 35, n. ; and for his adventnrea after leaving Gnjarftt, 
p. 321 et seq, 

* Baber says of him that he acted rightly in enfbrcing tlie law of retalia* 
tion by putting to death Imfid Mnlk who had strangled his brother Sikandar, 
bnt besi&i this, he slew a number of his father's Amirs and gave proof of a 
blood-thirsty and ungovernable nature. 

* Bavley, p. 445, et seq, BnrhAn who had been a low favonrite of the king, 
poisoned and stabbed his master and sallied forth from the palace in the 
pomp of ro 3 ralty when he was met and slain by ShirwAn KhAn Bhatti, adopted 
son of Afzal one of the murdered nobles. Perisbta's account 4S that on the 
death of the king becoming known, ItimAd Khiif with Changis Khan, Ulug 
KhAn, Habshi and others, came out to oppose him. BnrhAn was thrown at 
the first charge and killed by ShirwAn EjiAn. His feet were tied 4o a rope 
and he was dragged thronghout the city. The Mirat^SilMndari gives the 
nanm of Razi ul Mnlk to one of the nobles who was sent to bring the new 
king, Ahmad, to the capita], bnt Perishta expressly states that this, descendant 
of Ahmad ShAh was named Razi ul Mnlk and was raised to the throne as 
Ahmad %Ah II. He continues, that disfns .ed wi^ his .nominal sovereignty, 
after a 9 years* tntelarge he took refuse vith KirAn MubArak ShAh oiie of 
the principal nobles on whose death in the field, an accommodation ' was 
again effected with ItimAd KhAn, but having expressed himself too openly 
AS desirous of death of that minister, he bimsell was found dead the next day. 
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establishing a rightful succession, massacred twelve of the 
nobles. Inm^d Khim prudently absented himself on the 
occasion, and next morning cdlecting his followers, attacked 
him and put him to the death he deserved. He then set up 
one Razi uU Mulk by name a descehdant of Sultan Ahmad, 
I, under the title of Sultan Ahmad (II) as a no^nal 
sovereign and took the government into his own hands. But 
when the boy grew to manhood, he altered his purpose and 
carrying him to the house of one of his adherents, he slew 
him and then leading some unknown minor by the hand, 
swore upon oath that he was the son of the last Sultan 
Mahmud (II). By fraudful allegations, he bestowed on him 
the sovereign authority and giving him the title of Sultan 
MuzafFar, he himself assumed the reins of power, until his 
present Majesty threw the shadow of justice over the pro- 
vince and annexed this prosperous country to the imperial 
dominions. 

May it ever be adorned with perpetuity and high and 
low enjoy imfadiiig blessings. 


near the river opposite the house of Wajih ul Mulk and it was given out 
tiiat, caught in a love intrigue in that nobleman's house, he had been unwit- 
tingly slain. The Mirai4^ihandari tells the story more in detail. On his 
deaths. Ititnftd Khin produced a boy (not named in Perishta nor, I think, in 
the Mirat) whom he swore to be the son of Mahmud Sh&h II, his mother's 
pregnancy not having been discovered till the 5th month when too late to 
check it. For Mahmud had unnaturally interdicted the fertility . of his wives 
to avoid a disputed throne. The nomes accepted or feared to oppose the 
pretension, and the boy was placed under the control of Itimad Khin. The 
subsequent history may be read Jn Ferishta, or in Brigg’s free but generally 
faithful rendering, but the. ener^ of his worthless life-*it cannot be called 
a reign--4re lost in the contnstbj^ the. nobles for their share of short-lived 

e >wer till .the incbqioratioa ol Ihi kingdom with the empire on the 24th 
ajab AJi. J90 (Kov. 20th, 1572). Bayley's translatiott concludes • with the 
death of ICahihiMi Shfth IV, but bis or^fbml continues the history of GniarSt 
to 10(H A.K. (1592^) and the death bp his own hand of. the last of its 
sovereigns. 



SUBAH OF AJMER 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the village of Pokhar (Bhafear-— >Pushkar) and dni^encio 
of Amber to Bikaner and Jaisalmir is 168 kos. Its breadth 
from the extreme limits of the SarkSr of Ajmer to Bad- 
swarah is 150 kos. To the east lies Agra : to the north the 
dependencies of Delhi: to the south uujarSt: to the west 
Dipdlpur and Multan. The soil is. sandy, and water obtain- 
able only at great depth, whence the crops are dependent on 
rain. The winter is temperate, but the summer intensely 
hot. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Jowari, Lahda- 
rah and Moth are the most abundant crqpis. A seventh or ah 
eighth of the produce is paid as revenue, and very little in 
money. The people dwell in tent-shaped bamboo nuts. To 
the south are the (Aravalli) mountains of which the passes 
are difficult tp traverse. 

This Subah is formed of Mewar, Marwar and Hadauti.^ 
The former possesses 10,000 (troops) and the whole of the 
Sarkar of Chitor is dependent on it. Its length is 40 kos 
by 30 in breadth. It has three famous fortresses, Chitor 
the residence of the governor, KomhhcAmer* and Mandal. 
In the village of Jarmr,^ one of the dependencies of Chainpur 
is a zinc mine. In Chainpur and other dependencies of 
Mandal are copper mines, which are extremely profitable. 

I he chief .of the state was fornierly called ) -awal, but 
for a long time past has been know’i as Kdna.* He is of the 
Ghelot clan and pretends a descent from Noshirwan the 
Just.* An ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes 
of fortune came to Berar and was distinguished as the chief 
of Narndlah. About eight hundred years previpud to the 
present time, Narndlah was taken by an enemy apd many 
were slain. One Bdpd, a child, was carried by his mother 

' Harowtee or Hiirfioti, a tract formed of the territory of Kotah and Bnndii 
and named after a dominant tribe of KAjpiits. 

* Komulmir is a pasa that runs through a serica of nmged ravinea in the 
Aravalli ranges and is defended by a forttesa. In art Udaitmr, it la apelt 
Kumalmer. 

^ jawar. TA miles S. of UcUipur» is said to have poaseiKd xinc minea- now 
unwdrked. 

* The foundation of the Oheiot dynasty in R&jput&na was effected by Bappa 
Rawil who is said to have establi.s^ied himself in Chitor and Mewir in 
A.D, I, 0. 

* It is asserted that a daughter of ?< 08 hirw 3 h, whose queen wia a daughter 
of Maurice of Constantinople married into the Udaipur royal family. 

35 
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from this scene of desolation to Mewar, and found refuge 
with Rajah Mandalik,* a Bhil. When he grew up to man’s 
estate he followed the pursuit of a shepherd and was devot^ 
to hunting in which his daring was so conspicuous that he 
became in favour with the Raja and a trusted minister of 
state. On the death of the Raja, his foip nephews disputed 
the succession, but they eventually decided to resign their 
pretensions in favour of BSpS and to acknowledge his 
authority. B&pa, however, declined their offer. It hap* 
pened one day that the finger of one of these four brothers 
began to bleed, and he drew with the blood the ceremonial 
mark of installation on the forehead of Bapa, and the others 
concurred in accepting his elevation. He then assumed the 
sovereignty. To this day the custom continues of making 
with human blood this sign of investiture on any Rana who 
succeeds to the throne. The ungrateftil monarch put the 
four brothers to death.. On a former occasion while pass- 
ing through the wilds, mistaking one Marich [Rishi], a 
hermit, for a wild animal, he fitted an arrow to his row. 
The hermit intuitively prescient of this action through his 
purity of heart, made himself known, and the Raja rep^* 
tantly excused himself and humbly visited him with 
assiduity. The hermit one day predicted his elevation, and 
marvellous tales are told regarding him. Haying made his 
head quarters at Sisoda, the tribe is called Sisodiah and as 
a Brahman, at the beginning of their history nurtured their 
house, ^ey are accounted as belonging to this caste. 

When Rdwal Rattan Si died, a relative named Arsi 
was raised to the throne and entitled Ran% from whom the 
present Rdna Umro is tenth in descent, thus; Hamir, 
Kaitd, Lakha, Mokul, Kombhd, Rdemal, Sanga, Udai 
Singh, Partab, Umra. 

Ancient chronicles record that Sultan. Ala ud din Khilji 
king of Delhi had heard that Rawal Rattan Si prince of 
Mewar possessed a most beautiful wife. He sent to de- 
mand her and was refused, upon which he led an army to 
enforce compliance and laid siege to Chitor-. After a long 
persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse 
to artifice and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The 
Riji readily acquiesced and invited him to an entertainment. 
The Sul^ enttfed the fort' his chosen followers and 
the meeting toedE place amid festivity and mirth, and finding 

^ Rao KniMAUk Myt tltyley (HUL oi Gnjardt) it the title assumed by all 
^ chiefs of GirnlTf 



alauddin myAisai craron 

fiis o|iportmiity he sebed the IUlj& and carried him oS. It 
is said &at the Sultan’s retxnne consisted of a hundred men^ 
and 300 pidced soldiers dressed as attendants. Before the 
Raji’s tnxips could assemble he urns hurried away to the 
camp amidst the wailing of his pe^le. The king kept the 
Raja in close omfinement with a view to extort compliance 
wim his desire. The faithful ministers oi the Raja implored 
the king hot to injure him and promised to deliver up to 
him not only the object of his love but other suitable partners 
of bis harem. They also sent a forged letter purporting to 
come from the virtuous queen and lulled his suspicions to 
sleep. The king was delighted and not only refrained from 
personal violence but treated the Raja witn cordiality. It 
is related that 700 of the chmcest troops dressed as women 
were placed in litters and set out for the king’s camp and 
it was given out tiiat the Rani with a larM number m her 
attendants was*on the way to the ro 3 ral paviTi<m. When they 
approached the camp, word was sent that the R3ni wished 
to have an interview with the Rlja previous to entering the 
king’s quarters. Lapped in his illusive dream of security 
the king granted the interview, during which the soldiers 
seizing the opportunity, threw off thm disguise and bore 
off theii* prince. Time after time the Rajputs stood to face 
their pursuers fighting manfully and many were slain before 
the RSja had gtme far. At length the Chauhans, Gourd and 
Bddal made a stand fighting to the death enabling the Rawal 
to reach Chitor in safety amidst universal acclamation. The 
king having endured great hardships during the siege and 
finding it to no purpose, returned to Delhi. After an inter- 
vri, he set his heart again on the same project but returned 
discomfited. The Rawal wearied with these assaults, con> 
ceiyol that an interview with the king might result in an 
alliance and thM he would thus escape this state of con- 
tinual strife. Guided by a traitor he met the king at a 
place 7 bos from Chitor where he was basely slain. His re- 
lative Arsi, after this fatal event, was raised to the throne. 
The Sultan returned to the siege of Chitor and captured it. 
The Raji was slain fighting and all the women voluntarily 
perished by fi|re. 

Hamir his . son betook himself to the adjacent moun- 
tains. SidtSn Muhamtnad KhunV made over the govern- 

* vme murderer/’ the special title to fame of Muhammad Tuglak, but this 
monc^ty of the epithet is scarcely fair to many other members of the royal 
houses of Delhi. 
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ment of Chitor to Maldeva ChauhSn ruler of Jalw. As. this 
prince was unable to bring the province into (mier> he sum* 
moned Hamit, made him his son*in>law, and through his 
means restored its prosperity. At his death, Hamir mode 
away with his sons and raised the standard of independence. 

The present local militia consists of 16,000 cavalry and 
40.000 infantry, but Mewar formerly c<mtrolled much more 
extensive territories, so much so that Rajah Sanka (San^a) 
possessed a force of 180,000 cavalry and a numerous m- 
fantry. 

Marwar is 100 kos in length by 60 in breadth, and it 
comprises thASatkars of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Nagor, and 
Bikaner. It has long been the head qiurters of the Rathor 
tribe. When Muizz ud din Sam had terminated his campaign 
against Pithura (Prithwi Raja, A.D. 1191-93), he resolved 
to turn his arms against Jaichand king of Kanauj. The 
Rajah in his flight was drowned in the Ganges.'. His 
brother’s son Siha, who resided in Shamsabad was slain 
with a large number of troops. His three sons Sutik, 
Ashwatthania and Aj set out for Gujarat, and on their way 
rested at Pali near Sojhat. In this city dwelt a number of 
Brahmans who were much molested by the Minah tribe, 
some of whom at this period made a raid on the town. The 
exiles came out, attacked them valorously, and put them to 
flight. The Brahmans gave them great honour and treated 
them with every consideration and thus alleviated in some 
degree their distress of heart. As they acquired the means 
of worldly success they grew bolder and seized Kher [Kum- 
bher] from the Gohel tribe and thus advanced their condition. 
Sutik independently wrested Edar from the Minahs, and Aj 
setting out for Baglanah, took that district by force from the 
Kolis. From that time their descendants have inhabited the 
country. The descendants of Ashwatthatnd who remained 
in Marwar^ gradually gained credit till eventually Maldeva 
his sixteenth descendant waxed so powerful, that Sher Khan 
nearly lost his life in his campaign against him.’ 

* Other accounts assert that he eras slain by an arrow from the bow of 
Qutb-ttddin the fauodte general of the Muhammad Ohori, and the founder of 
the Dynasty of the Blave Kings. It is historical that his body was found and 
recognised hy his:. false teeth, *'a circumstance/* says Blphinstone in the 
solitary instance of humour in his sole^fn J^istory, *' which tl^ws grave light 
on the state of mahners/* One result/^ ^this defeat was m retreat of the 
greater part 6f the Rahtor clan from ICtetn} to MfirwUr. 

*3her inv|ided Mfirwdr in A.D. 1544 and his camp was surprised by 
attlack of 12»OOOTK5Dputs who fo .learly put an end to hit campaigning i 
he dtch td he ^ *d nefirlv lost the empire of India for a handful of luili 
Ulludluf to the poverty of the country and the low quality of its produce. 
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This territory contains ' many ior\s, but the most 
important are Ajnt^, Jodhpur, Btkanor, Jaisaltnir, Ainar- 
hot, Abugarh and Jalor. 

Had^ti is called also the Sarkar of Nagmr. It is 
inhabited by the Hadd ^Hara) tribe. 

This Subah comprises 7 Sarkars and 197 parganahs. 
The measured land is 2 Krors, 14 lakhs, 85,941 bighas, 
7 Biswas. The revenue in money is 28 krors 84 lakhs, 
1,557 dams, (Rs. 7,210,808-14.9) of which 28 lakhs, 
26,886 dams (Rs. 51,15^-5) are Suyurghal. The local 
force is 86,6(X) cavalry, 847,000 infantry. 
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Sarkar of Ajmer. 

Containing 28 Parganahs, 6,605,487 Bighas. Revenue 
in money, 62,183,990 Dams. Suyurghdl 1,476,714 Danis. 
Tribes, Kachhwahah, Afghan, Chauhan. 


Bighu a«3n^ 



Ajmer with dist. its fort on e hiU, 
the most important in India ... 
Amber, has stone fort on a hill 
Ariin 

Parbat C-sar] 

Phigi ... ... J.. 

Bhinli 

Bharina [Baghera] ... 

Bawgl [?Boradi] ... 

B&^l [Bari] 

Bandar Sindri 
Bhsronda ... 

Tnsini [?Tiloiiia] 

J^ner 

beoaioo (Bagheral !!. 

Komnpnr [ r Slishanpar] 
Simbhar. has a stone fort 
Ssrwir, haa^a brick fort 

Sithia [SetlK^] ... 

Kekd 

Kherwah ... 

Mirot ... ... ..« 

... 

Masandibid [Masada] 

Karlina ... 

Harsnli, has a brisk fort 


795,335 

1,135,006 

170,573 

27»306 

00,488 

340,774 

88.712 

168.712 
81,014-11 
15,522 
24,220 

351,770^12 

138,718 

27,002-18 

40,065 

76,548 

104,064 

245,136 

72,006 

147,023 

50,640 

71,356 

252,871 

251,973 

14,361 

266,614 

163,273 


6,214,731 

12,256,297 

1,755,060 

2,200,000 

486,161 

1.400.000 
271,256 
740,733 
600,000 
4^,664 

zio,m 

3.300.000 
24i;442 
501,844 

1 . 200.000 

602,512 

9,640,047 

1,616,825 

1.276.000 
1,860,016 

1.808.000 
7,020,347 
5,756,402 
1,450,577 
1,587,900 
2,660,150 
1,200,926 


D. 

802,440 


277,537 

16,027 


260,100 

926 


Sarkar of Chitor. 

Containing 26 Parganahs, 1,678,800 Bighas, 17 
Biswas. Revenue, 80,047,649 Dims. Suyurghdl, 860,787 
Dams. Tribes, Rajput Sesodia, Cavalry, 22,000. Infan- 
try, 82,000. 



lidimpor, k noiw n as HAmpam 
Ddaipor, here.'a large lake aboot 10 xXi 
in chcamfsttMa; bgr Its means whoirt 
cvopa art g new n ..4 


Bighss 

Kerenop 

D 

101,520 

7,000,000 

1,120,000 
in money 
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SarkSr of Chit or c otUd. 




Bighaa 

1 

Remae 

SoyorghAl 

17. 

Upannil 


27»3a5 

280,000 


Amod 


44»720 


... 

IsUmimr, known at Mohan 

... 

•*- 


... 

Badnor, has a atone fort 


113;M5 

in money 
4,311,551 

88,815 

Phnaft do. 


257,481 

2,843,470 

3,200,200 

43,470 

Banerl 


58,038 

244,000 

Par 


190,208 

2,001,041 

13,452 

Bhainsror, hat a atone fort 


... 

1,200^000 

••• 

BIgor (Bdgol) 


1,744-17 

38,550 

•ee 

Began 


234,804 

1,175,728 

«ae 

Barsi [ ? Patti] Hljipur, haa a atone fort 

35,008 

1,375,000 

oae 

Chitor, with anb. diat. 2 mahala, haa a 
atone and la a frontier of Hindna* 

t&n proper ... 

451,118 

800,000 

aea 

Jiran 

... 

38,218 

1,W5.250 

••a 

bftnw&rgh&ti 

... 

470,284 

•te 

Sftdri, b 3 a atotM fort 

... 

5)981 

400,020 

•to 

Sembal [?Sanwad] with the caltivated 
tracte 

100,000 

••# 

Roaiftnah [ ? Goaonda] 


52,713 

in money 
203,812 

••• 

Mftndalgarh, baa a atone fort on a hill 

... 

... 

3,384,750 

••• 

Mindal haa a brkk fort 


18,848 

in money 
447,080 

••• 

MandlriyA [Madri] ... 

... 

... 

100,000 

••• 

Kimach &c. 3 mahala 

... 

21,410 

in money 
710,202 

• at 


Sarkir of Rantambhor. 

Containing 73 Mahals. 0,024,196 Bighos, 11 Biswas. 
Revenue, 80,824,676 Dams. SwywrghSl, 181,184 Dams. 


Rajput Hida Cavalry, 9,000. 

Infantry, 25,000. 


Bighaa 

Rerenne 

D. 

Bnyi^lbi] 

Alanpor ... ... 

uliaia ••• ^ ... *#• ••• 

AtldA t^Blawa] 

Aftob ... ... ..f ••• 

nil 

B 

28,208 

• a# 
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Sarkar of Rantambhor — contd. 


Itlampiur [aiAUgarii] 

Amkfiorah 

Antardah 
Awin BoMmir 

Bundi. hat a ttone fort on a hill 
Baonli, hat a ttona fort 
Baroda. 

Tarwftra 

Pitan [Ketorai] 

BhadUon 
Baklftnt 
PaUiU ... 

Bhotor 
Banahta ... 

BUona 

Bijari ... 

Bflftkhatri 

Bhori Bhtri (Bari Pahar) 

Birin 

Tonk 

Toda 

Todri 

Talid 


ittu 

^liwa (Jhalil) 

Blhikhipor ... ... !.! 

Dhari (?Danh) 

Dablina 4.. 

Rantambhor with anb. ditt ... 

Rawanjna (Dnngar) ... 

Sheopur ... 

Slrsop 
Sahantiri ... 

Koti. hai a atone fort on a hill, near 
tdilch the Chambal flowa ... 

RMndar, hni a atone fort on a hill 
khankra ... 

B3ieri ... ... ... 

Khihdf ... 

Oendawar 

Ktfor, haa a atone fort <m a hill 

I^eri do. 

y ^ otw ht ... ... .«•' ... 

Loharwira 

LoAwad 

Man-maidana,. Id Malals 
Malima ... ••• ... 

Mangfol ... ... 

^t fa tpai * _ . .^ I ... ... ... 

Nifar (Mi0Dr) 



5,191 


166,173 

25,747 

33,161 

151,430 

267,326 

163,226 

139,280 

96,895 

149,087 

29,302 

40,677 

21,257 

31,615 

15,594 

33,930 

16,845 

242,107 

502,402 

443,028 

400,768 

32,509 

23,014 

516,525 

13,180 

37,753 

30,813 

^,861 

54,668 


371-19 

49,745 

494,070 

36,636 

28,575 

360,378 

90,246 

220,350 

35,443 

2,389 

6 , 930-12 

6,377 

3,523 

17,400 

20,334 

3,678 

172,693 

140,799 

33,927 

33,900 


Revenue 

D. 


77,500 

160,000 

In money 

1 . 500.000 

1 . 200.000 

2 , 622,747 

4 . 571.000 
1 , 969,776 

2 . 800.000 
2 , 686,389 
1,200,000 

1 . 400.000 
600,000 
524,356 
456,479 
334.800 

300.000 

110.000 

880,000 

7 . 500.000 
5 , 859,006 
5 , 456.840 

423,288 

928,500 

7 , 536,829 

500.000 
475 . 006 ^ 

1 , 209,886 

1 . 800.000 
409,260 
733,400 

in money 
156,796 
430,354 
5 , 041.306 
1 , 058,876 

300.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

460.000 
1 , 511,994 

528,178 

200.000 
188,095 
200,000 
800,000 
250,000 

250.000 

125.000 
4 , 100 . 0CfO 
3 , 299,241 

1 , 004,348 

930.000 

1 . 000 . 600 


SuynrghI] 

D. 


22,747 


9,260 


1,505 

6,292 


11 ^ 

26,744 
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Sarkar of Jodhpm. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 14,628,760 Dams. 
Tribe, Rathor, Cavalry 16,000. Infantry, 60,000. 



Revtiiue 

D. 



Revenue 

D 

A$op has a brick fort 
Indrfioti 

8,000,000 

8,000 

Jctftran, has 
on a hill 

a small fort 

3,000,000 

Phalodi, has a stone fort 

640,000 

DunllrA, has 

a stone fort 

100,000 

Palpfirah [Pipar] 

Bilara 

1.463,000 

314,000 

Sojat, has a 
a hill 

stone fort on 

2,812,750 

Pftli &c., 3 Maikxls, has a 
small stone fort 

Bahila 

250.000 

180.000 

S&a liner 
SiwAnfi 
the most 

do. 

do. one of 
important 

560,000 

Podhah ^ has a stone fort 

46,003 

stronaboMs in India ... 

1,200,000 

220,000 

172,000 

Bhadrfirjun, ha.s a stone 
fort on* a plain 

1 

800,000 

Kherwfi 

Khimwasar, 

fotr 

Onndoj 

Mahewah 

has a stone 

Jodhpur with sub, dist. 
has a stone fort on a hill 

280,000 

do. 

d0,000 

900^000 


Sarkar of Sirohi. 


Containing 6 Mahals. Revenue 4,2,077,437 Dams. 
Tribes, Rajput, Ghelot, Afghan. Cavalry, 8000. Infantry, 
3,800. 



Revenve 

D. 

Cavalry 



Abngarh and Sirohi, 2 Mahalf; the 
latter has a strong stone fort ... 

12,000,000 

3,000 

15,000 

Rijpnt. 

Bflnswftrali, a delightful country ; 
has a stone fort 

8,000,000 

1,500 

20,000 

Do. 

Jfilor, SSnchor, 2 Mahals ; has a 
very strong stone fort 

14,077,437 

2,000 

5,000 

Afghin. 

MJpnt 

Ghelot. 

Dnngarpnr 

8,000,000 

1,000 

2,000 


Sarkar of Nagor. 


Containing 31 Mahals. 8,037,460 Bighas, 14 Biswas. 
Revenue, 40,^,830 Dams. Suywrghal, 30,806 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,600. Infantry, 22,000. 


Illlll 



9 

1 

1 

Oaatea 

Amarsar 



... 

4000 

TOfiOO 

Kaehhwt* 

bah. 

Indina 



m 

... 

... 
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Sarkar of Nagor — ^ontd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

ReYenue 

D. 

1 

Cavalry I 

1 

Castes 

Bhadftna 

S44440 

8,271.900 

70480 



... 

Baidu 

fHMl 

670,000 

• •• 

... 


... 

Patoda 

141,870 

888316 

••• 

• ss 

.M 

... 

Baroda 

tjm 

880.868 

ass 

... 

sss 

... 

BSrah Klin 


68,000 

... 

... 

ass 

... 

liel 

888,088 

866.878 

8200 

... 

as* 

... 

JArodah 

Jakhara, •nnomided by 

141388 

874,284 

2147 

... 

ss« 


a waate of sand 

Khirij Khattu. has a 
stone fort, and a quarry 

as* 

187,787 

• ss 

... 

... 

... 

of white marble* 

njm 

848,814 

... 



... 

Didwina, has a brick fort 

88381 

4.686,888 

16216 


... 

... 

Dronpur 

RewAsA 

818,086 

780.088 

... 

... 

... 


801,117 

1396324 


ass 

... 

... 

Run 

616318 

818,261 


• •• 

... 


Rasulpur 

114366 

704,806 

... 

... 

... 


Rahot 

46,868 

188,187 

... 




SMela 

Patehpur Jhunjhunu, has 

163,088 

1,868,880 

aas 

aaa 

... 

Qiyim 

Khliii. 

a atone lort 

168300 

1,288,222 

... 

600 

2000 

KAsU 

88,740 

1387,167 


aas 

... 

... 

KhAela 

114366 

668,560 

.. 

• •• 

... 

... 

Kuchcra 

870,480 

468.890 

... 

• ss 

... 


Kokwa [Kolia] .. 

18,748 

862,805 

... 

•as 


... 

KumAri 

468381 

486,604 

8220 

sss 

... 

... 

Kheran 

88388 

67,160 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Udnu 

148,700 

780,842 

4887 

• •• 

... 

... 

Merta, has a stone fort * 

8,114,778 

7,701,622 

2,908386 

46,488 

• •s 

... 

... 

Manohamagar 

189386 

... 

sss 


... 

NokhA 

NAgor with sub. dist. has 

88,086 

880,766 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a brick fort .. 

^ Khatu is 38 miles i 

67,766-U 

i.e. ol NAg^ 

818.681 

Mr. 

114,440 





SarkSr of Bikaner, 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 4,750,000 Dims. 
Tribe, Bhiti. Cavalry, 12,000. Infancy, 50, 000. 



lUbe 


Tribe* 

BOtanpur 

Bifsatour 

Blhaffnel (Barmar) 

SartSr 

Pokharaa 


BBtaper 

Isisi^r 

Chlibtaii 

KoM 

DewAdawar 

Rttbor. 

!!.' 1 

i 











SUBAH OP DELHI. 


It is in the third climate. Its length from PalwaV to 
Ludhianah on the bank of the Satlej is 166 kos. Its breadth 
from the Sarkar of Rewdri to the Kumdon hills is 140 hos, 
and again from Hisdr to Khdgrdbdd is 180 kos. On the east 
lies* me capital, Agra; on the north-east it marches with 
Khairdbdd in the Subah of Oudh; to the north are moun- 
tains ; on the south the Subahs of Agra and Ajmer; on the 
west is Ludhilnah. The chief rivers are the Ganges and 
the Jumna, and both these take their rise in this Subah. 
There are besides nummxms other streams, amongst them 
the Ghaghar. The mountains principally to the north. 
The climate is nearly temperate. Much of Ihe land is sub- 
ject to inundation and m some places there are three 
harvests. The fruits of Iran, Turin and Hindustan are 
here p^rown and abundant flowers of various kinds. Lofty 
buildings of stone and brick delight the eye and gladden 
the heart, and it is scarce equals for the choice produc- 
tions of every clime. 

Delhi is one of the greatest cities of antiquity. It 
first called Indrapat and is situated in long. 114° 88', lit. 
28° 16 . Although some consider it as the second climate, 
making the southern mountainous 8}rstem begin from this 
region they are certainly mistaken as the latitude shows. 
Smtins Qutbuddin (1206-10), and Shamsuddin (Altmish, 
1210-85) resided in the citadd of Rajah Pithura ^rithwi). 
Sultan Ghiydsuddin Balban erected another fort, intending 
it as a (ro^al) cemete^. He also built a handsome edifice 
in which if any criminal took sanctuary, he was . absolved 
from retribution. Muizs ud din Kai Kub&i (1286-^ founded 
anothm- dty on the banks d the Jumna called Kelukhari. 
Amir Khuhem in his poem the *Qtrdnu*s Sadain’* eulogises 
this dty and its' palace. It is now the last resting-plaw 

' A town of nndonbled ont^piity, t npp oo e d to figure In the eerlle«t Aryen 
treditkmfi nnder the neme d AP^Iava, ol the llndeye kingdom ol Inm- 
prl«dM.‘ 

•The word 'Khfiwer' like Whhtmr* Is often mteppUed en the two ere 
intetchengeeblv end incomctly need for B. end W. eilke. jpl Fedt how- 
erer. Inrerieb^ neee for W. end KkHmar tor .* thonghwl^ e 

eon tnfa ig ten dency , ee nli^ be eeen from hit dellmHetloat Oi ^er prorhioet. 
Henee Jem it c eit ein ly B. of X>ellil< in longitnA, bnt it It etattoet tooth of 
it. Bee Cnnnninghem*t enplenetion of the eaomelont nte of ftCIbSwar* end 
'Ihihhhlii' in hie dnc. C^g, cf MMt, p. M. 

•See /eofw. Ai. Soc. UttgA, ISOS, p. 22S, end BIHot, Ilf, 534. 
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Humdyun where a new^ and splendid monument has been 
erected. Sultan Aid ud din (1295-1816) founded another 
city and fort called 5m. Tughlaqdb&d is a memorial of 
Tughlaq Shah (1321-24). His son Muhamt^ (1324-61) 
founded another city and raised a lofty pile with a thousand 
columns of marble and constructed other noble edifices. 
Sultan Firoz (1361-88) gave his own name to a large town' 
which he founded and by a cutting from the Jumna brought 
its waters to flow by. He likewise built another palace at 
a distance of 3 kos from Firozdbdd, named Jahanumd {the 
world-view). Three subterranean passages were made wide 
enough to admit of his passing along in mounted procession 
with the ladies-of his harem ; that towards the river, 6 jaribs 
in length ; the second towards the Jahanumd, 2 kos, and the 
third to old Delhi, '3 kos. Humayun restored the citadel of 
Indrapat and named it Dinpandh (asylum of the faith). 
Sher Khan destroyed the Delhi of Aid ud din and built a 
separate town. Although the monuments of these cities are 
themselves eloquent and teach us the highest moral lessmis, 
^t even i.s this latest Delhi now for the most part in ruins. 
The cemeteries are, however, populous. Khwdjah Qutb ud 
din Ushi li^ here and Shaikh Nizdm ud din Aulia, and 
Shaikh Nasir ud din Mahmud, the Lamp of Delhi, and 
Malik Ydr-t-Pirdn, and Shaikh Saldh, and Mdlik Kabir-i- 
Aulia, and Mauland MuhamrMid, and Hdji Abdul Wahhdb 
and Shaikh A bdullah Quraishi, and Shaikh Shams Tark-i- 
Biydbdni, and Shaikh Shams-i-Autdd and Aniir Khusrav? 
with many other servants of God instructed in Divine 
knowledge who in this spot repose in their last slero. Here 
too lie Sultan Shahdb ud din Gkori, and Sultdn Shams ud 
din, and Ndsir ud din Ghdzi, and Ghiyds ud din, and Aid 
ud din and Qutb ud din, and Tughluq, and Muhammdd 
A ddil, and Firoz and Bahlol, and Sikandar Lodi, Many 
now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves 
for t^r final reating»place — to the introspective a source 
of blissful ecstasy, to the wise an incentive to watdii^- 
ness. 

In the hill of IsldmdbSd is a very deep spring called 
Prabhds Kund from which'warm water omunually bubbles 
up, and which is a great place of worship. 

U my p ote d to occapicd ^.^gmrnd bttwoca HooUtbii'o loMb 
•ad dte % G. 

* Of thete the loot ie MdBdent^ femooe. The e ece n d ead 

third end teet on me lilt wUl he loaiid la Perttllte^l lltee of the eelntt et 
the ckise of hit Rielory. iUeo Sncy. i$L 
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Biswomitra Rikk^sar [Rishishwar] made a deep exca* 
vation of Uiree bighas erf this hill and devoted it to purposes 
of worship, and to this day it testifies to the antiquity Of 
this construction. 

Badaon is conspicuous amongst ancient cities and a 
great many holy rekgious are there buried. 

A part of the nmthern mountains of this Subah is 
called KumSon. Here are mihes of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
copper, orpiment and borax. Here also are found the musk- 
deer and the Qutis cow,' as well as silk-worms, hawks, 
falcons and game of various kinds, and honey in abundance 
and the species of horse called Gut (Gunt). 

There is game in plenty in the Sarkar of Sambal 
(Sambhal), where the rhinoceros is found.' It is an animal 
like a small elephant, without a trunk, and having a horn 
on its snout with which it attacks animals. From its skin 
shields are made, and from the horn, finger-guards for bow- 
strings and the like. In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called' Hari Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belong- 
ing to a Brahman, from among whose descendants the tenth 
avatar will appear in this spot. Hansi' is an ancient city, 
the resting-place of famal the. successor of Shaikh Farid»i- 
Shakar-ganj. 

Near the town of Sahnah* is a hot spring on the 
summit of a hill, the peculiarity of which is undoubtedh’ due 
to a sulphur mine. 

Hisdr (Hissar) was founded by Sultan Firoz who 
brought the waters of the Jumna to it by means of a cutting. 
A holy devotee predicted his accession to the throne and at 
his request the canal was made. Strange to say, it enters 
a pool named Bhadrd near the town of Si rsd, and there 
loses itself.: Wonderful stories are related regarding it. 
There are few rivers in this district, and wells have to be 
dug to a considerable depth. 


* Vtsratnttra is the name of a celebrated Kshatri 3 fa deriving his lineage 
from an ancestor Rusik of the lunar race i he was king of Kaiiya-Kubjg or 
Kanani. His Xatnoos quarrel with the rival sage Vasishtha to perform the 
great tribal sacrifice, nuts through the Rig ye% and he succeeded In raising 
hialsetf to the rank of a Brftluiian by long a-.d plamful austeritie.s, .^cord- 
ing t6 the' Rinnan he became the oompanim and counsellor of the voung 
Ramachendira. He waa the Ssther of dakuntali by the nymph Menakfi whom 
the gods, jealous ol his incraisifig power, sei * to seduce hW) from his 
Dusskmless hit' 

' 15 miles S. of Oirgaoa City. 
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Sthrind (Sirhind) is a city of note. ste the 

gardois of Hafiz Rakhnah, the delight of all beholders. 

Thanesar is accounted one of the most sacred places cf 
mlgrimage. llie Sarasufati flows near it for which the 
Hindus have great veneratioa. Near it is a lake called 
Kurukshetra/ which pilgrims from distant parts come to 
visit and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offerings. 
This was the scene of the war of the Makabharat which 
place in the latter end of the Dwafiar Yug. 

In the city of Hastinapur reigned Raja Bharat who by 
his justice and consideration for his people gathered a 
fitting reward of happiness, and hb virtues and good deeds 
confirmed for a long period the succession in his family, and 
fortune favoured son after son. The eighth in lineal descent 
from him was Raja Kura from whom Kuru-Kshetra 
received its appellatkm. After six intermediate progeni- 
ten’s, an heir was bom named Vichitravirya,* who had two 
sons, one of whom was Dkritarashtra. He was the father 
of 101 children, the eldest of whom was Raja Duryodhana, 
and they are cdled the Kawravas. The other was Pandu. 
Although the first mentioned was the elder son yet on 
account his blindness, the succession fell to his brother 
who obtained the sovereignty. Hb sems are called the 
Pandavas. They were five, namely, Yudishtir, Bhimsen, 
Arjiina, Nakul and Sahadev. On Pandu* s death the king- 
dom rtyerted to Dhritarashtra, but although the nominal 
sovereignty was his, the real power was possessed by 
Duryodhana. Since to crush their enemies is the wav of 
the princes of the earth, Duryodhana was ever in f^ of the 
PSndofvas and sought their destmetion. When Dhrita- 
rashtra observed the growing feud, he resolved to establbh 
hb nephews in the aty of Varanavatra, and sent skilled 
artisans with instructions to build their residences. The 

' Ociil. CannliiffhMii Myt (p. 148) that tht namt oi Sarhind or *froiititr 
of Hind* was popniarly girtn to the city at an aarW ptriod when it waa the 
boandary town between the Hindna and the later Mtmammadan kingdom of 
Ohaini and I^ore, bnt the name ia mbably mnch older u the aatronomtr 
Variha Mihira mentkma the SairMlm hnmadiattly alter the Kilntaa or 
people of Knlln and jnat before Brtfunapnra which waa the capital of the hill 
ootttttry N. of Hardwir, 

* It la an obtong aheet of water» MfO laet fat length by 1,900. Dirlag 
eeltoaea ol the moon, die watera of all mar tanka art belled to ylait thia, 
ao fiat the bather la bleated by the ocmeliMnlid elrtnea of all other ablitlona. 
The right ankle of Dnrga ta aald tb ikiNI HUen hart on her being ent to 
ptMea end htt aeattered om d«a eartt 1^ Vlahnmr 

‘ He died chiknSb, bet at the regeeat of hla mother Satyasvetl. the ftfaM 
Dwaipiyana raidid «p thtea children to him, rla., Dhritarlahtra, Mndn and 
Vidnn. VUkm Purhm. 
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workmen at the instigation of Duryodhtma constructed a 
secret chamber of lac and pitdi, in order that at a fitttog 
<q;^rtunity the Pandavas might be destnnred in a flaming 
conflagration. But whom the Lord defmids bv Ins protee* 
tion,. what avaib against him the striving of the imfMtent ? 
ViHien the Pandavas accepting their exile, settled in this 
spot, they became aware oi the design. By chance a woman 
with five sons dwelt hard by. The Pandofu^ set the house 
on fire and set out fcxc the wilds with their mother, while 
their neighbours were consumed in the flames. 

Dwyodhana, believing that the Pandavas w^re des* 
troyed, held a festival of rejoicing. The PSndayas after 
many adventures came forth from the wilds to the inhabited 
country and settled in the city of Kampild [Panchall. In a 
short time, the fame of their valour, skill and. o^n-nanded 
munificence filled the world, but none knew their name mr 
lineage, till Dwyodhana himself awaking from his dream 
of security suspected that the burning of the Pandavas was 
a fable. After prosecuting inquiries, his suspicions were 
confirmed, upon which he had recourse to entreaty, and 
recalled them with protestations of friendship, hoping thus 
to secure his aim. He bestowed Delhi (IndraprasthR) njm 
them with half his kingdom and retained Hastinapur with 
the other half. Yudhishthira by his prudence and good 
fortune aided by the divine favour rose to greatness and his 
administration advanced his power. The Kauravas flocked 
to his service, and in a short space he acquired universal 
sway. The other brothers likewise reduced, numy princes 
to their obedience. Dwyodhana was beside himself at the 
sight of their sovereign splendour, and the pangs of envy 
drove him more distraught. With deceptive intent, he held 
a restival and invited the Pdndavas and proposed a game of 
chaupar, playing himself, w:.th cogged diM. By this means 
he won all they possessed. The last stake was made on the 
condition that it the Pdndavas won, they should recover 
all that they had lost, but if otherwise, th^ were to quit 
the royal dominions and wander in the wilds for twdve 
yean in the garb of mendicants after which they might 
i^tum to civilised life for a yeiu*, and so conduct themselves 
none should know them. If this last particular were 
infringed, th^ would have to pass a similar period of twelve 
years m ^ forests. Unsusp^ng fool |day, their upright* 
ness farooght them to ruin. Elated 1^ the success of his 
device, Dnryodhona was lulled into the slumber of a false 
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security while the Pdndavas under the divine direction 
accomplished their part of the agreement. Duryodhan now 
began to treat them with severity. Much altercation 
followed till the Pandavas consented to accept five villages 
if peacefully surrendered to them. Duryodhana in his 
pride refused and rose in arms. The scene of the qonflict 
was in the vicinity of Kum-kshetra, But as the end of the 
fraudful is disaster, Duryodhana, and his compani<ms were 
totally destroyed and Yudhishthira was victorious after 
eighteen days of successive engagements. 

Towards the close of the J^apar Yug, 136 years l^fore 
the beginning of the Kali Yug, and 4,881 years anterior to 
this the 40th of the Divine Era,* this event rose into fame 
and was left to posterity as a record of portentous warning. 

It is said that in this mighty war, the army of the 
Kauravas consisted of 11 achhauhini, and that of the 
Pandavas of 7. An achhauhini consists of 21,870 men 
mounted on elephants, the same number in chariots, and 
05,610 cavalry; and 109,350 infantry. Marvellous to relate 
but 12 individuals of both armies survived this war. Four 
of the army of Duryodhana, escaping with their lives took 
refuge with Y^hishthira, viz., Kripdcharya Brahman who 
had been preceptor to both families and was renowned for 
wisdom and valour ; A shwatthaman who was celebrated for 
the same qualities ; Kritvarmdn Yadu, a brave champion ; 
and Sanjaya who, together with his reputation for wisdom, 
acquired renown as the charioteer of Dhritardshtra. On the 
side of the Pandavas, eight survived,' viz., the 5 brothers; 
^atyalii Yadu famous for his bravery and sagacity ; Yuyutsa 
brother of Duryodhana by another mother, and Krishna. 
After this YudhiJihthira reigned supreme for 36 years, and 
his happy destiny and virtuous disposition discovering to him 
the vanity of mundane things, he sought retirement and 
resolutely forsook a world that oppresses the weak. To- 
gether with his brethren he chose the path of renunciation 
and played the last stake of his life. 

This great war has been related in the Mahdbhdrala 
with numerous episodes in a hundred thousand couplets, 
and has been translated into Persian by command of His 
Majesty u nder the title of Razifiuama (History of the War). 

‘See p. W where it ie !>taled ttot iiSm the era of Raja Yudhiahthini to 
ilie aOth.ol AUM’a reigii eonunencing 5th Dei-. t584 and ending 

25th November IMS AJ>.) there had elapeed 4,eM veara, inakins the cow- 
mneement of th* IMH Yoga S.IW B.C. To this period an addition of 135 
brinft the Sgnre to diMt. 
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It is set forth in eighteen Parba or books. The first part is 
an account of the Kaurovas and Paudavas and a list of 
contents. The second; Yudhishthiro sends his brethren to 
conquest — his supreme monarchy — ^the gambling feast held 
by the Kaurovas, &c. Third, the departure of the Pandavas 
into the solitude of their exile and other events. Fourth, 
the coming of the Pandavas from the wilds to the city of 
Virata and remaining unknoMm. Fifth, the Pandavas dis- 
cover themselves ; the mediation of Krishna and his rejection ; 
the gathering at Kura-kshetra and disposition of the armies. 
Sixth, the opening of the combat, the wounding of Bhishma, 
the slaughter of many of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
events of the ten days’ engagement. Seventh, the council 
of war held by Duryodhana; the appointment of Drona to 
the general command, his death and other events during five 
days. Eighth, description of the two days’ battle ; Duryo- 
dhana names Kama to the command, his exploits — the 
flight of Yudhisthira before him — the death of Kama at the 
hand of Arjuna on the second day. Ninth, Shalya is 
appointed general on account of his heroism — his death — 
Duryodhana conceals himself in a tank — his end and that 
of many champions. Tenth, the conclusion of the war, the 
coming of Kritvarman, Ashtvatthamdn, and Kripacharya to 
Duryodhana on the field of battle while still breathing and 
his advice of a night attack &c. Eleventh, the lamentations 
of the women on both sides- — Gandhari mother of Duryo- 
dhana curses Krishna. Twelfth, accounc of Yudhishthira 
after the victory — his desire to resign his kingdom. Byds 
and Krishna comfort him by their counsel. Bhishma 
delivers many admirable and instructive maxims .setting 
forth the duties of sovereign administration. Thirteenth, 
the advice tendered by Bhishma. In my judgment, the 12th 
and 13th books should be comprised in one as they both 
contain the counsels of Bhishma, and the 9th divided into 
two, the one dealing with the episode of Shalya and the 
other with the death of Duryodhana. Fourteenth, the great 
horse-sacrifice (ashwa-medh). Fifteenth, the retirement to 
a hermitage of Dhritardstra, Gdndhdri, and Kunti mother 
of Yudhishtira. Sixteenth, the destruction of the Yadu tribe. 
Seventeenth, Rdja Yudhishtira retires with his brethren who 
all perish in a snow-drift. Eighteenth, Yudhishtira in his 
own body mounts to the upper world ; the dissolution of the 
mortal remains of his brethren. The conclusion called 
Harioans, contains the history of the Yadus. 

37 
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In this w<n’k, although there are numerous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many 
instructive moral observations, and is an ample record of 
felicitous experience. 

This Subah contains 8 Sarkars subdivided into 2S2 
parganahs * — ^the measured land consists of 2 krors, 6 lakhs 
and 46,816 ..Bigfefls 16 Biswas. The revenue is W krors, 
16 lakhs 15,565 Dams (Rs. 15,040,8^14) of which 3 krors, 
30 lakhs, 76,7 9 are Suyurghdl (Rs. 8,26,893-7-7). The 
local force is 31,490 Cavalry, 242,310 Infantry. 


* The eight Serkifv t^uiiiprise 232 tnahah, if we uiiiit the live outftttkd 
mahats of Kumaoo. The Stt>*tirgh3l total U incorrect, because addhig lUgfC* = 
ther the SuyurghJl for 7 Saihirs only (tltnt of Knmaon not being giyiBn, tre' 
uet e totalof 3.31.75.437 dims. [J. S.l 
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Stfrkir of Dotki. 

Contains 48 Mahals, 7,1V, ICfl Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 123,012,600 Dams. Suyurghal 10,990,260 Dams. 
Castes varioas. Cavalry, 4,000. Infantry 23,960. 



Bighas 

Bbwas 

Revenne 

D. 

It 

Jl* 

J 

j 

Castes. 

lalimibftd Pikal, has a 
stone fort on a hill .. 

910^-lB 

1,79R407 

91,481 

99 

1000 


Adhah ( X>dhan] 

14,MM 

519,081 

45,429 

29 

' 290 

I'iaipal^ has a brick fort 

M»444 

10,758.647 

8,ff49jff8f 

100 

2000 

A^hin, Gn 

Paiam 

S4M40 

5,726,787 

1J29I,880 

70 

1000 


Baran, has a brick fort 
on the Kill NM .. 

171.160 

9,907.028 

159,190 

20 

100 


Btghpat, on the Janouia, 
between two streams 

200.S16 

8,582,868 

180,159 

20 

210 

[JMhman 

Chsnhin 

Palwal/ has a brick fort 
and it stands on a' 
moand 

S84.788 

1,969.499 

218,225 


900 

Rtj^t, Go- 
Skiklidl- 

Bamiwah 

145,000 

i,a7»,ixs 

50,759 

25 

200 

Pith, has a brick fort 

48.101 

1 621,749 

1 

7.S4S! 60 

000 

dah 

Tonwar 

Ben Dobaldhan 

119,0(»-10 

t,404JSS 


40 

800 

(Tur) 

iMhaMn, 

Tilpat, has a brick fort 

119.670 

sjm;ns 

oitiM 

40 

400 

Tindah Phnginah on 
the Jnnina .. 

51.069 

tassjsoa 

11,986 

15,754 

25 


AtgkSm 

J«t 

Tilbegampnr .. j 

14,297-7 

97M74 

10 

100 


Jhajhar 

128,417 

t.4SS,451 

900,461 

60 

1000 


Harsia, has a stone fort 
in the village of 
Dhinah {ear. DkmlH) 
bnilt by Snitin Ptroc 
on the banks of the 
Hindan 

87,929 

SJSOS^ 

976,079 

60 

000 

Bodifajar 

Jewar 

199,746 

ijnnjno 

65,436 

40 

400 

RUpM, 

Ctihokar 

Jhinjhinah 

57,929-16 

l,7M^ 

100^ 

29 

300 1 

Jot 

Chapranli, stands be- 
tween two streams .. 

82,701-12 

I.IS8.789 

5.719 

29 

I 

> 9001 

Do 

Jalilibid, stands be- 
taken two streasm 
amid mneh forest .. 

96,169 

I.S83.7]I 

9/M 

so 

1 

606 ' Do. 

Jalilpnr Barawat, mndi 
forest 

42,061-17 

1,001.878 

1,775 

i 

so 

466 Do, 


‘ moaiid stands to this day considcrablv above the sarroand* 

ing Rvel and consists entirely of ancient remains cmntbfing to decay. It is a 
town of nndottbled antiqni^ and supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, part of the Pandava Kinadom of Tndra- 
prastha. Baton is the mod. Bnlandshahar. 
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Sarkar of Delhi— Contd. 



Bighaa 

Biswas 

,Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 

fi^il 

D. 

1 

i 

Castes 

The old snbnrban dis- 







trict 

128,417 

1.422,451 

80A460 

10 

40 

Jat, Chan- 







hin. 

The new do. do. .. 

88,447 

3.685,315 

595,984 

25 

800 

Gnjar, Jat, 







Ahir. 

The metropolis of Delhi 
Desna between Ganges 

871 

: 788,408 

1 

{ 18,788 

135 

1,500 

800 

... 

and Jnmna .. 

282,777 

4.968.910 

! 162,686 

80 

Ghelot (here 





1 

some illegi 
ble words) . 


Didri TShi 

179.789 

4.826.059 

1 118,577 

20 

400 

Afghin, Jat. 

Dankanr, on the Jamna 
Rohtak. has a brick 

128^23 

636.83s 

1016,882 

' 4,840 

j 

20 

200 

Gnjar. 

fort 

8.599.270 

1 428,000 

100 

2.000 

Jat. 

Sonipat (Sonpat) has a 
br^ fort 

283.299 

7.727323 j 

775,105 

70 

1,000 

Afghin, Jat. 

Safidtin, has a brick 





1 

Rijpnt Ran- 

fort 

81,730 

1,975,596 1 

1 99,347 

80 

800 





ghar, Jat. 

Sikandar&bftd 

88,907-15 

1,259,190 

17,844 

50 1 

400 

Bhiti, Gnjar 





etc. 

Sariwa, has a brick 

42,387-12 






fort 

1,583390 

81,914 

40 

800 


Santha 

Siyftna, between two 

89.147-9 

854,191 

48307 

80 

800 

Chanhfin. 

1 

Taga.* 

streams 

188,407-17 

i 849,090 

4,959 

50 

400 

Shikaroor 

Kamil, the stream 

52,189 

! 2,111,996 

1 

780,305 

70 

200 

Chauh&n. 

Sinjanli Rows below 
the town 

1 840,444 

5,878342 

207,999 

50 

800 

Ranghar 






Chanhin. 

Gananr, has a brick fort 
Gath Muktesar, has a 

40,990-18 

1,718,792 

38,390 

20 

400 

Tagi. 

brick fort on the 







Jnmna, a Hindm place 







of pilgrimage 

101,340-10 

1,591.492 

41,490 

40 

488 

Rijpnt, 

Mnaalmin, 

Hindu. 


Kntina 

91,706-18 

1,428,779 

892 

20 

150 

Jat. 

Kindhla 

68.934-5 * 

1,874,430 

37380 

20 

80 

Gnjar. 

Kisna, on the Jumna 
KharUianda 

Gangern Kherah, has 
a brick fort between 

104,081-19 

51,895-16 

1,522.315 

1,105,856 

I 

149350 

4,958 

40 

50 

400 

800 

Do. 

Afghin, Jat. 

two streams 

Ifoni, has a brick fort 

11.082-15 

818,405 

18,830 

40 

800 

Sayyid. 

between two streams 

78^363 

3378,878 

148.445 

20 

200 



*Sir H. BlBol ]|M an interesting discnssion on the Ganr Tagas, an 
impbctant tribe of Braliiiiimiiail descent in the N.-W. of India extending over 
a great part ol noper RoBl!khand> the upper Doib and the Delhi tcmtory. 
Sherrhig^t Jf iw dM iVtbas and Castes should be consulted in elucidation of the 
dbabtfnT readlnga ol tte t«Bt 
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Sarkdr of Delhi — CoHtd. 



Sarhar of Badaon. 

Containing 13 Mahals. 8,093,860 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue 34,817,063 Dams. Suyurghdl 457,181 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 2,860. Infantry, 26,700. 



Btghas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suvur- 

ghai 

D. 

1 

f 

Castes 




3 

A 


Aj«oa [Rajiraal 

aB,4«7-17 

1,852,857 


500 

8000 

Chauhin. 


14,701 

006.010 

... 

50 

400 

; Kinwar 

1' [TTmt] 

Bftdion with suburban 






district 

66a,S2M 

7307,671 

287,086 

50 

5000 

' Shaikhs!- 




i dah, Kiy- 
I ath. 


1 


Bareli 

Barsar [ ? Psrmnr] 



01 m 

1000 

10300 Rijput. 

1IE900 

EffflGS 

0,754 

50 

500 

Kivath. 

Kahor 

Paund iBlliol Piuiar] 

5,749 

280340 

... 

50 

800 

Tami (Balhatt) 


1,077311 

1300 

50 

1000 

1 







man* 

Sahiswaii •• 

Sauls MsMah (E. Satisi 

Hitt 

8,4087888 

788315 

16,444 

M7l! 

100 

50 

8000 

500 

Taiiii Br!h> 

, man.^' 

1 ■ 




i 


[ 

-- 
























2Mk AW-I-AKBAXl 


SurhSr of BadSofir—Comtd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Rcvcwae 

P* 

^sr 

IX 

■1 


Cashes 

Saacyi 

Unit [-Kint] .. 

Kot Qllbihan liaa a fort 
OoMi 

5SJ84 
227 JOM 
24.840 

l.ilS»7M 

2,4Si.SiB 

]4M4iB 

MBMil 

4aM 

4^ 

ii 

800 

iS 

ifi 

2000 

000 

1000 

mas ? 
Md^l> 


Satkar of KvmSon. 


Containing 21 Mahals. The reven ue ol 5 Mahals 
undetemiaed. 16 Mahals^ an money. 40»437,7OO Ilams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 3,000. Iiriaatry, 60,000. 



Rereiiae 

D. 


Rcaaaac 

D. 

Xadan [?Adon] 

Bhnkri and BhiksS, 2 

Bastwah 

Pachotar •*. 

Bhikaa Diwir ... 

Bhaktil 

Bhnri, andstanmnad 

BatiU [?Bidllal 

Chanki [dumla-gliald ... 

400,000 

400.000 

200.000 
400,000 
OOBiOOO 

lljl00,000 

10,025,000 

400,000 

Jahrim 

Jarijrah 

nwaa 

ChaaK, Bahajgar, Gasar* 
gar, DwSnShot [Koft 

ICalwis^ 

Malidhor, Sitad^, Ke- 
mns, 3 Mahals 

5.000. 000 

3.000. 000 
2^00,000 


*8aluijgar it now J^Ptur, Gnttrpnr it G^idarpnra; Malwara may be 
TVilwam. 


Satkar of Samhhal. 

Containing 47 Mahals. 4,047,198 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Reuenne 06,9u.,431 Dims. Sanmrghl^ 2,892,394 Dims. 
Ceetes varions. Cavalry, 4,376. Infantry, 31,660. 
60. 



B|ghas 

Biswas 

B 

Buyaiv 

1 

1 

1 

OMles 

Aavotudi 

AaasniOar 

Isliaq^ Bhani 


1 . ^ 

«Mwm 

tjmm 


tiOO 

"'"80 

180 

8000 

800 

m 

aaa 

aaa 

iSt 

dBHRBHHHra* 




























MAHAI4I OP SAMBHAL SARKAR 
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Sarkdr of Sambhal — Contd. 





BighM 

Biswas 

Revenae 

D. 

Sayar^ 

ghil 

D. 

J 

k 

1 

Blephants | 

Cute, 

Uihiri 



m,221 

897,809 

2.766 

20 

300 

sss 


Akbtribftd 




040,284 

27.860 

50 

809 

sss 

Islimpur Dirgu 
Isltoibid 




675 

20 

200 

sss 





6.394 

60 

500 

••• 

Jat. 

Bijnaur 

•• 




18,18^ 

60 

500 

sss 

Tag8,Bi!ib- 

Bachharion 

.. 


115.226.12 


8,682 

50 

200 

sss 

Tag2. 

Kohl 

Bifoi 



15,027-13 


••• 

25 

100 

mmm 

Bisiri 



8,008-7 


••• 

25 

100 

sss 

Xhasia. 

Chindpor 



87.278 

481,071 

259,959 

5R 

200 


IMJat, 

•c. 

fiJir. 






JallUbU 

ChanpaUh 



49.388 


12,268 

25 

100 

s« 



1.016.199 

1,840312 

sss 

100 

500 

• ss 

JhllA 



26.798 

237.609 

84318 


400 

•ss 

iadgvjar. 

Jadwir 


.. 

76,757*19 

626.646 

SSS 


809 

sss 

Snbarban district of 







Tim,Btih- 

Sambhal 



206,480 

8,888,448 

148,739 

100 

500 

aaa 









man ftc# 

Deorab 


as 

8R988 

1.924387 

SSS, 

28 


II 


Dhaka 


ss 

180,188.18 

670.364 

6.467 

25 


1 1 

Rabat. 

Dabhirsi 



8a,802-ll 

mmvi 


25 


II 

KoU 

Dndilah 


• s 

80,180ul8 

210.000 

••• 

20 


11 

R&jpur 


•s 

laojeo 

700.000 

••• 

50 

400 

sss 


Rijab^r 


• • 

40.84^9 

612.977 

2288 

25 

■El 

•ss 

a 

brick 






Sambhal, has 



fort 



48,400 

650.958 

68.404 

50 

400 


BJMkhar. 

Seo^ah 



87,848 

1363i732 

1.416 

50 

800 

•ss 

tkgi. 

Sirs! 



88,400.11 

988,768 

152314 

20 

200 

• •• 

Sayjrid, 6te. 

Sahanspar 



54.644*10 

944304 

1,066 

50 

400 

••• 


Sursflwah 



87.502 

806,065 

••• 

15 

400 

••• 

Kamwah. 

Shcrkot 



19.670 

4321.051 

818,187 

100 

1000 

• •• 


Shlhi 



60.417 

500.496 

478 

20 

1 

•• 

Oanr. 

Knn^ki 



88,184 

674386 

74388 

50 

400 

D 

Siyatb. 

Kiratpnr 

Kachh 


•• 

80,978 

09,888 

ill 

188.818 

8,788 

100 

20 


s 

Ikg2,jat. 

Gandiar 



18,878.K 

84370 

60 


•ss 

Tagl. 

Klbar 



88,282-7 

868389 

18,018 

50 

400 

aa* 

Ghsaliina 

Ganaiir 


ss 

81,000-1 

267319 

17,719 

10 

MEl 

sss 

Miifaltr5** 

Khlnkari 


ss 

81348-7 

ioaooo 

sas 

10 

100 

aaa 


Lakhnor 



248,440 

2.499306 

88388 

LIEJ 

5000 

• ss 

Otar. 

Uswak 


ss 

1371 

100,000 

SSS 

19 

100 

sss 


Mughahrar 

Majiwnfaih 

,, 

«s 

188,874 

6,560.600 

80300 

189 

500 

* .* 



s* 

l«,481 

1.767,556 

8370 

460 

8800 

•ss 


Maadimr 


#• 


1388,988 

80388 

28 


••• 

Bait. ' 
AUc. 

1 - 

Nagiaa 

•• 

ss 

99jm 

8347342 

884368 

50 

500 

••• 
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AIN'I-AXBAKI 


Satkat of SambhaU—Contd. 



NahUor, in this- I 

ganah, the mnlberry ‘ i 

mws in gmt per- 
fection of sire and 

sweetness— a span in | 

len^h^ .. 85^412 1.788,m .4^ 

Neodhanah .. 20M2D>10 904,875 

Naroli .. 181421 1,408,098 48412 

HaUnmah .. 8,706>14 280,000 



Tagi. 

Ganr. 

Badgnjar. 

Kodar. 


^ Probably, aooofdlag to Dr. King, tlie Moms laavigala, a long thin berry 
with a mawkish, sweet taste. 


Sarkat of Sahdranpur^ 

Contaiaing 36 Mahals. 3,580,870 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 87,839,659 Dams. Suyurghal 4,991,485 Dims. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,955. Infantry, 22,270. 


Indri, has a brick fort 
near the Jatnna 

Ambihta 

Bttdhina 

BidauH 

Bhaikanj&war 

Bhogpnr, has a brick 
fort on the Ganges, 
a Hffidn plaee or 
worship 
Pnrchapar 
BhmPan 
Baghrft 
Bhanith 
Thftnah Bhint 


I Bighas Revenae 
I Biswas D. 



!mS.WH>-28 7.078,920 
1 I 

I 17,704 ' 924,600 

! 165,099 ia080.O4I 

:ill,S29 19,116,186 
1173,471 j 8,070,407 


Suyur- 


.1 

4 ^ 1 

gl 

ghfil 

•2 S 

x ! Castes 

D 


a! 


5 s 

Si 

L_ 

681, 9Q3 

50 1000 

I 

.00 Ratigliar, 


: 1 

Tagi. 

••• 

> 2o: 000 

1... Onjar. 


1 

Aawftn ? 

181,780 

1.400,265 


... Tagi. Tat. 
... Sayvtd 

148.749 

; 50 500 

... Tagi, 


: i i 

i 1 

Birhah. 


04,488 '8,990^190 0,041 100 1000 ... Rljimt 

80,940 ! 8,181,400 l80i4S8 20 800 ... Suir. 

07,461 18.196.400 81.469 ;a000' 7000 ... Sayyid. 

60,960 ! 1,010.101 74,840 80' 8^ ... Jat- 

60JM6 1 1,821,440 a06O 80, 3 m ... Taoi. 

Ml, 977 '8,97a640 917,800 80 600 ... Rtjinit, 

I SadUr. 










SAHAKANPUR MAHAl^ 

Safkdr of Sahdranpur — Contd. 


m 



Bigha4 

BiswA^ 

Revenue 

D. 

Sttynr- 

ghil 

D. 

1 

1 

} 

1 

Castes 

Tnghlaqpnr 

81,866 

222277 

1S8.86S 

20 

80 

ae* 

jjt. 

Jaurisi 

211,751 

2,471,277 

71397 

20 

200* 

• •• 

Bidsr. 

Jauli 

45,658 

1,810.057 

188.896 



• •t 

dayyid 

(i&valry 








entisfed 

onder 

3siot). 

CiiarthAwal 

Snbnrban district of 

85,916 

1,668362 

66,872 

20 

200 

••• 

Xm*. 

Sahiranpar, has a 
fadck fort, cloths of 








the kinds Kkasa and 








Chautdr (Vol. I, p. 
94) are here made m 
perfection 

Deoband, has a bribk 

212385^ 

6351.545 

796.448 

100 

600 

• •• 

Aighin. 

KnUlTagi. 

fort 

385.661 

6.477377 

641346 

60 

600 

••• 

Gnjtf . Tagl. 

Rimpur 

79.419 

1,777306 


50 

400 

••• 

aiulblr. 

Rnrki 






Tkge. 

2,766 

1,626,860 

6361 

25 

200 


Rlipnt. 






Ssdblr, 








Tiijl*. 

Brahman. 

KScpur T&t&r 

4.666-8 

869,060 

• •• 

10 

200 

••• 

Tagi. 

Sikri Bhnkarheri 
Sarsiwah, has a brick 

168,211 

1 8,008,611 

110311 


200 


Jst. 

fort .. i 

106,800 1 

2,516,125 

16,165 

80 

200 

... 

Tagi. 

Sarot 

90617 ^ 

2307,779 

51,571 

50 

1000 


Do. 

Sardhana .. j 

113.760 j 

1.590,606 

43,842 

80 

800 


Tag5, Ahir 
8ayyid(Cav. 
entered 
under 

Sambalherfi .. j 

31,963 1 

1.011.078 

11,076 

••• 

1 

I 

••• 





i 

1 


Bhona). 

Spranpalri 

10646 

574320 

22 626 

40i 

250 

... 

l«t. 

Khatauli 

104,747 

5,624 566 

190,919 

40! 

800 

.•* 

Tagi, Kulil 

Klmdi 

65,616 

2,514,673 

58,906 

501 

400 

... 

Jat, Tagi. 

1 Onjar. 

KairStia 

71.245 ’ 

2,025,238 

223,579 

20 ; 

200 


Oanp> 

Lakhnattti ^ 

52,137 

2029,032 

822,515 

800| 

; 2000 

•••i 

Tnrkomin. 

79,694 

1,766.056 

76,602 

300; 

2000 

... 

Do. 

Muzaffarfibid 

61,305*15 4,074.064 

71,699 

20 

200 


Ranghar, 

Sander 

(?Piindir). 

Manglaitr, has a brick 







fort 

60,967 

2,850311 

197.216 


800 

... 

Brihman, 

Maihatpar 

61,010 

2,244,070 

23,077 

I 

1001 

1 

i 

1 500 



i 




1 



Brahman. 

Nakor .. j 

66.61Z-10J 1,887.070 

26,104 

40 

800 

••• 

Afgtala. 

Btlbman. 

Nlnanta 

29,224 

724,150 

16364 

40 

BOO 


Aighin. 







AlN-I-AKBAKl 




Sarkar of Rewari. 


Containing l!2 Mahals. 1,165,011 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Suyurghal, 739,268 Dams. Revenuef * • *. Cavalry, 
2,176. Infantry, 14,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

a 

1 Bnynr- 
gUl 

! ; . 

1 

1 

Castes 

Biwal 

110.875 

4,114,758 

18,974 


2001 

RSiput, 
Anir, Jat. 

Pitandhi .. 

61,970 

2,270,080 

84M0 


500 

Do. Do. 

Bhoharah (B. Bhorah) 

88/M7 

755,548 

845 


1000 

Ahir. 

non, has a brick fort .. 

85,858 

988,228 

11378 


500 

Mnsalmln, 

KhaildirC?) 

Rewiri with anb. diet., has 







a brick fort 

405,108 

11,906347 

404.100 

jg 

2000 

Tbathar. 
Hit, Jat. 

RatOi Jatii 

52.120 

289,008 

528 

HI 

400 

Kot All 

80,410 

8367,980 

110,880 

25 

400 


Ghelot 

27,270-10 

688,688 

... 

>00 

2000 



15,284 

421, 440’ ... 1 

kI 


Do. Do. 

Bahna, hat a stone fort 
on' a hill; here a hot > 



1 

1 ^ 


spring and Hindu shrine 
Kimrina. has a stone fort 
pn a hill 

281,788 

8.928,884 

150308 

200 

2000 

1 

Do. Do. 

65,047 

882,250 

... 

500 

4000 j 

Varkms. 


t By deducting the rrrennet of the other 7 Serkirs from the total revenue 
of the Snbah (given gn p. 290), we get 35,222,058 ddms an the revenne of 
Rgwiri. [J. 8.] 


Sarkar of Hisar Firozah.* 


Containing 27 Mahals. 3,114,497 Bighas. Revenue, 
52,564,905 Dams. Sayurghal, 1,406,619 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 0,875 Infant^, ^,800. 



Bighaa 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Siiyhi- 

ghil 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Agiowa (var. Agrohah). 
Oama of all kinds 
aboinds. Sport chiefly 
haivking 

Ahioni 

459717 

12387 

11,7483910 
j 287317 

6,684 

180366 

1 

200 

100 

2000 

1000 

esA. 


• OriM after Um Matpmt Finn Siilh Tliglilaq iriio foended the town 
o( thet name ahMt WM a!K 
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SarkSr of HisMr FiroMh Contd. 


1^. • 

kouenne 

D. 

Snyur- 

gbil 

D. 

1 

j 



200 

MOO 

IJO0|OO9 


800 

8000 

1^08,000 


150 

1 

8000. 

gtto[8ftt 

AAA. 

800 

8000 

ijmjm 

108,008 

100 

1500 

440,880 


80 

1000 

64^ 

tt* 

85 

800^ 

880,048 

... 

500 

10;000l 

4,«M^ 

150380 

400 

8000 

1,008348 

8388 

800 

1000 ] 

5,401,748 

188,080 

500 

4000-4 

4377381 

1 

81,481 

700 

4001 

1 

14388388^ 

188378 

500 

m 

878.087 

48356 

100 


4301388 

188,104 

800 

MOtNJ 


... 

100 


171371 

...' 

50 


70,750 

... 

100 


880,111 

18308 

800 

B 


Atkhm, hmM a brkk fort. 
Mid A Htndn tempk oaU- 
ed GofVArdhAn .. 

BhAngiwU 


Poniyia 

BbAnuigi 

BArwilA 


BhAttt 

BatwI 

BhAtner, hAs a brick fort 


TohlnAh, 

Tothlm 


Do. 


Jind, 3 miles from the 
town in the rillAge of 
pAndAnJi, is a Hindu 
temple 

jAmftlpnr, the OheggAr 
flows through serersl 
villAges here 

Hisir (Kssirl with sub. 
dist. bAs 2 torts, one of 
brick, one of stone 


DhitATAt, hAS A brick fort 
Sirs!, Do. 

Seoria 

Sidhmuldi, soil mostly send 
Sewini 

ShinsdAli Dihit (sixteen 
rillAges) 


BighAS 

Biswas 




iai,798 

fli»4 

15,088 

180,744 

811,075’ 

881,584 

148,455 


bM»855 


48Jf8 

80,748 


Castes 


Prays 
fat, Pmiyan 
Rithor, Jat. 

Bakkil. 

[Mii,Jat. 
LXdior. |UJ> 

Uhiai. 

Utthor.RI^ 

|wt,yat. 


pot, JitB. 
onwar, Jat 
Jlta.ltaii- 


Singwan. 

unah (note 
Johiya). 


Tonwar. 










aoo 


AlMoI*AKBA83 


Sarkar of Hisar Firozah — Contd. 


' 

Bi^haa 

Biswaa 

Revenue 

D. 




Pathabad, hast a brick fort 

83^1 

1.184.383 

81.837 


3000 

Gohana 

66.M1 

3.3701118 

13.143 


8000 

Khanda, here a large tank 
in which the Hindaa i 
think it anspicions and 
holy to bathe 

19,438 

1,119,3N 


100 

3000 

Muhim, haa a brick fori .. | 

1 188.089 

4.988.013 

84^ 

700 

■ 1 

3000 

Hanst, haa a brick fort .. 

880.118 

8.434.433 

isftoae 

1 

7000 


Cftttts 


Riiimt, 
R&thor, 
Gttjar, Tat. 
Jat, Dad- 
baliaa 
Dahna ? 


Jat,Gadl 
(var. Kari) 

Tdnwar, 

Jat. 

Rlipnt, 

Multani, 

Jita, Jat. 


Sarkar of Sir hind. 


Containing 33 Mahals. 7,729,466 Bighas^ 7 Biswas. 
Revenue, 160,790,649 Dams. Sn^yurghal, 11,698,330. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 9,225. Infantry, 66,700. 


• 

Bighaa 

Biswas 

HHH 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Ambila 

tS4,7M 

'• 

4.198,094 821.488 

12349.983 1,087309 

100 

1000 


Banor 

420,337 

700 

8000i Ranghar. 

1 Afghan. 

Pact, haa a brick fort 

880.018 

7,310,000 102,007 

200 

2000 Ranghar, 

Ehader 

08,877 

0,t00,3to| 1,406.100 

1 

80 

1 J*t. 

700 Jat. DOk- 
i iuraHi 

Bhatiada .. 

• •• 

OJ08JOOI ... 

400 

0000 Bhatti. 

PiOdri 

ThOra. has a brick fort 

34.190 

i|R37«: 47.182 

20 

300 Ranghar. 

on the Sutlej .. .. | 

273.806 

1 

7.8^.809; 2309.841 

1500 

IjOOO Mnnj (or 
Shaikh). 

: jtt. 

t 















SIKHMS ICABALS 


SarkSf of Sifkindr—Contd. 


Btgbas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

Snyw> 

T 


'£ 

1 




(3 




ThSaesM, ha* a tmck fort |22S,WS.17| 7.880^ 
Chahat on the Ghaggar .. 

Chark 

Khiarfibftd, has a brick fort 9Si,4m 11^069,91 

Dor&la 99,798 | 2,198,44 

Dhota .. 71.887 

Deorftna 12.889 

Rupar. has a brick fort .. 99,144 

Sirfiind with sub. diet, has 
a brick fort .. .. 828,488 112.082, 


Samfina 

Stmim, has a brick fort .. 
Sadhuna, has a brick fort 


Sult&npur Bfirha .. 

Shahfibad .. 


KaryAt RAe Sama 


.. I 18,7M I 4^,08 


SHaithal. has a brick fort : i 
here Hindu shrines .. W18,028 |10.988,980| 809.149 


GnhrAin, 


LndhiAna, has a brick fort 
on the Sntlej .. .. 48,499 


MnstafAbAd 


Masengan .. 204,877 

Mantnnmr .. 119,242 

MAler .. 108,444 

MAchhiwira, has a brick i 

fort .. 174OT 




.. 188,874 


.. 271,899 


* 8a6F*Blli9t. I, 118. Bxtfaal Iran Cnnningham who gives the possession 
of Taaila to this peoole before Atexafider*s invasion. 
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A1M-1>AXBAKI 


Sovereigns of Delhi. 
I. 


Twenty princes reigned 437 years 1 month 28 days.* 


AnangpSl, Tonwar 
B&sdeva 


Pirthimal (var. PirthipSl) 

Jaideva 

Nirp&l (var. Hiri^) 

Adrah (var. Anmraj and 26-8-16) 
Bichhraj 

Bik, (Anangpal, Anakpal) 
Raghupal 
N^p&f (Rekhpal) 

Gopal 
Suiakhan 
Tmpal 
Kauwarpal 
Agnipal 

Bijaipal. (var. Tajpal) 

‘Idahipal 

Aknepal [Anangpal] 

Prithiraj 


Ys. 

M. 

D. 

18 

0 

0 


1 

1® 

19 

6 

19 

20 

7 

28 

14 

4 

9 

26 

7 

11 

21 

2 

13 

22 

3 

16 

21 

6 

6 

20 

4 

4 

18 

3 

16 

26 

2 

2 

16 

4 

13 

29 

9 

11 

29 

6 

18 

24 

1 

6 

26 

2 

13 

21 

2 

16 

22 

3 

16 


n. 


Seven princes reigned 94 years and 7 months. 


Bildeva Chauhan 

Amr Gangtt 

KhirpSl 

Sumer 

Jahir 

Nagdeva 

Pi^aura (Prithwi Rae) 


Ys. M. D. 

6 14 

5 2 6 

20 1 6 

7 4 2 

4 4 8 

3 16 

49 6 1 


'This immber doe* not accord witii the totals. It woald be as onproSt* 
aMe at it is hopelatt to attempt to digest or reconcile tlie order, nnmtM^ and 
length of these * reigns among various authorities, when dates are nnknotm 
or conjectural, the names of the princes disputed and their existence nmldcal. 
After this, the minute exactness of their duration Of reigns would he ridi- 
cukms. 



MUSUM 8ULVANS OP OBLHl 


808 


in. 

Eleven princes of the Ghori d 3 masty reigned 96 years 
6 months and 20 days. 

588 1192 Sultan Muizzu’ddin Muham- 
mad Sam Ghori ... 14 0 0 

602 1206 ,, Qutbuddin Eibak 4 0 0 

607 1210 ,, Arim Sah, his son ... 1 0 0 

607 1210 ,, Shamsuddin Altmish ... 26 0 0 

633 1236 „ Ruknu’ddin Firoz Shah, 

his son... ... 0 6 28 

634 1236 ,, Raziah, his sister ... 3 6 6 

637 1239 ,, Muizzu’ddin Bahram 

Sh4h, his brother ... 2 1 15 

640 1242 ,, Alau'ddin Masaud Shah, 

his nephew ... 4 1 1 

643 1245 „ Ntsiru’ddin Mahmud 

Shah, his uncle ... 19 3 0 

664 1265 ,, Ghiyasu-ddin Balban ... 20 and some 

months 

685 1286 ,, Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad, 

his grandson ... 3 Do. 


IV. 

Thirteen princes of the Khilji dynasty reigned 121 
years 10 months and 10 days. 

A.H. A.D. Ys. Md. D. 

688 1289 Sultan Jalalu’ddin Khilji ... 7 some 

months 

695 1296 .. Alau’ddin Khilji, hi- 

nephew ... 20 some 

months 

716 1316 ,, Shahabu’ddin Omar, his 

son ... ... 0 3 some 

days 

717 1317 ,, Qutbu’ddin Mubarak 

Shah his elder brother 14 4 0* 

^ All the MSS. t*oitciir in this glaring error, an evident slip of a copyist 
«»f 14 for 4. He waa raised to the throne on the 7th Mnharrani A.H; 717 
(22nd March 1317) and was killed 5th Rabii I. A.H. 721 (6th April 1321). 
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721 

1321 

1 1 

NSsiru’ddin Khusrau 






Khin ... ... 0 

6 

0 

721 

1321 

i9 

Ghwasu’ddin Tughlaq 

Shah ... ,,, 4 

some 






months 

726 

1324 

> f 

Muhammad, his son ... 27 

0 

0 

762 

1361 

f » 

Firoz Sbah, son of his 
paternal uncle ... 38 

some 





months 

7W 

1388 


Tughlaq Shah, his grand- 

6 





son ... ... 0 

3 

791 

1389 

> > 

Abu Bakr Shah, son of 






his paternal uncle ... 1 

6 

0 

798 

1391 

) 9 

Muhammad Shah, his 






paternal uncle 6 

7 

Of 

796 

1393 

9 9 

Ala’uddin Sikandar, his 






son ... ... 0 

1 11 

796 

1393 

#> 

Mahmud, his brother ... 20 

2 

0 




V. 



817 

1414 

Khizr 

Khan of the Sayyid 
Dynasty ... 7 

2 

2 

824 

1421 

Mubarak Skah ... ... 13 

3 16 

837 

1433 

Muhammad Shah ... ... 10 

some 





months 

860 

1446 

Sultan Ala’uddin Aalam 

do. 





Shah ... ... 7 


864 

1460 

9 9 

Behlol Lodi ... 38 

8 

8 

894 

1488 

9 9 

Sikandar, his son .. 28 

5 

0 

923 

1617 

9 9 

Ibrahim, his son ... 7 

some 




months 



9 9 

Babar ... ... 5 

0 

0 



ft 

Humayun ... ... 9 

8 

1 

947 

1640 

9 9 

Sher Khan Sur ... 5 

0 

0 

952 

1546 

9 9 

Salim Khan, his son ... 8 

and odd 

960 

1652 

9 9 

Mubariz Khan Adali. 



961 

1653 

9 9 

Ibrahim ... ... some months 

962 

1564 

tr 

Sikandar ... 

do. 




ft 

Humi3ruh ... 1 

3 

0 


t Tims in all MSB.^ bnt Pariahta dtacovera the metliod of compnUtioji by 
dating this reign from the abdieetkm oi his father Ptrot Shih in his favour on 
the 0th Shabin 780 A.H. i2lst Angnat 1387) to hif death on the I7th Rabti 1 
798 (20th Jhmnary 13837 disregarding the , two intermediate reigns. 
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In the year 429 of the era of Bikrrmijit (A.D. 372) 
Anangpal' of the Tonwar tribe reigned with justice and 
founded Delhi. In the year 848 of the same luni-solar era 
(A.D. 791) in the vicinity of that renowned city, a hotly 
contested battle was fought between Prithiraj Tonwar and 
Bildeva Chauhan, and tlie sovereignty was transferred to 
this latter tribe. During the reign of Raja Pithaura (Prithwi 
Raja) Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam made several incursions into 
Hindustan without any material success% The Hindu 
chronicles narrate that the Raja engaged and defeated the 
Sultan in seven pitched battles. In the year 688 A.H. 
(A.D. 1192), an eighth engagement took place near Thanesar 
and the Raj§ was taken prisoner. One hundred renowned 
champions (it is related) were among his special retainers. 
They were severally called Sdtnanfi and their extraordinary 
exploits cannot be expressed in language nor reconciled to 
experience or reason. It is said that at this battle none of 
these champions was present, and that the Rija kept to his 
palace in selfish indulgence, passing his time in unseemly 
pleasure, heedless of the administration of the state and of 
the welfare of his troops. 

The story runs that Raja Jaichand Rathor, who held 
the supremacy of Hindustan was at this time ruling at 
Kanauj, and the other Rajas to some extent acknowledged 
his authority and he himself was so liberahminded that 
many natives of Iran and Turan were engaged in his service. 
He announced his intention of celebrating the great sacrifice 
symbolic of paramount supremacy and set about its prepara- 
tions. One of its conditions is that all menial service 
should be performed by princes alone, and that even the 
duties of the royal scullery and the kindling of fires are 
directly a part of their office. He likewise promised to 
bestow his beautiful daughter on the bravest of the 
assembled chivalry. Raja Pithaura had resolved to attend 
the festival, but a chance speech of some courtier that while 
the Chauhan sovereignty existed, the great sacrifice could 

’ Another name for Raya-8ena. Wilford says that he .was called Anangpila 
or befriend^ by love probably for his aucceas in hui amours, which he 
rlisplayed by carrying on his brother's wife. Tieifenthaler calls him Rasena 
and credits him with the building of Delhi, which is confirmed by the 
AgnipurSna, 

* I learn from Professor Cowell that the primary meaning attadied to this 
term in the St. Petersburg Diet, is *neighb€mr',*atid the second aigniication, 
'vassal in which sense it often occurs m Sanskrit poetry. Monier Wllliaim 
defiim it at '*a neighbouring king>-a feodatotv or tributary prin^** and adds 
a .third meaning 'a leader, general, champion* which applies tn the teat. 

39 
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not legitimately be perfomed by the Rathor chief, mflathed 
his ancestral pride and he held back. Raja Jaichand pro- 
posed to lead an army against him, but his counsellors 
representing the duration of the war and the approach of 
the appointed assembly, dissuaded him from the enterprise. 
To carry out the integrity of the festival, a statue of Raj§ 
Pithaura was made in gold and placed in the office of porter 
at the royal gates, loused to indignation at this news, 
Rajs. Pithaura set out in disguise accompanied by 600 
picked warriors and suddenly appeared at the gathering and 
carrying off the image, he put a great number to the sword 
and hastily returned. The daughter of Jaichand, who was 
betrothed to another prince, hearing of this adventurous 
deed, fell in love with Pithaura and refused her suitor. Her 
father, wroth at her conduct, expelled her from her 
chaml:«r in the palace and assigned her a separate dwelling. 
Pithaura, distracted at the news, returned with a deto*- 
mination to espouse her, and it was arranged that Chanda 
a bard, a rival in skill of Babyltmian* minstrelsy, should 
proceed to the court of Jaichand on the pretence of chanting 
his praises, while the Raja himself with a body of chosen 
followers should accompany him as attendants. Love trans- 
formed the intention into act, and by this ingenious device 
and the spell of valour, he carried off his heart’s desire, and 
after prodimes of brave^ and heroism reached 4iis own 
kingdom. The hundred Samants (above mentioned) accom- 
panied him under various disguises. One after the other 
they covered his retreat and defeated their pursuers. 
Gobiud Rae Gehlot made the first stand and bravely ffghting, 
fell. Seven thousand of the enemy sank engulfed in death 
before him. Next Narsingh Deva, Chanda, Pundir, and 
Sardul Solanki, and Palhan Deva Kachhwaha with his two 
brothers, during the first day’s action, after performing 
feats of astonishing heroism sold their lives dearly, and all 
these heroes perished in the retreat. 

The Raja, with the bard Chanda and two of his 
brothers, brought his bride to Delhi amid the admiration 
of a wondering .world. 

Unfortunately the prince was all engrossed by his 
affection for his beautiful wife and neglected a.U other smairs. 


* The text i« co^pt, aad the Texienti prmted give no help. Jemtt 
made the above trapalation with tibe we muy that he not aatiafied with 
it. I anggeat the emeadation— ^^Chawd the hfufd, who wa.<« a dever confident 
(of Priihvt oH. (Jf. Serk^! ] 
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After a year had thus passed, Snltan Shah&bu*ddin by 
reas<Ma of the above events, form^ an alliance with RSj& 
Jaichand, and assembling an army, invaded the countiy and 
captured many places. But no one dared even to represent, 
not to say, remedy this state of affairs. At iMt, the 
principal nobles meeting together, introduced Ch&ndS 
through the seven gates of the palace, who entering the 
women’s apartments, by his representations somewhat dis> 
turbed the Raja’s mind. But in the pride of his foirmer 
victories, he marched to battle with but a smdl army. As 
his brave champions were now no more, his kingdom fallen 
from its aheient renown, and Jaichand his former ally, 
reversing his past policy, in lea^e with the enemy, the 
Raja in this contest was taken prisoner and carried by the 
Sultan to Ghazni, Chanda in his fidelity and loyalty 
hastened to Ghazni, entered the Sultan’s service and gain^ 
his favour. By his address, he discovered the Raji and 
comforted him in his prison. He proposed that he should 
praise his dexterity with the bow to the Sultan who would 
desire to witness it, and that then he might use his oppor< 
tunity. The proposal was carried out and the Raja pierced 
the Sultan with an arrow. His retainers fell upon the Rija 
and Chimda and cut them to pieces. 

The Persian historians give a different account and 
state that the Raja was killed in battle. 

Pate discloses many such events from it» treastu*e< 
house of wonders. But where— and blessed is he — ^who will 
take warning thereby and act on the lesson ? 

When the Chauhan dynasty fell, the choicest portion 
of Hindustan passed into the hands of Sultan Muizzu’ddin 
Ghori. Leaving Malik Qutbu’ddin (Bibak) who was one 
of his slaves, at the village Guhram, ^Ghuram in Patiala] 
he himself returned to Ghazni, laying waste the hilly 
country on hi$ uorthern march. Qutbuddin in the same 
year possessed himself of Delhi and many other places and 
followed up his successes with remarkable ability-. On the 
death of Muizzu’ddin, Ghiyasu’ddin Mahmud son of 
Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad sent from Pirozkoh capital) 
the umbrella and insignia of royalty to Malik ^tbu’ddin. 
Qutbu’ddin was enthroned at Lahore and exalted his repu- 
tation by his justice, munificence and valour. He lost his 
life while playing at chaugan [polo.] 

The nobles raised his son Aram Shah to the throne, 
but a strong faction set up Malik Altmish, who had been a 
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purchased slave, and was the son-in-law and adoi>ted heir 
of Qutbtt’ddin. Aram Shah \vas defeated and retired into 
obscurity, and Altmish assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin. 
It is said that his father was chief of some of the Turkish 
tribes. His brethren and cousins distracted by envy, sold, 
like Joseph, this nursling of intelligence, into slavery. 
Through the vicissitudes of fortune, he had various changes 
of masters until a merchant brought him to Ghazni. 
Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam proposed to purchase him, but Us 
owner chaffered feu* his value and placed an exorbitant price 
on him. The Sultan enraged, forbade any one to purchase 
him. Qutbu’ddin on his return to Ghazni after the codquest 
of GujrM, having obtained permission, bought him for a 
large sum and adopted him as a son. Khwajah Qutbu’ddin 
Ushi* was his contemporary and edified the world by his 
outward demeanour and the sanctity of his interior life. 
When Altmish died, his son (Ruknu’ddin Firoz Shah) 
succeeded him who regarded wealth as a means of self- 
indulgence and thought little of winning the affections of 
his people. He made over the control of affairs to his 
mother Shah Turkan. The nobles withdrawing their 
allegiance raised Raziah the daughter of Sultan Sham- 
su’ddin t' the throne. The Sultan himself had previously 
^made her his heir. Some of his courtiers asked him the 
reason of his doing so while he had sons still living. He 
replied that his sons, addicted to drinking were unfitted for 
the dignit}'. During the reign of Muizzu’ddin Bahram Shah, 
'the Mughal troops devastated Lahore A disloyal faction 
imprisoned the king and put him to death. In the reign of 
Sultan Alau’ddin Masud Shah occurred an irruption of the 
Mughais into Bengal, entering by way of China or Tibet, 
but his troops defeated them. Another body advanced from 
Turkistan to Uch. The Sultan set out to engage them, but 
on reaching the banks of the Biah, intelligence reached him 
that the enemy had retreated. He returned to Delhi and 
there affected the company of low and base flatterers and 
ended his days in prison. 

Nasiru’ddin Mahmud ruled with capacity and muni- 
ficence. In his time also, the Mughais entered the Panjab 
but retreated on hearing of his approach. 


I’Mi is in Transoxiiliia and his biTthpla.iie He is also known as Kaki 
from the miraculous piwluction of bread cakes of the kind called in the 
veriracular kafc applied b}' the prophet Khizr for the needs of his family whose 
smsteoance hi« mMitationS gave- him do leisuK or occasion to provide. 
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The Tahaqat i NSsiri takes its name from him. He 
had many excdlent qualities. Ghiyasu’ddin Balban who 
had been the slave and son-in-law of Us father, he raised to 
the rank of chief minister and gave him* the title of Ulugh' 
Khan. This minister filled his high office worthily and 
sought the divine favour in watchfulness over his people. 

Nasiru’ddin dying'without children, the faithral minis- 
ter was raised to the sovereignty. Clemency and solid 
gravity of character added fresh lustre to his dignity, and 
far from spending his precious hours in unworthy pursuits, 
he gladdened his kingdom by his appreciation of merit, his 
knowledge of men and his devotion to God. Those of ill 
repute and the wicked were banished into obscurity, and the 
good happily prospered under his encouragement. He con- 
ferred the government of the Panjab on his eldest son 
Muhammad, commonly known as Khan i Shahid^ through 
whose valour and vigilance the province rested in security. 
Mir Khusrau and Mir Hasan were in his suite. He was 
returning from a visit to his father unprepared for hosti- 
lities, when he encountered some Mughal troops between 
Dipalpur and Labor and lost his life in the action. Mir 
Khusrau was taken prisoner but contrived to escape. The 
province of Bengal had been bestowed by Ghiyasu’ddin on 
his 3roungest son Bughra Khan. 

On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the nobles despatched 
Kai Khusrau the son of Khan i Shahid, who had been 
nominated heir, to (his father’s government of) Multin, 
and bestowed the title of Sultan Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad on 
the son of Bughra Khan who thus acquired the sovereignty 
of Delhi. His father in Bengal, assuming the title of 
Nasiruddin marched to Delhi whence Kaikubad advanced 
with A force to encounter him. The armies met on 
the banks of the Sarju (Gogra) near the town of Ajodhya, 
and through, the conspiracy of disloyal and evil counsellors, 
the father after the interview returned to Bengal and the 
supreme sovereignty rested with the son. It is strange that 
Amir Khusrau should have chosen such a subject as this 
interview for encomium in his poem the Qitan iis Sa'dain. 

* Ulugh is a Tartar word and signifies 'great*, and used often as a proper 
name as in the case of Ulugft Beff mndson of Timnr. 

*C>r the mart}rred prince. Awil Past's assertion of the prince's tinpre- 
parednass is not confirtncd. It was in the pursuit of the fiying Mughals that 
he waa surprised by an ambush Urhile he halted by the banks of a stream to 
driide and to return thanks to God for his victory. Amir Khusrau alludes 
to his escape in his welldtnown poem, the Khizr KhSni. 
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The fortunes of this thankless unfilial son through his inso- 
briety fdl into decay. A faction set up his son, under the 
title of Stamsu’ddin to remedy the disorder, and the body 
of the wretched Kaikubad was flung into the waters of the 
Jumna. Shamsudflin was set aside and the soy^eignty, 
by assent of the ministers, conferred on the Khjljis. 

Jalalu’ddin who was paymaster of the Imperial forces, 
ascended the throne and by his simplicity of character lent 
no favour to the designs of the factious. His nephew Malik 
Alau'ddin who had Wn brought up under his care, went 
from Karrah to the Deccan and having amassed ^reat booty 
was inflated by its possession and proved rebellious. The 
Sultan by the persuasion of intriguers advanced fronf Delhi 
to Karrah, where the traitor slew him and assumed the title 
of Sultan Alau’ddin. Thus by a marvel of Fate did the 
empire devolve on this miscreant, yet he accomplished some 
excellent reforms. On several occasions he encountered and 
defeated the Mughals. Mir Khusrau dedicated to him his 
Khatnsah' and the story of Dewal* Rani to his son Khizr 
Khan. Unfortunately he abandoned his usual prudence and 
fell under the influence of a eunuch (Kafur) on whom he 
conferred t^e conduct of the administration. Through the 
suggestions of that wretch, his three sons Khizr Khan, Shadi 
KMn and Mubarak Khan were imprisoned, and on his oUrn 
death, by the same instrumentality the youngest son was 
raised to the throne under the title of Shahabuddin. He 
destroyed the sight of two of his brothers, but Mubarak 
Khan providentially escaped. A few days later the wretch 
(Kafur) was himself assassinated and Mubarak Khan who 
was in prison became, chief minister. 

^ Or fiv4 poems, viz,, the Hasht Bihisht, Sikander NAmah, Panj Ganj» I^ila 
wa 2Mnum, and Shirin wa Khnsrau. 

*The story will be found in Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 327-306. Kantila Devi her 
mother, the wife of Karan RAe of Nahrwila had been taken captive in the 
wars a^inst that prince (1297) and placed in the royal harem. * In 1306 an 
expedition proceeding to the Deccan under KAfnr, Raunla Devi ' represented 
to the king that she had borne two daughters to her former husband, that 
one had died, but the otlier Dewa) Devi was still alive and she desired to 
recover her. Passing through MSlwah, Kfifur demanded her of Karan Rae 
without success. Shankar Deva RAe, prince of Deogarh had long sought to 
obtain her hand, but the proud Rajput had hitherto refused his daughter to 
the upstart Mahratta. The desire to gain his aid in the war against the 
king’s troops seedred his consent and he despatched her under an escort 
which fell in accidentally with a body of l^nliai^madan troops near the caves 
of Bllora. An engagement resulted in tip iftaphire of tlie princess and her 
despat^ to her mother at Delhi. Her bmfv won the heart of Uixr ELhin 
the king's son and tlie.^rough course of their love with «U hapless termination 
it edehrated in .the Khte Khini. When they first met these prococknis 
lovers were respectively ten and eight years of age. 
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Subsequently he draosed his younger brother, and 
assumed the title of ^Itan ^tbuddin. He reduced 
Gujarat and the Deccan. Throu^ his incapacity and licen- 
tious disposition he chose a favourite of the lower orders 
named Hasan for the comeliness of his person, and bestowed 
on him the title of Khustau Khan. Although the faithful 
ministers of the Crown represented the man’s unworthiness 
and infamy, the king regarded their honest advice as the 
suggestions of envy, till Khusrau Khan, plotting secretly, 
dar^ to assassinate his master and assumed the sovereignty 
under the title of Nasiru’ddin. He put to death the surviv- 
ing members of the family of Alau’ddin and perpetrated the 
greatest cruelties. Malik Ghazi who was one of Alau’ddin’s 
chief nobles, defeated and slew him and with the concurrence 
of the nobles, ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq Shah. After settling the affairs of 
Bengal, he returned to Delhi. His son Muhammad Khan 
erected a pavilion at the distance of 3 kos from Delhi, in 
the space of three days and with much entreaty invited the 
king to enter it. The roof of the building fell in and the 
king perished in the ruins. Although (Ziauddin) Bami' 
endeavours to substantiate the innocence of Muhammad 
Khan, the haste with which the pavilion was erected, and 
the eagetness to entertain the king therein, have all the 
appearance of guilty design. 

When Sultan Muhammad died, Piroz the son of 
(Salar) Rajab his paternal uncle was, according to the will 
of Muhammad, raised to the throne. He rul^ with capa- 
city and prudence and left many useful works as memorials 
of his reign. At his death anarchy to some extent pre- 
vailed in the empire. A faction set up his grandson 
(Ghiyasuddin) Tughlaq Shah (II) but in a short space he 
was sent to his last sleep by the hands of traitors and Abu 
Bakr^ another grandson succeeded him. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud, the direction of affairs 
devolved on I^llu Khan who received the title of Iqbal 
Khan, but his incapacity and ill-fortune were unequal to 
the burden of .state guidance. Internal disorders arose. A 
grandson of Firoz Shah was acknowledged by some, under 
the title of Nasrat Shah and increased the anarchy. Cons- 
tant struggles took place in the vicinity of Delhi till in the 

' Tb* mlMciMnm auUiar of the TaHkh i Ftrn ShiM. 

' Son of Zefar Khln, aon of Piroz 8blh. 
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year 801 A.H. (A.D. 1898) Timur invaded the country. 
Sultan Mahmud fled to Gujarat and every c<»npetitor for 
power was crushed. 

When Timur was on his return march, he left Khizr 
Khan, whom he had met during his invasion, in the 
government of Multan and Dipalpur. For two months 
Delhi was a waste. Nasrat Shah who had fled into the 
Do&b, took possession of the throne. Iqbal Khan then 
marched on Delhi and seized it and the other fled to Mewat. 
Mahmud Khan now came from Gujarat and Iqbal Khin 
feigned acceptance of his service. One night the Sultan, 
in desperation of his affairs departed alone to the court of 
Sultan Ibrahim of the Sharqi d 3 masty (of Jaunpur) but met 
with no encouragement nor assistance. He was compelled 
therefore to return and Iqbal Khan now- Opposed him but 
without success, and subsequently was taken prisoner in an 
action against Khizr Khan and was slain. Sultan Mahmud 
now took possession of Delhi, and was for some time 
occupied in hostilities, till he was carried off by an illness, 
and the Khilji d 3 masty terminated with him. 

For a short period allegiance wa^aid to Daulat Khan 
(Lodi) KhSsah Khail, till Khizr Khan marched from 
Multan and took possession of Delhi. Malik Mardan Khan, 
one of the nobles of the Court of Sultan Firoz, had adopted 
Sulaiman the father of Khizr Khan as his s<m who subse- 
quently, in default of recognised heirs, succeeded to his 
government.' Khizr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did not* 
assume the regal title but styled his Court *‘The Sublime 
Standards,” and adorned the Khutbah with the name of 
that illustrious monarch and afterwards with that of Mirza 
Shah Rukh, but it concluded with a prayer for himself. 
His son Mubarak Shah succeeded him in accordance with 
his will. Sult^ Ibrahim Sharqi and Hoshang (of Malwah) 
being engaged in hostilities, Mubafhk intended an attack 


' Tlie obscurity of tliis sentence in the original lies in the eliptical style 
(»f Abul Pad. The sense I have given is in accordance with the * facts of 
Perishta who says that Malik MarMa Daulllt had adopted Sulaimta» and being 
himself appointed to the govemmeht of Multftn, was succeeded at his deatn 
by his own son Malik Shaikh. The latter dWng, made way for Salalmftn 
who was in turn succeeded by his son Khiir Khin. Perishta makes the name 
Marwin and not Mardin. 

* The MSS. bmit ^he negative, but the text supplies it. Perishta is clear 
on the point. **Ke aid *toT take the name of king nor. assume any regal 
epithet.** The title in the text is not mentioned by him, which, however, is 
somewhat analogons to^tfie Ottoman Style of the *Bat>t .\ilP or SuMime Porte, 
though in the latter it is absolute, and In the foitnet vicarions. 
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on Kalpi and the adjacent territories, but he was perfi- 
diously set upon by a band of traitors and slain.' Muhammad 
Shah, who according to some was the son of Farid the son 
of Khizr Khan, while another account makes him the son 
of Mubarak, was raised to the throne. Sultan Alau'ddin 
(his son and successor) possessed no share of rectitude and 
abandoned himself to licentious gratifications. 

Bahlol (Lodi) now aspired to greatness. He was 
the nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi of the Shahu Khel 
tribe (of Afghans). His father Bahram in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud, came with five sons from the 
borders of Balot to Multan and subsisted with some 
difficulty by traffic. Sultan Shah* obtained service 
under Khizr Khan. He received the title of Islam Khan, 
and the revenues of Sirhind were assigned to him. Bahlol, 
the son of his nephew on his brother's side was prospering 
ill in Sirhind, but was received into favour by him and 
adopted as a son. Bahlol was born in Multan and during 
the month in which his birth was expected, a beam of the 
house fell and killed his mother. He was extracted by 
the Caesarean operation and his destiny proved fortunate. 
Although he allowed his sovereign (Alau'ddin) who lived 
in retirement (at Badaon) to retain nominal power, he 
boldly assumed the supreme authority.’ His reign showed 
some capacity and his conduct was marked by intelligence 
and recognition of merit. He was carried off by an illness in 
his’SOth year. It is said that he once happened to meet 
with a darvesh, having at the time with him but a trifling 
sum of money. The spiritually enlightened recluse called 
out, “Who will buy the kingdom of Delhi for such a sum 
of money?’’ His companions laughed in mockery at the 
man, but Bahlol frankly gave him all he had, and paid him 
reverence and eventually fulfilled the prediction. H*e 
carri^ on wars with the Sharqi kings which continued with 
vatying successes, until he took Jaunpur and this dynasty 
was overthrown. He left his son, Barbak at Jaunpur and 
returned to Delhi. As he was returning to Delhi from an 


^ He had laid the foundations of the city of MubSrak&bfid n the Tumna 
and was in the habit of visiting it to inspect the progress ,he buildings. 
It was in one of theseithat he was assassinated at the instig jn of the Wazir 
Sarwar ul Mulk on the 9th Rajab 837 (A.D. 1433). Perishf. 

* His eldest son, the others were Malik KSU, Malik Piroz, Malik Mtthain> 
mad and Iklalik Khwtjah. Perishta. 

* Removing the name of AlfiuMdin from the Khutbah, and assuming the 
insignia of royalty. Perishta. 

40 
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expedition against Gwalior he died near the town of Saketh. 
His son NizSm Khan with the concurrence of the nobles, 
assumed the sovereignty and was styled Sultan Sikandar. 
He ruled with sagacity and appreciation of character and 
transferred the capital to Agra., In the year A.H. .911 
(A.D. 1505), a great earthquake occurred and many lofty 
buildings were levelled. Sikandar was of comely person 
and mild disposition and popular from his liberality and 
open-handedness. 

On his death, his son Sultan Ibrahim ascended the 
throne of Delhi and his authority was recognised as far as 
the confines of Jaunpur, the nobles conferring upon Jalal 
Khan, another son of Sikandar*s, the sovereignty of Jaun- 
pur. Dissensions followed between the brothers, and Jalal 
Khan abandoned his government and took refuge with the 
governor of Gwalior, but meeting with no success, fled to 
the court of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and succeeding as 
little there, he set out for Gondwana. There the royal 
partisans seized him and carried him to the king by whom 
i\e was put to death. During his reign various chiefs re- 
volted, such as Darya Khan Lohani viceroy of Behar, and 
his son Bahadur Khan had the Khutba read and the coin 
minted in his own name. Daulat Khan Lodi fled at Kabul 
' and sought protection at the court of Babar, whom he led 
to the conquest of Hindustan while affairs resulted in a 
prosperous issue. 


* SfikeU or Saketa aipcording to. the I. G. is one of the classical names 
home by Ajodh^ the andent captal of Ondh. AM Fail places Saketh 
in the Sarkur orKanaaj. 
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It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
the river Satlaj (Sutlej) to the Sind river is 180 kos. Its 
breadth from Bhimb'ar to Chaukhandi one of the depen- 
dencies of Satgarah/ 86 kos. It is bounded on the east by 
Sirhind; on the north by Kashmir; on the south by Bikavet 
and Ajmer; on the west by Multan. It has six principal 
rivers which all flow from the northern mountains. 

(1.) The Sutlej the ancient name of which is Shattu- 
dar^ and whose source is in the Xoh/or hills. Rupar, Mdchhi- 
wdrah and Ludhidnah are situated on its banks, and it 
receives the Biah at the Bauh^ ferry. 

(2.) The Bidh (Beas) was anciently called Bipdsha, 
(Sansk. Vipasa Gr. Hyphasis). Its source is named 
Biahkund in the Kullu mountains in the vicinity of which 
the town of Sultdnpur* stands above the river. 

(3.) The Rflvi, the ancient Irawati,^ rises in the 
Bhadrdl* hills. Labor the capital, is situated on its banks. 

(4). The Chendb, anciently Chandarbhdgd. From the 
summit of the Kishtawat^ range issue two sweet water 
streams, the one called Chandar, the other Bhdgd which 
unite near Khatwdr and are known by the above name 
whence they flow by Bahlolpur, Sudharah and Hazdrah. 

' Satgarha is situated 13 miles east of •Gugaira on one of the proj^ctin^ 
points of the high bank which marks the limits of the windings of the Ka^ 
on the east. The name means *seven castles* but these no longer exist. 
There is an old brick fort and several isolated mounds which mark the site 
of an ancient city. Cunningham, p. 212. 

* The Sydrus or better reading, Hesidms of Pliny. •‘It rises like the Indus 
on the slopes of the Kailfis mountains, the Siva's paradise'^of ancient Sanskrit 
literature, with peak* *22,000 feet high. The’ twin lakes of MHoasarowar and 
Rakas-tal,. nnited with each other, are its direct source. See /. G. 

* In the maps, according to the text note, Baupur. The junction is at the 
south bouhdain^ of tj^e Kapartliala stale. 

* It is in Knlln proper on the right bank of the Beas in lat. ‘30^ 59' N., 
and long. 77® V E., at an elevation of 4,092 feet alcove sea level. It is 
perched on a natural eminence, once surrounded by a wall. Only two gate> 
w*ays remain of the ancient fortifications. /. G. 

* Hydraotes of Arrian. 

* Var. Bhadra. It rises in the northern hall of* the Bangaiial valley in 
Klanna dist. 

^yhe I. G. places Kistawdr in the Blashmir state, lat. 33® 18' 30^ N., 
long. 75® 48' E. near the left bank of the Chenab which here forces its wav 
thro^ p gtW with precipitous cliffs 1,800 feet high. The Chenlb is called 
S anda b ad by Ploleoiy but the Greek historians of Alexander named it Akf sines 
J^auae iU proper name was of ill omen, from its similitary thinks Bishop 
Thirlwall to AUxandton-phagos *devoarer of Alexander.' Ladah, pp. 118, iST 
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(6.) The Bihat (Jhelum), anciently called Bidasta,' 
has its rise in a lake in the parganah of Ver in Kashmir, 
flows through Srinagar and enters Hindustan. Bherah lies 
on its (left) bank. 

(6.) The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by some 
between Kashmir and Kashghar, while others locate it in 
China. It flows along the borders of the Sawdd territory by 
Atak Benares^ and Chaupdrah into Baluchistan. 

His Majesty has given the name of Beth Jalandhar to 
the valley between the Bidh and the Satlaj; of Bdri, to that 
between the Bidh and the Rdvi; of Rechna to that between 
between the Rdvi and the Chendb; of Jenha^ to the valley 
of the Chendb and the Bihat, and Sindh Sdgar to that of the 
Bihat and Sindh. The distance 


between 

the Satlaj and the 

Biah 

is 

60 

kos. 

If 

„ Biah 

Ravi 

9} 

17 

99 

If 

„ Ravi „ 

Chenab 

9 9 

30 

9 9 

>> 

,, Chenab ,, 

Bihat 

9 9 

20 

99 

If 

„ Bihat „ . 

Sindh 

99 

68 

99 


This province is populous, its climate healthy and its 
agricultural fertility rarely equalled. The irrigation is 
chiefly from wells. The winter though not as rigorous as 
in Persia and Turkestan, is more severe than in any other 

£ art of India. Through the encour^ement given by His 
[ajesty, the choicest productions of Turkestan, Persia and 
Hindustan are to be fotmd here. Musk-melons are to be 

‘ Bidasta and Bihat are oormptions ot Sansk. Vitasta, the Hydaspes of 
Horace, and the more correct Bidaspea of Ptolemy. The pool of Vira NAg 
was walled round by Jahangir, but the true source of the river is more to 
the S.-W. in N. lat. 33^ 30' and B. lon^75® 26'. Bherah is in the ShAhpur 
dist. lat. 32® 29' N., long. 72® 57' B. The ruins of the original city known 
as TobnAthnagar are identified by Genl. Cunningham with the capital of 
Sopheites, contemporary of Alexander the Greeat. 

* It is so called by the Muhammadan historians in contradikinction to 
Katak Benares in Orissa at the opposite extremity of the empire. /. G\ On 
his return from KAbul, on the 14th Safar 969 A.H. (20th March 1581), Akbar 
crossed the Indus at Attock and ordered the building of the fort, of morfar 
and Stone in order to control that part of the country and called it Atak 
which signifies in the vernacular <hin^ance’ or 'prohibition*, it being forbidden 
to the Hindus to cross the Indus. Perishta. .The SwAt territory is here 
meant, the river of that name, the Swastos of the Greeks (Sansk. Suvastu) 
rising on the east slopes of the mountains which divide PanjaKora from the 
SwAt country, receives the drain^e of the SwAt valley and entering the 
Peshawar dist. north of Michnt, joins the KAbul river at Kisatha. The course 
of the Indus has there a somewhat pataQid direction. 

* Under list of SarkHrs Chenhat, mori commonly known as the j0ch or 
JechnA DoAb. 

* Tiefienthaler ^[iiotee other measurraenta besides these, giving the reason 
for the variations tti the diBermces of route, the incapacity of travellers and 
the univ#»rsal ignorance of geometry. 
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had throughout the whole year. Theiy come first in season 
when the sun is in Taunis and Gemini, (April, May, June), 
and a later crop when he is in Cancer and Leo (June, July, 
August). When the season is over, they are imported 
from Kashmir and from Kabul, Badakhshan and Turkestan. 
Snow is brought down every year from the northern moun- 
tains. The horses resemble the IrSq breed and are of 
excellent mettle. In some parts of the country, they employ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, 
rui,' zinc, brass and lead are obtained. There are skilful 
handicraftsmen of various kinds. 

Lahor is a large city in the Bari Doab. In size and 
population it is among the first. In ancient astronomical 
tables it is recorded as Lohawar. Its longitude is 109° 22', 
lat. 31° 50'. During the present reign the fortifications 
and citadel have been strengthened with brick masonry and 
as it was on several occasions the seat of government, many 
splendid buildings hav been erected and delightful gardens 
have lent it additional beauty. It is the resort of people of 
all countries whose manufactures present an astonishing 
display and it is beyond measure remarkable in populous- 
ness and extent. 

Nagarkot is a city situated on a hill ; its fort is called 
Kdngrah. Near the town is the shrine of Mahdmdya^ 
which is considered as a manifestation of the divinity. Pil- 
grims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favour- 
ably heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows 
again on the spot, with others after one or two days. 
Although the medical faculty allow the possibility of growth 
in the tongue, yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently 
amazing. In the Hindu mythology, Mahdmdyd is said to 
.be the wife of MahSdeva, and the learned of this creed re- 
present by this name the energizing power of the deity. It 
is said that on beholding the disrespect (shown to her hus- 
band, Sival she cut herself in pieces and her body fell in 


* This metal is de6ned at p. 41 Vol. I. as being composed of 4 $ers nf 
copper to % of lead, and in India called Bhangjr. 

•The Great Illusion, or the illusory nature of worldly objects divinely 
personified, an epithet of the goddess Durgg. The earlier name Hanlwar. 
MdySpur, represents the ancient worship oif this supreme energy and ‘hv 
her, whose name is Maya* **, says the Bhagavata "the Lord made the' universe." 
His temple still exists in Hardwar, and is described in Cunningham's And. 
C,eog, 
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totir places ; her head and some of her limbs in the northern 
motmtains of Kashmir near Kamraj, and these reUcs are 
called Sharada ; other parts fell near Bijaput in the Deccan 
and are known as Tulja Bhawdni. Such portions as reached 
the eastern quarter near Kdmrup are called Kdmdkhyd, and 
the remnant that kept its place is celebrated as JdUwdhari 
which is this particular spot.' 

In the vicinity torch-like flames issue from the ground 
in some places, and others resemble the blaze of lamps;’ 

* Read with variation of detail the preface to the Gcpatha BtHhmana 
published in Nos. 215-252 of the Bibl. Ind., pp. 30-35. It occurs in the 2nd 
Book in the germ which afterwards developed mto the Furanic tale of Daksha's 
great sacrifice. This mind-bom son of Brahmft and father of Uma or Dnrga 
assisted at a Visrasrig sacrifice celebrated by his father in which discourtesy 
was shown to Siva. A quarrel broke out between Daksha and Siva, resulting 
in the exclusion of the latter from the great sacrifice to which the whole 
Hindu pantheon was bid. Uma seated in her blissful mansion on the crest of 
the Kailasa mountain, saw the crowds proceeding to her father's court to 
which she repaired and learning the exclusion of her husband, upbraided her 
father for his injustice and refused to retain the body she had inherited from 
him. Coveri^ herself up with her robe, she gave up her life in a trance of 
mec^tation. Ae wrath of Siva incarnate in a giant form pursued the feasters 
and^ created stupendous havoc. Vishnu unable to pacify Siva and knowing 
that his fury was kindled by the sight of his dead wife, cut the body to 
pieces bit by bit with his discus and threw it about the earth and thus calmed 
the irate and oblivions deity who thereupon restored the killed and wounded 
to life and soundness. Daksha's head having been burnt in the melee, it was 
replaced by that of a goat which happened to be at hand, apparently without 
remonstrance from the reanimated demigod or even his consciousness of the 
substitution. The Tanira Chuddmani is able fortunately to detail the portions 
of the body and to identify the places where they fell. As these are said to 
be still held in high veneration, I record them for the instruction of the 
curious or the devout. 

1. The crown of the head at Hingulfi (Hinglaj). 2. The three eyes at 
Sarkar&ra. 3. The nose at Sugandhft. 4 The top of the neck at EUUmira. 
5. The tongue at Jwfllamukhi. 6. Right breast at JSlandhara. 7. Heart at 
Vaidyanfttha. 8. luees at Nep&la. 9. Right hand at M&nasa. 10 Navel at 
Ukala. 11. Right cheek at Gondaki. 12. Ueft arm at Vahulft. 13. Blbow at 
Ujjayani. 14 Right arm at Chdttola, Chandra.sekhara. 15. Ri^t foot at 
Tripurft. 16. hm foot at Trisrota. 17. Yoni at KAmagiri (kfimftkhyl). 
18. Right great toe at Yugfidyi. 19. Other right toes at K&hpitha (Kaligh&t). 
20. Fingers at PrayAga. 21. Thighs at Jayanti. 22. Earrings at VArinasi. 
23. Back oi the trunk at Kamyfts r a m a. 24. Right ankle at Kurukshetra. 
25. Wrists at Manivedaka. 26. BMk of the neck at Srisaila. 27. Backbone at 
KAnchi. 28. One hip at KfilamAdhara. 29. Other hip at NarmadA. 30. I^t 
breast .at RAni^ri. 31.. Hairs of the head at VrindAvana. 32. Upper row of 
teeth at Suchi. 33. Lower ditto at PanchasAgara. 34. Left talpa (shoulder- 
blade) at KaratoyA. 35. Right dittp at jSripArvatta. 36. Iveft ankle at VibhAsha. 
37. Belly at PrabAsha. 38. Upper lip at Bhairavaparvata. 39. Chin at Jala- 
sthala. 40. Left cheek at Godavari. 41. Right shoulder at RathAvali. 42. Left 
shoulder at Mithila. 4^. Legbone at .NalApAti. 44. Ears at RarmAta. 45. Mind( ?) 
at Vakresvara. 46. Palm at Jaaora. 47.. Lower lip at Attahasa. 48. Necklace 
at Nandipura. 49. Anklets at LankA. 50. Toes of left foot at VirAta. 51. Right 
leg at Magadha. 

*See Hull's Travels in lor^tiiis phenomenon. The text 

has wnkh fs a lamp in the <oi a platter, three feet in he^t 

from the bate, and about 0 inches diimitter at the top: havii^ in the miodle 
a. small tube with two holes through whidi the wick is led oil or grease 
kept in liquafactlon by the flame. This shrine is the iamona /wdldmukM 
(month of Flame) distant two days* journey from KAngra. 
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There is a concourse of pilgrims and various things are cast 
into the flames with the expectation of obtaining temporal 
blessings. Over them a domed temple has been erected and 
an astonishing crowd assembles therein. The vulgar impute 
to miraculous agency what is simply the eflttct of a mine 
of brimstone. 

In the middle of Sindh Sagar near Shamsdhdd is the 
cell of Balnath Jogi which they call Tilah Balnath.' Devotees 
of Hindustan regard it with veneration and Jogis especially 
make pilgrimage to it. Rock-salt is found in this nei^h- 
hood. There is a mountain 20 kos in length from which 
they excavate it, and some of the workmen carry it out.* 
Of what is obtained, three-fourths is the share of those that 
excavate and one-fourth is allotted to the carriers. Mer- 
chants purchase it at from half to two dams a man and 
transport it to distant countries. The landowner takes 10 
dams for every carrier and the merchant pays a duty of one 
rupee for every 17 man to the state. From this salt arti- 
ficers make dishes, dish-covers, plates and lamp-stands. 

The five Doabs of this province are subdivided into 
234 parganahs. The measured land is one kror, 61 lakhs, 
56,643 Bighas, and 3 Biswas. The gross revenue is 66 
krors, 94 lakhs, 58,423 dams. (Rs. 1,39,86,460-9-2). Of 
this ^ lakhs, 66,694 dams (Rs. 246,639-13-7) are Suyur- 
ghal. The local force consists of 64,480 Cavalry and 
426,086 Infantry. 


Pot traditiontf^ regarding the four pHhas and the number of the piihas, 
vide the Sakta IHtHas by Dr. D. C. Serkar in the J.R,AS.B,, Vol. XIV, I948» 
pp. ll-fS, 17-31. According to Dr. Sarkar, the Heva/ra Tanira of the Bud- 
dhists contains the earliest tradition about the Four Pithas which are 
(1) Jalandhara, (2) OdiyAifa (Uddiyan in the Swat valleykh (3) Pumagiri and 
(4) Kfimrupa. The same is echoed in the KAliki^nrftna which mentions Odrfi 
in the place of UddiySna. This corresponds, barring tlddiyana, to 'Abul 
Pazl’s enumeration of the pUhas, 

' General Cunningham {Anet$nt Geog. of India, p. 164) s^s that the 
Tila range, 30 miles in length, occupies the west bank of the ^elum from 
the east bend of the river below kuuigala to the bed of the Bunhar river, 
12 miles north of Jalftlpnr. The full name is C'^raUndih ha Tila, the more 
ancient, BSlnath ka Tila, both derived from the temple on the summit dedi- 
cated to the sun as Bftlnath, but now devoted to the worship of Goraknath, 
a form of Siva. 
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Sarkdr of the Bet Jalandhar Doab. 

Containing 60 Mahals, 3|279,302 Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 124,365,212 Dams in money. Suyurgkal 
2,651,788 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 4,155. In- 
fantry '^9,436. 
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15 
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Afghan. 
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80 
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Bhung& 
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20 
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Barar). 

Bajw&ra 

12.868 
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80 
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Wahah. 

BbAlon, has a stone fort 

82.761 

1306.006 


70 
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Dhahwai. 
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••• 
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70 
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i 
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48.124 
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50 
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Bhatti. 

stone fort ... 
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15,054 

600.000 
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8000 

Jaswai, 
called als(» 
Bikaner. 

1 

1 

818.000 


100 
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Hajipur Sfiriy^na 

$9,285 
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Dasuya, has a brick fort 

157.962 

4,474.950 
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t)adial, has a stone fort 

34.150 
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300 ' 

4005 

Sasahwai. 

Dfidah, Do. 

30,218 
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Darparah 

26.444 
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1 
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1^ 

1^ 
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80 
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1 
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... 
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... 
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Garh Diwftla 
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eg 
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Kotla 

42.152 
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... 
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Jasrottah. 

iCotlehar, has a stone fort 

82,982-16 
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48,000 

... 
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20 
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20 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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i 
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Sarkar of the Bari Doab. 

Containing 52 Mahals. 4,580,002 Bighas, 18 BistOas. 
Revenue 142,808,183 Dams revenue in cash from crops 
cl^ged at special rates and from land paying the general 
bigah rate. Suyurghal, 3,923,922 Dams. Castes, various. 
Cavalry, 31,056. Infantry, 129,300. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D 

Snyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

Castes 

Anchbira 


500,000 

1,193,738 


i 

so 

500 

Khokhar. 

Andora. 

WSl 

7.624 

... 

• •• 

••• 

Abhipnr ... 

... 

! 168,000 

... 

... 


... 

ITdar [Utar] 

••• 

! 9.600 

1 2,912.600 

... 

... 


•*. 

Lahora city Baida 

••• 


506P 

4000 


Phulwbi 

4.727-10 452.094 

143,955 

20 

100 

Sadhlii.' Bhalar 

Phulrft ... 

100.493 

1 2,413,288 

13,268 

20 

100 

Panchgrfltni [Panjgiran] ... 

65,657 1.461.630 

73,177 

15 

1000 

Khokhar 

Bharli 

17.967 4.060.507 
62,875! 3,181.699 

209,789 

225,408 

... 



Bhilw&l 

20 

• 400 

Tat. 

Pad Hait>atpitr ... 

l,S7e,e33 28,395.380 

284,647 

700 

10,000 

fe*- . 

BatSla 

515,479 

18,820,898 

256,853 

2OO1 

5800 

Bhatti, Jat. 

Pathflti [-kot]^ has a brick 
fort 

199,872 

65,789 

7,297.015 

4,268,000 

97,015 

276.091 

250 

2000 

BrAhman. 

PaniSl 

150 

400 

jAt KhatiAn. 

Bilh 

60.523 

3,822455 

8.976 

200 

2000 

Bhatti. 

Bahftdttrpur 

11,489 

447,760 


... 

1 

BakkAL 

TalwBr* 

8,334 

614466 

lb.M4 

20 

200 

Thandot ... 

25.222 

610,064 

3.234 

20 

500 

AfghAn. 

ChandrAtt 

7,194-10 

263,568 

... 

20 

100 

^t. Sindhn. 

ChftrbSgh Barhi ... 

213 

58,502 

... 


1 

... 

Chamiiri 

250.614 

8,813,140 

309,090 

260 

2000 

Khokhar. 

JaUlAbSd 

152,058 

5.163,119 

20.456 

300 

4000 

AfghAn, Jat, 
Bhatti. 

Chhat and Amb&Iah, 2 
Mahals 


2400,000 


50 

500 

KAjput. Som- 

Jatgarn 

KhAnpur 


45,600 

280,038 

! 

30 

*600 

bansi. 

Khokhbr. 

DAbhawAla 

121.495 

61282.139 

57;ir74 

100 

3000 

Jat. 

Dhameri (now Norpur) ... 


1.600.000 

60 

1300 


Darwte 

••• 

.240,000 

a.* 

50 

500 

RAjpnt^ Som- 

Darwa» Digar 

SankhA Arwal 


24,000 




bansi. 

lo.m 

54^145 

91,413, 

10 

Too 

Arwal. 

SindhuwAn 

283,403 

5464.849 

12,700 

200 

400 

Jat Sindhu. 

lyahore snbnrbs ... 

11,401 

674,053 

202,300 



SliAhpnr 

42.399 

2,382486 

126,720 

... 1 

• •• 

• •• 

Sherpnr 


480,000 

««• 


. ,,, 

• • • 

GhnrbatrAwan 

7,89M3 

411.965 

63.103 

20| 

100 

Jat Sindhu. 

Kasnr 

259^456 

3,915,506 

23,124 

300! 

4000 

Bhatti. 

KolAnnr 

286.052 

8,329.111 

447,639; 

150; 

1500 

Jat, BakkAl. 

Kunhewan 

63,608 

3,511,499 

127,665 

50, 

500 

Khokhar. 

KhokhowAl 

75,194 I 

3,475,519 

I 

.8410 

} 

20: 

500 

BakhAft 

Jat. 

Oder 

66,239 j 

2.643,000 

8,000! 

100; 3000 

KAjput Som- 


i 

t 

1 

i 

i 

I 

! 

b^i. 
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1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sujmr- 

gh&l 

D. 

1 

> 

1 

Castes 





3 

1 


Kfingra, has a stone fort 


2,400.000 


2400 

28,000 

Sorabansi. 

Kotla 


182,518 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

Kark&rfion 

••• 

18,000 

... 

... 

... 

Bhandil, (var. 

Malik Shih 

28,fi84-9 

1,475,582 

1 

52,288 

1 

10 

100 




Bhadil). 

Mau and Nabft [aOmba], 


1 




Rfijpnt. 

Z Mahals 

... 

2,400,000 

1 

1 . 

800 

... 

Mahror ... 

•». 

24,000 ' 

1 


... 

Hoshifir Kamfila 


488,872 


20 

400 

Jal. 

Pativir 

Bhatti ’ ) are now 

Jarjiyi J •‘»«<loned. 

... 

0,600 



... 


... 

... 

i 

... 

... 



Sarkar of the Rechndu Dodb. 

Containing 67 Mahals. 4,263,148 Bighas, 3 Biswo . 
Revenue, 172,047,391 Dams. Suyurghdl, 2,684,134 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 6,795. Infantry, 99,662. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
j ghfil 
■ D. 

Cavalry I 

Infantry 

Amrftki Bhatti ... 

70,752-8 

1,942,606 

8,673 

50 

1000 

I^ds of Bdgh Rae Bocha 

2,688 

52,887 


5000 

Kminfibfid, has a brick fort 

615,675^ 

24,858,006 

49^480 

500 

Panchnagar 

31,741 

1,181,266 

27,879 

50 

500 

Parsaror 

509,858-4 

27,978.583 

488,551 

200 

4000 

BadubhandSl 

23,752-18 

1,611,882 

46,979 


• •• 

Pati Zafarwfil, has a fort 

6,108,148 

^6J7,388 

150,865 

50 

2000 

Pati Tanuali 

29,056 

525,953 

... 

20 

400 

Bhalot 

20,312-10 

818,182 

... 

100, 

2000 

Bhadrdn, situate on a hill 

... 

240,000 


50 

4000 

BaUwarah 

6,021-6 

240,000 

... 

50 

8000 

BhutiySl 

2,407,18 

96,000 

... 

80 

1000 

Ban 

1,846-19 

48,000 

... 

100 

4000; 

T5ral 

88,6896 

2,144,945 

8,400 

I50| 

2000 

Talwandi 

95696-17 

1,578207 

8,792 

SO 

'sS 

800 

Chima Chata 

95,696 

5678,6^1 

20,499 

1000 

Chandanwarak, (var. 




SOj 

150 

darak) 

CtihoUoliar 

81,4266 

4,128,818 

80,571 

1 

22663-5 

1,891692 

••• 

... I 

... 

Jabudhadi 

12,474 

816,587 

81,135 

' I 

5ci)0 

Chiniwot, lias a brick fort 

1 

154,154 

2,806,869 

190,052 



Caster 


Chtmah &c. 
Jat. 

Jat, Bi^joh 
Telah &c. 

Tat, Bliolron. 


Do. 

Baiawariai). 

Bhutivdiali. 


Chatah. 
150l Jat, Warak. 
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Sarkar of Rechnau Daah—Contd. 


Jammu, situate at the foot 
of a hill, and a stone fort 
above it* ... ••• 

Jasrota (in one MS.) 7 
in another ) 
Chari Champa [Chambal 

Hafizabad 

The lands of Khanpur .... 
Daulatpur 

Daud Bhandai Barhi 
Daulatabad 

Rupnagar 

Rinha 

Rechna ... 

Sahumali 

Sidhpur 

Siaikot, is situate on the 
edge of a ridge on the 
banks of the Aik torrent, 
has a brick fort 

Sahajrao 

Sohdra, on the Chenab, 
has a high brick minaret 
Shanzdah Hinjrao 
Shou [-kot?] 


Fattu Bhandai Barhi 

Paziabad 

Gobindwai 

Rathoha 

Gujran Barhi 

Raiapind 

Kamari, commonly called 

Sania 

Kharli Tarli 

Lakhnor 
Mangtanwaia 
Muhammad Bari DukHk> 
Mahror ... 

Mengri ... 

Mankot, includes 4 towns 
each with a stone fort 
Wan 

Hamintgar 

»»^.itiyar (var. Hatiyai) ... 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

gl^ 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

19,329^11 

3,956,000 


1000 

20,000 

Ifanhds. 

.150,490 

... ) 


400 

6000 

MalanhSs. 

490-19 


• •• 



6,021-6 

240,000 

• • • 

ioo 

■E2 

Gwileri, 

169,499 

4,548,000 

48,000 

150 

150 

Jat Balhan 
(Bhalar). 

402 

27,028 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

«... 

4,77»-10 

115,050 

••• 

... 



1 29,142 

1,725,089 

287,082 

... 



I 14,968 

241,740 

10 

100 

Jat Saiah, 

(var. Sad). 

6,705 

410,518 

... 

••• 

... 

58,850^ 

275,550 

6,461 

... 

... 

Brihman, 

Bftghbfln. 

130,207 

8,680,742 

DIES 

700 

7000 

152,991 

5,074,764 

18453 

40 

1200 

• •• 

108,929 

j 

9,127,212 

79472 

100 

2000 

Jat, MarAli. 

102,035 

i 

22,090,792 

184,305 

500 

7000 

Jat, Ghaman 
and Chimah. 

1 5427-7 

962326 

4,908 

100 

1000 

'Chimah. 

121,721.1 

7,096,710 

90,731 

100 

1000 

Do. 

1 64,U0 

1,596,480 

... 

50 


Jat, Hinjrfio. 

107,947 

2378,940 

5,061 

1000 

5000 

Jat, I^angfth, 
SanAwal 
(Si^wal). 

7,826-7 

619,917 

5,842 


... 

2,115-7 

*96,528 

... 

... 

... 


55,069 

1353,957 


50 

800 

Orak and Jat. 

126,598-lg 

5,888364 

... 

20 

10,000 

KAmwftl (var. 
Kihwftl). 

2,681-14 

670,996 

11,787 

... 

... 

2,801-19 

208,964 


... 

... 


27,065^ 

1,500300 

... 

100 

800 


... 

768300 

... 

... 



17,169-1 

681318 

••• 

••• 

••• 


181,588 

8,819390 

87,788 

50 

800 

Jat. 

16,561-6 

1,127303 

5487 

... 

... 

Jat. 

108,586^ 

8,005,602 

8406 

5 


Brihnian. 

62,298 

1,475325 

; 

5.748 

20 

1000 

Silhariyi and 
Oniar. 

1312 

66,11^ 

• •• 

80 

1200 


140,284 

671 

20378 

50 

1000 

JbakSilhar. 

141,068 


88^541 

80 

1000 

Ut. 

6301-6 

246^ 

... 

38 

200 

Hatiyilah. 


• The town and palace stand on the south bank of the river Tlvi a triha- 
tary of the Chenab; the fort overhangs the left or east shore at an elevation 
of 150 feet above the stream, /• G. 















]BCB ]$OAB MAHALS 

Chenhat {Jech) Doab 
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Containing 21 Mahals, 2,688,210 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 64,502, 894 Dams. Suyurghal 511,070 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 8,780. Infantry, 44,200. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghftl 

D. 

Cavalry I 

Infantry 

Castes 

Andarhal 

81,070 

485,418 




Gftkkliar (Me 
Vd. I. 540). 

Akhandor Ambftran 

0,8005 



800 


Hanhis. 

fihera, on the banks of the 
Bhimbar‘ 

912,107*7 

19310,000 

58,560 

700 

laooo 


Bahlolpnr, on the banks of 
the river Chenab 

170,607 

8,880,575 

10,588100 

600 

Jet. 

Bolet 

8,748 

400,080 

••• 

50 

800 

Bhimbar, sitnated on the 
banks of the stream ... 

28,068 

1300,000 

. 




Bhadn ... 

4,717 



m 

1200 

let, BhandwSl. 

Mangharwil. 

Khokhar. 

Bnhati ... 

2,874 


• •• 

10 

100 

S&iU and DndiyftI, 2 Mahals ; 

27,421 

785,741 


200 

800 

Shorpur 

man 

8,121346 

8,497 

100 

1000 

Jat, Khckar, 

Shakarpnr 

7,684 


sea 



Jander. 

GnjrSt 

285,094 


tea 


IW 


Karivftli 

Khouar, has a brick fort 

57318 

2348370 

6388 

100 

2000 



KSKtl 

WMm 

100 

1000 

Khokar. 

Ghari, on the river Bihat 

20^176 


... 

20 

2000 

Do. 

Ix>lor, separated from • 
KhnshAb 

192358 

8,746,166 

11390.200 

2000 

Khokhar and 

Mangli 

2389 

482,000 


400 

2000 

Mikan. 

Manhis. 

Malot RIe Kediri, situ- 
ate on a hill ... 

17,007 

870^549 


40 

400 

Man^iarwll. 
Tat, MrwSnji ? 

Hareo 

247,878 

91150^ 

Tiiisi 

OOD* 

8000 

Hazftra, has a brick fort 

270382 

4,689,188219,586 

700 

8000 

Jat, Khokar 


1 



BlnmiJ ? 


^ Bhcnth on t)i€ left btiik of the Jbelnm. The Bhlmber torrent tiling in 
the eeoocMl Hfmftltjrea mgc. flows wfUiln 4 miles N. W. of GnjrSt end 
eveatnaltjr joins tfie Jslilis niti s hrendi of tht CSiensb. /. G. 
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Sindh Sdgar Doab. 

Containing 42 Mahals, 1,409,929 Bighas, Revenue, 
61,912,201 Dams. Suyurghal, 4,680 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 8,563. Infantry, 69,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

CaAtes 

Akbar&b&d Tarkheri 

204.881 

5,491,788 


2000 

15,000 

Gakkhar. 

Atak Benares (Attock) ... 

5,418 

8302,218 


1000 

5000 

Khatar, called 

Aw&n» he^e arc horses of 
good breed 

10,096 

4is.»yo 


n 

800 

also SalAsah. 

AwAn. (See 

Paharhftla, has a stone fort, 
below the fort runs Uie 
river Sowfiri (»SohlUi) ... 

192,247 

5,158,108 




Vol. I. 456, 
n. and I.G. 
under 
HasAra). 

Bel Ghftsi KhSn 

17,428 

820,000 




JAnohah 

BAU Khattar 

5325 

1,000,040 

j 

••• 

6 

100 

(Janjuah). 

Khattar. 

Pam Khattar 

Balokidhan 

1,196 

7378 

48,000 

1316,801 


i 

600 

Gakkliar. 

Tharchak D&mi ... 

8382 

250,576 

**' 


1000 

Do. 

Suburban dist. of Rohtas,* 
has a stone fort, be- 
neath which Bows the 
KuliAn stream ... 

120384 

80,403,140 

j 

87352 

1 

8000 

Gakkhar. 

KhushAb, situate near the 
river Bihat (Thelum) the 
greater part is jungle ... 

78,088 

2,702,500 


i 

600 

7000 

BagiyAl. 

AfghAn 

Niyasi and 

DAn Geri [D.* Oali] 

147,647 

3301,201 

ees 

ffS*! 


IsAKhel 

Gakkhar, 

DhAnkot [Dinkot], on the 
banks of the river Mih- 
ran> vis., Indus, has a 
salt mine 

8.827 

480,000 

• ee 

I 

4000 

AwAtt. 


^ The fort built by Sher ShSh at a check on the Gakkhar tribefi, now in 
^ctnxeaqne min. It is situated in the Se)t |taiige on a gorge overlooking the 
Knhin Nadi II miles north*west ai pimm town. walls extend for 
three miles and encircle the lockt whioi command the catcaaoe of die pass. 
Some parts have a tHiekileas of foom 3S to 40 foet. One gateway still famatas 
in excellent pr ea e r v e t t on. I. 6. 








SIMDH SAGAR MAHALS 
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Sindh Sugar DoSb — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 

ghAl 

D. 

1 

1 

Castes 

Darband, (here two un- 







intelligible words) 

... 

8.100,000 

... 


500 

JanohAh 

DhrBb 

2.380 

in money 
96,000 




(gnjuah) . 

Dndwat ..^ 

2,330 

96,000 


20 


Do. 

Reshftn 

l,IM 

92.496 

... 

10 

200 

AwAn. 

Shams&bftd 

24,604 

7,034.503 

... 

“ 

500 

Gakkhar (var. 
Khokhar). 

Patttt 

Patehpur Kftlauri (var. Ka- 

11,146 

624,000 

... 


m 

JAnohah. 

nauri and T.) ... 

157,042 

4,261,881 

ft* 

H 

[TEH 

Gakkhar. 

Kalbhalak 

40,913 

2,383,253 

13,176 

30 

200 

Baloch. 

Gheb (var. Khet, Khes, 





Khep) 

Khftr DarwAzah 

16,961 

934,161 

... 

E3 


Rhattar (sic,^ 

4,316 

24,541 

... 

50 


JAnohah. 

GirjhAk‘ 

Kachftkot, one kos distant 

21,491 

961,755 

• •• 

100 

1500 

1 Do. 

from this parganah is 
the spring ot Hasan 




» 



Abdftl* 

5,625 

840,000 

* ••• 

50 

2000 

RAwalah, 

Tarin, 

Afghin. 

RAhwAn, has a stone fort 
Kambat 

4,660 

2,330 

192,000 

96,000 

• • • 

to 

200 

JAnohah 

LangahtiyAr (var. G. SiyAr) 

2,330 

96,000 


ib 

100 


MAkhiAl, has a stone fort 
on a hill — there is. scar- 
city of water— has a salt 




i 



mine and a shrine 

0,320 

334,000 

... 

lod 

1500 

JAnohah. 


‘ Said by Cati&ingliam, {And, Geog,, p. 163 and prononnced Cifikak) 
to be the Hkuht j^alne for Jaldlpur, the probable site of the famons city 
Bnkephala built hi memorv of Alexander's horse. 

* wis well^luiown village lies on the road between Rawal Phidi and 
Pethawar whidi with its ruins, says the I. G., forms part of a group of 
ancient cities lying round the site of the ancient Taxila. Hwen Tliiang the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of tlie 7th Century A.D. visited the tank m the 
Serpent Xing, BlaMtra, identified with the spring of Bibft Walt (Kandahiri) 
or jhtnja Sinib. Aie fountain is hallowed by legends of Buddhist, Brahman, 
Moslem and Sikh. The shrine of Panja Sfthib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its foot is the hply tank; a small square 
reservoir, full of .fish. Delapidated brick temples surround the edge mid on 
the west si^ the water gushes out from beneath a rock made with ^ rspre* 
-s en ta t kui of a hand, ascribed , by the Sikhs to their founder Bibft Nftnak. The 
a c an e r y is eodiemeiy picturesque; the river Haroh hard by afiords exoaHent 
flahiag^ sad on its near shore two ancient cypresses are the only epitaidi above 
the tom b cl one of Akbar’s wives. For Kachakot. see Cunningbam, And. 

09og„ p. lie. 
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Sindh Sdgar Doab — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

gW 

D. 

1 

1 

1 

Castes 

Marili, at the foot of a 
mountain* 

A.825 

240,000 


16! 

600 


Malot, has a stone fort on 
a hill 

8»286 

188,288 



200 

Janohah. 

Naudanpur, has a brick 





fort on a hill ... 

40,907 

24,110 

4,110 

20 

160 

Do. 

Nilftb, (Indus) land in- 
cluded under (Attock) 




Benares. 

8.7S7 

481,806 

' ••• 

... 

••• 


NArwi, on the Sind 

WJ 

88,001 


' under 
AkbarA- 
bAd 

Gakkhar. 

Nokosiral Khattar 

aw 

88,096 

• •• 

10| 

50 

Khattar. 

Haz&ra Qarlug ... 

214^ 

1,809,842 

6,842 

too 

600 

DAlAzAk 

Haliyir Lang ... 

7^1 

aoaooo 




AfghAn. 
Bhakar bar- 

Hasira Oujrin ... 

6.57i 

280,806 


U1 

Elder 

khatri (with 
illegible 
variants) . 

Himmat KbAn Karmnn ... 

166 

48,000 

... 

AkbarA- 

bAd 

Do. 

Gakkhnr. 


Beyond the Five rivers {Birun i Panjnad).* 



1 

Bighas j 
Biswas 1 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Belot 

Bi 

822,740 

ess 

■- 

io,ooo| 

1 Baloch. 

Sahlor ... 

H 

1,700,000 

... 

40 

700 

Chaadel and 
others. 

Kahlor, (PunjAb Hill SUte) 

IHI 

1,600,000 

... 

60 

iooo| 

1 


* Tlic Talley of the Jhelnin takes thit Hmmt of Trimdb (Three riTers) after 
its JttnctloB with the Chenlb and the itM and that of Panftiad (Pave rivers) 
allaf . leceivifig the united waters of the* Beis and Sutlej. /. G. This res- 
trieted algntfleattoaMsatuiot here apply. Certain ontlpng portions beyond the 
Ihttita of the Pnalib* Pio p er were evidently attached to the Smbuhs of Iiehor 
end Militia ana to m serher of Dipelpnr and were deaominnted-- 
afran I PenfMal. 

















SUBAH OF MULTAN 


It is situated in the first, second and third climates 
simultaneously. Before Tattah was comprised in this pro- 
vince, its length from Firozpur zndSemstan, was 403 k«s 
and its breadth from Khat^r' to Jaisalmir, 108 kos, but 
since its inclusion, it measures to Koch (Gandava) and 
Mekran, 660 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkar 
of Sirhind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the 
Subah of Ajmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mekran. 
660 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkar of Sir- 
hind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the Subah 
of Ajmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mekran. For 
facility of reference, the two territories are separately des- 
cribed. Its principal rivers are the six already mentioned. 
The Bihat (Jhelum) joins the Chendb near the parganah of 
Shor and after a course of 27 kos, they unite with the Ravi 
at Zafarpur and the three flowing collectively in one stream 
for 60 kos, enter the Indus near lJ*ch. Within 12 kos of 
Firozpur, the Biah joins the Sutlej which then bears several 
names, viz., Har, Hari, Band, Numi,* and in the neigh- 


^Khatpor is placed by Abul Pazl in the Rachna Doftb and by Tieffen* 
thalef at the first stage in a jonrney from I/ahor to Mnltfln. 

'’The text diffidently forms two names of these foar» viz.. Harhftri, Dand- 
nnrni, bnt the authority of the two best MSS. (relegated to the notes) divides 
them. One at least of these names, Dand, still lives in the local designation 
of a former bank of the Sutlej, whose shifting course has modified the aspect 
of the country. One ancient bed, forming the base of the segment where 
the Sntlej after its junction with the Beib curves round to the south-west is 
called the Sukhar Nai (/. G.) which crosses the district east to west and 
joins the modem channel near the borders of Sirsa. The Danda bank points 
to a sKtl more ancient course crossing the south-west corner 35 miles east of 
the present stream, traceable as far as Moodkee and thence at intervals to 
the Sntlej 15 miles farther north. The old beds of the Rfivi and Befts which 
formerly united their waters much lower down, at present may be traced 
through a great part of the BArt DoAb. (/. G.) See the ancient courses of 
these rivers in Otnuinghani’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 220^ et seq. 
General Cnnnhigham bases hts discussion on Gladwin’s translation, viz., 
*Por this distance oi n kos from Feerozpoor, the rivers Beyah and ^telnj 
unite: and then again as they pass along, divide into 4 streams, viz,, the 
Hnr, Haray, Dund and the Noomy : and near the city of MultAn these 4 
branches join again,*’ and says that these beds still exist but their names 
are lost. Now Abut Pazl does not say that the Sutlej divides into 4 streams, 
but that it bears several names. Abul Pazl is describing the rivers watering 
the MultAn Subah. He says they are the six previou^ mentioned, viz., 
under Labor. He first speaks of- the Jhelum and the ChenAb and follows 
them to their junction with the RAvi and then to their meeting with the 
Indus. Here are four. He now turns to the BeAs and Sntlej which join 
near Firospur and the stream after bearing several names becomes con- 
fluent with ’’those four” near MultAn, not, I dbnsider, with tl^e four local 
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bourhood of Multan, coofluent with .the former four, their 
accumulated waters unite. Every river Aat discharges it- 
self into the Indus takes its name of Sindh. In Tattah, 
they call it Mihrdn.* 

To the north are the mountains. Its climate is similar 
to that of Labor which it resembles in many aspects, but in 
Multan, the rainfall is less and the heat excessive. 

Multan is one of the oldest cities of India : Long. 
107° 36' ; Lat. 29° 62 . It has a brick fort and a lofty min- 
aret adds to its beauty. Shaikh BahS-u'ddin Zakariya and 
many other saints here repose. 

Bhakkar (Bhukkur) is a notable fortress; in ancient 
chronicles it is called Mansura.* The six rivers united roll 
beneath it, one channel passing the southern face of the 
fort, the other the northern. The rainfall is inconsiderable, 
the fruits excellent. 

Between .Siw** 4nd Bhakkar is a vast desert, over which 
for three months of the hot season the simoom blows. 


name^eveti wm they separate beds, hnt with the four that complete the 
six. the doubt arises why he should place the junction near MulUn instead 
of Uch, but this is not surprising to any one accustomed to his obscure and 
vague style of narrative. Moreover the passage in the text resembles a 
notice of these six rivers in Baber's Memoirs to which Abul Fazj was much 
indebted in the preparation of this third book of the Ain. The passage is as 
follows : I use the translation of Brskine. "To the north of Sehrend, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chen&b, the R3vi, the Bi3h, and the Setlej, 
take their rise in these nionhtains, and all uniting with the Sind in the 
territory of MulUln, take the common name of Sind, which flowing down 
to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into the 
sea of Oman." Further the division of the Sutlej into the four kx:al streams 
does not alter its point of junction with the ChenAb for at p. 222, Cunningham 
says that Ab^, PasFs tneasorements of distance.s from the confluence of the 
Chenfib and jiielum to tliat of the ChenSb and Rfivi and the ChenAb and 
Indus agree with the later state of these rivers. 

* The main stream of the Indus. See its Course and the namei of its 
channels in Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 282, 272, 286, 
298, &c. 

* After the decline of the Arab powe|L in Sind about A.D. 871, two native 

kingdoms raised themselves at MultSn did Mansura. The former comprised 
the upper valley of the Indus as far as Alor; the latter extended from that 
town to the sea imd nearly coincided with the modem province of Sind. Alor, 
or Aror, the capital, almost rivalled MnltAn and -had an extensive commerce. 
/. G. (^1. Cunningham Geog.) gives the name of Mansura to the. 

towlP founded, according to Maaaudt, by Jamhur, the Moslem governor of 
Sindh, and named after his .own ; fatli^ Mansur,, so close to Brahmanftbftd as 
to be ragged as the same place. learned discussion depends too mud^ 
on analogies of sound in names, to be'ouite convincing. See, Also Mansura in 
Blliot’s Ambf In glnd, p. 50, af saq, 

* Siwf, Siwisl^ and Sciiwln ace constantly confounded or mistaken as 
Billot remarks wwlmut, however, himseB determining the position of the first 
which is a town dr the geographical limits of the second which is a province. 
Siwi is somewhat south m the direct line between Dera Ghari IQifin and 
Quetta, now well known as Sibil Vol. I, p. 382, Sewe, 
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The river Sind (Indus) indines every few years alter- 
nately to its southern and northern banks and the village 
cultivation follows its course. For this reason the houses 
are constmcted of wood and grass. 

This Subah comprises three Sarkars of 88 parganaks, 
all under assessment for crops paying special rates. The 
measured land is 3,273,932 bighas, 4 biswas. The gross re- 
venue is 16 krors, 14 lakhs, 3,619 dams. (Rs. 37,85,090-8-0), 
of which 30 lakhs. 69,948 dSms (Rs. 76,498-11-2), are 
Suyurghdl. The local militia consists of 18,786 Cavalry 
and 165,660 Infantry. 


Sarkdr of Multan. Four Doahs. 

Containing 47 Mahals, 668,649 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue, 63,916,318' Daws. Suyurghdl, 6,494,236 Dams. 
Cavalry, 8,966. Infantry, 90,660. 


Bet Jalandhar Dodb. 


Containing 9 Mahals, 62,090 Bighas. Revenuip, 
17,240,147 Dams. Cavalry, 1,410. Infantry, 17,100. 



Bighas 
Biswas 1 

Revenue 

1 D. 

Juyur- 

ghai 

D. 

A 

1 

Castes 

Adatnwfthan 

S,380 

880.445 



700 

Hasar. 

JaUUbBd 

5.000 

299.798 

... 



• Bhitn. 

Dnnyapttr 

27.880 

1378>882 

11,998 


400 ’ 

Uki. RAnu. 

MiP«f 

1.868 

90.897 

••• 


300 

Junah. 

Shergarh 

75.000 

1 

8.7414KI9 

1 


400 

4000 

Kachht. 

^unah. 

iiLAnah. 

MaUh 

Pathpar 

81.797 

4.0081881 

24.590 

500 

8000 

1 Tunah. 

Kahro^ 

47.888 

808388 

40381 

m 

700^ 


Khiibnld; 

8M11 

894398 

••• 

200 


Jat and an> 
other name 
illegible. 

Ohaltt Klilfgli ... 

1M8D 

1301388 

... 

104 

2000 1 

1 1 

Kalu. Jat. 
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Bari DoSb. 

Containing 11 Mahals, 187,629 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue, 9,868,341 Dams. Suyurghal, 207,882 Dims. 
Cavalry 775. Infantry, 14,550. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

1 ®- 

! 

faym 

Ti 


j 

Castes 

Islfimpur, has a brick fort 
Ismailpur 

28,085 

1,650.888 

60304 

tooo 

8000 

Bhim, Maral. 
Maral. 

800 

40.083 

5 

50 

Multfin towH) has a brick 






fort 

2,524 

1,71R168 

88.880 

50 

1000 

Bhim, Shaikh 






<000 

z8dah. 

Tnlamba 

Villages of the parganah 

IC^IO 

1,200,778 

15,766 

800 

Sohu. 


of Chaukhandi 

2327 

191354 

,,, 


••• 


Suburban dist. of Mnltftn 
Villages of parganah of 

85,025 


87,468 

• •• 

... 

Bhim. 

Khatpur 

2,487 

140,578 

ee# 

• ee 



Do. Do. Deg,* Rftvi 

807-14 

80,14$ 

*»a 

• s« 

... 


Shfth Afllatnpur ... 

Villages of parganah of 

24,121 

1,555,588 

1,180 

m 

4000 


KhAibuldi 

7354-10 

460354 


*** 

... 


Matila ... 

2,068 

608,418 

8308 

20 

500 



* The Degh (/. G.) is the chief tributary of the Rftvi, which it receives 
after entering Montgomery District on its north-west bank and then passes 
into MoltAn Distriet. 


RechnSu Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 88,229 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 5,118,888 Dams. Cavalry, 770. Infantry, 9,600. 



1 

BigiMW RareiiM 
Btom, 1 n. 

. 1 

4uyur- 

ghii 

D. 

1 

Infantry 

Castes 

Irajpnr aaA Deg RAyi 
Chiukhaadi ... 

Khetpnr 

Dalibtatl 

Kalbah i f 


•4« 

««• 

eae 

100 

100 

500 

20 

60 

2000 

2000 

8000 

500 

Kharal. 

Do. 

j^^^udh. 
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Sind 5Jfar PoSt. 

Containing 4 Mahals, 34,812 Bighas. Revenue, 
2,178,192 Dams, Suyurghal, 18,899 DSms. Cavaliy, 
220. Infantry, 2,000. 



BighM ) 
Bikwai ^ 

Revenue 

D. 

5uynr- 

1 

j 

Caatea 

Villages of Islimpnr 
Rangpnr 

8,778 

88,807 


ass 

10^787 

i 

m 


Raepur Kanki ... 

R8M 

808^088 



SOS 

Mitcellaneoua villages, 1 
Mahal 

000 

8h080 

i 

8 

B 



Beyond the Five, Rivers. {Bifun i Panjnad.) 
Containing 17 Mahals,^ 206,898 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue, 18,820,266 Dams. Suyurghal, 88,688 Dams, 
Cavalry, 6,800. Infantry, 67,600. 


Bighas 

Biawaa 

Revenue 

D. 

Bnyur 

gW 

D. 

I 

1 

11,880 

SISJM 

MM 

80 

600 

20,066 

l,61ril46 


100 

400 

16,686 

1388^088 

18,864 

800 

8000 

4,884 

848,687 

aas 

180 

8000 

46,880-11 

8,4684100 

aes 

4000 


8,718 

140,666 

sss 

60 

m 

17,880 

l,44h066 



H 

488 

88^884 

ass 

' ... 

■H 

W7$ 

44>88h 

MM806 

4it08t66O 

sas 

sss 

• 9. 

1000 


8,184 

881880 

.«• 

so 

10« 

•»ii4 

88h776 

' sss 


..n 

1«884 

874Wj 

sss 


sss 

4^161 

8,4801600 

sss 

sss 

.. 

h688 

767,000 

80,440 

80 

1000 

8,488 


••• 


1000 


PJKij 

... 

JS? 

loool 


Ubanra 

Uch 


Bhttftiwahafi, (var. and 
G. Dftman) 


famsher 


Dttd§i, has a brick fort ... 
DiwAr i Awwal, (Cunning- 
ham. DirAwal) 

Dad Kbin 

ViliagM of RIJIhn: 

Rnpan 

Sit^r 

Seorihi 

ViUagaa of Patab^ 

M Kaharor 
MmjM C^Izipnr 
Manh, hae a brick fort. 

(Cunningham MoJ.) *. 
Marot, . do. 


Caatea 


Dhar. 

Shahlbaadab, 

Bukhari, 

Bayyid. 

Rijpat, 

hodhL 

Baloch. 

Bboldiand 

Nardi. 

Dndii. 


*ar 


Aighin. 


tt, Kot- 


/ Of tkask CumMngham can Idpn^ but Odii DfrAwal, MoJ and Ifarot, 
adiich pm plaoaa, aaat of tha tat Urnte the profince of.Mnltia in 

the m Ihaang lm)udtd rim north half of tha Bhawalpnr tarriic^ 

in addfrite Jh tha riact tying b a t waan fba riaaca^ rim north frontiar antaadhig 
from Darr^ Din Pahlh on rim Inmm lo Pik Parian, a diataoce of 150 milea: 
on the warn, the frontiar Una of tha Indus v» Bfcinpur, 160 milaa : on tha 
aaat from Pift Parian ^^tha Old bad cd ^ Ohagar, 80 miles : on tlm south 
from KhSnpur to tha Ohagaf, BIB milas, p. 220. 
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Sarkar of DipSlpur. 

Containing 29 Mahals, 1,433,767 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue, 129,334,153 Dams. Suyurghal, 2,079,170 Dams. 
Cavalry, 5,2l0. Infantry, 63,300. 

Bet Jalandhar Doab. 


Containing 10 Mahals, 710,946 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue, 88,808,866 Dams. Suywrghal, 1,481,664 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 2,400. Infantry, 20,400. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

gh&l 

D. 

i 

I 

s- 

B 

i 

Castes 

Pattan, (Pftk Pattan) has 
a brick fort ... 

49,014 

2,628,928 

1 

599^969 

100 

2000 

1 

1 

i Bhil, Dhokar. 

Dipalpur Lakhi, has a 
brick fort 

242,844-11 

18,614,059 

499,686 

»» 

7000 

: Jat, Kho- 

Dhanakshfih, lias a brick 
fort 

60,676>1 

8,484,875 

87,182 

28,408 


1 

1 

400 

1 khar, Kasu, 

1 Bhatti. 

Dcotir 

40,790 

2,489,850 

1 60 

1000 

1 Jat 

RahmatftbAd 


1325.009 

• •• 

1002000 

' Baloch, 

Qabnla, has a brick fort 
Qiydmpur I^kbii has a 
brick fort 

86.616-12 

4,808,817 


1000:2000 

1 Khokhar. 
Jusab Kumi. 

1 

64,678-19, 

1 1 

, 2,008,274 

88,855 

1 800I20001 

Bhatti, Jat. 

KalnSki Lakhi ... 

66,24M 

2,986,969 

98,809 

50 

1000 

Do. do. 

Khokarfiih Lakhi 

21,190 1 

1 1,011,715 
8,156,759 

85,388 

' 150 

1000 

Khokhar. 

l^khi jLoaqAni ... 

61,619-16 

6, 9401 


2000 

Bhatti, 




1 100 


Khilji. 


Ban Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 198,495 Bighas, 9 Biswas. Re> 
venue, 1,176,393 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. 
Infantry, 14,000. 



Bigiias 

Biswas 

Revenue | 
D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

s 

>. 

u 

** 

.a 

Castes 





a 

■ ^ 


Bahrap6t 

Bab& Bhoj, has a fort ... 

18,717-9 

89386 


20^ 

60 

150 

500 

2000 

Bhatti. 

Jat. 

Chahni ... 

26,998 



60 


Sayyid, &c. 

Rahuii6b6d 

24,829 

t,18k.9I4 


60 

1 500 

Khai^, 





Baloch. 

Sadkharah [ ?Satgarb] 

59.447 

8,881,680 

20^ 

800 

4000 

Do. 

Mandhili 

26,624 

S;706,428 

... 

600 

1 

Bhim. 
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Containing 7 Mahals, 142,866 Bighas, 2 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 8,534,916 Dams. Suyutghal, 5,808 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 710. Infantry, 6,300. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

Siiyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

Cavalry | 

1 

Castes 

Khinpur 

Dalchi Chandhar 

19399-18 

1385,740 

80,880 

80 

800 

Kharal. 


605,867 

1,880 

50 

1000 

Chandhar. 

Shahzidah Baloch 


789,741 

• •• 

IPO 

U'li* 

Baloch. 

Aftbidi AbAd 

8376 

848388 

• •• 

10 


Tat. 

ParyAdlUd 

18,708 

1,098,694 

• •• 

80 

11 

Tat. 

Kharal 

88»788 

1307,069 

8300 

800 

/Vij 

Khari. 

Mahea 

48344 

8,809,188 

... 

800 

500 



Beyond the Five Rivers {Birun i Panjnad). 

Containing 6 Mahals, 386,470 Bighas, 7 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 20,680,771 Dams. Suyurghal 549,072 Dams. 
Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 12,300. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

B 

Cavalry 1 


Castes 

JalllAbSd 

84,478-7 

1,769,289 

... 

50 

1000 

Ranghar, 

Bhatti (or 
UtH), 

J«ng«l 

18,018 

658316 


800 

4000 


AAlampar 

81,008-10 

1379,558 

... 

80 

1000 

4tanghar, 

Jat. 

Ptfospnr 

817,710-17 

11,479,404 

199,404 

800 


AighAn, 

Ranghar. 

Villages of Lakhi QaboU 

89^188 

1388,580 

... 

... 

••t 

Hnhaminadwat ... 

86314-18 

i 

8^498,484 

869368 

100 

8600 

Bhatti, Kho- 
khar. 
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Sarkar of Bhakkar (Bukkur). 


Containing 12 Mahals, 282,013 Bighas. Revenue, 
18,424,947 Dams. Suyurghdl, 600,419 Dams. Cavalry, 
4,600. Infantry, 11,100. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghAl 

D. 

! 


1 

Castes 

Alor, has a fort ... 

146,700 

1,182,160 

20,660 

200 

600 

Dharejah. 

Bhakkar, has a- strong fort 

... 

74.8aB 

... 

200 

lOOO 

Mehar and 
RahSr. 

JAndola 

67,847 

8,10l,70» 

66,064 

400 

800 

Jahna. 

Jatoi 

179,82M4 

2,846,878 

166341 

400 

800 

Bhatti. 

Darbela 

121,146 

1,262,761 

68372 

200 

600 

Sankar 

100,616 

1,608,628 


600 

1000 

Sahejah. 

Siwi 

••• 


... 

600 

1500 


Fathpur 

6,050-10 

477, $59 

... 

200 

1000 

Saheja, 

DhArejah. 

KhajAna 


646,206 

... 

200 

1000 

TAman. 

KhAra KAkan ... 

154,161 

2,732,851 

188,608 

500 

1000 

DhArejah. 

KAkhari, (var. KA^ri) ... 

178,888-16 


EE3 

600 

1000 

Mankrerah 

MAnhalah 

128,078 

1,353,710 

28,944 

600 

liooo 

DhArejah 
(var. HAre- 
jah). 


Kings of Multan.* 


Ye^rs. 

Shaikh Yusuf, reigned ... ... ... 2 

Sultan Mahmudf (var. Muhammad Shah) ... 17 

,, Qutbu’ddin, his son ... ... 16 

,, Husain, his son ... ... 30 


* This province, says the U. T,, was first conquered by Mahomed Kfisim 
at the end of the first century Hejira. It was recovered by the Hindus on 

the decline of the- Ghazni power. After Mahomed Ghori’s subjugation it re- 

mained tributary to Delhi until 

A.H. A.D. 

S47. 1443. Shaikh Yusuf established an independent monarchy. 

849 1445. Rav Sehra, or Ktttbu'ddin Hosen Langa I expelM the 

Shaikh. 

906. 1502. Mahmud KhAn Danga; his minister Tam Bayezid, 

931. 1524. Hosen If, overcome by ShAh Hosen Arghnn. 

Under Humaytin, becomes a province of the empire. 

t This name is altogether oinifti^;by Perish ta who describes Qtttbu’ddin's 
intrigue and succession, in his histoid of MultAn. The name of Qutbu'ddin 
was RAe Sahra and he was governor of Sewi and the adjacent territory and 
the head of th4 AfghAn clan of LangAh. He died in A.H. 874 (A D. 1469). 
Husain ShAh in 904 or 906 (1496 or 1502) and Mahmud in 931 (1524). 










SOVBRB1GK8 OP MULTAN 837 

Sttlt&n Piroz, his son ... ... 1 

,, Husain, a sec<md time. 

„ Mahmud, son of Sultan Finns ... 27 

„ Husain II, son of SultSn Mahmud ... 1 

Shih Husain, (Arghun), ruler of Sind. 

Mirza Kamran. 

Sher Khan. 

Salim Khan. 

Sikandar Khan. 

At one period the province was subject to the sovereigns 
of Delhi : at another it was under the control of the rulers 
of Sind, and for a time was held by the princes of Ghazni. 
After its conquest by Muizzu'ddin Sam (Ghori), it con- 
tinued to pay tribute to Delhi. In the year A. H. 847 
(A. D. 1443) when Sultan Alau’ddin reigned at Delhi, 
and constituted authority fell into contempt, every chief in 
possession of power, set up a pretension to independence. 
A noisy faction raised Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a disciple 
of Shaikh Bahau*ddin Zakariya, to supremacy. He was 
subsequently deposed and proceeded with haste to the court 
of Sultan Bahlol at Delhi. The sovereignty now devolved 
upon one of the Langah family, who assumed the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shlih. It is related that this chief had 
given his daughter in marriage to Shaik Yusuf, and on the 
strength of this connection, used frequently to visit her 
alone, till one night by a successful intrigue he accom- 
plished his design on the throne. During the reign of 
Sultan Qutbuddin, Sultan Mahmud Khilji advanced from 
Malwah against Multan but returned without effecting any- 
thing. Some maintain that the first of the Langah family 
who was raised to the throne was Qutbu’ddin. In the reign 
of Sultan Husain, Bahlol sent (his son) Barbak Shah with 
a force to reinstate Shaikh Yusuf, but they returned un- 
successful. Sultan Husain becoming old and doting, placed 
his eldest son upon the throne under the title of Firoz Shah, 
and withdrew into retirement. His Wazir Imadu’l Mulk, 
poisoned him in revenge for the murder of his own son and 
Sultan Husain a second time resumed the sceptre and 
appointed Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan Firoz, his heir. 
On the death . of Sultan Husain^ after a reign of 30 or 84 
yearjs [906 A.H.], Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne. 
During his reign several incursions were made by the 
Mughals who, however, retired discomfited. Some mali- 
cious intri^ers through jealousy created a misunderstard- 

43 
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ing between the Sultan and Jam Bayazid who had long held 
the o£E[ce of prime minister, and misrepresentations cun* 
ningly made in a roundabout way, brought them into open 
conflict. The minister withdrew from Multan to Shm* and 
read the khutbah in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. On 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, his infant son was raised to 
the throne as Sultan Husain' (II). Mirza Shah Husain 
(Arghun) marched from Tattah and took Multan and 
entrusted its charge to Langar Khan. Mirza Kamran dis- 
possessed him of it and after him Sher Khan, Salim Khan 
and Sikandar successively held it till the splendour of 
Humayun’s equal administration filled Hindustan with its 
brightness and secured its peace. At the present day under 
the just sway of His Majesty his subjects find there an 
undisturbed repose. 


SarkSr of Tattah. 

During a long period this was an independent territory 
but now forms part of the imperial dominions. Its len^h 
from Bhakkar to Kach and Mekran is 257 kos, its breadth 
from the town of Budin to Bandar Lahari,* 100 kos, and 
again from the town of Chando one of the dependencies of 
Bhakkar, to Bikaner is 60 kos. On the east lies Gujarat : 
to the north Bhakkar and Sewi to the south, the ocean, 
and to the west Kach and Mekran. It is situated in the 
second climate and lies in Longitude 102^ 30' Lat. 24*^ 10'. 

The ancient capital was Brahmanabad,^ a large city. 
Its citadel had 1,400 towers, at an interval of a tanab, and 
to this day there are many traces of its fortifications. Alor^ 
next became the metropolis and at the present day it is 
Tattah, also called Debal. The mountains to the north 

' **l^hari Bandar'* in Cunningham's account of Sindh. (Ancient Cep- 
fraphy^. 

* Identified by Cunningham with Harmatelia, (a softer proannciatioii of 
Brfthma^ala, or Brahmanasthala) of Dtodorna and placed on •the east branch 
of the MihrAn or Indus, 47 miles north-east of HatdarSbad 2S miles east of 
H&ia and 20 miles west of the eastern channel of the Indus known as Nfira. 
He gives the number of bastions as 140 on the authority of the MSS. but 
both Gladwin and Blcchmann concur in 1,400, and diere is no variant reading. 
His conclusion is, that the place known now as Bambkra kn ttml represents 
the mined city of Mansnra and the neighbouring monnd now filled Pilura, 
BrahmanabAd. 

*The ruins of Afar, or more cojcreclly sitnated to the sonth of a 

gap in the low range of limestone hilla swetching from Bhakar to the south 
for about 20 miles until it is lost in the brbad belt of sand hills bounding the 
NAra or old bed of ^the Indus. On the west, Cunningham regards it as the 
capital of the Musicani of Curtins. He dtoutes the assertion of Abul Faxl 
that Debal and Tattah are the same. Sir H. Elliot places Debal at KarSchi. 
General Cunningham prefers a site between Karidtt and Tattah. 
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form several branches. One of them trends towards 
Qandahdr, and another rising from the sea coast extends to 
the town of Kobhdr, called Ramgar, and terminates in 
Sewistan and is there known as Lakkhi.' This tract is in- 
habited by an important Baloch tribe called Kalmdni, 
r ? Kirmani] consisting of twenty thousand cavalry. A 
nne breed of camels is here indigenous. A third range runs 
from Sehwan to Sewi and is called Khattar [^Kirthar], 
where dwells a tribe named Nonmardi that can raise a force 
of 300 horse and 7,000 foot. Below this tribe, there is 
another clan of the Baloch known as Nazhari with a force 
of a thousand men. A good breed of horses comes from this 
tract. A fourth mountain chain touches Kach (Gandava) 
on one side, and on the other the Kalmdni territory, and is 
called Kdrah inhabited by 4,000 Balochis. 

In the winter season there is no need of poshtins (fur- 
lined coats) and the summer heats are moderate except in 
Sewistan. Fruits are of various kinds and mangoes are 
especially fine. In the desert tracts, a small k.ad of melon 
grows wild. Flowers are plentiful and camels are numerous 
and of a good breed. The means of locomotion is by boats 
of which there are many kinds, large and small, to the 
number of 40,000. The wild ass is hunted, and game, 
such as, hares, the kotah pdchah* and wild boars; fishing 
likewise is much pursued. 

The assessment of the country is made o’v the system 
of division of crops, a third being taken from the husband- 
man. Here are salt-pits and iron mines. Shdli rice iis 
abundant and of good quality. Six kos from Tattah is a 
mine oi yellow stone, large and small slabs of whic*h are 
quarried and used for building. The staple food consists 
of rice and fish. The latter is smoked and loaded in boats, 
and exported to the ports and other cities, affording a cont 
siderable prdit. Fish-oil is also extracted and used in 
boat building. There is a kind of fish called palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the sea, unrivalled for its fine 
and exquisite flavour. Milk-curds of excellent quality are 
made and keep for four months. [Palo, Bengali hilsd.'} 

^ The Lekhi range is an offshoot from the Kirthar which separates Siti'l 
from ^Incbistftn. i. G, 

'Literally ^short leggcd\ It is thus described in Bubar’s Memoirs, *'lts 
file may be equal to that of the white deer. Its two fore-legs as well as its 
thigha are shorty whence its name. Its horns are branching like those of the 
gawezin but less. Bvery year too it cast.s its horns like the stag It is a bad 
ninner and therefore never leaves the jungle.** TItese characteristics seem 
to point to the hog-deer, (Certms porcinus). 
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Near Sehwdn is a large lake, two days’ journey in 
length called Manchur, in which artificial islands have been 
made by fishermen who dwell on them. 

But the greatest of all wonders is the Liver-eater 
(Jigar Khwar), an individual who by glances and incanta- 
tions can abstract a man’s liver. Some aver that under 
certain conditions and at certain times, he renders the 
person senseless upon whom he looks, and then takes from 
him what resembles the seed of a pomegranate, which he 
conceals for a time in the calf of his leg. During this 
interval the person whose liver is stolen remains un- 
conscious, and when thus helpless, the other throws the seed 
on the fire which spreads out like a plate. Of this he 

g irtakes with his fellows and the unconscious victim dies. 

e can convey a knowledge of his art to whomsoever he 
wills, by giving him a porticm of this food to eat and teach- 
ing him the incantation. If he is caught in the act and his 
calf be cut open and the seed extracted and given to his 
victim, the latter will recover. The followers of this art 
are mostly women. 

They can convey intelligence from long distances in a 
brief space of time and if they be thrown into the river with 
a stone tied to them, they w'ill not sink. When it is desired 
to deprive one of these of this power, they brand both sides 
of his head and his joints, fill his eyes with salt, suspend 
him for forty days in a subterraneous chamber, and give 
him food without salt, and some of them recite incantations 
over him. During this period he is called Dhachrah. 
Although his power then no longer exists, he is still able 
to recognize a Liverreater, and these pests are capt\ired 
through his detection. He can also restore people to health 
by incantation or administering a certain drug. Extra- 
ordinary tales are told of these people that are beyond 
measure astonishing. 

This country is the fourth Sarkdr of the Subah of 
Multan. From the confines of Uch to Tattah towards the 
north are rocky mountain ranges inhabited by various 
Baloch tribes, and on the south from UcK to Gujardt are 
sandhills in which region are the Ahshdm BhattV and other 


* .\ccorc1in.t{ Cwnningliam. the early Arab geographers place a strong 
ftjrt called Uhatia heiweeii MnUan ami Alur, which, from its position lias a 
cl.iim to he idcntifietl with the city l)tiilt’‘by Alexander among the Sogdi, but 
lie iaentic}n,s no tril>e of the name, neither have any of the Bliatti Rnjputs 
mentioned hy RlUot any such prefix n.n Ah^hiim [ = warriorsl. The Sodalis 
have 1.»een ideiitifieild hy Tod with the Sogdot. Attciettt Gcograf'hy, pp. 253-254. 
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numerous clans. F^m Bhakkar to Nasirpur and Umarhot 
are the Sodah, Jarejah and other tribes. This Suhah con- 
tains 6 Sarkars subdivided into 63 parganahs. The revenue 
is 6,616,393 dams* (Rs. 166,384-13-2.) 


Sarkar of Tattah. 

Containing 18 Mahals. Revenue, 26,999,891 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


1 

Revenue 

D. 

Lfihari Bandar ... 

5,521,419 

Saiikurah* 

2,108,097 

Batorfi * 

4,932,266 

Sirsi Jftm 

142,641 

Bahrflmpnr 

1,311,612 

Karhar, (var. and K. Kar- 

Bori 

434,305 

kar) 

3,328,476 

Jakfir [Jarak]* ... 

348,462 

Lekin Kherah ... 

535,795 

Jfirft 

82,390 

Maljah 

1,105,606 

Darak, (var. Dnrg) 

2,970 441 

Mfinjar 

1,221,752 

Dankari, (var. Dekri) ... 
Ratnah 

315,921 

842,144 

KizAmpnr 

352 724 


*Thi8 is incorrect. Addins together the revenues of the five sarkftrs, we 
get a total revenue of 6 02,51,303 dftma (Rs. 16,56,254*13-2). 

‘ Var. Patera, Batwir, Banwir. 

• Jar ah, midway between Haidarftbad and Tatta. 

* See Klliot, Arabs bs Shsd, p. 230. 


Sarkar Hajkan. 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 11,784,686 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 

Bigh Path 

B^ 

340,173 

Karori ... 

529,937 

656,317 

X^undA 

1 119,973 

Kajkfin 

555,699 

Mandni, (var. and G. 

694,269 

Jann 

PalihSyi 

3,165,418 

Mandn) 

742,973 

Madni 

2,352,605 

Detadied villages* 

1 

436,783 

! 

Nabiyar, (var. and G. 

1,280.439 

NapiyAr) 


* Qarfydt^i-mazkufi, the term mazhuri, being applied in old revenne 
accounts to small and scattered estates not included in the accounts of the 
districts in which they were dtiuted and of which the assessments were paid 
direct to Government. 
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Sarkar of Sewistan. 
d Mahals. Revenue, 15,646,808 Dams. 



Revenue I 
D. ! 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

B&tar. (var P&tar G. Palar) 
BaghbftiiAn 

2,020,884 

1,948,152 

Khat 

Sub. dist. of Sewistin, has 

1,329,923 

Batan (var. and T. Patan) 

1,902,033 

a strong fort ... 

1,669,732 

Busik&n (var. and G. Bust- 


Kmn 

1,640,764 

kftn, T. l/Qsigfin) 

JanJali 

1,^.190 

1 978,963 

Lakh&wat (var. I^akiAwat) 

1,231,776 


Sarkar of Nasirpur. 


7 Mahals. Revenue, 7,834,600 Dams. 



Revenue 

* 

Revenue 


D. 


D. 

Umarkot 

1/157,802 

RAsAr 

401,738 

Talsarah 

326,104 

MArkandan 

623 936 

SamAwAni^ (var. and G. 

Nasirpur 

1,878,126 

SamAdAni) 

3,031,530 


KidAl, (var. KandAl) 

515,904 




Sarkar of Chakorhalah. 

8 Mahals. Revenue, 6,085,406 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 

Arpur 

ChakarhAlah 

divAr 

Ooisipar 

73t,tgQ> 

141.m 

719.207 
i MSflai 

TewAri (var. LawAri) ... 
Khari Junah 
iBurkah ManAwali 

Harhi 

lill 
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Princes of Tattafc.' 

1. The family of Tamim Ansari during the ascen- 
dancy of the House of Umayyah. 

2. The Sumra (Rajput) line of 36 princes, reigned 
500 years, (according to Ferishta — 100 — ^their names un- 
recorded). 

3. Of the Samma d}masty. 

Years Months D. 
Jam Unar, reigned ... ... 3 6 0 

,, \Juna, his brother ... ... 4 0 0 

,, Banhatiyah ... ... 16 0 0 

,, Tamachi, his brother ... 13 and some months. 

„ Salahuddin ... ... Hand do. 

„ Nizamuddin, his son ... 2 and a fraction. 

„ Ali Sher Tamachi ... ... Band some months. 

,, Karan^ son of Tamachi ... 0 0 I'J 

Fateh Khan, son of Sikandar ... 11 and some months. 
Tughlaq, his brother ... ... 28 0 0 

Mubarak, the chamberlain ... 0 6 3 


* The following list is Iroln the U. T, 

A.H. A.D. 

87. 705. BelochistSn invaded by Hija], governor of Bassora, and Md. 

Qisim. 

The Ansaries, the Sameras, and the Samams or Jams, successively gain the 
ascendancy, then a Delhi governor (1205?) Nasir ud din Qabbacha, becomes 
indmndent, .drowned. 

llie Jami Dynasty of Sommna, originally RAjpnts. 

A.H. A.D. 

787. 1836. }8m AIra; tributary to Toghlak Shfth. 

740. 1389. „ ChoUn. 

754. 1383. M Bang: asserted his independence. 

782. 1807. „ Timaji, his brother. 

782. 1880. „ Salihn'ddin, convert to IslAm. 

793. 1891. „ Nizamu’ddin. 

796. 1893. „ Aly Sher. 

812. 1409. M Giran, son of Timaji. 

812. 146h. ,, Patteh Rhftn. 

827. 1428. o Toghlak, invaded Gnjerat. 

854. 1450. ,, Sikandar. 


856; 

864. 

894. 



1452. t» Sangar, elected. 

1460. „ Nandi or Nisim-n'ddin, cot. of Hasan Langa. 

1492. Peros; the Tnrkhan familv became powerful, 1520. 
1520. fihih Beg Argiran, occupies Sind. 

1523. Shih Hosein Anhnn. 

1554. Hahnind of ]E^aw. 


982. 1572. Akbar annexes Sind. (Ferishta, 1001*11592). 

The title of Tim, Ferishta prMonnoes, is a boa# of their supposed descent 
from Jamshid. hut commonly given to their head or chief to preserve the 
trfditm of this falwkms lineage. The lineage of the Sumra ahd Samma 
dynasties is discussed In Appendix P. of Blliot's Arabs in Sind. The latter 
name may be traced In the Sambastm and Sambus of Alexander's historians. 
Sambas occurs as Sabbas in Plutarch, Saboutas ih Strabo, Ambigarus in Justin 
and Ambtras in Oro#aa, 
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Years Montiis D. 

Sikandar, b. Fath Kh3n ... ... 1 6 0 

Sanjar, comnumly called Radhan (var. 

and G. Radman ... ... 8 and some months. 

Jam Nizamuddin, known as Jim Nandi, 

(see Vol. I, p. 362) ... 60 and some months. 

Jam Firoz, his son. 

„ Salahuddin, a relation of Firoz. 

„ Firoz, a second time. 

In former times, there lived a Raja named Sih^ras' 
whose capital was Alor. His sway extended eastwards, as 
far as Kashmir and towards the west to Mekran, while the 
sea confined it on the south and the mountains on the 
north. An invading army entered the country from Persia, 
in opp^ing which the Raja lost his life. The invaders 
contenting themselves with devastating part of the terri* 
tory, returned. Rai Sahi, the Raja’s son, succeeded his 
fatW, by whose enlightened wii^om and the aid of his in- 
telligent minister Ram, justice was universally administered 
and the repose of the country secured. A Brahman named 
Jack [Chach] of* an obscure station in life, attached himself 
to the minister’s service and by flattery and address made 
himself of much consequence and was advanced to a post 
of dignity, and on the death of the minister, was chosen to 
succeed him'. He basely and dishonourably carried ..on an 
intrigue with the Raja’s wife, which the Raja, notwith- 
standing its disclosure to him by the ministers of State, re- 
fused to credit. During the Raja’s illness, the wicked 
wretch, in collusion with this shameless paramour, sent for 
the generals of the army separately, on pretence of consult- 
ing them and set them apart, and by seductive promises 
won over the several enemies of each to accomplish their 
death. When they were put out of the way and the Raja 
too had breathed hi? last, he assumed the soverdgnty. 

The pursuers of worldly interests attached themselves 
to his cause and he took the Rani to wife, thus gamering 
eternal perdition, but he laboured for the prosperity and 
increase of his dominions and seized upon Koch (Gandava), 
and Mekran. 

•' 

' Of the lUi dynasty wboaa cuital Alor. The rNh/af«l KtrOm makes 
SUtarat the son and snecessor of ltdf DhMf. followed by ltdf sehtui. Uie 
firAt, second ahd third of that name. It was nnder the latter that Chadi rose 
bo power. 
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During the Caliphate of Omar (b. u*l) Khattab, 
Mughirah Abu'l Ais advanced by way of Bahrain to Dehal, 
but the troops there (opposed him and he was kill^ in the 
engagement. In the (Caliphate of Othman an intelligent 
explorer' was sent to ascertain the condition of Sind, and 
an army of invasion was under orders. The me.<!senger, 
however, reported that if a large force were sent, supplies 
would fair, and a small one would effect nothing and he 
added many dissuasive representations. The Prince of the 
Faithful, Ali, despatched troops that occupied the borders 
of Debal but on hearing of the death of the Caliph they 
withdrew in haste to M^ran. Muawiyah twice despatched 
an army to Sind and on both occasions many of the troops 
perished. 

Chach died after a prosperous reign of 40 years, and 
his youngest son Ddhir succeeded him on the throne. In 
the Caliphate of Walid b. Abdul Malik, when HajjSj was 
governor of Iraq, he despatched on his own authority 
Muhammad Qasim his cousin and son-in-law to Sind who 
fought Dahir in several engagements.’ On Thursday, the 
10th of Ramazan A.H. 99, (17th A^l 717) the Raja was 
killed in action and the territory of Tattah became subject 
to the invaders. The two daughters of Raja Dahir, who 
had been made captive were sent with some valuable 
presents to the Caliph. In a spirit of revenge, they deceit- 
fully represented to the Caliph that Muhammad Qasim 
had dishonoured them. He therefore abstained from visit- 
ing them, and in a fit of fury gave orders that Qasim should 
be stuffed into a raw hide and despatched to his presence. 
The commands of the Caliph reaped him when he was 
about to march against Hari Chand, king of Elanauj, and 
he obediently submitted to them. When he was thus 


^ Hikitn, b. «l Abdi wa« tent to escplore S^ittln and Hekrin tnd 

the e<>imtriet brardertng on the Indnt vellev by Abdn'lleh Amer, a coutin of 
the CSliph, who succeeded Abu Mute Ashari in the government of Basra. His 
report was as follows ; **Water in that country is of a dark colour, flowing 
only drop tjj drop, the fruits are sour and unwholesome, rocks abound and 
the soil It brackiui. Hie thieves ate intrepid warriors, and the *.tttk of the 
population di^onest and treacherous. If the troops sent there are few in 
number, they will be ejcterminated, if they are numerous, thev will perish of 
hunger.*^ BlUot* The exp«litlous of Ali and Muiwiyah an«^ ,^ie progress of 
the Arab conquests in Sind may be read in riie succeed^ peges. Elliot's 
conclusion that Debal was taken in A.H. fl3 is oonflrmeu by As Suyuti in 
his bio^phy .of A1 Walid, b. Abda*l Malik, in which jfear jlirah, or Kirsj 
as Ibn ttl Athir calls it, was also captured. (See transmion of As Snyuti's 
History of iho Califhs, p. 229). EUiot thinks this probably i'«tnatcd in, if not 
named from Kachn. 

* Described in BIphinstone, p. 30S, and In Briggs' Perishta, IV, p. 417. 
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carried to the court, the Caliph exhibited the spectacle to the 
two princesses who expressed their gratification in viewing 
the slayer of their father in this condition. This decision 
of the Caliph excites astonishment inasmuch as it was pro- 
nounced without deliberate investigation. It is the duty 
of just princes not to be swayed by the representation of any 
one individual, but to be circumspect m their inquiries, 
since truth is rare and falsehood prevalent, and more 
especially in regard to the recipients of their favour, towards 
whom the v/orld burns with envy without just cause of 
resentment. Against the outwardly plausible and inwardly 
vicious they should be particularly on their ^uard, for many 
are the wicked and factious who speciously impose by their 
affected merit and by their misrepresentations bring ruin 
on the innocent. 

After Muhammad Qasim’s death, the sovereignty of 
this country devolved on the descendants of the Banu 
Tamim Ansari.* They were succeeded by the Sumrah race 
who established their rule and were followed by the 
Sammas who asserted their descent from Jamshid, and each 
of them assumed the name of /am. In the reign of Jam 
Bdnhatiyah' Sultan Firoz Shah on three occasions led an 
army from Delhi against that prince, and obtained some 
conspicuous successes. On the third occasion, he took him 
prisoner and carried him to Delhi, leaving Sind under 
charge of his own officials. Subsequently ^ing .satisfied 
with his good will ^d capacity he reinstated him in his 
government. On the death of Jam Tughlaq, the chamber- 
lain Mubarak succeeded him through the efforts of a vain 
and seditious faction, and was followed by Sikandar the son 
of Jam Path Khan, 

During the reign of Jam Nandd, Shah Beg Arghan 
made a descent from Qandahar and took Sewi and leaving 
the command of it to his brother Sultan Muhammad, 
returned to Qandahar. The Jam marched a force against 

^ Several of this tribe were mt veriims periods seat to Sind. Under the 
Citiphate of Yesid b. Abd a*l Kslik, HalAl e*t Tsmimi wss sent in pnremt 
of the Benn MvhsUeb. ^Abont 107 A.H. Temitn b. Zeid el Utbi sneoeeded 
Jtmeid in the government of that province and died near Debal. Under the 
Abbassides Musa b. Kab a't Tiuntaii, drm out Mansur b. Jamhur the Umajryad 
governor. Abdn*r Rassik the fiM Ohasnevide governor of Sind, about 
A.H. 417. (1186) ionnd tiie descculaiit# of old Ajrab settlers of the tribes of 
Thakifi, Tamiml^ Aiad etc. 

*Mini aceoribnf to Ferishtg who says that the eipedition of Ffioz 
Tughlaq took place ta 783 A.H. (A.D. 1380). 
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Muhammad who was killed in action. Shah Beg made a 
second incursion and took possession of Sehwcin and a con* 
siderable part of Sind and leaving his conquests in charge 
of his own people, withdrew. 

In the reign of Jam Firoz, a relative of his named 
Salahu’ddin rose in rebellion and failing in his attempt, 
took refuge with Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat who received 
him graciously and assisted him with an army ; Darya Khan 
the prime minister of Jam Firoz espoused his cause and 
the kingdom of Sind fell under his power without a blow. 
Subsequently the said Darya Khan determined to restore 
Jam Firoz who had withdrawn into private life, but who 
thus recovered his kingdom. Salahu’ddin a second time 
advanced from Gujarat with a force furnished by the Sultan 
and occupied Sind. Firoz retired to Qandahar and Shah 
Beg supplied him with troops, and an engagement took 
place near Seitwdn in which Salahu’ddin and his son were 
slain. Thus Firoz was again established in his kingdom. 
In the year A.H. 929 (A.D. 1622-3) Shah Beg took 
possession of Sind and Jam Firoz retired to Gujarat, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and was 
attached to the Court in the ranks of its nobles. Sind was 
now subject to Shah Beg. This prince was the son of 
Mir Zu’n Nun Beg, the commander-in-chief of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, who received the government of Qandah&r. 
He fell fighting bravely against Shaibak Khan Uzbek who 
was engaged in hostilities with the sons of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. His eldest son succeeded to the government of 
Qandahar, a prince of distinguished valour and versed in 
the learning of his age. At his death, his son Shah Husain 
ascended the throne and wrested Multan from Sultan 
Mahmud. After him Mirza Isa son of Abdu’l Ali Tarkhan' 
succeeded, followed by Muhammad Payandah* but his 
prince being subject to fits of mental estrangement, did not 


* Tarkhan was originally a rank among the Mnghals and Turks, but in 
the time of Baber^ it had come to belong to a particular family. The ancient 
TarkhfUi was exempt from all duties and could enter the royal presence 
without asking leave and was to be pardoned nine times be the ^ault what it 
would. He had perfect liberty of speech and might say what he pleased 
before royalty. The name constantly occurs in the early portion of Baber\s 
Afimoirs, 

* He h^ omitted the succession of Muhammad BSqi son of Isfl TarkhAn to 
whom Perishta gives a prosperous reign of 18 years. The genealogical tree of 
Mirz& Jini Beg and the subsequent history of this family will be found at 
pp. 361-2, Vol. I of this work. Perishta altogether omits Muhammad Payandah 
and gives the succession to JSni Beg immediately after Muhammad BSqi. 
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p^sonaUv administer the government. Mirza Jani Beg, 
his son assumed the direction of affairs till His Majesty's 
victorious troops advanced into the country and reduced it 
to order, and Mirza Jani Beg was enrolled in the ranks of 
his nobility. 



SUBAH OF KABUL. 


It is situated iu the third and fourth climates, 
and comprises Kashmir, Pakli, Bimbar, Swat, Bajaur, 
Qandahar and Zdbulistan. Its capital was formerly 
Ghamah, but now Kabul. 


KASHMIR. 

{Editor*s Note.) 

The notes on the subah of Kashmir in this revised 
edition of Jarrett’s transl^on have been entirely prepared 
by Prof. Nirod Bhusan Roy, after a minute study of 
A. Stein’s Memoir on Maps of Ancient Kashmir (Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1895) and Rajatarangini : a Chronicle oj 
the Kings of Kashmir (2 vols, 1901), — ^which are cited here 
under the respective titles of Stein, J.A.S.B. and Stein, 
Chron. In addition. Prof. Roy has consulted Drew’s 
Juntmo and Kashmir Territories (1876), Bates’ Kashmir 
Gazetteer, Rose’s Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes 
(3 vols., 1914), and the Travels of Vigne and Moorcroft. 

Abul Fazl devoted more space to the description of the 
places of note in Kashmir than in any other subah, because 
he looked upon it as a holy land full of sacred places, 
hermits’ retreats and quiet natural scenes, — “appropriate 
to be the retired abode of the recluse’’, as he himself says. 
This Sufi’s paradise is said to contain a temple of liberal 
broad-minded worshippers of God, for which he wrote a 
charming inscription printed by Blochmann at the end of 
his life ^ Abul Fazl in the first volume of his translation 
(pp. xxxii-xxxiii). 

But when Abul Fazl compiled his Ain-i-Akbari, 
Mughal rule was not yet firmly in the saddle in this recently 
conquered province, and full and connect reports on Kashmir 
had not begun to reach the imperial chancellory at Delhi. 
Hence its statistics are less accurate than those of the longer- 
settled subahs of Akbar’s empire, which formed the basis 
of his Imperial Gazetteer. The Persian text of the chapter 
on Kashmir is vitiated by too many errors in proper names 
and topographical data, which may have been due to Abul 
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Pazl’s clerks as well as to later transcribers of his book. 
The hopdess ccmfusion thus created was first removed by 
the publication of Stein’s two works cited above. 

In the present edition, copious extracts have been made 
from these scholarly sources by Prof. N. B. Roy and the 
obsolete or useless notes of Jarrett have been deleted. The 
new topographical notes are given in one place at the end 
of Abul FazTs account and not at the foot of each page . — 
Jadunath Sarkar. 

Stein* s remark on A. F.*s account of Kashmir. 

“Abul Fazl’s detailed description of Kashmir, is in 
many respects valuable to the historical student, but it is 
particularly in connection with topographical search that we 
must feel grateful to the author for having, like his great 
master, caught some of the enthusiasm of the valley. 

The account of Abul Fazl presents for us an authentic 
survey of all the Kashmirian tirthas that were well known 
and popular at the end of the 16th century. . . Abul Fazl’s 
notes have enabled me to trace in more than one instance 
the position of ancient tirthas or particular features regard- 
ing them which have since his time been wholly forgottwi.’’ 
Stein, Chron. II, 382-88. 


A NOTE ON THE LANGUAGE OF KASHMIR. 

Kashmiri or Koshiru. 

The Kashmiri language is the language of the Valley 
of Kashmir. In a dialectic form it has spread south-west 
into the Valley of Kashtawar (Kishtwar), and to the south 
it has flowed over the Pir Pantsal Range into the lower hills 
lying north of the River Chinab, where it reappears in a 
number of mixed dialects. 

The word ‘Kashmiri’ is Persian or Hindi, and 
is derived from the Sanskrit Kasmirika. It is not the 
name used by the people of Kashmir itself. There the 
country is called Kashiru, and the language Koshiru. 

Kashmiri has one true dialMt, — ^Kashtawari, spoken in 
the Valley Kashtawar (commboly known as Kishtwar), 
lying to the south-east of the Valley of Kashmir. Kashmiri 
has also overflowed the Pir Pantsal Range into the Jammu 
Province of the State, and in the valleys between the southern 
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hills of the range, between the water-shed and the vallev 
of the Chinab, there are a number of mixed dialects, such 
as Poguli, Siraji of Doda, and Rambani. The first two of 
these represent Kashmiri merging into Dogri. Farther 
east; over the greater part of the Riasi District of the State, 
there are more of these .mixed dialects, about which nothing 
certain is known, except that the mixture is rather between 
Kashmiri and the Chibhali form of Lahnda. 

In the standard Kashmiri of the Valley, there are 
minor differences of language, which, however, are not 
sufficient to entitle us to divide it out into further separate 
dialects. For instance, the Kashmiri spoken by Musalmans 
differs from that spoken by Hindus. Not only is the voca- 
bulary of the former more filled with words borrowed from 
Persian, but also there are slight differences of pronuncia- 
tion. 

Ka.shmifi bel<xigs to the Dard group of the Dardic 
languages. It is most nearly related to Shina. It has. How- 
ever, for many centuries been subject to Indian influence, 
and its vocabulary includes a large number of words derived 
from India. Its speakers hence maintain that it is of Sans- 
kritic origin, but a close examination reveals the fact that, 
illustrious as was the literary history of Kashmir, and 
learned as have been its Sanskrit Pandits, this claim of 
Sanskrit origin cannot be sustained for the vernacular of 
the latter. Kashfniri is a very old language. Three words 
in it are quoted by Kalhana (circ. 1160 A.D.) in his Raja- 
tarangini, and these are not very different from the language 
of the present day. [Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
India, Vol. 8, part II, pp. 233-236.1 


Sarkar of, Kashmir. 

It lies in the third and fourth climates. Its length 
from Qambar Ver to Kishan Ganga is 120 kos, and its 
breadth from 10 to 26 kos. On the east are Parisian and 
the river Chenab : on the south-east Bdnihal and the 
Jammu mountains : on the north-east. Great Tibet ; on the 
west, Pakli and the Kishan Ganga river : on the south- 
west, the Gdkkhar country : on the the north-west. Little 
Tibet. It is encompassed on all sides by the Himalayan 
ranges. Twenty-six different roads lead into Hindustan 
but those by Bhimbar and Pakli are the best and are gene- 
rally practicable on horseback. The first mentioned is the 
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aearest and it has several routes of which three are good, 
viz., (1) HasH Bhanj* which was the former route for the 
march of troops; (2) Pit Panjal, which His Majesty has 
thrice traversed on his way to the rose garden of Kashmir. 
If on these hills an ox or a horse be kill^, storm clouds and 
wind arise with a fall of snow and rain’; (8) Tangtala. 

The country is enchanting, and might be fittingly 
called a garden of perpetual spring surrounding a citadel 
terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate to be either 
the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of the re- 
cluse. Its streams are sweet to the taste, its waterfalls music 
to the ear, and its climate is invigorating. The rain and snow- 
fall are similar to that of Turkestan and Persia and its 
periodical rains occur at the same season as in Hindustan. 
The lands are artificially watered’ or dependent on rain for 
irrigation. The flowers are enchanting and fill the heart 
with delight. Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus cover 
the plain.<. To enumerate its flora would be impossible. 
Its spring and autumn are extremely beautiful. The houses 
are all of wood and are of four stories and some of more, 
but it is not the custom to enclose them. Tulips’ are grown 
on the roofs which present a lovely sight in the spring time. 
Cattle and sundry stores are kept in the lower storey, the 
second contains the family apartments, and in the third 
and fourth are the household chattels. On account of the 


*The thre« difierent roat«s into Kashmir are thas described. The first 
runs almost in a straight line passing through Nowsherah, Rajori, the Pir 
Panjfil pass and Shupiyon. The second deviating from Rajori runs to the 
Punch river and on to Punch and crossing the Hfiji Pir, joins the Mnrree road 
near Uri. The third, parting from Samani Sarai, passes through KotH and 
Sera to Punch and unites with the second. The route by Shupiyon is the 
Pir PanjAl. The second is Tangtala which name, however, is no longer known 
imd is probably a misscript. The third is believed to be the Hasti Bhanj, for 
ft is the only one b^ which elephants can travel. Cf. Vigne's Kashmir and 
Laddk, 1. 147 in which 20 passes into Kashmir are mentioned and described. 

*The superstition regarding the tempest of wind and snow and rain, 
appears to be connected with that of the Yedeh or rain-stone frequently alluded 
to hy Baber, the. history of which ia given by D'Herbelot. It is of Tartar 
origin and the virtues of the stone are celebrated in Yarkand and attested by 
authorities who have never witnessed them. It is said to be found in the 
head of a horse or a cow, and if steeped in the blood of an animal with certain 
ceremonies, a wind arises followed oy snow and rain. 

•The terms are Abi, Latmi. Tlic first signifies in the N.-W. P., land 
watered from ponds, tanks, lakes and watercourses, in distinction to. that 
watered from well^ and as being liable to fail in the hot season, is assessed 
at a lower rate. Tne second is a Pu^tu word (Raverty) and means growing 
spontaneously and applied to crops WllCiNy dependent on ruin for irrigation 
or spring crops. The next term in the text has a variant JalHhdya 

signifying parched lan<l that has absorbed its moisture. 

• r>r> King* taloes this to be probably the FriiUlarfa Imperialis, though 
there is nothing against the plant, being a real tulip. The T. steUata is 
(•ommon in many parts of the N. W. Himalayas. 
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abundance of wood and the c(mstant earthquakes, houses of 
stone and brick are not built, but the ancient tem^es inspire 
astonishment. At the present day many of them are in 
ruins. Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, 
especially shawls which are sent as valuable gifts to every 
clime. But the bane of this country is its people, yet 
strange to say, notwithstanding its numerous population 
and the scantiness of the means of subsistence, thieving and 
begging are rare. Besides plums and mulberries, the fruits 
are numerous. Melons, apples, peaches, apricots are excel> 
lent. Although grapes are in plenty, the finer qualities 
are rare and the vines bear on mulberry trees. The mul- 
berry is little eaten, its leaves being reserved for the silk- 
worm. The eggs are brought from digit and Little Tibet, 
in the former of which they are procured in greater abun- 
dance and are more choice. The food of the people is chiefly 
rice, wine, fish and various vegetables, and the last men- 
tioned they dry and preserve. Rice is cooked and kept over- 
night to be eaten. Though shdli rice is plentifrl, the finest 
quality is not obtainable. Wheat is small in gram and black 
in colour, and there is little of it, and little consumed. Gram 
(chick-pea) and barley are nowhere found. They have a 
species of sheep' which they call Hindu, delicate and sweet 
in flavour and wholesome. Apparel is generally of wool, a 
coat of which will last for some years. The horses are small, 
strong, and traverse difficult ground. There are neither 
elephants nor camels. The cows are black and ill-shaped, 
but give excellent milk and butter. There are artificers of 
various kinds who might be deservedly employed in the 
greatest cities. The bazar system is little in use, as a brisk 
traffic is. carried on at their own places of business. Snakes, 
scorpions, and other venomous reptiles are not found in the 

' According to Cunningham {Ladak, p. 210) the I^adflki sheep are of two 
kinds, the tall hla^k-faced .Huniya used chiefly for carrving burdens and the 
pretty ditninntive sheep of Purik used only for food, fhe common sheep is 
the MUfiiya which with the exception of the Purik breed is almo.st the only 
kind of ^eep to be found throughout Tibet. It is much lorger than any of 
the Indian breeds, the height averaging from 27 tp 30 inches. Nearly’ the 
whole of the traffic is transported on these sheep which are food, clothing and 
carriage and are the principal wealth of the country. Drew (Jummoo and 
Kashmir, p. 288) gives the average weight carried by them at from 24 to 32 lbs. 
The Purik sheep when full grown is not larger than a south-down lamb of 
5 or 8 months, and is said 1^ Moorcroft to equal in the fiiieness and weight 
of its fleece and flavour of its mntton any race hitherto discovered. The oxen 
are the ylk or chanri-taled bnll and the y5k cow, Brimo or Dime, and they 
reproduce with the common cattle. Tlie yak is kept chiefly for loads, being 
generally too intractable for the plough. The cow is kept only for milk. The 
most valuable hybrids are the Dso Imll and Dsonin cr)\v, thr ivroduoe of the 
male vftk and common cow. 

45 
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cities. There is a mountain called Mahddeva and in any 
spot whence its summit can be seen, no snake exists, but 
fleas, lice, gnats and flies are very common. Prom the gene- 
ral use of pellet-bows which are fitted with bow-strings, 
sparrows are very scarce. The {leople take their pleasure 
in skiffs upon the lakes, and their hawks strike the wild- 
fowl in mid-air and bring them to the boats, and sometimes 
they hold them down in the water in their talons^ and stand 
on them, presenting an exciting spectable. 

Stags and partridges likewise afford sport and the 
leopard too is tracked. The carriage of goods is effected by 
boat, but men also carry great loads over the most difiicult 
country. Boatmen and carpenters drive a thriving trade. 
The Brahman class is very numeorus. 

Although Kashmir has a dialect' of its own, their 
learned books are in the Sanskrit language. They have a 
separate character which they use for manuscript work, 
and they write chiefly on Tu^ which is the bark of a tree, 
worked into sheets with some rude art and which keeps for 
years. All their ancient documents arb written on this. 
Their ink is so prepared as to be indelible by washing. 
Although, in ancient times, the learning of the Hindus was 
in vogue, at the present day, various sciences are studied 
and their knowledge is of a more general character. Their 
astrological art and astronomy are after the manner of the 
Hindus. The majority of the narrow-minded conservatives 
of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there are some Imamis 
and Nur Bakhskis,’ all perpetually at strife with each 

' The languages of Kashmir are divided into 13 separate dialects. Of 
these Dogri and Chibali which do not differ mnch from Hindustfini and Panjfthi, 
are spoken on the hilts and the Punch and Jammu country. Kashmiri is 
mostly used in Kashffiir proper and is curiously and* closely related to Sanskrit. 
Five dialects are included in the term PahSri : two are Tibetan spoken in 
BaltistSn, Ladakh and Champas, and three and four varieties of the Dard 
dialects of Aryan origin in the North«West. The thirteen dialects are enume- 
rated and discussed by Drew ijummoo and Kashmir). 

* Tm in the Burttdn I QStt is said to be the bark of a tree used to wrap 
round saddles and bows. Dr. King identifies it with the well-known birch, 
Betula Bhojpattra, Wall. Bhojpattra he states W the current vernacular name. 

* As the account of ^is sect in Ferishta has been almost entirely passed 
over by Briggs in his* translation, the omission may be here mide good and 
will serve the double purpose of supplementing his version andelucidating the 
present text. With the following note may be compared a monograph on the 
Roshaniyah sect bv Dr. Leyden In the Xlth Vol. Asiatic Researches. 

Mirzft Haidar u>oghT9t) in his work the Kitab i Rashidi says that formerly 
all the inhabitants of Kashmir were of the Hanifi sect. In the time of Path 
Shih, a man named Shamsu*ddin came ft^ Iriq and declared himself to be n 
follower of Mir Muhammad Nnr Bakhm. He introduced a new form of 
religion whidi he called Nurbakkski, which accords neither with the Sunni or 
Shia belief. A*id the followers of this sect, like heretics, consider it their 
duty to reviW and abuH the three Calii^ and Ayesha, bnt unlike the Shias, 
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other. ^These are chiefly from Persia and Turkestan. 
Their musicians are exo^ingly many and all equally 
monot(mous, and with each note they seem to dig their nails 
into your liver. The most respectable class in this country 
is that of the Brahmans, who notwithstanding their need of 
freedom from the bonds of tradition and custom, are true 
worshippers of God. 

They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those 
not of their faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ 
themselves in planting fruit trees, and are general^ a 
source of benefit to the people. They abstain from flesh* 
meat and do not marry. There are about two thousand of 
this class. 

The Tolah in this country is 16 mashas, each ntdshd 
being equal to 6 surkhs.' The gold mohur weighs 16 ddnis, 
each ddni equalling 6 surkhs, being 4 surkhs more than the 
ordinary mohurs of Delhi. Rop Sdsnu is a silver coin of 
9 mdshas. The panchhu is of copper, equal to the fourth 
of a dam and is called kaserah. One-fourth of this is the 


ihey regard Amir Snyyid Mohammad Nor Bakliah as th< Mabdi and A^x.stle 
of Ills lime, and they do not believe as the Shias do in saints nml lioly 
persons, but consider them to be Sonnis. 

**1 coir pe lied many men of Kashmir who were moch disposed to this heresy, 
to accept willingly or otherwise the true religion and I pot others to death. 
Some of these men saved themselves by adopting mystic doctrines and called 
themselves Sufis.** 

Before these people, there lived in Kashmir a sect of Siiii-worsliippers 
who were called Shamniassin. Their creed was that the sun's light owed its 
existenc to their purity of faith, and that they theiii.seivcs existed through 
the light of tire sun, and that if they rendered their faith iiitpure, the sun 
ivould cease to be. [Jarrett.] Nur-bakhsMya in Encyclopaedia of Islam, iii. 
961-962. Elias & Ross, Tarikh-i- Rashidi, 435-437. ShamnUlsi in Klias & Ross, 
436. For Hindu son-worship, Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
xii. 83, ii. 483-484; Panjab Sun Creed, ix. 604. Babylonian Shamash, ibid., 
ii. 311. rj. Sarkar.] 

' The Surkh is the common red and black bead, Abrus prccatorius, and 
is equal to a rUti in weight. 

The Kashmiri motors 16 ddni or I 

ddndqs } *96 surkhs, 

1 D*6 S I 

The .96 ratis or surkhs in a tolah exactly represent the 96 carat grains in the 
old assay pound. [Jarrett.] 

With reference to the monetary system. of Kashmir, Stein iiidicate.s the 
connection bet\yeen the terms used* by Abul Fazl for the various denoriitna- 
tions of coins and their modem equivalents in Ka.shiutr, Thus Panchuhu 
is the same us Punisa, (Skt. Panchabimsati) t hJfH unchanged (Skr. sata), 
Sansu same as Sasun (Skr. thousand). According to .\bul Fa^l Bahagani. 
{bdrakani) is equal to Pasichuhu. Stein corrects it and says that the nlK)Vc 
denomination represented one-half of the Panchuhu. The term bah in Kashmir 
means twelve and bahabeni as a tw*elver. All the terms used alxive with only 
one exception are stated to have survived in Kashmir to this da\ in the 
popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the reflated changes which 
the currency of the State has undergone since Akbar's time. Stein, Chronicle, 
Vol. II. 312* fj. S.3 
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bahgani, [barakani], of which again one-fourth is called 
shakri. 

4 kaserahst*^! rahat. 

40 kaserahs=l sasnu. 

14 SQSWu sal sikkah. 

100 sikkahs —1 lakh which, according to the imperial 
estimate, is equal to one thousand 
dams. 

The whole country is regarded as holy ground hy the 
Hindu sages. Forty-five shrines are dedicated to Mahadeva, 
sixty-four to Vishnu, three to Brahma, and twenty-two to 
Durga. In seven hundred places there are graven images 
of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonder- 
ful legends are told.' 

Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhs in length. The 
rivers Bihat, Mar, and LachmahkuP flow through it. The 
last-mentioned runs occasionally dry : the second, at times, 
becomes so shallow that boats cannot pass. This has been 
a flourishing city from ancient times* and the home of arti- 
ficers of various kinds. Beautiful shawls are woven, and 
they manufacture woollen stuffs {Saqarlat) extremely soft. 
Durmah, pattu and other woollen materials are prepared 
but the best are brought from Tibet. Mir Sayyia Ali 
Hamadani* resided for some time in this city, and a monas- 
tery founded by him still preserves his memory. To the 
east is a high hill known as the Koh i Sulaimdn, and adjoin- 
ing the city are two large lakes always full of water, and it 
is remarkable that their water will not deteriorate in good 
savour and wholesomeness for any length of time provided 
that their free exit is undisturbed. 

' Serpent-worship, according to Genl. Cunningham, has been the prevailing 
religion in Kashmir from time immemorial. A full account of Hindu serpent- 
worship in Hastings' Encyclo,, xi. 4IM19 (Kashmir on p. 412). J. S. 

* l^e Jhelum, which nearly intersects the valley Is fdrmed, says the /. G., 
by the junction of three streams, the Arpai, Brin£ and Sandaram, and 
receives in its course numerous tributaries. It mentions the Tsont i Kul, 
or npple-tree canal connecting the Dal or city lake, with the Jhelum which it 
enters opposite the palace and the Natlt Mar which flows into the Sind near 
Shadipur connecting the Auclmr with the Dal. The Dudffanga, a stream of 
good volume joins the river on the left bank at the city of Snnagar. 

*Srinagan, the old capital, prior to the erection of Pravarasenapnra is 
stated in tne Raft Tarangini to have been founded by Asoka, who reigned 
V'lwcen B.C. 2^1^232. It stood the site of the present Pflndxi^in, and 
< to have extended along tte bank of the river from the foot of the 
TakM i Sulaimdn to P&nUuck, a distance of more than three milei. 

^This monastery is built entirely of wood. It is still extant and known 
the KhAnqAh i MuSlla. on the right bank of the Bihat above Zerlu KadaV 
ihe fourth bridge f the town of Snnagar. 
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Near the town of Brang [Bring] is a long defile in 
which is a {wl seven yards square and as deep as a man’s 
stature. It is regarded as a place of great sanctity. Strange 
to say it is dry during eleven months, but in the Divine 
month of Urdi-bihisht (April), water bubbles forth from two 
springs. First in one comer of it is a cavity like a mortar 
called Sendh brdri : when this becomes full, the spring rises 
in another comer called Sapt rishi. From these two sources 
the pool mns over. Sometimes it boils up for three hours, 
and at times for only a second. Then it begins to decrease 
till not a drop remains. At three periods of the day, viz., 
morning, noon and evening, this rise occurs. Various 
fiowers are thrown in as offerings to either spring, and after 
the reflux of the water, the flowers of each votary are found 
in their respective springs.' 

But this, like the divining cup is a contrivance of the 
ancients to secure the devotion of the simple. 

In this vicinity also is a spring, which during six 
months is dry. On a stated day, the peasants flock to 
worship and make propitiatory offerings of a sheep or a 
goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultivation 
of five villages. If the flush is in excess, they resort to the 
same supplications, and the stream subsides of its own 
accord. There is also another spring called Kokar Nag, the 
water of which is limpid, cold and wholesome. Should a 
hungry person drink of it, his hunger will be appeased, - 
and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite. At a little 
distance, in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. I 'he summer time 
self-immolating ascetics here heap up a ’•ge fire around 
themselves, and with the utmost fortitude . .ffer themselves 
to be burnt to ashes. This they consider a means of union 
with the Deity. There is also a spring which produces 
touchstone, ^nd to the north of it a lofty hill which contains 
ad iron mine. 

The village of Vij Brdra, one of the dependencies of 
Aneych is a place of great sanctity. It was formerly a large 

• Tieffenthnler ascribes the cau.se of the plienoiiienoii to the melting? of the 
motititaln snow.s under the influence of the sun. which descending? aloni? 
hollows or by subterranean passages reacli this cavern and boil up within it. 
The latw ebullitions he conceives, are due either to the shade of the tree.s or 
the declining force of the sun on the snows. Bemier^s opinion is somewhut 
the same, voyages, II, 2d3. 

* Vigne (I, 399) on the contrary bears testimony to its being provocative of 
appetite. Ttie spring, sitnat^ afx>nt 2K miles from the iron works at Sof 
Ahati, forms a stream equal fn volume to that of Veniag and far superior in 
the quality of ita water. 
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city' and contained wonderful temples. In the vicinity is 
an upland meadow called Nandimarg, of which I know not 
whether most to praise its level sweep of mead, the loveliness 
of its verdure and flowers, or the bountiful virtues of its 
streams and its air. In the village of Pampur, one of the 
dependencies of Vihi, there are fields of saffron^ to the extent 
of ten or twelve thousand bighas, a sight that would enchant 
the most fastidious. At the close of the month of March 
and during all April, which is the season of cultivation, the 
land is ploughed up and rendered soft, and each portion is 
prepared with the spade for planting, and the saffron bulbs 
are. placed in the ground. In a month’s time they sprout 
and at the close of September, it is at its full growth, shoot- 
ing up somewhat over a span. The stalk is white, and when 
it has sprouted to the height of a finger, it begins to flower 
one bud after another in succession till there are eight 
flowers in bloom. It has six lilac-tinted petals. Usually 
among six ^filaments, three are yellow and toree ruddy. The 
last three yield the saffron. When the flowers are over, 
leaves appear upon the stalk. Once planted it will flower 
for six years in succession. The first year, the yield is 
small : in the second as SO to 10. In the third year it 


‘The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old capital of Srinagari 
and the new, Pravarasenapura which was lost in the former name : Khagenora- 
pura and Khanaiiiusba, identified with KSkapur on the left bank of the Bihat, 
ten miles to the south of the Takht i Sulaimfin, and’ Khnnamoh, four miles 
north-east of PUmpur : Vijipara and Pantasok. The former twent^'-five miles 
south-east of the capital : the latter three miles from the Takht ’ i Sulaimfin ; 
Surapura the modern Sopur, mentioned in the Kashmir chronicles as Kam- 
bttca : Kanishkapura, corrupted to Kftmpur : Hushkapura probably Baramula : 
Jushkapura now Zukru or Zukur four miles north of the capital ; Parihasa- 
pura built by lyalitaditya (A.D. 723—760) : Padmapura, now Pampur ; and 
Avantiputa, now only a siitnll village, Wantipur, sevenl^Hin mites south-east 
of the present capital, Cunningham, pp. 95, 103. 

* Vol. I, p. 84 where the method of cultivation of this plant is explained 
somewhat differently. 

* 1 am indebted to Dr. King for the following note ; 

**There are three stamens and three stigmas in each flower. The latter 
yield the saffron. Tlie style divides at the level of the anthers into three 
yellow drooping branches which hang out of the flower and become gradually 
thickened and tubular upward, stigmas dilated, notched and often split down 
one side, dark orange coloured. The mode of collection and prepaiution of 
saflron varies in different countries, but it consists essentially in removing 
the stigmas with the upper part of tlie style from the other parts of the flower 
and afterwards drying the part^ detach^. A hot uncommon adulteration of 
saffron is made by intermixing the dyed stamens of the saffron crocus. It 
takes from 7,000 to 8,000 flowers to yield I7K ounces of fresh saffron which 
by drying is reduced to Plants by Bentley and Trimen, IV, 

274. 'In the Waqilt i Jehangiri, .it V' asserted that in an ordinarv year, 400 
maunds or 3^200 Khuraslni maunds are produced. Half belongs to Govern- 
ment, half to the cultivators and a aer sells for abovt 10 Ra. A note states that 
one good gratii of saffron contains the stigmata and styles of 0 flowers; 
hence 4,329 flowers yield one os. 
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reaches its highest point and the bulbs are dug up. If left 
in the same soil, they gradually deteriorate, but if taken up 
they may be profitably transplanted. 

In the village of Zewan are a spring and a reservoir 
which are considered sacred, and it is thought that the saffron 
seed came from this spring. When the cultivation begins, 
they worship at this fount and pour cow’s milk into it. If 
as it falls it sinks into the water, it is accounted a good 
omen and the saffron crop will we plentiful, but if it floats 
on the surface, it will be otherwise. 

In the village of Khriu 360 springs refresh the eye and 
each of these is accounted a means of divine worship. Near 
this is an iron mine. 

Maru Adtuin' adjoins Great Tibet where the Handu 
is found of the best breed and large in size, and carries heavy 
burdens. Near this is a hill called Chatar Kot on the 
summit of which snakes are so numerous that no one can 
approach it. There is also a high hill difficult of ascent, on 
which is a large lake. It is not every, one that can find his 
way to it, for it often disappears from sight. At the foot of 
the mountain in different places images of Mahddeva 
fashioned of a stone like crystal are found and are a source 
of wonder. 

In the neighbourhood .of Achh Bal, one of the depen- 
dencies of Khattar is a fountain which shoots up to the 
height of a cubit, and is scarce equalled for its coldness, 
limpidity and refreshing qualities. The skk that drink of 
it and persevere in a course of its waters, recover their 
health. 

In the village of Kotihar is a deep spring, surrounded 
by stone temples. When its water decreases, an image of 
Af ahddeva in sandal- wood appears. The quality of this 
spring does not alter. 

In the vicinity of Wular is a lofty mountain, containing 
a salt spring. The Kashmir stag* is here found in numbers, 

Maian [Martand] stands upon a hill and once possessed 
a large temple. There is a small pool on the summit, the 
water of which never decreases.* Some suppose this to be 

* Mare Wurdwcn according to Vigtie. 

•The Bftri Sini^ha or Kaithfnir ata)?, {Cervm Cashmeriattus), 

* Martand, sitnated on the hifrheat part of 4he ‘ ircwah or rai.<ted plain 

betifreen tslSnidbfid and the higher mountains, '.ne temple is described 
^ as **Korati Pandan/^ the beantifu) mins of which are the finest in 

fCnshmir. Vipiie inverts .the order as Pandu Korn. At 150 yartls distance 
as the Chfih i Mbil or well of H&rat and Mfirnt whose .story does not need 
repetition. The sprinpr referred to in the following;! para^oph is that of 
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the Well of Babylon, but at the present day there is no 
trace of anything but an ordinary pit. 

On the slope of the hill is a sprinjg, at the head of which 
a reservoir has been constructed, full of fish. The sanctity 
of the place preserves them from being touched. By the side 
of it is a cave, the depth of which cannot be ascertained.. 

In Khdwarparah is a, source, whose waters tumble 
headlong with a mighty roar. 

In the village of Aish' is the cell of Baba Zainu’ddin 
Rishi. It is in the side of a hill. It is said that in ancient 
times the liill held no water, but when he took up his abode 
there, a spring began to flow. For twelve years he occupied 
this cell and at length closed its mouth with a large stone 
and never went forth again, and none has ever found trace 
of him. 

The town of Dachchhinparah is on the side of a moun- 
tain bordering Great Tibet and is fed by the waters 
of the above-mentioned spring. . Between Great Tibet 
and the above-mentioned parganah is a cave in which is an 
image in ice called Amar Nat.^ It is considered a shrine of 
great sanctity. When the new moon rises from her throne 
of rays, a bubble as it were of ice is formed in the cave which 
daily increases little by little for fifteen days till it is some- 
what higher than two yards, of the measure of -the yard 
determined bj' His Majesty; with the waning moon, the 
image likewise begins to decrease, till no trace ot it remains 
when the moon di-sapijears. They believe it to be the image 
of Mahddeva and regard it as a means (through supplication) 
of the fiulment of their desires. Near the cave is a rill called 
Anirdoti, the clay of which is extremely white. They 
account it auspicious and smear themselves with it. The 
.snows of this mountainous tract nowhere melt, and from the 


Rawan, one of the holiest in Kashmir, swarming, says Vigne, (I, 359' with 
Himalayan trout. Hiigel gives the legend of the caves one of which he wa.s 
assured extended 10 kos, and that no one who ever entered, had Tieen known 
to return. He penetrated to the end of it in a few minutes. Matan is the 
iianie of the Karcn*ah at the end of which, according to JMoorcroft, the 
^fariand tem])le stands (II, 355) a.scribed like most of the architectural re- 
mains to the P5ndus. 

^ The village of Aish MaqSni or the abode of pleasure, holds in a long 
builtliiig situated conspicuously on the left bank of the Lidar. the shrine of 
the saint. He directed that a tomb .4iol|ld'1^ erected w’liere his .staff should be 
found, ns his IxkIv would disappear, ft is .still missing. See Vigne, II, 6. 

• Tlic AmamUth cave is marked in Drew's map, ^uth-east of Baltal and 
Sonaiiiarg, near the sources of the Sind river. Its history and ceremonies 
art told liy Vigne, TI, 8. The tee bubble was doubtless a stalactite. See 
M<K>rcrofl, H, 288; 
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extreme cold, the straitness of the defiles and the rough in- 
equalities of the road, they are surmounted with great toil. 

In the village of Dakhdmun is a spring, and whenever 
its water boils up and becomes turbid its surface is covered 
with particles of straw and rubbish, the dust of dissension 
arises in the country. A quarry of Solomon’s stone' is in 
the vicinity of which utensils are fashioned. 

About the parganah of Phdk grow a variety of herbs 
and plants. Adjoining is a large lake called Dal. One sidd 
of it is contiguous to the city and on its surface a number 
of floating islands* are constructed which are cultivated, and 
fraudulent people will at times cut off a piece and carry it 
away to a different position. Sultan Zatnul Abidin cons- 
tructed in this lake a causeway {sad) of clay and stone one 
kos in length from the city to this parganah. In the vici- 
nity also is a spring of which the sick drink and are restored 
to health. 

In the village of Thid, is a delightful spot where seven 
springs unite : around them are stone buildings, memorials 
of bygone times. There is also a source which in winter is 
warm and in summer cold. 

In the village of Bdzwdl is a waterfall from the crest of 
Shdhkot. It is called Shdlahmdr. Here fish are caught in 
numbers. A streamlet is caged at two ends and when tke 
water is carried off, the fish between are taken. 

In Ishibdri is a spring held sacred by the people of 
Hindustan, called Suryasar, surrounded by stone temples. 
Shakfirndg is a spring which is dry all th^ y*ar, but should 
the 9th day of any month happen to fall on a Friday, it 
bubbles up and flows from mom till eve, and people flock 
to partake of its blessings. 

In the village of Rambal are a spring and a pool. 
Those who have special needs throw in a nut, if it floats, 
it is an augury of success ; if it sinks, it is considered 
adverse. 

In Bdnihal is a temple dedicated to Durgd. If any 
one desires to learn the issue of a strife between himself 

* Applied indiscriminately to i)oth a^ate and onyx. Tieffen thaler descril^s 
a stone of their country, as ji;:reen with white streaks which is worked with 
diamond powder and made into phials, saucers, hafts of daggers arid 
the like. It is .probably a kind of jade. 

• Cttcnmbers and melons are commonly grown on them. Tlieir construc- 
tion is described by Moorcroft (11, 138) with the thoroughness which charac- 
terizes his observations. The causeway is called by Vignt,' (IT, 98) Sad i 
Chodri ^nd is carried entirely through the lake to the village of I.^ha Bryri, 
four miles on the opposite Side. 

46 
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and his enemy, he fills two vessels with boiled rice, the 
one representing his own fortunes, the other those of his 
foe, and places them in the temple and closes the doors. 
On the following day the devotees present themselves to 
learn the result. In whose vessel roses and saffron are 
found, his undertaking will prosper, and that which is full 
of straws and dirt, portends the ruin of the person it re- 
presents. Stranger still, in a dispute where it is difficult 
to discover the truth, each party is given a fowl or a goat 
and sent to the temple. They then poison each of these 
animals and severally rub them with their hands. His 
animal whose cause is just recovers, and the other dies. 

In the Ver tract of coutttry is the source of the Bihat. 
It is a pool measuring a jarib which tosses in foam with an 
astonishing roar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes 
by the name of Vemdg' and is surrounded by a stone em- 
bankment and to its east are temples of stone. In the 
village of Kambar is a spring called Bawan Sendh which 
during two months of the spring time is in agitation. It 
is always full and its water never decreases. 

In Devsar in the village of Balau is a pool called Balau 
Nag 20 yards square in which the water is agitated : it is 
embosomed in delightful verdure and canopied by shady 
trees.. Whosoever is desirous of knowing the prospects of 
the harvest, or whether his own circumstances are to be 
prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with 
rice, writes his name on its rim, and closing its mouth, 
casts it into the spring. After a time the vessel of its own 
accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if the 
rice be fragrant and warm, the year will be prosperous and 
his undertakings successful, but if it be filled with clay or 
mud and rubbish, the reverse will be the case. 

Veshau is the name of a stream which issues pictures- 
quely from an orifice in a mountain, and at the same place 
IS a declivity down which the waters tumble from a height 
of 20 yards with a thundering roar. Hindu devotees throw 
themselves down from its summit and with the utmost 
fortitude sacrifice their lives, in the belief that it is a means 
of securing their spiritual welfare. 

Kuthar* is a spring whielt;Yemains dry for eleven years, 
and when the planet Jupiter ^titers the sign of Leo, it flows 

*Ver U the old name of Shahibfid. A description of this celebrated 
fountain may be' read (n Viffne's Kashmir, I. 332, ana in Moorcroft, IT, 250. 

• This appears to be the Kosah Ntg of Vigne whicli lie says is pronounced 
Kausar by the Btuhammadans after the fountain in Paradise. 
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on the following Thursday and during the succeeding seven 
days is again dry and once more fills on the Thursday next 
fallowing, and so continues for a year. 

In the village of Matalhatnah is a wood in which is a 
heronry,' the feathers are taken for plumes, and the birds 
are here regularly fed. 

Near Shukroh is a low hill on the summit of which is 
a fbuntain which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on 
this spur. 

In Ndgam is a spring called Nilah Nag, the basin of 
which measures 40 bigahs. Its waters are exquisitely clear 
and it is considered a sacred spot, and many voluntarily 
perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate omens 
are taken by its means. A nut is divided into four parts 
and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augury is 
favourable, if otherwise, the reverse. In the same way if 
milk (thrown in) sinks, it is a good omen, and if not, it is 
unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call 
Nilmat, arose from its depths, which contained a detailed 
description of Kashmir and the history and particulars of 
its temples. They say that a flourishing city with lofty 
buildings is underneath its waters, and that in the time of 
Badu Shdh,^ a Brahman descended into it and returned 
after three days, bringing back some of its rarities and 
narrated his experiences. 

In the village of Biruwa is a spring and in its water 
lepers bathe early on the first day of the week and are 
restored to health. In the vicinity is a plateau, a pasture 
ground for cattle, the grass of which has peculiar fattening 
properties. 

In the village of Halthal of the parganah of Yech is 
found a quivering tree.® If the smallest branch of it be 
shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous. 

Lar borders on the mountins of Great Tibet. To its 
norih is a lofty mountain which dominates all the surround* 
ing country, and the ascent of which is arduous. At its 
foot are two springs, two yards distant from each other, the 
waters of one being extremely cold and those r • the other 


* The vrord is pronounced Oukar or Okar and signtii'®«t a heron. See 

Vigne, I. The heronries are strictly pruarded. 

*Badtt Shah is Zatnul Abidin (Vigne, II, 73). 

* Dr. King Informs me that the Aspen {Popnlus tremuld) occurs wild in 
the N. W. Himalaya. The F: EuphimUca of which the leaves ire at tremulous 
as the aspen, is also common in many parts. 
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exceedingly hot. They are considered sacred and the 
bones of bodies are here reduced to ashes : the bones and 
ashes of the dead are cast into a large lake on the mountain 
and this ceremony is regarded as a means of union with 
the Divinity. If the flesh of an animal fall into it, a heavy 
fall of snow and rain ensues. The river called Sind which 
rises in Tibet, is wholesome to drink, and is so clear that 
the fish in it are visible. They strike them with iron spears 
and catch them also in other ways. Shahdb-u'ddinpur is 
on the banks of the Bihat, and about it are large plane trees 
which is a favourite resort. The Sind joins the Bihat at 
this point. 

In Tulmuld is an area of about 100 bighas in extent 
which is flooded during the rains, and remains somewhat 
moist even after the waters have dried up. The people 
plunge in sticks of a yard in length, more or less, and 
work them about, and thrusting their hands into the holes 
pull out fish of four pounds weight and more, but common' 
ly of small size. 

In Satpur is a pool, the depth of which cannot be 
fathomed. It is held in great veneration and is a place of 
worship. Bhutesar is a temple dedicated to Mahddeva. 
Whoever approaches to pay his devotions, heai's the sounds 
of ceremonial worship and no one can tell whence they pro- 
ceed. 

In Khoihdma which adjoins Little Tibet is a large lake 
called the Wular twenty-eight kos in circumference. The 
Bihat flows into it and' its course is somewhat lost to the 
eye. Here Sultdn Zainul Abidin built a large palace 
called Zain Lanka.' Boats full of stones and branches of 
trees are sunk iii the lake and pulled up by ropes after the 
lapse of three or four months, and many fish are taken that 
have homed there. The capture of water-fowl here affords 
considerable sport, and in the village of Ajas, stags are 
chased dott^n to the lake and taken. Near Mdchhdntu is an 
island covered with trees which when shaken by the wind, 
cause the island also to (juake. 

Saffron is also cultivated in Paraspur. It formerly 
held a lofty temple which when destroyed by Sikandar 
father of Sultdn Zainul Abidin, a copper tablet was dis- 
covered on which was inscribed in Sanskrit, that after the 

^See Vigji^ n, 153. The legend of the Lenka islet is given in Muham- 
mad Aizam's ntsL o/ Kaskmtir translated by me in die d. 5. Journal, XlilK, 
Part I, 1S80. 
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lapse of eleven hundred years, one Sikandar would destroy it 
and gather f(»r himself exceeding great chastisement.’ 

In the Parganah of Kamrdp at the village of Trahgdm 
the residence of the Chaks is a fountain of sweet water called 
Chatamdg and in the middle is a stone building of great 
age. The fish grow ; to great sise but whosoever touches 
them, is afflicted by some calamity. 

Near JCargon is a defile called Soyafn^ where an area 
of ten jaribs of land becomes so hot at the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Leo that trees are burnt up and a 
vessel of water if left on the ground will boil. A nourish- 
ing little town stands here. From Kamrdj is a defile, one 
end of which touches Kdshghar and on the west lies Pakli, 
where gold is obtained in the following manner. The skins 
of long-haired goats are spread in the fords of this river, 
with stones placed round them that the current may not 
bear them away. They are taken up after three days and 
left in the sun. When dry, they are shaken, yielding their 
three tolahs weight of gold dust, digit is the name of 
another pass wluch leads to Kdshghar. Gold is there 
obtained by soil washings. 

At two days’ distance from Hdehdmun is the river named 
Padmati which flows from the Ddrdu* country. Gold is also 
found in this river. On its banks is. a stone temple called 
Sdradd dedicated to Durgd and regarded with great venera- 
tion. On every eighth tithi of Shuklapaksha, it begins to 
shake and produces the most extraordinary effect. 

^ Cunningham allndes to this at p. 102 and adds, 'The same story is told 
by Ferishta with the addition of the name of the R&ja whom the translator 
calls BalnUt (a mistake for UlXdii, the contracted form of Lalitadiiya among 
the Kashmiris). 

* KamrAj* and MerAj were two large districts into which Kashmir was 
divided from the earliest times, the former being the north half of the vallev 
below the junction of the Sind with the Jhelnm, and the latter the sonth 
half, above t^at junction. Cunningham, p. 94. Vigne calls the village 
TaragAon (II, the village of the stars. .The remains of ancient masonry 
round a fine spring were still to be seen, some of the blocks little inferior 
in size to those of Martand. 

* Stthoyum in Vigne, (11, 281) who states that ic lies near the village of 
Nielli Hama in the Parganah of Machiapora at tlie north-west end of the 
valley, and that 36 years before his visit an intense heat was found to issue 
from the sjMt. Hie phenomenon has several times occurred, a white smoke 
being occasionally seen to issue from the ground, but without sulphurous 
smell or fissures in the soil. 

* Few people can be traced through so bmg a period in the same place as 
these whom H. H. Wilson (Moorcroft, II, 266, n. lidentifies as the Ddradas 
of Sanskrit geography, and Daradrm or Darodr of Strabo. He supposes them 
to be the Kafirs of the Muhammadans, though now nominally converted to 
Islam. The auriferous region of the DAradas is mentioned by Humboldt 
{Cosifios 11, p. 513. B. C. Ott4) who places it either in the Thibetian high- 
lands east of the Dolor chain, west of Iskardo, or towards the desert of Gobi 
described also as auriferous by Hewen Thsang. 
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The system of revenue collection is by appraisement 
an{l division of crops, assessments for crops paying special 
rates and cash transactions not being the custom of the 
country. Some part of the Sair Jihai cesses, however, are 
taken in cash. Payments in coin and kind were estimated 
in kharwdrs of {Shdli) rice. Although one-third' had been 
for a long time past the nominal share of the State, more 
than two shares was actually taken, but through His 
Majesty’s justice, it has been reduced to one half. Accord- 
ing to the assessment of Qazi (Ali)* the revenue was fixed 
at 30 lakhs, 63,050 kharwdrs, 11 taraks, each kharwdr 
being 3 won, 8 sers A kbarshdhi. A weight of two ddms is 
called a pal, and ^ and J of this weight are also in use. 

Seven and a half pals are considered equivalent to one 
ser, two sers are equal to half a won, and four sers to a 
tarak, and sixteen taraks to one kharwdr. A tarak, accord- 
ing to the royal weights (of Akbar) is eight sers. Taking 
the prices current for several years, the Qdzi struck an 
average of the aggregate, and the kharwdr (in kind) was 
ascertained to be ^ ddms, and the kharwdr in money was 
fixed according to the former rate of 13/5 ddms. The 
revenue, therefore, amounted to 7 krors, 46 lakhs, 70,411 
ddms. (Rs. 1,866,760-4-6), out of which 9 lakhs, 1;663 
kharwdrs and 8 taraks were paid in money, equivalent to 
1 kror, 20 lakhs, 22,188 ddms. (Rs. 300,554-9-2). The 
revenue fixed by Asaf Khan, was 30 lakhs, 79,443 khar- 
wdrs, of which 11 lakhs, 11,330^ kharwdrs were in money. 


* The immemorial tradition in Kashmir considered the whole of the land as 
the property of the ruler. Of some portions of the khdlsa lands the sover- 
eigns divested themselves by grants in fogir for various periods. The Sikhs 
made a general resumption, ousted the p^sessors of grants and reduced thou- 
sands to destitution. In Moorcroft^s time (II, 125) the khdlsa lands w^re let 
out for cultivation. Those near the city as Sar Kishti, head or upper cultiva- 
tion, those more remote Pai-^Kishti, or foot and lower. When the grain was 
trodden out, an equal division took place formerly between the farmer and the 
government, but the liitter advanced its demands till it appropriated % of the 
Sar-Kishti and ^ of the P. K. crop. The straw fell generously to the share 
of the cultivator who was also permitted to steal a portion of his own pro- 
duce by the overseer, — for a consideration. In the time of ZainuM Aabidin, 
the rice crop (the staple) is said to have been 77 lakhs of kharufars. In 
Moorcroft*s day it was 20, at irom 2j^to Rs. a kharwOr. His weight- 
measures differ from those of Abul l^zl, a kJiaru*ar being 1*6 taraks, a tarak 
6 sers, a ser 20 pals^ a pal 3'/4 M^oihed Shiflii rupees, which (the rupee 
being 173*3 grains) should make the .’nearly 2 twnnds. The actual ser 
was, however, not above one pound avoiit^pois, and a fcftanr* Jr or ass-load 
was therefore 96 pounds. A horse-load equalled 22 taraks. 

♦See pp. 347 and 411 of Vol. I, where further information is given 
regarding the revenue system, its exactions and the disturbances which led 
to the QBlxVs murder. 
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The cesses bdj and Tamgha,* were altc^ether remitted by 
His Majesty, which produced a reduction of 67,824^ khar- 
wars, equivalent to 898,400 dams. (Rs. 22,460). For the 
additional relief of the husbandman, five dams on the price 
of a kharwar, were thrown in. Although the revenue, in 
kharwars, of .Ssaf Khan was in excess of that of Qazi Ali 
by 16,392 kharwars, yet calculated by money the receipts 
are less, after deducting the remissions, by 860, 034^ dams 
(Rs. 21,600-13-7), because he estimated the kharwar in 
money which is of lower relative worth, above its value. 

In the revenue returns forwarded by Qazi Ali to the 
Imperial Exchec^uer, forty-one parganahs are taken while 
the return submitted by Asaf Khan contains but thirty- 
eight, there being thirty-eight in point of fact. 'For Qazi 
Ali on a review of the question separated the two .villages 
Kama and Ddrdu, of the parganah of Kamrdj, and dividing 
the parganah of Sdir i Mawdzi into two, constituted these 
into two parganahs. In former times certain selected towns 
of each parganah were denominated Sdiru‘l Mawdzi (village- 
group) and were held as Khdlisa.^ Qdzi Ali united forty 
villages of the Mardj side under the name of Parganahi 
Hdveli and retained eighty-eight villages of Kamrdj accord- 
ing to the former distribution, as parganah of Sdiru’l 
Mawdzi. 

The whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Kamrdj 
on the west. 

At the present day that a great part of the army in 
Kashmir has been withdrawn, the local militia consists of 
4,892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry. 

Sarkdr of Kashmir. 

Containing 38 M^^hals. Revenue 3,011,618 kharwdrs, 
12 taraks, being equivalent to 62,113, 040| dams. (Rs. 
1,552,826) ; out of which 9,435,006 kharwdrs, 14 taraks is 


* TamghU has been already detined at p. 63 of this Volume, as beiiij; a 
demand in excess of the land revenue and bUj is simply a toll or tax and must 
here have a somewhat similar application, but there were various other taxes 
in excess of land revenue, such ns JlMl, SQir JihUt, Farna^H and others 
whose nature \<% defined at p. 63. Elliot discusses the value of the terms at 
p. 6, Vol. II, of his Races of the North-West Provinces, 

TamghU occurs later under Kabul, signifying: inland tolls. 

■ Lands of which the revenue was the property of the government, not 
heihg_ made over in grants or gifts, Jiigir or InSm to any other parties. 
Also lands and villages held imnie<liately of government and of which 
the State is the manager or holder. Wilson, Gloss. 
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paid in money, equivalent to 12,501,880 dams. (Rs. 
312,547). Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,202. Infantry, 
27,726. 


The Maraj Tract. 

Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 1,792,819 kharwars, 
equivalent to 36,796,122^ dams, (Rs. 894, W3), of which 
670,661 kharwars, 12 taraks are paid in money, equivalent 
to 8,885,248 dams, (Rs. 222,131-3-2). Cavalry, 1,620. 
Infantry, 4,600. 

City of Srinagar. Revenue 342,694 kharwars, 12 
taraks, in money, 342,996 kharwars, 8 taraks; in kind, 
1,698 kharwars, 4 taraks. 


Parganahs east of Srinagar, 3 Mahals. 



In kind 

In money 

B 
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Khar- 
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Khar- 
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Yech 

144,102 0 

62,034 4 



Khamash ? 

Brang 

78,834 4 

8,769 8 
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209,632 8 

1 

161,968 8 

1 
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Parganahs, north-east, 7 Mahals. 



In kind 

In money 

*3 

> 

c3 

Infantry 

Castes 


Khar- 

Khar- 





wars Taraks 

wars Taraks 




Wular 

128,656 4 

12,605 8 

20 

200 

Dardah and 






Shai. 

Phfik 

71,111 i2 

17,402 8 

... 



Daciihinpfir .. 

75,153 0 

6,902 12 

20 

ioo 

KhAn. 

KhAwarpdr 

45,226 8 

3,575 8 

100 

500 

RhAwar. 

KhattSr 

37,479 4 

3,221 12 

15 

300 

Dard. 

Maru Ad win (^rlaru 


5,041 0 

200 

200 


Wardwun, Vigne) 


1 

' half 





1 

bow- 





i 

men 



Matan .. 

190,431 

18,621 I 

20 

100 

BhAt. 

1 
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Parganahs, south-east, 11 Mahals. 



In kind 

In money 

! 


Infantry 

Castes 

Adwin 

Khar- 

war s Taraks 
101,432 4 

Khar- I 

wars Taraks 
14.815 16* 

1 

1 

100 

Dard. 

Yech 

96,369 0 

14,377 

4 

a 

30 

Brfthman. 

Banihil 

6,435 


400 

4000 

Sihar. 

Batu 

40 horseloads 
3,515 0 

4,235 

8 

50 

300 

N&ik. 

Devsar 

besides transit 
duties remitted 
85,644 8 

822 

8 

300 

000 

Zinah. 

Zinahpnr 

15,875 4 

1,799 

1 1 

1 20 

,,, 

Kamboh. 

Soparsaman 

6,133 

2,003 

4 1 

70 

200 

Shftdarah 

besides dues 
on firewood 
39,167 0 

8,550 

12 i 



Thakur, 

Shukroh 

45,224 0 

12,757 

8 1 

i 20 

... 

Ashwftr. 

Nagftm 

189,770 12 

22,576 

4 i 

I 

100 

Bhai. 

Ver 

12,270 8 

838 

1 

500 

5000 

Sahsah.^ 


• This must be a mistake for 12, as 16 ta/aks make a kharivSr t in the 
Arabic numerals the 2 and 6 are easily confounded. A horse load is 22 taraks. 
^ Var. Sahah, Sansah, Nakhah. 


Kamrdj Tract. 

Containing 16 Mahals. Revenue 1,218,799 kharwdrs, 
12 taraks, equivalent to 26,316,918 dams, (Rs. 667,922- 
15-2). In money, 272,954| khanvdrs, equivalent to 
3,616,632 ddms. (Rs. 90,416-12-9). Cavalry, 1,690. In- 
fantry, 16,966. 


Parganahs, north-west. 


1 

In kind 

In money 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Zinahkar 

KhoihSma 

, Khar- 

1 ivars Taraks 
13,253 0 

83,670 12 

1 1 

Khar- 

wdrs Taraks 
32,55i 0 

15,522 0 

so 

1 50 i 

1 i 

. 100 

lom 

Bhfit, 

Mnsalman. 

Zinah.* 


• V^ar. Ahir. 

47 
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Parganahs, south-west. 



In kind 

In money 

Cavalry 

1 * 

Castes 

Indarkol 

Khar- 

wars Tarakt 
9.553 4 

Khar- 

war s Taraks 
7,238 0 



fihat. 

Paraspur 

18,830 

12 

3,352 

8 

... 

... 

SiyShi. 

Patan 

4.790 

4 

523 

0 

30 

no 

Bhat, 

BAnkal 

115,233 

12 

20,280 

4 

200 

500 

M-usalmftn. 

Bakri. 

Barwi 

57,098 

12 

13,383 

0 

35 

30 

Kahdr. 

TelkSm 

15,415 

12 

4,435 

17,038i 

20,653 

4 


30 

Pandit. 

Dinstt 

Dachhin Khfiwarah .. 

53,2191 

.30,222 

4 

0 

1^ 

25 

400 

300 

Doni. 

Kha.si, 

S&ir u'l Maw&zi 

192,641 

4 

18,553 

12 



Kaiiku, 

Zinah. 

Khoi 

12,945 

0 

370 


!.. 1 

"is 

Rawer. 

Kamrftj 

342,844 

4 

103,725 

4 

1000 ! 

10,000 

no 

Chak. 

Karohan 

115,474 

0 

29,779 

12 

I*. 1 

i 



SOVEREIGNS OF KASHMIR. 

Fifty-three princes reigned during 1266 years. 

I. 

Ugnand. 

} his sons. 

Thirty-five princes succeeded whose names are un- 
known. 

n. 

Lavah, (var. Lava.) 

Kishen, his son (var. Kish.) 

Kahgandra, his son. 

Surandra, his son. 

Godhara, of another tribe. 

Suran, his son. 

Janaka, his son. 

Shachinar, (var. Hashka, Bishka). 

Asoka, son of Janaka’s paternal uncle. 

Jaloka, his son. 

.Damodar, descendant 6f Asoka. 

Hashka, 1 

Zashka, . V three brothers. Buddhists, 

Kaniska, ) 

Abhiman. 
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m. 



Y. 

M. 

D. 

Ganand (Gonerda III) reigned 

85 

0 

0 

Bhikan (Vibhishana), his son 

68 

0 

0 

Indrajita, his son 

86 

6 

0 

Rawana, his son 

30 

0 

0 

Bhikan II, his son ... 

86 

6 

0 

Nara, (also called Khar), his son ... 

39 

9 

0 

Sidha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

Utpalachah, his son 

30 

6 

0 

Hiranya, his son 

37 

7 

0 

Hirankal, his son 

60 

0 

0 

Abaskaha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

Mihirkal, his son .... 

70 

0 

0 

Baka (Vaka), his son ... 

63 

0 

13 

Khatnanda, his son 

30 

0 

0 

Vasunanda, his son 

62 

2 

0 

Nara, his son 

60 

0 

0 

Aja (Aksha), his son ... 

60 

0 

0 

Gopaditya, his son (MSS. Koparat) ... 

60 

0 

6 

Karan, his son 

67 

0 

11 

Narendraditya, his son ... 

36 

3 

10 

Yudishthira, his son 

48 

0 

10 


IV. 

Six princes reigned 192 years. 


Pratapaditya, said to be a descendant of 


Vikramaditya 

... 32 

0 

0 

Jaloka, his son 

... 32 

0 

0 

Tanjir, (Tunjina) his son 

... 36 

0 

0 

Bijai, relation to above 

... 8 

0 

0 

Jayandra, (var. Chandra), his son 

... 37 

0 

0 

Arya, Raj 

... 47 

0 

0 
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V. 

Ten princes reigned 692 years, 2 months, 1 day. 

Y. M. D. 

Meghavahana, a descendant of Judishthira 34 0 0 


Srishtasena, his son ... ... 30 0 0 

Hiran, his son ... ... ... 30 2 0 

Matrigupta, Brahman ... ... 4 9 1 

Pravarasena, a descendant of Meghavahana 68 0 0 
Judishthira, his son ... ... 39 3 0 

Lakshman, called also Nandradit ... 13 0 0 

Ranaditya, his younger brother ... 30 0 0 

Vikramaditya, his son ... ... 42 0 0 


Baladitya, his younger brother, no issue ... 36 0 0 

Seventeen princes reigned 257 years, 6 months, 20 days. 

Durlabhavardhan, son-in-law of Baladit ... 36 0 0 

Pratapaditya, grandson of his daughter ... 60 0 0 

Chandrapira, his eldest son .. ... 8 0 8 

Tarapira, his brother ... ... 4 0 24 

Lalitaditya, another brother ... ... 36 7 11 

Kuvalayapira, his son ... ... 1 0 16 

Vajraditya, his brother ... ... 7 0 0 

Prithivyapira, his son ... ... 4 10 

Sangrapira, grandson of Lalitaditya by a son 7 0 0 
Jayapira, ditto ... ... 31 0 0 

Jajja, his brother-in-law ... ... some months 

Lalitapira, his son ... ... 12 0 0 

Sangramapira, his brother ... ... 37 0 0 

Brihaspati, son of Lalitapira ... ... 12 0 0 

Ajitapira, or Ajayapira, son of Prabhubapira 36 0 0 
Anangapira, son of Sangramapira 3 0 0 

Utpalapira, son of Ajayapira. 


VI. 

Fifteen princes reigned 89 y^ars, 1 month, 16 days. 

Avanti Varma, of the Chamir caste ... 28 3 3 

Sankar Vamja, his son ... ... 18 7 19 

Gopal VarmS ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Sankat, said to be his brother ... ... 0 0 10 
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Sugandha Rani, mother of above*menti(med 
Gopal 

Partha, son of Sukh Vanna ,,, 

Marjit Varma, son of Sukh Varma, his 
brother 

Chakra Varma 
Sura Varma, his brother 
Partha, son of Marjit 
Chakra Varma, second time ... 

Sankar Vardhana, son of Mir Vardhana ... 
Chakra Varma, third time ... 

Unmatt Avanti Varma, son of Raja Partha 
Surma (Sura) Varma, second time, last of 
the Chamu princes 


Y. 

M. 

D 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 10 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 


VIL 


Ten princes reigned 64 years, 3 months, 14 days. 


Jasasra (Jasaskar) Dev, a ^asant 
Buranit, an uncle’s descendant 
Sangrama Deva, son of Jasaskar 
Rarva Gupta, one of his subjects 
Khema (Kshema) Gupta 
Abhiman, his son ... 

Nanda Gupta, his son 
Tribhuvana 

Bhima Gupta, son of Abhi]pan 
Didda Rani, mother of Abhiman 


9 0 0 
0 0 1 
0 6 7 
14 0 
8 6 0 
14 0 0 
119 
2 0 7 
4 3 20 
23 6 0 


Twenty-seven princes reigned 361 years, 6 months, 17 days. 


Sangrama, ^n of Adiraj, nephew of the Rani 

24 

2 

0 

Hariraja, his son 

0 

0 

22 

Ananta, his son 

6 

6 

0 

Kalasa Deva, his son 

26 

0 

0 

Utkarsa, his son 

0 

0 

22 

Harsha, son of Kalasa 

12 

0 

0 

Uchal, grandfather of Harsha ... 

10 

4 

2 

Riddha, son of Siddha, one of the murderers 

[one night 

of Uchal 

and 

[ 3 hours 

Salhan, brother of Uchal 

0 

3, 

27 
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Y. M. D. 

Siisallia, brother of Salhan ... ... 7 10 0 

Bhekhyajar, son of Haras ... ... 0 6 12 

Raja Susalha, second time ... ... 2 3 0 

Jaya Singh, son of Susalha ... ... 27 0 0 

Parmanak, son of above ... ... 9 6 10 

Dati (var. and G. Danji Deva), his son ... 9 4 17 

Jas Deva, his younger brother ... 18 0 13 

Chag (Jag) Deva, son of above ... 14 2 0 

Raja Deva, his son . ... ... 23 3 7 

Sangrama Deva, his son ... ... 16 0 10 

Rama Deva, his son ... ... 21 1 13 

Dachhman (Lakshman) Deva, sou of a 

Brahman ... ... .... 13 3 12 

Sinha Deva, chief of Labdar of Daskhinparah 14 5 27 
Sinha Deva, brother of above ... ... 19 3 26 

Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country ... 10 some 

months 

Adin Deva, relation of Sinha Deva ... 16 2 10 

Rani Kota Devi, wife of Adin Deva ... 0 6 16 


Thirty-two princes reigned 282 years, 6 months, 1 day. 


A.H. 

A.D 



Y. 

M. 

D. 

716 

1316 Sultan 

Shamsu’ddin, minister of 







Sinha Deva 

2 11 

26 

760 

1349 

>> 

Jamshid, his son 

1 

10 

0 

762 

1361 

) 9 

Alau’ddin, son of Shams- 







uddin ... 

12 

8 13 

766 

1363 

9 9 

Shahabu’ddin ... 

20 

0 

0 

786 

1386 

9 9 

Qutbu’ddin, son of Hasan- 







uddin 

15 

5 

2 

799 

1396 

9 9 

Sikandar, his son whose 







name was Sankar 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416 

9 9 

Ali Shall, his son 

6 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

9 9 

Zainul Abidin, younger 







brother of Ali Shah ... 

62 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

9 9 

Haji Haidar Shah, his son 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

9 9 

Hasan Khan, his soft ... 

12 

0 

6 

891 

1486 

9 9 

Muhammad Shah, his son 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1496 

* 9 

Path Shah, son of Adam 





Khan, son of Sultan 

ZainUl Abidin 9 1 0 
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Y. M. D. 

911 1606 Sultan Muhammad Sliah, a aecond 

time ... 0 9 9 

,, Path Shah, a second time 110 
,, Muhammad Shah, a third 

time ... ... 11 11 11 

Ibrahim, his son ... 0 8 26 

942 1635 ,, Nazuk Shah, s<m of Path 

Shah, {Ferishta, “son 
of Ibrahim, son of 
Muhammad Shah")* ... 1 0 0 

,, Muhammad Shah, a fourth 

time ... ... 34 8 10 

,, Shamsi, son of Muhammad 

Shah ... ... 0 2 0 

,, Ismail Shah, his brother .. . 2 9 0 

,, Nazuk Shah, a second time 13 9 0 

,, I.smail Shah, a secondbtime 16 0 
948 1541 Mirza Haidar Gurgan ... 10 0 0 

Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time 10 0 
Ghazi Khan, son of Kaji Chak ... 10 6 0 

971 1663 Husain Chak, his brother ... 6 10 0 

Ali Chak, brother of Husain Chak 3 9 0 
986 1578 Yusuf Shah, his son ... 1 0 20 

Sayyid Mubarak Shah, one of his 

nobles ... ... 0 1 26 

Ivohar Chak, son of Sikandar, son 
of Kaji Chak ... ... 12 0 

Yusuf Shah, a second time ... 6 3 0 

Yaqub Khan, his son ... 1 0 0 

Thus this .serie.s of 101 princes, reigning throughout 
a period of 4,109 years, 11 months and 9 days, passed 
away. 

When the Imperial standards were for the first time 
borne aloft in this garden of perpetual spring, a book called 
Raj Tarangini written in the Sanskrit tongue containing an 
account of the princes of Kashmir during a period of some 
four thousand years, was pre.sented to His Majesty. It had 
been the custom in that country for its rulers to employ 
certain learned men in writing its annals. His Majesty 
who was desirous of extending the bounds of knowledge 
appointed capable interprtters in it.s translation which in a 
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short time was happily accomplished. In this work it is 
stated that the whole of this mountainous region was sub- 
merged under water and called Sati Sar. Sati is the name 
of the wife of Mahadeva, and Sar signifies a lake. One day 
of Brahma comprises 14 manvantaras. Up to the 40th year 
of the Divine Era, of the seventh manvantara, at which 
time Kashmir began to be inhabited, 27 (kalpas) each of four 
cycles (yug) as before mentioned, have elapsed and of the 
twenty-eighth three cycles, and of the fourth cycle, 4,701 
solar years. And when, according to the legend which the3’’ 
relate, the waters had somewhat subsided, Kasyapa' who 
is regarded as one of the most sublime amongst ascetics, 
brought in the Brahmans to inhabit the new region. When 
men began to multiply they sought to have a just ruler over 
them, and experienced elders, solicitous of the public weal 
met together in council and elected to the supreme authority 
one who was distinguished for his wisdom, his large under- 
standing, his comprehensive benevolence and his personal 
courage From this period dates the origin of their monar- 
chical government which proceeded thus to the time of 
Ugnand 4,044 years prior to this the 40th year of the Divine 
Era.* Ugnand fell by the hand of Balbhadra, the elder 
brother of Kishan in the battle fought at Mathura between 
Kishan and Jarasandha raja of Behar. Damodara (his son), 
to avenge his death marched against some of the. "relations 
of Kishan who were hastening to a marriage festival in 
Qandahar, and was killed fighting on the banks of the Sind. 
His wife being then pregnant and the astrologers foretelling 
that it would prove a son, Kishan bestowed on him the 
government of the province. Thirty -five princes succeeded, 
but through their tyranny their names are no more 
remembered. When Lavah ascended the throne, justice was 
universally administered and deeds met their just recogni- 
tion. He founded in Kamraj the great city of Lavapur the 


' Accorditijq: to Tieffenthaler, he wi» called Cashapmir, from Cashapa 
jin^ndson of Brahtnfi and mcr, a monntain or habitation. B3ber mentions in 
his Memoirs that the hill country alonir the upper course of the Indus was 
formerly inhabited by a race called Kds . from whom he conjectures that 
Kashmir received its name. The Kasia regia of Ptolemy applies to the race 
and seems to confirm his conjecture. Rasyapa was the son of ^^arich^ the 
son of Brahmi* and was father of VIvaswat the father of Mann. His name 
signifies a tortoise which form he assumed Prajapati, (he father of all, nnd 
had a large share in the work of ct^tfon. He was one* of the seven great 
Rishis.— DomoiK 

• At the 40tii year of Akbar's reign is A.H. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 
1504 and ending 25th Nov. 1505 A.D. the date of Ugnand would be B.C. 2449. 
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ruins of which are still to be traced. It is said to have held 
800,000,000 houses. As the sage of GanjaW well says : 

House linked to house from Ispahan to Rai 
Like jointed canes, I’ve heard, stretch countlessly. 

So that a cat might trace the distant span 
Prom roof to roof twixt Rai and Ispahan 
But if the tale my credit doth belie. 

The teller is its surety, faith not I. 

When the succession devolved on Asoka the son of 
Janaka*s paternal uncle, he abolished the Brahmanical 
religion and established the Jain faith.* His personal 
virtues adorned his rei^, and. his son Rdjd Jaloka was 
distinguished for his justice, and his conquests were limited 
only by the ocean. On his return from Kanduj, then the 
capital of Hindustan, he brought with him a number of 
learned and enlightened men and of these his sagacity and 
perception of worth selected seven individuals. To one of 
them he entrusted the administration of justice ; to another 
the revenue department; to a third the finances; to a fourth 
the superintendence of the troops; the fifth took charge of 
the department of commerce ; the sixth controlled the mate- 
rial resources of the state, and the seventh interpreted the 
mysteries of the stars. He had also a knowledge of 
alchemy. It is said that a huge serpent ministered to his 
commands, mounted upon which he could descend below 
water for a long space. Sometimes he appeared as an old 
man, and at other times, as a youth, and marvellous tales 
are related of him. Buddhism became prevalent about this 
time. 

Damodar (II) is said by some to have been one of the 
descendants of Asoka. He was a pious devout prince but 
was transformed into a snake through the curse of an ascetic. 
In the reign Raja Nara the Brahmans prevailed over the 
Buddhists aUd levelled their temples to the ground. Rdjd 
MiKxrkal was a shameless tyrant, but by the strange freaks 
of fortune he made extensive conquests. As he was once 
returning homewards by the pass of Hastibhanj , an elephant 
lost its footing, and its screams and manner of falling caused 
him such amusement that he ordered a hundred ele- 


‘ Shaikh Niz&mti who was born in that town. The line*^ octnir in the Ho ft 
Paihar^ one of the Khamsah or Five poems of Nizinii. 

♦See* Thomas’s Jahialsm or the Early Faith of Asoka for tl’is theory, 
which mci^eni scholars have rejected. 

48 
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phants to be precipitated in a similar manner. From this 
circumstance the pass received its name, hasti signifying 
elephant, and bhanj, injury. During his reign, a large 
rock blocked up the ferry of a river, and, however much 
it was cut away, it yet increased again during the night 
to its ordinary dimensions.- Remedies were proposed in 
vain. At length a voice came forth intimating that if 
touched by the hand of a chaste woman, the rock would dis- 
place itself. Time after time it was touched by women in 
succession, and when no effect was produced, he ordered the 
women to be put to death for incontinence, the children for 
bastardy, and the husbands for consenting to the evil, until 
three krors of human beings were massacred. The miracle 
was at length effected by the hand of a chaste woman, a 
potter by trade and caused great wonder. The Raja being 
afflicted by various diseases, burnt himself to death. 

Rdjd Gopadit possessed considerable learning and his 
justice increased the extent of his sway. The slaughtering 
of animals was forbidden throughout his dominions and high 
and low abstained from eating flesh. The temple which 
now stands on Solomon* s Hill was built by his minister. 

Rdjd fudishthira in the beginning of his rule adminis- 
tered the state with an impartial hand, but in a short space 
through his licentious conduct and intimacy with base 
associates, his subjects became estranged from him, and the 
kings of Hindustan and Tibet were arrayed against him. 
The chiefs of Kashmir threw him into prison. 

During the reign of Rdjd Tanjin (Tunjin) .snow fell 
when the sun was in Leo (July, August). The crops were 
destro3fed and a terrible famine threw the country into 
disorder. 

Rdjd Jayandra possessed a minister wise, loj'al and 
virtuous, and void of levity and dissimulation. His equals 
bore him envy, and the wicked at heart but specious in 
appearance, sought his ruin and undermined his influence 
b:/ underhand misrepresentations.. As princes are on these 
occasions apt to err and do not investigate closely, forgetful 
of former experiences of what envy can effect, me minister 
was overthrown, and banished in disgrace. His strange 
de.‘tiny, however, did not deprive him of his composure. 
He allowed not grief to encomjjass him, but gladdened his 
days with cheerfulness of heart. His wicked enemies re- 
presented him as aiming at the throne, and the Raja, 
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ignorant of the real facts, order^ him to be impaled. After 
some tim^ had elapsed, his spiritual preceptor happened to 
pass that way and read on the frontal bone of his skull 
that he was destined to disgrace and imprisonment and to 
be impaled, but that he should again come to life and obtain 
the sovereignty. Amazed at learning this, he took down 
the body and secretly kept it and continued in supplication 
to the Almighty. One night the spirits gathered round 
and by their incantations restored the corpse to life. In a 
short time he succeeded to the throne, but his experience 
of life soon induced him to withdraw into retirement. 

Meghavahan was renowned for his virtues and gave 
peace and security to Hindustan as far as* the borders of the 
ocean. After the death of Raja Hiran without issue, the 
chiefs of Kashmir paid allegiance to Raja Bikramajit the 
ruler of Hindustan. Raja Matrigupta was a learned 
Kashmiri Brahman. Bikramajit profited bj' his wisdom but 
did not advance his temporal interests. He, however, gave 
him a sealed letter to. convey to Kashmir and furnishing him 
with a small sum of money for his expenses as he .slcirted, 
despatched him on his mission. The Brahman set out with 
a heavy heart. On his arrival in Kashmir, the letter was 
opened. It ran thus. ‘The bearer has rendered inijjortant 
services at my Court and has experienced many revi:rse.s pf 
fortune. On the receipt of this letter, let the go\ernment 
of the country be entrusted to him, and be thi.s mandate 
obeyed under fear of the royal displeasure,’ The chiefs jnet 
in council and yielded their submission. 

Raja Pravarasena had withdrawn from the counti v and 
lived in retirement in Hindustan. A devout and cmlighteived 
servant of God predicted to him the good tidings of his 
future elevation to a throne. On the faith of thi.s, he went 
to Nagarkot and possessed himself cf that ])l u'c. On 
hearing of the death of Bikramajit, Mdtriguptn abdicated 
and setting out for Benares lived in seclusion. Pravnrasma 
was universally distinguished for his justice and liberality. 
He founded SrinagaP the capital of the country and 

* The old capital previous to the erection of Pravarasennpr- is stair. I tn 
have beeu-fottodcd by Asoka (Rdf tarangini, i, 104)» (H.C. 26* ft suxx! 

on the .site, of the present PJndrethdn and is said to have .ei. ' aloiiir thv 
bank of the river from the foot of the Takht i SuUi}}!dn . u dis- 

tance of more than three miles. It was .still thv t ?tpita* hi ti.. r^ iirr. 
Pravarasen^ I, towards the end of the 5th century witen llie kint: V l a 

famous symbol of the god Siva, named after himself Ptavan swaro, Tlit nt-w 
caffital was built by Pravarasena, II, in the beginning of the vnturv 
.4 lift. Gfotf. India. 97. 
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rendered it populous dtudng his reign with 600,000 houses. 
With surpassing munificence he sent to Matrigup.ta the 
aggregate of eleven years’ revenue of Kashmir which that 
personage bestowed upon the indigent. Raja Ranaditya was 
a just prince and made many con<mests. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kishtawar near the river Chenab, he entered a cave 
with all his family and many of his courtiers, and was seen 
no more ; many strange legends are related regarding 
him. Raja Baladitya invaded Hindustan and extended his 
dominions to the borders of the sea. 

In the reign of Raja Chandrapira the wife of a Brahman 
appeared to him claiming justice, sa 3 ring, that her husband 
had been killed and the murderer was undiscovered. He 
asked her if she suspected any one, to which she replied 
that her husband was of an amiable disp<»ition and had no 
enemy, but that he often had disputati<His on points of 
philosophy with a certain person. This man was brought 
up but strenuously denied the accusation, and the com- 
plainant would not accept an ordeal by fire or water lest the 
man should employ some supernatural means of escaping it. 
The Raja in his perplexity could ndther eat nor sleep. An 
enlightened sage .appearing to him in a vision taught him 
an incantation to be uttered over rice-meal scattered about, 
upon which the suspected person was to walk. If the foot- 
steps of two people were observed as he passed over it, he 
was not to be suffered to escape. Through this suggestion 
the tnjth was discovered and pimishment duly meted out. 
But as a Brahman could not be put to death, an iron image 
of a man without a head was made and his forehead branded 
therewith. 

Raja Lalitaditya devoted himself to the prosperity of 
his kingdom and in the strength of the divine aid overran 
Iran, Turan, Fars, Hindustan, Khata, and the whole 
habitable globe,, and administered his dominions with justice. 
He died in the mountains of the north, and it is said that 
he was tmiied into stone by the curse of an ascetic, but 
others relate the story differently. 

Raja Jaydpira reached a lofty pitch of glory and his 
conquests were extensive. Ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine horsM were bestowed by him in 
charity at Benares, and hia pfts to the poor were on the 
smne munificent scale. He a^ed of the elders whether the 
army of his ^ndfather Lalitaditya or his own were the 
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larger. They answered that his contained but 80,000 
litters, whereas 126,000 of such conveyances were arrayed 
under his grandfather’s standard, by which proportion he 
might judge of the numerical strength of his other retinue. 
When he had proceeded some distance on his march of 
Conquest, his brother-in-law, Jajja, who was in Kashmir 
disputed the throne. The nobles of the king, in anxious 
fear for their wives and children, betrayed him and preferred 
their outward reputation before their true honour. The Raja 
hastened alone to Bengal, and with the aid of troops from 
that country, repossessed himself of his kingdom, Jajja 
being slain in battle. 

Rdjd Lalitdpira took low companions into favour and 
associated with buffoons, and his wise councillors withdrew 
from the court. His minister finding remonstrance of no 
avail, retired from office. 

Rdjd Sankar Varmd conquered Gujarat and Sind, and 
overran the Deccan, but left it in the possession of its ruler. 
Although in the beginning of his reign he followed a vir- 
tuous course, he lacked perseverance. The intoxication of 
worldly prosperity plunged him into every vice. 

During the reign of Rdjd' Jasaskardeva, a Brahman 
lost a purse of a hundred gold tnohurs. Under the impulse 
of violent grief he resolved to make away with himself. 
The thief hearing of this, asked him how much he would 
be satisfied to take, if he discovered the purse. The 
Brahman answered, “Whatever you please.” The thief 
offered him ten mohurs. The Brahman, sore at heart, 
appealed to the Raja who inquired into the case, and sending 
for the thief ordered him to restore ninety mohurs, intend- 
ing by this, that the amount the thief desired to keep for 
himself, should, be the portion of the Brahman. 

In the reign of Sinhadeva, a Muhammadan named 
Shah Amir who traced his descent to Arjun the Pandava 
was in the royal sdpvice. About this time Dalju the chief 
comn^ander under the king of Qandahar, attacked and 
plundered the kingdom. The Raja took refuge in the 
mountain passes and levied forcible contributions on the 
people, and sent them to him and entreated him as a 
supplicant.. The invader withdrew, dreading the severity 
of the weather, and many of his troops perished in the snow. 
About the same time also, Rinjan, the son of the ruler of 
Tibet invaded the country which was reduced to great 
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distress. On the death of the Raja, the sovereignty 
devolved on Rinjan who was distinguished for his mtini- 
ficence. He appointed Shah Mir his minister whose 
religion, through intimacy and association with him, he 
eventually adopted. 

When Raja Adindeva died, the aforesaid Shah Mir by 
specious flattery and intriguing, married his widow. In the 
year 742, A.H. (1341-2, A.D) he caused the khutbah to 
be read, and the coin to be minted in his own name and 
assumed the title of Shamsu'ddin and levied a tax of one- 
sixth on all imports into Kashmir. It had been revealed to 
him in a dream that he would obtain the sovereignty of the 
kingdom.' 

Sultan A lau*ddin issued an ordinance that an unchaste 
woman should not inherit of her husband. 

Sultan Shahahu’ddin encouraged learning and pro- 
claimed an equal administration of the laws. Nagarkot, 
Tibet and other places were overrun by him. 

During the rei^ of Sultan Qutbu^ddin Mir Sayvid Ali 
Hamadani arrived in Kashmir and was received with great 
favour. 

Sultan Sikandar was a rigid follower of religious 
tradition and a bigot. He overthrew idolatrous shrines and 
persecuted people not of bis faith. During his reign, Timur 
invaded Hindustan and sent him two elephants. Sikandar 
desired to pay his homage to that conqueror, but on his road 
to the interview he learnt that it was reported in Timur’s 
camp that the sovereign of Kashmir was bringing with him 
a present of a thousand horses. Concerned at the untruth- 
fulness of this rumour he returned and sent his excuses. 
Ali Shah appointed (his brother) Zainul Abidin regent in 
his stead and set out for Hij^. By the persuasion of foolish 
and evil advisers* and through inconstancy of purpose, he 
returned with the view of recovering his authority in 
Kashmir and aided by the Raja of Jammu he took possession 


* Such is ' the literal tnmalation according to the punctuation of the text 
which I suspect is in error. Ferishta states that Shamsn*ddin abolished the 
exactions of his predecessors and hexing repaired the ruin, caused by the inva- 
sion and exactions of by f u r i ^ en oraers fixed the revenue at l/dth of 

the produce. The text as comcl^ runs as follows : ** Assumed the title 

of Shamsu’ddin and fixed the r^^ttue at one*sixth of the produce. Before 
his arrival in ICashtuir, it had been revealed to him in a dream that he 
would obtain 

•These, states Ferishta, were his father-in-law the Jammu RSfO, and the 
chief of RafatUti, 
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of the kingdom. Zainul Abidin set out for the Panjab and 
joined Jasrat of the Khokhar' tribe. AH Shah collecting 
a large army advanced into the Panjab and a great battle 
took place in which AH Shah was defeated and fell into 
obscurity while Zaitiul Abidin recovered the sovereignty 
of Kashmir. Jasrat leaving Kashmir advanced against 
Delhi but defeated by Sultan Bahlol Lodi retreated to 
Kashmir and with the assistance of an army from its 
monarch, conquered the Panjab. 

Zainul Abidin overran Tibet and Sind. He was a 
wise prince, devoted to philosophical studies and it was his 
fortune to enjoy universal peace. He was regarded by high 
and low as a special ser\'ant of God and venerated as a saint. 
He was credited with the power of divesting himself of his 
corporeal form, and he foretold that under the dynasty of 
the Chaks, the sovereignty of Kashmir would be transferred 
from that family to the monarchs of Hindustan, which pre- 
diction after a period of years was accomplished. His 
benevolence and love of his people induced him to abolish 
the capitation tax (levied on otner than Muslims) and to 
prohibit the slaughtering of cows, as well as penalties and 
presents of all kinds. He added somewhat to the measure 
of the farib. His private revenues were drawn from copper 
mines. He often personally administered medicinal re- 
medies* and resolved all difficult undertakings with ease. 
Robbers were employed in chained gangs on public works. 
His gentleness of disposition dissuaded men from the pur- 
suit of game, and he himself ate no flesh or meat. He caused 
many works to be translated from the Arabic, Persian, 
Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages. During his reign musi- 
cians from Persia and Turkestan flocked to his court ; among 
them Mulla Uudi the immediate pupil of the famous 
Khwajah Abdu’l Qadir arrived from Khurasan, and Mulla 
Jamil who in singing and painting was pre-eminent among 
his contemporaries. Sultan Abu Said Mirza sent him 
presents of Arab horses and dromedaries from Khurasan 

* .Accord iiij^ to Fcrishta Jasrat Shalkha Ghakar impri.soned by Timur in 
Samarkand, escaped and founded or acquired a principality in the PanjSb. 
Ziann'I ASbidin with his aid defeated Ali Shfih who, according to one account 
was taken prisoner by Jasrat, and to another was expelled from Kashmir by 
his successful brother. This freebooter gave considerable trouble to the Sayyid 
dynasty and held his own against Bahlol Lodi when that chief governed 
Multan under Sayyid Muhammad* See Vol. I. 456, n. for the Oakkhars (as it 
is there «peU) aiid the reference to Delmerick*s history of this tribe. 

■ Ferishta says that for the encouragement of the .study of medicine, he 
specially favoured Sri Bhat an eminent physician, by whose advice, the 
Rrrdimans, expelled under Stkandar the Iconoclast, were recalled 
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and Bahlol Lodi kinp[ of Delhi and Suita Mahmud of Gujarat 
were in friendly alliance with him. 

Sultan Hasan, collecting an army invaded the Panjab 
and encountering Tartar' Khan (Lodj) in several actions 
devastated the country. 

In the reign of Path Shah, Mir Shamsu’ddin one of 
the disciples of Shah Qasim Anwar,* came from^ Iraq and 
promulgated the Nut Bakhshi doctrines, from which pesicd 
date the dissensions between Sunnis, and Shias in this 
country. 

During the third reign of Muhammad Shah when he 
recovered the kingdom by the help of Sultan Sikandar 
(Lodi of Delhi), Babar invaded Hindustin. 

During Sultan Ibrahim's domination, Abdul Makri* 
represented to Sultan Babar that Kashmir might be con- 
quered with little difl&culty. Shaikh Ali Beg, Muhammad 
Khan and Mahmud Khan were therefore despatched to that 
country and obtained some success, but the intrigues of the 
people prevented a settlement and they returned with gifts 
and presents and Nazuk Shah succeeded to the government. 
Under the reign of Muhammad Shah for the fourth time, 
the emperor Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi, and 
when Mirza Kamran* was at Labor, the ofiScers formerly 
despatched to Kashmir (Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan) 
persuaded him that Kashmir could be taken with little 
trouble. The Mirza therefore, despatched Mahram (Beg) 
Kokah with a body of troops to that country which they 
occupied. Massacres were frequent and their intolerable 
tyranny drove the people to rise till the Mughal chiefs sued 
for terras and withdrew. In the year A.H. 930, (1523.-4) 
by command of Sultan Said Khan of Kashghar, his son 

* The Delhi governor of the Punjab and the country at the foot of the hifts. 

* Ferishta places the accession of Fath Shah in 'A.H. 894 (A.D. I488>9), 
about which time occurred the arrival of ShSh Q&sim .son of Sayvid Muhammad 
Nut Bahhsh, and the establishment of his doctrines as the prevailiiijir creed. All 
religious granta and places of worship were made over to this sect, among 
the most illustrious converts to w'liich were the Chak tril>e. 

*He was the son of Ibrahim M5kri wlio was minister in chief to Muham- 
mad Shah during his second reign. Abdflr Makri his son played a consider- 
able part in the stirring events of this time and was eventuaflv driven from 
court by the intr^nes of the minister >^lik KAji. He went’ to India and 
incited Mbar to the conquest of Kajdiniir, ? Fearing that the inhabiUnts would 
be oppose^ to the foreign rule of the">fughal$v the enthronement of Nfiauk 
the son of .JbrAhim was adopted as a pretext to conciliate the Kashmiris, who, 
on his instalment in anthofity, ilismfssed the treops of Dfliiar with conciliatorv 
gifts. 

* Brollier of the Emperor, governor of Kabul and QatidahAr, to whom 
Iluiiinyun had ceded the government of the PanjAb and the Indus frontier. 
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Sikandar KMn and Mirza Haidar advanced into Kashmir 
at the head of 10,000 troops by way of Tibet and Lar, 
and taking an enormous b<Mty retir^ after a short time 
under terms of peace. In the year A.H. 948 (1641-2) 
Mirza Haidar, by command of Huma3nin a second time 
entered Kashmir, guided by some of the natives of that 
country, as has been related in former accounts, and took 
possession of a part of Great Tibet. Kaji Chak came to 
Hindustan and bringing with him the aid of an army from 
Sher Khan, engaged Mirza Haidar but was defeated. The 
Mirza won over the Kashmiris by peaceful and conciliatory 
measures, so that he succeeded in having the Khutbah read 
and the coin minted in the name of Humayun, the Kashmiris 
having previously read the Khtubah in the name of Nazuk 
Shah. 

At the present time under the sway of His Imperial 
Majesty it is the secure and happy abode of many nation- 
alities, including natives of Persia and Turkestan as well 
as of Kashmir. 


CORRECT LIST OF RULERS OF KASHMIR.* 


Historical Kings of Kashmir, 

Asoka 

Jalauka. 

Kanishka. 

Gananda III. 

Mihir KulaV 
Karkota dynasty. 

Durjabha Vardhana 
Pratapaditya II or Durla- 
bhaka. 

Chandrapida ... > ... 

Tarapida. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida 

Kuvalayapida 

Vajraditt'a 

Bappiyaka 

Prithivyapida 

Samgramapida 

Javapida 

Cippata Javapida 

• Canib. Hist 0/ India, iii. Zll-'m. 

49 


C. 260 B.C. 

627-649 A.D. 

713, 720. 

736, 747. 

Kalhana’.s Chronicle un- 
attested by coin or 
other evidcni'c. 

end of the f^tli Centni',' 
826-838. 
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AjiCapida 

860/1. 

Anangapida 

Utpalapida 

Line of Utpala 

865/866—939 A.D. 

Utpala 

died 853. 

Sukhavarman ... 

r. 855-56. 

Avantivarman ... 

856-883. 

Sankaravarman 

883-902. 

GopMvarman 

902-904. 

Sankata 

rule for 10 days in 904. 

Sugandha , Gopalvarman ’ s 
widow 

defacto ruler 904- '6. 

Partha 

906-921. 

Pangu 

921-923. 

Chakra varman ... 

923-933, 935-937. 

Suravarman I ... 

933-934. 

Unmattavanti ... 

937-939. 

Suravarman II ... 

939.* 

Line of Viradeva ... 

939-949. 

Yasaskaradeva ... 

939-948. 

Sangramadeva ... 

948-49. 

Line 0 / A bhinava ... 

949-1003. 

Parvagupta 

949-950. 

Kshemagupta(Didda-Kshema) 

950-958. 

Abhimanyu 

958-972. 

Nandigupta 

973. 

Tribhuvana 

973-975. 

Bhimagupta 

975-980. 

Didda 

980-81—1003. 

Lohara dynasty ... 

1003-1171. 

Sangramaraja ... 

1003-1028 A.D. 

Hariraja 

Rule for 22 days. 

Ananta 

1028-1063 A.D. 

Kalasa 

1063-1089. 

tJtkarsa 

1089. 

Harsa 

1089-1101. 

Period of civil war and inter- 
necine strife ... 

1101-13.89. 

tJccala ... ... 

1101- M. 

Salhana 

1111-12. 

Sussala ... .;. 

1112-28. 

Jayasinha 

1128-1155. 

Paramanuka ... 

1165-1165. 

Van^ideva ., 

1165-1171. 
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Line of Buppddeva 
Bupp^eva 
Jassaka 
Jagadeva 
Rajadeva 

Sangramadeva ... -- 
Ramadeva 
Laksmandeva ... 


Sinhadeva 

Tibetan dynasty 
Rinchana 
Udyandeva 
Kotadevi 

Muslim Sultans of Kashmir. 
Shamsuddin Shah 
Jamshed .... 
Alauddin 
Shihabuddin 
Qutbuddin 
Sikandar 
All Shah 
Zaiti'Ul-abidin . . . 

Haidar Shah 

Hasan Shah 
Muhammad Shah 

Fath Shah 
Ibrahim Shah, I 
NazUk Shah 
Shamsuddin Shah 

A new line. 

Mirza Haidar Shah 
Ibrahim Shah ... 

Ismail Shah 
Habib Shah 
Ghazi Shah 

Nasiruddin Husain Shah 

Ali Shah 

Lohar Chakk . . . 

Yusuf Shah 
YaqubShah 


1171-1286. 

1171-1180. 

1180-98. 

1198-1212-13. 

1212-13-1236. 

1236-62. 

1262-73. 

1273-86. 

1286-1301. 


1320-23. 

1323-38. 

1338. 

1346-1349. 

1349- 1350. 

1350- 69. 

1359-1378. 

1378-1394. 

1394-1416. 

1416-1420. 

1420-1470. 

1470— Dec. 1471 or 

Jany. 1472. 

1472-1489. 

1489, 1497, i.499-1626, 
1629-1634. 

1489-1497, 1498-99 

1626- 27. 

1627- 29, 1640, 1661-62. 
1634-1640. 

Nov. 1640-1551. 
1562-65. 

1666- 67. 

1667- 61. 

1661-1563, 64. 
1664-1669-70. 

1670-1579. 

1579-80. 

1579, 1680-86. 

1686-89. 
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Peoples of Kashmir 

Bakhri — a clan claiming Rajput origin, found in several 
districts of the Pahjab, converted to Islam by Bahauddin 
Zakariya, Rose, Glossary of Panfab tribes and castes, 
II, 39. 

Khasa — Khasaka tribe, mod. Khakhas, Stein, Chron, II, 
519. 

Khawar — Var. Kahu, — Either Kahoi, a Jat clan found in 
Amritsar and Multan, or Kahut, another Jat clan 
found in Gujrat and Rawalpindi districts. Rose, 245. 

Khamash — Rose mentions a Jat clan Khamah, resident 
in Multan, ibid, 491. 

Bat, Bhat, or Bhatta, — ^Jarrett’s classification of them as 
Muhammadans is not tenable, for there are> Hindu 
Bhats as well. Rose, ibid, 94-1^1. 

Kambah — Kamboh, “one of the finest cultivating tribes” 
found also in the Panjab, claiming, descent from Raja 
Karan and saying that their ancestor fled to Kashmir. 
They belong to different religious pursuasions. Rose, 
II, 442-446. 

Doni — Either Dhunia, a weaver caste or Dun, so called 
from Duhna to milk, hence milkman. Rose, II, p. 251. 

Chak — Either a Kamboh clan or a sept of Jats, Rose, II, 
p. 146. 

Shal — conjectured Chahal, Rose, III. 

Sij’ahi — Sahi ?, sometimes pronounced Chhahi in Ludhi- 
ana, a Jat tribe claiming descent from Solar Rajputs, 
Rose, III, p. 342. Shahiya? 

Rawar — is it Rayar, a Jat clan of Amritsar? Rose, III, 
332. 

Sahasu- Sahasni ?, a Jat clan of Amritsar, Rose, III, 342. 

Thakur — representing the high-caste population of 
Kashmir, Rose, III, p. 326-329. 
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NOTES ON PLACES IN KASHMIR. 

(Compiled by Prof. N. B. Roy) 

P. 361. Qambar Ver — possibly the hill of Kamelana 
Kotta (anc. Kramavarta), a watch-station on the Pir Pantsal 
range. Stein, Chron.' II, 292. 

P. 362. Hasti Bhanj — Stein (Chron. Book I, n. 302) 
derives the name from Sanskrit hasti, elephant and W. 
Panjabi vanj to go. He describes this route in 
1896, pp. 376 sq., Chron. II, 394. 

Tangtalah — 6 miles n. of Pir Pantsal pass. For de- 
tails Stein (Chron. II, 398). 

P. 366. Behat — Vyatli or Vitasta, embodiment of Paf- 
vati. Stein, Bk. I, 29, its legendary origin and course above 
Srinagar. Chron. II, 411, 416. Cam. Hist. Ind., Ill, 
286. 

Mar — ancient name Mahasarit. (Stein, Chron. ii. 
416). This stream drains the Dal lake to the east 
of the city of Srinagar, and carries off the surplus waters 
of the lake towards the Vitasta (Jhelum). 

Lacham-Kul — canal of Srinagar (Stein, Chron. II, 
467)... 

Sayyid AH Hamadoni, — For anecdotes about him, 
Vigne, I, 82-83; shrine, Moorcroft, II, 120, Percy Brown, 
IJ. 83. 

P. 367. Brang — modern Bring. 

Sendhhrar — mod. Sundbrar. Stein identifies it with 
the spring of the goddess Samdhya. The spring flows dur- 
ing uncertain periods in the early summer, three times in 
the day and three times in the night. (Chron. I, note 33. 
Chron. II). Sendhbrar — Vigne writes about this tirtha 
saying,— on the 16th of Har (corresponding to 13th June), 
several thousand people are assembled, nearly naked — and 
wait for the rising of the water; those who are nearest to it, 
shaking peacock’s feather over it as an act of enticement 
and veneration. When the basin per^ptibly begins to fill, 
the immense multitude exclaim Sondi, Sondi, (it appears), 
and then they fill their brazen water-vessels,_ drink and per- 
form their ablutions and return towards their home. Read 
Bernier’s description, Travels, Brock’s ed., II, p. 163. 

P. 367. Kokar Nag — a tirtha in the Bring valley, 
situated a mile above thfe village of Bidar. The seven foun- 
tains inside the temple, mentioned by Abul Fazl, are the 
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spring now known as Sweda -Nag. (Stein, 1899, J.A.S.B., 
181, Chron. II, 469. 

Iron mine — ^Located by Vigne, I, 337, he describes the 
route from Shahabad to Sof>ahun where the principal or 
in fact, the only iron works of the valley are to be seen. 

Vej Brar — modem Vija-brar, one of the most famous 
tirthas oi Kashmir, so called from the ancient shrine of Siva 
Vijayeshwar. The place being situated on the way to Mar- 
tand and Amaraath, is much frequented even at the present 
day. (Stein, pp. 173-175. Chron. H, 463). 

P. 358. Nandi-marg — a beautiful mountain down 
situated on the eastern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range,* about 
12 miles s.e. of Supyan, 33. 34 N. 75 E. Bates, Kashmir 
Gazetteer, 287. Vigne, I, 299. 

Pampur — mod. Pampar, ancient Padma-pur, the chief 
place of the Vihi pargana. Stein, Chron. II, 450: Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 167. 

P. 359. Zewan — mod. Zevan, ancient Jaya-van, in the 
Vihi pargana. Here is a pool sacred to Talbihaka, the lord 
of snakes, which is visited annually by pilgrims. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 166, Chron. Bk. I, 220 note, 166). 

Khriu — mod'. Khruv, ancient Khaduvi. Stein noted an 
abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv, and a 'mysti- 
cal diagram called Sayambhu chakra, above the village 
which is held sacred to Jvalamukhi Durga, Chron. II, 459. 

Maru Adwin — Madivad-van valley situated along 
the range that forms the eastern frontier of Kashmir, 
running from the Zoji-la almost due south towards Kasta- 
war. (Stein, Chron: II, 435). Vigne {Travels, i. 354) 
noticed here a tank, 100 yards square. 

Achh Dal — ^misreading for Achabal, a short distance 
from ,Sundabrar. Here was formerly a country-house of 
the kings of Kashmir, and then of the Mughal Emperors. 
See Bernier’s Travels. 

Khattar — mod. Kutahar, in the valley of Arapath or 
Harsapath which opens to the east of Islamabad. Stein 
derives the word from Kapateshwar, a tirtha on the 
southern side of the valley close to the village of Kother. 
(Stein, J.A.S.B., 179, Chron. 11, 467). 

Kotihar — mod. Kother, i^ar Achabal. Here is the 
deep spring of Papa-sudan (or Remover of sin), mentioned 
by Kalhan*. Siva is believ^ to have shown himself here 
in the disguise of pieces of wood floating on the water. 
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(Stein, 179). The route to this tirtha is describ- 

ed fully by Vigne (i. 351). 

Wular — Vular, ancient Holada. It is situated in the 
pargana of the same name, comprising the valley oijening 
to the n.e. of the Vitasta, between Dachunpor and Vihi 
(Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 306, II, 460, J.A.S.B. p. 168) 

Matan — Martand tirtha. situated in tlie eastern por 
tion of the Lidar valley, at a distance of about 2 miles from 
Islamabad. For a description of its most famous temple, 
Vigne (i. 385-391), Moorcroft (ii, 255-256), Percy Brown 
(Ind. Arch.\ 181), Stein {J.A.S.B., 176-178). 

P. 360. Well of Babylon -The reference is to the im- 
prisonment of two angels, Harut and Marut, in a well in 
Demavand for their submission to sin and temptation. 
{Encyclo. Islam, ii. 272). Vigne says that at a distance of 
150 yards from the temple there was the residence of a faqir 
whose duty was to superintend the existence of a well called 
the Chah-uBabul. {Travels, I, 361). 

Kharwar-para — mod. Khovur-pur. T^e .source men- 
tioned here is a small river that feeds the northern 
branch of the principal tributary of the Behat. (vStein, 
Chron. II, 465). 

Dachchhin-para — mod. Dachunpor, a district situated 
east of the confluence of the Vita.sta and the Gambhira, 
and comprising the whole western side of the Lidar valley, 
and also the low-lying tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Visoka. fStein, J.A.S.B., 170, Stein. 
Chron. II. 461). 

Amarnath — Situated north of the Lidar valley but 
south of the high peak, (about 10 miles east-.south of Zoji- 
La) that marks the eastern boundary of Kashmir. Por a 
description of this tirtha which is the most popular of 
Kashmirian pilgrimage places, read, Stein, J.A.S.B., p. 
94, 163-4, Chron. Vigne, II, 7-8, Moorcroft, II, pp. 252-53. 

Pi 361. Dal lake — Situated east of Srinagar, and form- 
ing one of the most favoured spots of the Srinagar valley. 
The floating gardens which covered its surface in Abul 
Fazl’s time are described bv Stein, J.A.S.B., 105, Chron. 
II, 417, Moorcroft, II. 11'5, 137-140, Vigne, II, 90-91, ^ 
Drew, Jammu and Kashmir, 186. 

Thid — ancient Thed which was adorned by king 
Aryaraja with mathas, divine images and lingas. Stein, 
Chron. II, 135. The seven springs mentioned by Abul Fazl 
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still exist, but other remains do not, Stein, 1879, 

Chron: II, 464. 

Shalamar — Shalimar, this bagh along with Nishat and 
Nasim, form the three most delightful places on the Dal 
lake, Drew, History of Jammu and Kashmir, 187, described 
by Vigne, Travels, Vol. II, 100-101, Stein, Chron. II, 456 
fn. 

Ishibari — ^mod. Isabar, lying a short distance from the 
Nishat garden and Suresvari Ksetra, ptill sacred to Durga- 
Suresvari who is worshipped on a high crag to the east of 
the village. Of the several springs in and albout Isabar, two 
are mentioned by Abul Fazl, — Suryasiur and Shakamag, 
one of them might be what is stated by Stein to be Gupta- 
ganga, forming the chief attraction of the place and filling 
an ancient stone-lined tank in the centre of the village, 
Stein, J.A .S.B., p. 161, Stein, Chron. II, 456. 

Rambal — ^mod. Ranyal, anc. Hiranyapur, north of 
Srinagar, situated at the foot of the ridge running 
down to the opening of the Sindh Valley. Stein mentions 
the existence of a spring to the south of the village. Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 163, Chron. II, 466. 

P. 362. Banihal — anc. Bansala. Stein says nothing 
about the temple of Durga mentioned by Abul Fazl, but he 
refers to a group of peaks sacred to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. (Stein, J.AS.B., 71, Chron. II. 393). The pass of the 
same name has always been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the Upper Chenab valley and the eastern 
Panjab hill states, Chron. II, 392. 

Ver — Old name of Shahabad pargana, comprising the 
valley of the Sandran river (Stein, Chron. II, 469). 

Vemag — Situated in the Sandran valley. The stone 
temples of Abul Fazl’s time have disappeared ; their mate- 
rials having been partly used for the construction <rf a fine 
stone enclosure which Jahangir built around the spring. 
(Stein, J.A.S.B., 182, Chron. II, 411, 469. Vigne, Travels, 
i. 332. Moorcroft, ii. 249). 

Kambar — ^Bates mentiohs a village Kammar in the 
Shahabad valley, near the left bank of the Sandran river. 
Below this village lies at preK^t the ziarat of Qadam Rasul. 
Kas. Gaz , 223, nothing is said. about the spring. 

Devsar— mod. Devasar, anc. Deva-saras, drained by 
the Visoka'. (Stein, /..4.5.B.. 183, Ckf»n. IT. 470). 
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Balau — probably anc. Bilava, about 4 miles north-east 
of Drabgam, Stein, Chfon. II, 473. 

Veshau — ^mod. Visoka. Stein refers to a place named 
Gudar where a small stream called the Godavari falls down 
the hill, as a tirtha of some repute (J.A.S.B., 184). 

Kuthar — ^Jarrett suggests Kausar-nag, a lake two miles 
long described by Stein (/.4'5.B., 71). Stein, Chron. IJ, 
393. 

P. 363. Shukroh — Jarrett’s identification with Zuyru 
(4 m. n. of the capital) is far-fetched. Stein identifies it with 
the modern Sukru, where the ancient tirtha of Kalyanpur 
(mod. Kalampur) still stands, on the high road from Pir 
Pantsal to Srinagar. The fountain of the Ain is that at 
the mod. Buda-brar (anc. Bheda-giri). fStein, J.A.S.B., 
186). 

Nila-nag: — situated in a valley between two spurs 
descending from the Pir Pantsal range. Stein points 
out that Abul Fazl has here made the mistake of transfer- 
ring to this spring the legends of the famous Nila-nag at 
Vemag. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 190, Chron. II, 476). 

Biruwa — mod. Biru (anc. Bahurupa), situated west of 
Dunts arid towards the Pir Pantsal range. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 
192). 

Halthal — Halathal in Yech. Stein took it for Salasthal 
{Chron. II, 476). 

Lar — anc. Lahara, comprises the whole of the valleys 
drairied by the Sind and its tributaries; (Stein, Chron. II, 
488). 

P. 364. Shahab-ud-dinpur — Shadipur, at the conflu- 
ence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu, (Stein, Chron. II, 379). 

Tulmula — mod. TulatntU (anc. Tulamalya) situated in 
the midst of the Sind delta. According to Stein, the spring • 
here is still l^ld sacred. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 210, Chron. II, 
488). 

Satpur — 

Bhutesar — in the narrow gorge of the Kankanai river, 
which flows past the south foot of the spur. Two miles 
above Vangath ate found the ruins of some 17 temples of 
various size and dimension. These ruins were id^mtified by 
Stein with the temple of Bhutesar. (Stein, J.A :>.B., 211). 

Khoihama — mod. Khuyahom (anc. Khuyi. irama) stret- 
ching in a semi-circle round the north shore of the Volur 
lake. (Stein, Chron. II, 41^, J.AS.B,, 209). 

60 
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Volur lake — anc. Mahapadmasaras, 12 kos n.w. of 
Srinagar, a most striking physical feature in the western 
portion of Kashmir. For details, Stein, Chron, II, 423, 
Moorcroft, II, 111. 

Zain Lanka — ^built by Sultan Zain-ul-abidin, in the 
midst of the Volur lake. (Stein, Chron. TI, 423).^ Describ- 
ed by Moorcroft, II, 224. 

Machhamu — Stein suggests that the village oi'^ata- 
sum represents it, though there is a pargana of the nanie 
Manchahom. {Chron. II, 477). 

Paraspur — anc. Parihaspur, the capital of Lalitaditya. 
The plateau on which it stood, is “about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth is not much over a 
mile.’’ The Badrihel canal bounds it on the north. In 
the S.W. part are the ruins of two large temples, much 
decayed but still showing dimensions which considerably 
exceed those of the great temple of Martand. On that part 
of the Udar which lies to the n.e. and towards the Badrihel 
nala, there is a whole series of ruined structures. The four 
great temples of Vishnu Parihasa-Keshava, Mukta- 
Keshava, Mahavaraha, and Govardhan-dhara, as well as 
the Bajvihar with its colossal image of Buddiia, must all be 
looked for among the ruins. Kxtremely decayed condition.’’ 
(Stein, Chron. TI, 477, sec. iv, 194-204). 

P. 360. Kamraj — anc. Kranxa-rajya, as distinguish- 
ed from Maraj (Madhya-rajya). In modern times it de- 
signates only the parganas to the we.st and north-west of the 
Volur lake (Stein, Chron. II, 436). 

Trahgam — anc. Tri-^ami, mod. Trigatn, 1-J miles n.e. 
of the Para.spur ruins. (Stein, Chron. 71, 329, 479). 

Kargon — Kherigam, a .short wav from Sardi (Stein, 
C/iron. li, 2ft0). 

Soyam — ^^(derived from Su^ayambhu) half a mile .south- 
west of the village of Nichahom, in the Machipur pargana, 
where volcanic phenomena are ob.served in a shallow hollow 
formed between banks of clay and sand, Hot vapours issue 
from fissures in the ground. (Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 
34). 

Haehamun— mod. Haydnom, on the pilgrim route to 
Sarada (Stein, Chron. II, 280, 486). 

Padmate— miswritten for Madinati ( = Madhumati). 
Stein suggests that Abul Fazl here confuses the Madhumati 
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with the Kishanganga, which (latter) alone flows from the 
Dard country. The notice of gold being fo\md in the river, 
clearly refers to the Kishanganga, which drains a moun- 
tain region still known as auriferous. (Stein, Chron. II, 
247). 

Djirdu — mod. Dard.- 

Sarada tirtlia — situated on a small hill above the 
junction of the Kishanganga and the Madhumati. 
(Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 37, for temple ii. 284-287). 

P. 368. Phak — comprising the tract lying between the 
east shore of the Anchiar, the range towards the Sind valley 
and the hills which enclose the Dal on the east and the south. 

Khattar — Kutahar pargana, comprising the vallej 
Arupath or Harsapatha opening to the east of Islamabad. 
Stein, Chron. Vol. II, p. 467. 

Matan — comprising the plateau on which the temple 
of Martand stands. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 466. 

P. 369. Adwin — ^Adavin, lies north of Divasar, reach- 
ing from the western end of Khur-Naravao to the lower 
course of the Visoka. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 471. 

Itch = Yech — anc. Iksika, comprises the tract to the 
immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Stein, Chron. II, 476. 

Batu — Bot, adjoining Adavin on the north-east, Stein, 
Chron. II, 472. 

Devsar — Divasar, adjoins the pargana of Shahabad Ver 
on the west and comprises the tract, of alluvial plain drained 
b 3 ' the Vesau, Stein, Chron. II, 470. 

Zinahpur — Zainapur, comprising the northernmost 
portion of Adawin, Stein, Chron. II, 471. 

Soparsaman — Suparsamun, comprising the villages 
lying at the foot of the spurs descending into the plain west 
and north-west of Supij^an. Stein, Chron. II, 472. 

Nagam — (anc. Nagram), situated north of Chrath 
Pargana, Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Zinahkar — Zaingir, comprises the fertile .Karewa tract 
between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur River, 
Stein, Chron. II, 487. 

Khoihama — Khuyahom, stretches in a semi-circle 
round the north shore of the Volur lake. Stein, Chron II, 
488, Bates, 233. 

P_. 370, Indarkol — ^Mod. Andarkoth, (anc. Jayapura) 
comprises the marshy tract south of the Volur. Stein, 
Chron II, 480). 
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Paraspor — comprising the well-defined little tract lying 
between the marshes on the left bank of the Vitasta imme- 
diately to the south-west of Shadipur. Stein, Chron. II, 
300. According to Stein, the Paraspor Udar, until some 
sixteen years ago, continued to form a separate pargana, 
ibid, p, 333. 

Patan — ^Anc. Samkarapur, situated on the direct road 
between Srinagar and Baramula. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 
481. 

Bankal^ — ^Bangil, anc. Bhangila, situated between Firoz- 
pur and Patan, sloping down from the mountains to the 
morass on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

Telkam — ^Tilgama, a very small pargana, adjoins 
Patan. 

Dinsu — ^Dunts, west of Yech and close to Srinagar 
Stein, Chron. II, 470. 

Sair-ul-Mawazi — lying on the left bank of the Vitasta 
with Chrath. Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Khoi — ^Khuhy, north of Patan and Tilagam. 

Karohan — Karnav, anc. Karnaha, north-west of Kash- 
mir lying between the Kishanganga and the Kajanag range. 
Stein, Chron. II, 406. 

P. 378. Solomon’s Hill — mod. Takht-Sulaiman, anc. 
Gopadri. The temple referred to is the shrine of Siva 
Jyesthesvara, built on the summit by Gopaditya; for the 
description of this tirtha, Stein, Chron. II, 169. 



PAK1,I AND ^AT 897 

Sarkar of PakU. 

Its length is 35 and its breadth 26 kos. It is bounded 
on the east by Kashmir, on the north by Kator,' on the 
south by the territory of the Gdkhars, and on the west by 
Atak Benares. Timur left a few troops to hold this tract, 
and their descendants remain there to this day. Snow lies 
peipetualH’ on these mountains and at times falls on the 
plains. The period of winter is longer than the summer. 
The rainfall is somewhat similar to Hindustan. It is 
watered by three rivers, the Kiskan Ganga, the Bihat and 
the Sindh. The language of the country differs from that 
of Kashmir, Hindustan or Zabulistan. Vetches and barley 
are the principal crops. Apricots, peaches and walnuts 
grow wild, it not being the custom to plant fruit trees. 
Game and horses, camels and buffaloes are of middling 
account : goats and poultry, plentiful. The rulers of this 
district generally paid tribute to Kashmir. 


Sarkar of Sawdd (Swat). 

It comprises three districts, those of Bimbar Swat and 
Bajaur. The first is 16 kos long by 12 broad and is bounded 
by Pakli on the east, Kator and Kdshghar^ *on the north, 
Atak Benares on the south and Swat on the west. Two 
roads approach it from Hindustan, viz., the Sherkhdni pass 
and the Balandari Kotal; although both routes are difficult 
to traverse, the first is the more rugged. 

The second district (Swat) is 40 kos in length by 6 to 
16 in breadth. On the east Ifes Bimbar; to the north Kator 
(Kunar) and Kdshghar ; to the south Bigrdm^ and on the 
west Bajaur. It possesses many defiles. Near the Damghar 
pass which leads to Kdshghar is the town of Moiglor* the 


* Fcrislita says {p. 144) that Kattor or Kat/tr is a place of note in the 
Kafiristiin country, but in the maps Kunar occupies a corresponding position. 

* By Kfishghar cannot be meant the well-known town trf K, Turkestan 
which is too far removed, but Chitral or Kashkar, which, accrjnling to Rrskine, 
(HUhar's Memoirs) is a corruption of Ka.shghar with the territory of which 
ii was long included. The Kaski or Akiiassa rcf^io of Ptolemy heyond Mount 
Iniaus has perhaps given its name To both Kashghar and Kashmir. 

3 Bigrdm is said by Cunningham (p. 29) to- signify “tlie city” /'ur cxceUcticc 
and is applied to 3 other ancient sites near Kabul, Jahlhlhad aiul Peshawar. 
Masson derives the name from the Turkt bi or be “chief” and tlie Hindi 
gram. 

* Man glaur was the capital of TdySna, the Sanskrit name for tlie modern 
(listricts of Pan j kora, Bajaur, Swat and Buner. It is mentioned hy Hui-n Thang 
•1 Mung-kie-!i or Mangalu. 
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residence of the govenunr. It is entered by two routes from 

Hindustan, viz., the passes of Malkand Baj 

and Sherkhdnah. It has no extremes of heat or cold, an^ 
though snow falls, it does not lie in the plains for more than 
three or four days ; in the mountains it is perpetual. It is 
springtime here during the periodical rains of Hindustan. 
Rainfall occurs and the spring and autumn are very delight- 
ful. Its flora are those of Turkestan and India* wild 
violets and narcissus covering the meadows, and various 
kinds of fruit trees grow wild. Peaches and pears are excel- 
lent, and fine hawks and falcons are obtained. It also pos- 
sesses an iron mine. 

The third district (Bajaur) is 25 kos in length by 6 to 
10 in breadth. On the east lies Swat, on the north Kator 
and Kashghar, on the south Bigram, and on the west Kuner 
(and) Nurkil.' Numerous passes lead from Kabul. 

An ancient mausoleum* exists here, and there is a 
strong fortress which is said to be the residence of the 
governor. Amir Sayyid Ali Hamadani died here and his 
body was conveyed to Khutlan by his last testament. Its 
climate is similar to that of Swat, but the extremes of cold 
and heat are greater. It has only three roads, one from 
Hindustan called Ddnishkol, and two from Kabul, one 
called Samaj and the other Kuner and Nurkil, the easiest 
of these being Ddnishkol. Adjoining this and between the 
mountains and the Indus and Kabul rivers, is a plain, 30 
kos in length by 20 to 26 kos in breadth. 

The whole of this tract of hill and plain is the domain 
of the Yusujzai clan. In the time of Mirzd Ulugh Beg of 
Kabul, they migrated from Kabul to this territory and 
wrested it from the Sultans who affected to be descended 
from a daughter of Alexander Bicomutus. It is said that 
this monarch left some of his treasures in these parts with 
a few of his kindred and to this day the descendants of this 
band dwell in these mountains and affect to show their 
genealogical descent from Alexander.* 


• Brskine states that Kun^r and Hmrgu torm another Tninan situated in 

the midst of Kaiirist&n which fornM ^ bpfndary. Nur^cril. says Baber, lies 
on the west and Kuner on the east 6f ttie:4Cheglian sarai or Klimeh river, 
p. 143. *^4 

• The text is here confused, and the tran; lation has reen made after 
correction from Babur’s Memoirs, 

• See Blphinstone’s Cabal. App. C, p. 617. 
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Under the present ever-during Imperial sway, of the 
lawless inhabitants of this country, some have been put to 
death, others imprisoned, while some happily dwell under 
their tribal rule. 

Sarkdr of Dour, Banu and Isakhel. 

This territory is to the south-east of Kabul, and is 
inhabited entirely by Afghans. It is the principal settle- 
ment of the Shirani, Kararani and Waziri tribes. 

Sarkdr of Qandahdr. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
Qaldt Banjdrah to Ghor and Gharjistdn' is. 300 kos : its 
breadth from Sind to Farah is 260 kos. On its east lies 
Sind : to the, north Ghor and Gharjistdn ; on the south Siwi, 
and on the west Farah; Kabul and Ghaznin on the north- 
east. Its mountains are covered with perpetual snow which 
seldom falls in the city. 

Eighteen dinars make a tumdn, and each tumdn is 
equivalent to 800 dams [=Rs. 20]. The tumdn of Khura- 
san is equal in value to 30 rupees and the tumdn of Iraq 
to 40.* 

Grain is for. the most part taken in kharwdrs, the 
kharwdr being equivalent to 40 Qandahari man, or 10 of 
Hindustan. 

The capital of the district is Qandahdr. Its longitude is 
107° 40', and the latitude 33° 40'. It has two forts. The 
summer heats are extreme and the cold in winter is incon- 
siderable, but the i<Je-pits are filled in December and 
January. Once in three or four years a fall of snow occurs 
and is hailed with delight. Flowers and fruits .ire in 
abundance. Its wheat is extremely white, and is sent as a 
present of value to distant countries. At a distance of five 
kos is a hill called Azhdarkoh (the Dragon Hill) in which 
is a wonderful cave known as the Cave of Jamshid. People 


•Its limits are defined by Kr.skine, (p. 152), within Herat on the we.st, 
Parah on the sonth and Ghqr on the east Encvclo. Islam, ii. 141, gives 
''Ghardjistan, a tract on the upper valley of the Murghab in .Xfijhan Turkis- 
tan, , . . the country now occupied by the Firoz KHiis.’* [J. S.] 

- • Tumiin. Uncyclo. Islam, iv. In the period of Mongol tlon;inion. 

the tiyrtdn was iO.OOO dinars raflO, 000 dirhems. Value varied from o nnlry t*' 
country. 
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enter with lighted lamps, but the oppression of its atmos- 
phere prevents exploration of its extent. Bight kos from 
Qaldt is a large mountain in the side of which is a huge csave 
called Ghdr i Shdh (the King’s Cave). Within it are two 
natvural columns, one of which touches the roof of the cave 
and is 30 yards high. Water flows down it and enters a basin 
at its foot. The other is 11 yards in height. The waters of 
the Hirmand (Helmand) which rises between Balkh, and 
Kabul, flow in this direction along the skirts of the moun- 
tains. The meaning of Hirmand is ‘abounding in blessings’ . 
Mauldnd Muinu*ddin in his history of Kurasan records that 
it feeds a thousand streams. At a distance of 16 kos is a 
mountain, at the base of which is an area of land called Hatil 
[Tanil], formerly full of watercourses, where melons are 
grown in great quantity and perfection. The mountain has 
several clear springs. There is also an iron-mine, and at 
the foot of the mountain is an iron-foundry for the smelting 
of the ore, a work of ancient times. 

West of Qandahar is a long torrid tract of country, 
[Garmsir) through which flows the Hirmand. One side of 
it touches the Ddwar^ territory, and on the other Sistdn 
There are many forts and much cultivation on both sides of 
the river. In this neighbourhood once stood a large city, 
the residence of the Sultans of Ghor, and many ruins still 
exist of the palaces of its ancient kings. 

Between the Hirmand and Qandahar is the well-known 
city of Maimand, described in old astronomical tables. 

Wheat and barley are called Safedbari.' The jarib of 
sixty (square) yards is used for measurements, but they 
reckon 30 j-ards of this according to the Hijdzi jarib, each 
yard of 24| digits, the gaz there in use ; equal altogether to 
54 gaz of Qandahar. In the exchequer, out of every ten 
khar'ji'drs, two are taken for the minister of finance on 
account of revenue and jihdt ce.sses. Cultivation is reckoned 
under seven heads. In the regi.sters, the best kind of land 
is marked with an Min [Arabic letter] and calculating the 


* DtTtf’ar or Zamin Dtiivar. lies west of the Helm^TKl, below the hills, 
S.W. Afphani.stan. 

’ Var. and O. .^afcdtari, T am tJisposed to think the marRinol reading 
correct and that it ivhitc crops tn contradi.stinctioii to' the sabzbari or 

X’rccn crops that follow lov.cr down, though it is not .easy to see why rice 
should reiterated to the .crrveii, rather than the white class. There are. 
however, two kinds of shilli rice, the white requiring deep water and tlie red 
needing only a moist soil. 
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produce of each jarib at 3 kharwdt;s, 24 man are taken as 
revenue. Thus ; 


No. 

Kind of land<- 

I^tin^ishing 

Marks. 

**Arabic letter. 

1 Produce in 

1 Kharwdr s. 

Revenue in 
mans 

1 

Best. 

*ain 1 

3 

24 

2 

Best and Medium. 

tot *ain i 


20 

3 

Medium. 

toi 

2 

10 

4 

Medium and Poor. 

dal toi 

n 

12 

5 

Poor. 

dal 


8 

6 

Poor and Poorest. 

dal-dal, dal 

30 man. 

0 

7 ' 

Poorest. 

dal-dal 

8 

4 


But if the husbandman is incapable of sustaining this 
class of assessment, the produce is divided into three heaps, 
two of which are taken by the tenant, and the third is again 
subdivided into three shares, two of which go to the revenue 
department and the third is charged to incidental expenses. 

The revenue from grapes also is taken by agreement 
and by paying a special rate. In the latter case experts 
appraise the average outturn of the vineyard and exact 4 
bdbaris ror each kharwdr. Under the reigns of Babar and 
Humayun the rate was fixed at 2 bdbaris and 4 tangahs. 
The babari is one miskdl weight and 2^ are equivalent to 
the rupee. Besides these three (wheat, barley, grapes), 
up'^n nine other articles called sabzbari, 7^ bdbaris are taken 
for every jarib, formerly rated at 6 bdbaris, viz., rice (Shali), 
musk-melons, water-melons, cucumbers, onions, turnips, 
carrots and lettuce. On other crops than these, two bdbaris 
were formerly taken, the TurkomaUs exacting three. 

In the torrid tract (above-mentioned, between Dawar 
and Sistan),^ t^ sa/adbari crops are divided into three heaps 
according to the Qandahar custom and all crops paying 
special rates are registered under the 'Ain and Tot class 
(No, 2), and^for every jarib, 60 man of the torrid tract 
(Gartusir) equalling 20 man of Qandah^, are taken. The 
htvarwdr of this dis^ct is 1(X) man, equivalent to 10 man of 
Hindustin. Grapes are treated in the same manuer as at 
Qandahar. All articles under Sabzbari, pay two babaris on 
each jfafth. 

In the Dawar tract, produce under sa/edban is appor- 
tioned in three heaps al daacribed above and the exch^uer 
receives for every 4 jaribs, one kharwdr weight of DSaifar, 
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which, is equavalent to one kharwar and ten *Man of 
Qandahar, and for other produce, one kharwar on three 
jarihsj 

Sarkar of Qandahar. 

Containing 24 Mahalsr Revenue 8,114^ tumans, 89,600 
dinars: 45,776 sheep: 46 Balochi horses; 3,762,977 khar- 
wars of grain; 420 man of rice ; 2 kharwars of flour ; 20 man 
of clarified butter. It furnishes 18,876 Cavalry and 26,260 
Infantry. Qandah^ city— 6,270 iumdns in cash; 86,120 
kharwars of corn ; 650 horse ; 1,000 foot. 

Dependencies east of Qandahar. 

Territory of Dnki,' has a fort of unbaked brick. 6 tumans in 
money ; 1,800 kharwars <rf grain ; 12,000 sheep ; 
16 Balochi horses; Afghans of the Tarin and 
and Kakar tribes ; 600 horse, and 1,000 foot. 

,, of Pashang; has an old fort of unbaked brick. 83 
tumans in money; 8,200 sheep; 500 kharwars 
of grain ; 1,600 horse and 1,600 foot. 

,, of ShSl, has a mud fort ; 4| tumans in money ; 940 
sheep; 780 kharwSrs of grain i Afghans of 
Kast and Baloch; 1,000 horse, and 1,(^ foot. 

,, of Mashtang, (Mastang) has a mud foit; 10 
tumans and 8,000 dinars in money ; 470 khar- 
wars in grain. Afghins of Kasi, and Baloch 
100 horse and 600 foot. 

,, ofKhelgari, 12 tumans in money; 4l5 kharwars 
of grain ; 200 horse, 800 foot. 

Tnbe of Pani, 60 sheep, an Afghan clan, 1,000 horse, 
1,000 foot. 

/ Under the Caliph^, the land-tax was usually rated at | of the produce 
of wheat and barley if the fields w*m watered by public canals; tV if irrigated 
by wheels or other artificial meuni ; slid f it altogeth^ unirrigatiNl. If arable 
land were left uncultivated, it se^s .to have paid \ 4irhem ptr farib and* th 
of probable produce. Of dates, gimMr i|rdra produce, i was tak^ either 
in kind or taoney; and i of die vida^o^whiee, fishing, pearls and gent^rally 
of products not derived from cultivation, was to be delivered in kind or paid 
in value even before the expenses had been defrayed. The dustonis and 
transit dues; f oa #|l|eh unbelievers paid a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades, uiunulecftenu idld hahdlcrsfts were also sources of public revenue, 
dtr M sm; p Mr AiMnin^ revenue legulatlbde, 

b^e<l^ set J. SaUdi^ Mughal 
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Tribe AbdflU, formerly paid revrave 1,000 sheep; fixed 
in the time the QazUbashis^ at 100 turnons, 400 
ho^, 600 foot. 

,, of A hiddli, 2,800 sheep, 5 kharuiars of butter. Afghans 
2,000 horse, 8,000 foot, 

,, of Jamandi, responsible for 11 turnons and 4,000 
dinars. Afghans, 30 horse, 20 foot. 

Surkh Rabat i Balochan, revenue included under city of 
Qandahar. 50 horse, 50 foot. 

Dependencies south of Qandah&r, 

Qalat Banfirah, has a strong mud fort. 80 Balochi horses, 
30 camels, — ^Baloch — 500 horse, 500 foot. 

Shordbdk, 1,200 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 100 'foot. 

Tribe ofBisakh, sheq). Afghans. 200 horse, 300 foot. 

,, of Mirkhani, 9 tumans in money, 3,^0 sheep. 

Afghans. 200 horse, 400 foot. 

,, of Maswani, 200 sheep. 7 * 9 on of butter Afghans. 
50 horse, 100 foot. 

Dependencies north of Qandahar. 

Territory of Qalat Tartuk [?Barluk] has a very ^ong 
mud fort. 520 tumans, 9,600 dinars in money. 4,346 
sheep; 1,171 kharwdrs (of grain?) 1 man of butter; 
1 khorwdr of rice. Ghilzai Afgnans. ^'^200 horse, 
3,820 foot. 

Hozdrah Dahlah, [£>abfui] 1,454 sheep; 20 hharwars of 
grain ; 200 horse, 500 foot. 

Haear Banf^ Banfi, [?] 160 sheep; 15 horse, 50 foot. 

T^ritwy of Taerin, has a strong fort. 15,000 sheep; 1,000 
hharwars grain. Hazarah tribe. 1,500 hco'se, 3,000 
foot. 


• lull ia the language of the country, and may be 
to or plain. • Brakine*s Bdbrr, p. 104. 

”7liis pame (QixU, bdth, bead) wat given to the seven Turkish tribes, 
44peesulatt^ of the captives released by Timur at the request of Se^u’ddin 
aiimt# of Shaikh Ismail the first- of tbs Sufiavean monarchs. To the gtati- 
dr thM Carmanian captives the Safi, iA^gUca Sophy) dynasty of Persia 
owed, its etevatioti to Uie throne. See tha fkiVth Cluster of 2daIool«*s Ws- 
imy 0 f PgrHa, Roimd the red cap was twh^ a turbaa in 12 plaits to the 
memory and in honour of the 12 ImSms. D’Herbelot. The term is applied 
generally to the Persians, and is so employed by Baber, p. 181. 
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Dependencies west of Qaiidahar. 

Territory of the torrid tract (Gamisir\. 602 futnattf « -and 
8,000 dinars in money ; 12,000 kharwars of 
grain. 200 horse, "2,000 fo6t. 

,, of Zamin Dawar,- 1,200 Wse, 1,000 foot. 

Tribe of Sidhkhanah, 42 tumans; 30 horse, 70 foot.^ 

Fort of Knshk Nakhod, has a mud fort, revenue included 
under city of Qandahar. 


Sarkdr of Kabul. 

It is situated in the third and fourth climates. Its 
length from Atak Benares on the Indus to the Hindu koh 
is 160 kos; its breadth from Qardbagh^ of Qandahar to 
Cheghan Sera, 100 kos. It is bounded on the east by Hin- 
dustan; on the north-west by the mountains and Ghor; 
between to the north lies AnderSb of Badakshan, the Hindu 
koh intervening; on the south by Farmul and Naghr. 
Adequate praise of its climate is beyond the power of pen 
to express, and although its winter is severe rather than 
moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold 
belts are so contiguous that the transition may be made 
from one to the other in a single day. Such approximation 
of summer and winter pasturage in an inhabited country is 
uncommon. Snow falls both in the plains and on the motm- 
tains ; in the former from November and on the latter from 
September : BSber states that the snowfall in the direction 
of Hindustan does not pass the crest of the Baddm 
Cashmah} This doubtless was the case in those days, but 
at the present time it extends to the crest of the Nimlah, 
and indeed as far as the Khaibar pass. Even in summer 


* According to Tiefifcnthtlcr 11 roynl miles from Ghami (abont common 
miles) on the road to Qandahftr, I, 21. The greater part of the account of 
this province It takem without acknowledgment by Abnl Past the 

Memoirs of BUbor. which should be in the hands of Uie reader for oomparisoo 
and illnstration of this brief sketch. ChenghAnserfli contains one village oaly^ 
according to BAbar, and lies in the entrance of KafiristAn. The large river 
known as the CheiighAnsarAi river comes from the north-east behind Rajanr. 
Another smaller stream from the west after flowing through a district o( 
KAflristAn, falls into it. Naghr is sbmetimes written Naghs. It is now imimowii 
but Brskine coniectniea it to have beeir on the upper course of the ittmome 
and Parmul probably Urghtta where ttse Pertien race of Parmnlis still eorist. 
Niamataniah (Dom*s HUt&rjp of ih$ p BT) says that Parmnl was 

originally the aame;,of a river rttttnhttj)betlire& the borders of Kibnrim 
Olwaiii and the dealers on its beam iiwtt called Parmnlis. See Blim- 
stone*« Cabni^ p.^^M a fuller accontit M this division of the tijiks. 

« ? ^ C^hmeh lies south of the Kabul river betweeii 

Uute RAbut end DMirikib^ Brskine. 
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time covering is needed during the nights. There are 
various delightful fruits, but the melons are not so good.' 
Agriculture is not very prosperous. The country is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, so that the suddta 
invasion of an enemy is attended with extreme difficulty. 

The Hindu koh separates Kabul from Badakshan and 
Balkh, and seven routes are employed by the people 
Turan in their marches to and fro. Three are by the 
Panjhir* (valley), the highest of which is oyer the Kh<mak 
pass; below this is Tdl, and the next lower in succession, 
B&zdrak. The best of these is Tul but it is somewhat long 
as its name implies. The most direct is over the heights of 
Bazdrak. Between the high range and Parwan are seven 
other heights called Haft Bachah {the Seven Younglings). 
Prom Anderdb two roads unite at the foot of the main pass 
and debouch (on Parwan) by the Haft Bachah. This is 
extremely arduous. Three other roads lead by Paran up 
the Ghorband valley. The nearest route is by the pass of 
Yangi-yuli,^ (the new road) which leads down to Waliydn 
and Khinjdn; another is the Qibchdk pass, also somewhat 
easy to traverse, and a third is the Shibertu. In the summer 
when the rivers rise, it is by this pass that thejr descend 
by way of Bdmidn and Tdlikdn, but in the winter the 
A bdarah route is chosen, for at this season, all other routes 
but this are closed. 


* Bfibar confirms or originates this fact, and adds that those raised from 
seed brought from Khur&san are tolerable. He praises those of Bokhara, 
but pronounces those of Aklisi, a district north of the Jaxartes, to be beyond 
comparison the best. 

* The word is so writtdi by Bfibar, bat, according to Cunningham, (p. 32), 
the true ngme is PancHir, the Arabs writing / for the Indian ch. The modern 
spelling is Panfskir, 

* 1 have corrected the inaccuracies of the text by the true readings in 
Bfiber. ^ber hitnaelf passed through BfimUln and by the Bhibertu :Kotal on 
his martm from O to Kabul in February 1507. Three of these roads, 
the r/iodoi* of Strw, leading to Bactria parted at Opiftn near CharikAr, the 
Hupuil’of Bftber, identified with Alexandria Opiana by Cunningham who gives 
the routes as follows : 

1. The north-east road, by the Panjshir valley, and over the Khftwak 
pass to AnderAb. 

2. ^e west road by the KushAn valley, and over the Hindu Kush Pass 
to Ohon, 

3. The south-west road up the Ghorband valley and over the HAjiyak 
(HA^ak) Pass tp BAmiAn. 

The first of these roads, he continues, was taken by Alexander on his 
march into Bactriana from the territory of the Paropamisadse,.^ and by -Timur 
on his invasion of India. The second road, he supposes Alexander to have 
followed on his return from Bactriana, as Strabo . mentions the choice of 
another and shorter route ove|.jthe same mountaisis. The third was taken by 
Changis Khin after his captsjtre of BAmtAn; by Moorcroft- and Bumes on 
their journey to Bokhara. 
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There is also a road leadiag from Khurasan to Qanda- 
har. which is direct and has no moirntain pass. 

Prom Hindustan five roads* are practicable. 1. Kara- 
^h, imfMch after traversing two defiles, leads to JalalabSd. 
This route is not mentioned by Baber and doubtless was not 
used in his time. 2, Khaibar, this was formerly somewhat 
difficult, but by the command of His Majesty it has been 
made easily practicable for wheeled conveyance, and at the 
present time travellers from Turan and India take this 
route. 3. Bangash which is reached by crossing the Indus 
at the Dhankot ferry. 4. Naghr. 5. F annul, by which the 
Indus must be crossed at the Chaupdrah ferry. 

Eleven languages are spoken in this province, each 
nationality using its own, viz., Turkish, Mughal, Persian, 
Hindi, Afghani, Pushtu, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, Lam- 
gbani and Arabic.' The chief trib<^ are the Hazdrahs and 
Afghans, and the pasturage of the country is in the. hands 
of these two clans. The Hazdrahs are the descendants of 
the Changhatai army, sent by Manku Qddn to the assis- 
tance of Huldku Khan. These troop were sent to these 
prts under the command of his son Nikodar Oghldn. Their 
settlements extend from Ghazni to Qandahar and from 
Maidin to the confines of Balkh. They number more than 
100,000 families,' and the third part of which consists of 
cavalry. They possess horses, sheep and goats. They at:e 
divided into factions, each covetous of what they can obtain, 
deceptive in their common intercourse and their conven- 
tions of amity savour of the wolf. 

The Afghans consider themselves the descendants of 
the Israelites. They assert that their remote progenitor, 
named Afghan,^ had three sons, viz., Saraban to whom the 
Sarabahi clan trace their lineage ; the second, Qhurghusht 
from whom the Ghurghustis claim descent, and the third 
Baton to whom the pedigree of the Batani tribe is ascrib^. 
Prom these three branches they developed into their several 

*The best Account, of the peeees between India and KAbal is C. R. 
Markbant^s paper on **The Monntaift Tasaes on the Afghan Frontier of ^tish 
India*’, in the Journal of the Ro^l 0<W1iphical Society, 1879. Also Holdich. 

* Blbair ^di Fasliii; Gabri is the Khnlfisatn’l Ansdb, to be a place 

hi JBiaiahr, Ipotn^ p. 131. ' ' ^ 

Tartar* rede^ die numbers of their families by honse- 
holdai tenm aii<FM keH^. Brskiiie’s Bdbfr. 

•fit l^mn^ JtIMi* lUshM. al^^ FunM 

Castas and Tfibis, more acem^te Informatioh. 
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(plans, eadh distin^shed by its epony^us tribarch, I'he 
followiag septs unite in SAKABAN, vis., Tarin, Baraich, 
Miyanan, Kharshin, ShirStU, Vrmar, Kasi, Jamand, 
Kheshgi, fCatani,' Khalil, Mohmandzai, Daudzai, Vusufzai, 
Kaliyani, * ^nd TarkalSni. From GHURGHUSHT spring 
the Surdli (var. Surai^), Jilam, Orakzai, Afridi, Jdgianx, 
Khattaki, Kararani, BSwar, Mansub, Kakar, Ndghar, Bani, 
Maswini, Pani, and Tdran, To BAT AN are asml^ thcf 
Ghilzai, Lodi, Niydzi, Lohdni, 3ur, Bani, Santfani and 
Kakbor. 

It is said that Mast AU* Ghort whom the Afghans call 
Mati had illicit intercourse with one of the daughters of 
Batan. When the results of this clandestine intimacy were 
about to become manifest, he preserved her reputation by 
marriage, and three sons were bom to him, viz. , Ghilzai, 
Lodi, and Sarwani. 

Some as^rt the A^hans to be Copts, and that when 
the Israelites came to ^[^t from Jer^alem, this people 
passed into Hindustan. Tne tradition is too long to be 
condensed within naimw limits, but it is noticed in passing 
as a fanciful digression. 

There are many wild tribes, such as the Kkwdjah 
Khizri, Qdqshal, Maiddni, Uzbek, Kalatki, Pardnchi, 
Nilpurchi, Bakderi, Sahsudi, Sidibdi, Tufakanddz (match- 
lockmen), Arab, Gilahbdn (shepherds) and Tuqbai but not 
as numerous as the first mentioned, and most of them at 
the present time have become settled colonists. 

The City of Kdbul is situated in the fourth climate. Its 
longitude is 104^ 40 , and its latitude 84^ SO' It is one of 


* Acoordiof .tollM KhuUuU^'l AnsZb (Dora, p. 127) die KetOaie poeteee no 
t e r ri tory tmt etaitteTed in einsle femiliee. Prom Niici deecend the ICn* 
aakheit, tsekheO; Setnbel Sehetangh, conjointly called Nilaia: they tcaide 
abont the totni of Makhad on the bMka of the Indna aa far at Dera lamail 
Khin. The deacendanta of . Pnni’ reside about ShiUrpnr... Another account 
plasea them, after their mndaion from their country, about Jeypur and 
joc^mr udim they anbeiat' fy traffic and carry metchandiae to the Deccan. 
Nignr’a deaoendants rcaide about Dera GhXaikliia, and .Kikaria near Qand#* 
hir. The word *aai' or *aeey’ as Rarerty writes the word, aigniSes son*, and 
anaweta to IfM, Pita, and O. Suffixed to the tribal name, it means ‘a man’ 
of the - paitienler dan. 

* PrMwbly a miaacript for Oagijdol. 

* Aocoading to D<mi, Shih Husain, Prinoe of Ohor, (pp. M, 4S, Part It). 
Matu was the name of Shaikh Patni’s daughter and ShIh Husain not being pf 
A4ri>dn extmctioi^hia descendants were, called by the maternal name of Mati. 
The name of Ohiliai was given, on account of the clandestine amour, 'gMV 
aigni^ng dikf, and 'tuf bom,ra son. 
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the finest of ancient' cities, and is said to have been founded 
in the time of Pashang, It possesses a double earthwork 
fortress of considerable strength. To the south-west of 
the fortified town is a low hill which is a source of much 
beneficence, called Shah Kabul, ^ doubtless with reference to 
an edifice erected upon it by one of its former kings. Upon 
its summit stands the citadel, and there was a separate ridge 
named Aqabain. As it somewhat overlooked the fort, 'i;t 
was included within its precincts by royal command. Skirt- 
ing its base are fair embankments, pleasure^ardens and 
delightful groves, amongst which the Shahr Ard C^ride of 
the City) are especially beautiful. The city is watered by 
two streams. One of these, called the Jui Khatiban, enters 
from Lalandar and flowing through the Shahr Ard passes by 
the city ; the other, the Jui Pul Mastdn,* more wholesome 
ancTlimpid than the former, from the narrows of the Deh i 
Yaqub winds past the Delhi Gate and runs on to Deh i 
Mamurah. Near this a canal called Mahum Anagah* has 
been brought, which is of extreme convenience, and adja- 
cent is the Gulkanah quarter fair to the eye and dear to the 
heart. Prom the hill (of Sh'Sh Kabul) flow three streams 
citywards ; at the head of one is the shrine of Rhwajah 
Hamu [Shams] ; the second, according to popular belief, 
had beeq visited by the prophet Kbfrt; the third is over 
against (the tomb of) Knwdjah Abdu’s Samad known as 
Khwajah Roshandi. The wise of ancient times considered 

* It was t^e old capital of the coiuttry, says Cunningham, before the 

Macedonian cononcst. and Ibn Haukal states that inanguratton at Kftbul was 
a necessary quauficaiton for government, in a king: Tieffenthaler names 4 
gates, viz., Lahar, KHhul,. NalhaniU and Fatouhi, adding that near this last 
was an ancient castle with mud walls. It was pulled down by Ahmed AbdAli, 
and the houses in front of the Fatouhi gate rttzed to the ground. A new fort 
was then erected of brick work 'snr un lien eleve*, and its g^rdfn laid out 
by the governor. . 

* Brskine says that there is a hill south of KAoul on which Qftbil (Coin) 
the founder, is said to have been interred, but the only hill south-west is that 
khown ae Bibar* Badshfth where BIbar himself was interred, and is the great 
ho4klay resort of the people. Bibar’s description is as follows: ’*Thm is 
a small ridge which runs out from tht hill of ShAh Kabul and is called 
Aqibain, and there is besides another small hill on which stands the citadel. 
The foitified town lies On the north of the citadel.” Erskine identifies 
AqAbain with that now called Ashficin ArifAn» which connects with BAber 
BAdshAh. ThA BAIA HissAr is on the same ridge further east and soutlpeast 
of the town. ‘The beneficence of the BhAh KAbuI mentioned in the text, it 
due to thred llftreams that iMne from i^ two of which are in the vicinity of the 
shady and VHired Qtttkanah, the acene; ks BAbar not regretfully notes» of 
many a d^uch. The position of the ct^tl and of the conjoined hilla, has 
been coimlty described bv Forster^ Mgiilg p. 73. 

^ It ir^a canal from the togur ns it enters the plains of 

Bhevaki and Awo i^Me of about fide miles. /. G. 

* The nahte or nurie (Anaguh) who httended him from his cradle 

and exercis^ a haekstatr hifluence that affected inany ^tical fortiinos^ 
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K&bul'and QandahSr as the twin gates of Hindustan, the 
one leading to TurkestSn and the other to Persia. The 
custody of these highways secured India from foreign in* 
vaders, and they are likewise the appropriate portals tc 
foreign travel. 

In KSLbul as well as in Samarqand and Bdkhara!, a 
parganah which comprises towns and villages is called a 
Tuman. The Tumatt of Bigtam is called Parashawar, 
spring season of which is delightful. Here is 'a shrine 
greatly venerated called Korkhatri,' visited by people 
especially yogis from distant parts. 

The Tuman of NeknihaP is one of 4he dependencies of 
Lamghan. The residence of the governor was formerly^at 
Adinahpur but is now at felSlabad. There is here no snow- 
fall and the cold is not so severe; Nine streams irrigate the 
cultivated lands; the pomegranates have no seed -stones. 
Near Jelalabad is the Bagh i Safa? (Xhs Garden of Purity) 
a memorial of Babar, and adjacent to Adinahpur is the B3gh 
i Wafa {The Garden of Fidelity) another relic of the same 
monarch. To the south lies the stupendous range of the 
Safed koh {The White Mowntoin) with its perpetual snows 
from which it derives its name, in this neighlwurhood is a 
low hill* where when it snows in Kabul, a similar snowfall 
occurs. 


* ThiA shrine, is mentioned by Bftbar as one of the holy places of the Hindu 
iogis who came from great distances to cut off their liair and shave their 
beards jat this spot. He rode out to Bigrftm to see the ^eat tree but was 
not slidwn the shrine in 1505. Fourteen years later his curiosity was gratified. 
Oor Khatri was once a Buddhist monattery, (I. G.) then rebuilt into a Hindu 
temple, and now used as a sardL 

* In the I. G. NangntMr and by B&bar Nangenhftr or Nekerh&r, the district 

south of the Kfibul nyer in the province of Jel&lAbfld, that on the north, 
bounded on the west and east by the AlingSr and Kunar rivers, being 
lAimghAn. It Hea along the Kftbul river on the south, and the name is said 
to mean 'nine rivela^, Tlia /. G. affirms it to be a distortion of the ancient 
name of hy Lassen with the Vtagara of Ptolemy regarded 

by Cua^ngham as mntidal witn Jelfilftbid. Adinahpur is south of the KAbul 
nver. 

* A garden of this name was planted by BAbaf at Keldeh-Keh&r (Kuller 
Raiterl near Pfnd DAdan FhAn,’ eleven years after that of the 3dgh i Wafil 
near Adinahjpnr south of the Kftbul fiver. It was situated 10 has from Bahrah 
in the middle of the hill of Jud on a level plot of ground .in the centre of 
wliich waa a lake which redstVed the water of the annouiiding hil1)> and was 
about five miles in circumference. Bahrah' or BMra is marked in the maps 
BO has from Fuller Kaher, bht the name la said to be common ui the district. 

^ Bftbar Is more explicit. *On the uouth of the fort of A'* nahpur is the 
Akrfth-nid (runt into the Kibul river betw^^ Jagdalik and ^ar lamak). On 
the fforth^^ts a detached ttiSsa 'of mount^tt dividing t, igenhftr and the 
Xangliftllftr. ^ IKflienever It snows nt Kftbnl, the snow mils on the top of 
tliis which means the people of tlte Lamghftnftt can tell when it 

snows at Kibhl. 
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The Tuman of MandrSur : monkeys hm abound. The 
Alishang river uniting with the Alingar joins Oie BarSn, 
while the Cheghan Sarai rivet flowing through the north* 
east quarter enters Kator.* 

The Tuman of Alishang is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains covered with snow in which is the sotirce of the 
Alishang river. The inhabitants are called Kd^rs. In the 
vicinity is a tomb asserted by the people to be that of Lorn 
the father of Noah, called also Lamek (Lamech). The 
people here pronounce the kaf like a ghain, and hence the 
currency of the name (Lamghan). 

The mountainous Tuman of Nafrao^ also is peopled by 
the ka^rs. Instead of lamp they bum the chilghozah.* 
There is also an animal called the Flying Fox,* which flies 
upward about the height of a yard. There is also a rat 
which exhales the smell of musk. 

Chatkh is a village of the Twnanof Loghaf which gives 
its name to Maulana Yaquh Charkht. SajSivand is also one 
of the well-known villages of this 'Tnmdft. 

The mountains of the Tuman of BadrSo (?) are the 
home of kafirs and wild Hizarahs and Afghans. 

The Tuman of Als^ is situated intermediately between 

the torrid and cold belts. Birds cross this tract about the 
beginning of -.spring and good sport is had. 

' B&bar’s words are : 'The rirer of Che^uuuarii, after paaatog through 
ICaferistfin from the north-east, nnitea with Uie river BArgn, in the Baluk d 
KAiiieh and then passes onwards to the east/ 

* It lies north-east from Kflbnl in the hill countiy according to Bibar, who 
adds that their inhabitants are wine drinkers, never pray, fear neither God 
nor mail, and are heathenish in their usages. 

* The seed of the Finns gerardUma; the cone, whidi is as big aa a man’s two 

fists, and also the tree ttself, said to be derived from chihal and ghosa 

a ‘nut*. 

^ Copied from B&bar whose account is as follows : "It is an animal larger 
than a souirret with a kind of leathCm web stfetdiing between its tee and 
hind feet like a bat’s wing. It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a 
higher tree to a lower one. X myself have never seen them fly, but have let 
one go beside a tree which it quiulv clung to and ascended, and when driven 
away^ expanded its wings like a bird and came to tlw ground without injm/* 
This, must be the fl>4ng squirrel, whidi does not fly though wine-handed, 
bat Is supported by its membrane aa it leaps. 

Bibar, Alah^sdi, #hicll IJtskint wjtn is now called Tdgowi "It lias ten of 
tnfte faiaangs east of Najirio fl^ you advance straight towasda Alahr 

sii.’’ l^bar places it betwign lhb.;e^ and warm belto, and aayi Hmt the 
birds take their flight aemm in ^|ilh Fowlers lit behind^ scream and 

rgise nebs as the flights 6i anispljl^and intercept thte* In Ihi whiter 
season dia birdi come down to' of ^ httU and if in' thair flight 

they hai^peh to pill over a vinmrm lhay Umgar aUa to flf and am 

fast 

are sent to Htnoastittr ^ , 
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The TMm&n, of, Bongash* furnishes 7,000 Cavalry and 
87,800 Inf'^ti^, ids* :‘rr ^ 


Mohtnand 

Cavalry 
... 600 

Infantry 

600 

Khalil ... 

... 600 

6,600 

Daudzai ... •' 

3,000 

37,000 

Gagiydni ... 

600 

4,600 

Miihdmtnadzai ... 

400 

4,000 

Sint 

... 100 

1,400 

Vtmdnkhail 

60 

850 

Ghilzai 

100 

2,900 

Khizrkkail 

80 

960 

Sherzad 

20 

1,400 

Kharguni [Khar Kuli] 

10 

200 

Khattaki 

200 

4,000 

A bdu"r . Ralundni 

100 

2,600 

Afridi 

600 

10,600 

Oruk, (Orakzai) 

600 

6,600 


6,610 82,700 

The Tutnan of Garden has a strong fort. The houses 
are for the most part three and four stories high. 

Ghaznin is situated in the third climate, and is -also 
known as Zabul, and was the capital of Sultan Mahmud j 
Sultan Shahabu’ddin and several other monarchs. 

This territory was formerly called Zabulistan, and 
some reckon Qandahar as included within it. Here is the 
last resting-place of Hakim 5andi* and many other saintly 
personages. The winter seasmi is said to resemble that of 
Samarqand and Tabriz.- A river runs from north to south 
which wat»s all the arable tracts. The cultivators are put 

* Ooenpiel Hit f6wtr ground# from Onrdtx to Kohit BAbar #aya it i# in- 

fealed by Afftb**' such as the Khngidni, Khirilchi, Bun and the Linder. 

* TTp^atda of sixty-^e milts south-oast from Kabul. Babar says that the 
Daroglia of tiie Tumln of Burmat, south of Kabul and soutb^eust of Ghazni, 
resides at Ga^es which is not named as a seporate Tunian. Next follows the 
Tuman of Fanauh omitted by Abul Fend. It is notable only in the fact that 
die Shaikhzadahti who’ were treated, as Baber says, with such distinguished 
fSTbur ill Hinduttin dhrmg the time of the Afghans, were all of Parmut and 
deibeiidtd from Shailch bwiainmad Musalmin. 

^ ^1^ tomb is mentioned by Blphinstonc, CShul, 433. He was a mystic of 
high autltortty and repute whom the great ^uS Maulsna Rum looked up to as 
hb master, He flourished Under Bahram Shah, son of Masaud Shah of Ghazni 
{AJD, to whom he dedicated his Hadiqai ul Haqdiq. He left al.4o' the 

isuid Blwafl%hich is tiecessaiy to every Persian poet's laihe or ambition. He 
ia iiid td have (Tied in 1 131 the a^ of (B. Bncych, Islam, iw tMi ; BroWi^, 
fM. rntmiy of Pirsioi: ii. 3!f. 
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to great trouble as fresh soil has t6 be supplied each year 
to fertilize the land and it becomes then more productive 
than that of Kabul. The metal called ruin' is here abun- 
dant and is imported into Hindustan. In the time of B&bar 
there was here a tomb which shook whenever the praisea of 
Muhammad were recited. The investigations of acute 
observers discovered that this was effected by fraud of relic- 
mongers.^ There is also a spring into which if any filth 
be thrown, a thunderstorm ensues with a fall of snow and 
rain.'* 

The Tumdn of Daman i feofe*has a profusion of flowers 
and its spring and autumn are matchless in beauty. 

In the Tuman of Ghorband the variety of floral hues is 
beyond expression. Three and thirty species of tulips here 
bloom and one kind named the rose-scented tulip breathes 
the fragrance of the blush-rose.* 

Mines of silver and lapis-lazuli are also found. Near 
' the mountains is a sandy tract called Khwdjah Reg i Rawan^ 
and from this quicksand, the sound as of drums is heard in 
he summer time. 

In the Tumdn of Zohdk and Bdmidn, the fortress of 
Zohdk is a monument of great antiquity, and in good preser- 
vation, but -the fort of Bamian is in ruins. In the mountain- 
side caves have been excavated and ornamented with plaster 


^.Composed of four sets of copper to IK of lead. Sec .Vol. I, p. 41. 

* Albiruni in hia Chronology, Chap. Xlil alladea to the ''famous well in 
the mountains of Farghflna” which causes rain if contaminated and adduces 
several similar traditions. B^bar says that he made strict inquiry for the 
well, but no one could give him the slightest information about k. The 
discovery of the fraud at the tomb is due to his observation. A scaholding 
had been erected over it, so contrived, that it could be set in motion when 
any one stood upon it| so that a lookeron im^ned it was the tomb that 
moved. He directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from 
the acalioldiag, after whidi no number of prayers or praises could pertu^e 
it to stir. 

* The beautiful plain is better known as Koh Ddman, the hiU. $MH of the 
Paghmin range* The gardens of Istalif at its north eztremityi guy ^th 
flowers, its lunpld ice^ld streams, the ArghwSn trees with thw vivid 
blossoms. of scarlet and yellow seen in no other part of the coonti^, its 
iiroves of oak and spreading plane trees have excited the eloquent admiration 
of BObar. 

^ It is needless to say that the nomenclature of native flora by Persian or 
Indian writers is extremely unsciii^tiflc and vague, and beyond a few weU- 
known kinds, ^^e rest are mdiscnihinstely expressed by a shuflUng of die few 
bbtanical teiw%hey possess, ahd , the tlupte name does duty for more then 
one flower. T»^ etyniotpgy of Qhofbttifeiu given by Bibar from band, a steep 
hill Piss, and ghof, the country to mainly leads. 

•Tms is meaHoned by Bkbar./^^j> name of Khwijah Rag i nmdn 

g hvtajah qnickiind) appears in tte of Hlphiustone’a Tnihi oonr of 

bar's Mamws is .that of. one of wee personages known ss the 
or Three Friends who have ||v«n‘ dbis name to a fonntain in tha Xoh XMUnam 
(Xhwijah Seh Yirlh) mentioned by Bibar. The other two are JKhwfl{ah 
Maudud Chashti and Khwijah Khawend - Said, p. 147. 
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and paintings. Of these there ar?* I2, 000 which are called 
5i«may and in foriher times were iiied by the -peoide as 
winter retreats. Three colossal figures are here : one is the 
statue of a man, 80 yards in height; another that of a 
woman 60 yards high, and the third is that of a child 
measuring 16 yards.. Strange to relate, in one of these 
caves is placed a coffin containing the body of one who re- 
poses in his last sleep.' The oldest and most learned of 
antiquarians can give no account of its origin, but suppoM 
it to be of great antiquity. In days of old the ancients pre- 
pared a medicament with which they anointed corpses and 
consigned them to earth in a hard soil. The simple deceived 
by this art, attribute their preservation to a miracle. 

The territory of Kabul comprises twenty Tumdns. 
The Emperor Babar in his Memoirs sets down the revenue 
at twenty lakhs of Shahtukhis, inclusive of Tamgha^ 
imposts, equivalent to three lakhs and twenty thousand 
Akbar Shdhi rupees, the rupee being reckoned at forty 
dams. 

At the present time notwithstanding the remission of 
various taxes, by the blessing of this ever-during rule, the 
revenue has reached the amount of six krors, seventy-three 
lakhs, six thousand, nine hundred and eighty-three dams. 
(Rs. 1,682,674-9). The increase is to be attributed to the 
improved state of the cultivation, and also that Parashdwar 
and Ashtoghar^ were not included in the former account, 
and lastly, that the revenue officers of that time were not as 
capable as they are at present. 

Sarkdr of Kabul. 

Containing 22 Mahals : Revenue 80,507,466 Ddms in 
money : 5uy»r;gb«M37, 178 Daws. Cavalry, 28,187. In- 
fantry, 212, 70K' 

* The imncttMtion in the text is cleerlv misplaced. 

* Inland tolls. See Vol. I, 199, but BAbar's words are : '*The amount of 

the revenue 6{ Kibnl, whether arising from settled lands or raised front tlie 
inkabiUmts of 4k0 waste, is eight lakhs of Shahtukhis/* The' word 'twenty* 
hist must be a copyist’s error for hasht eight, os the Akbar Shahi rupee being 
equal to ZH SHMirukliis, the whole would give exactly three lakhs and tweiitv 
thousand rupees. Itrskine notes tamgha om \bt stonip tax. All animals, goods, 
clothes brought into the eguntry are stamped or marked and a tax col- 
lected. . , ;'■. , • ^ 

^ *; A^njuption of Hashtnagar, now a'IaIMB of the Peshawar district. The 
‘*eleji| e^wna” of which it was composed were\Tangi, Shirpao, Umrzai, 
Turangsat, Usmgnzaii Rajur, eharsada -tnil Parang, The last two are seated 
close together in a bend^pf the^ribul/river and the sites of all ore shown 
ill Map |V. of {:unn\hgKm*s^Anct, Geog,, p. 46. 
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City of Kabul — 'Revenue, 1^274,841 i>atn«. Cavalnr, 
7,000. Infantry,- 16,000. f 


Dependencies east of Kabul, 



Rcyenna. 

P. 


1 

<3 

1 

^ Tribaa. 

Tninin of Bigrftm 

6,062,410 

■■ll 



! 

Nalmihftl (Nangnlhftr) 
Bnlnk i Kltfiah Coot raocMrded) 

11,664,003 

1,664 

m 

5»000 


••• 

••• 

••• 


North. 



ReTenne. 

D. 

SnynrghAl. 

Cavalry. 

I 

Tribes. 

Ttunia ol MandrAnt 
„ Aliiliaiig 

„ AtingAr 

Bnlnk NajrAo 

TnmAn of Loghar 

,, Ba^uAo ••• ••• 

„ AlOi 

Panihir (Panjabir) 

2,664,680 

3,701,150 

1,544,670 

2,045,451 

3,183,214 

413,665 

600,000 

461,640 

V946 

22,960 

50 

50 

500 

3000 

50 

50 

JBOO 

5000 

1000 

3000 

500 

500 

5000 

35,000 

i 

AHshAng. 

l^amghAnl. 

KAfir, 

DjlazAk. 

Tani. 


South. 




Revenne. 

D. 

SnynrghAl. 

D. 

Cavalry. 

1 

Tribaa. 

TninAn of Baagash ... 

„ ICohat, - (var. Ko- 

bait. Karbait) ... 
Naghr . {var. Mkglia): 

„ Oittdei 

„ HaMiif 

„ Qliamln V ... 

^.347 

2,oa«iii 

i,i06,m 

/■'. ... 

7,087 

‘ 300 
1000 

200 

2000 

lOOO 

67,600 

5000 

7000 

1000 

5000 

• 1 

Af^hAtiw 

OnOtaal Be.. 
Afghin, Ba^ 
irakltiil.* 
AfghAv. 
Baldtoah 
UMm. 


* Variant, Skahm tOmU, 
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TFssl. 



Rev€ii«o. 

0. 

I 

Suynrghai. 

D. 


i 

XribM. 




a 

I 


rnmia of Panniil 

ass, 712 


1000 

5000 


„ Dftman i koh 

lS,4ai,7S5 

1,674,760 

••• 




M Ghorband 

••• 



HaOrah 
and Tttr- 
kcmin. 

M ZohAk BimiSti 

861,750 

... 

200 j 


... 


In the year 77 of the Flight (A.D. 696-7) Abdu’l Malik 
b. Marwan removed Umayyah b. Abdu’l Malik from t^ 
government of Khurasan and conferred it upcm Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf of the tribe of Thakif, and sent Abdu’llah b. Abu 
Bakr to Sistan, who levied an army, marclied against 
Ranthel, king of Kabul. The latter unable to withstand him 
took refuge in the depths of the mountains. Abdu'llah not 
realising the difficulties of Ms undertaJdng eagerly pursued. 
The mountaineers barricadiim the passes with stone breast- 
works, blocked his road. The invading force was hard- 
pressed and reduced to extremity through want of provi- 
sions. Abdu’llah was therefore compel^ to purchase a 
retreat with- the sum of 700,000 dirhams, equivalent in pre- 
sent money value to 3,00,000 rupees. Shuraih b. BUlni in 
indignation at the compact advanced to an engagement not- 
withstanding his being stricken in years, and fell bravdy 
fighting. Hajjaj on hearing of the event, reprimanded 
Abdu’llah and removed him from his command. In the 
year 80 (A.D. 699) he appointed Abdu’r RahmSn b. 
Muham,m^ to conduct the war against Ranthel and 

bestQved on hiih <he government of Sistan and the adjacent 
t^ritory. Abdu’r Rahman on his arrival in Kabul adopted 
the former tactics, but prudently occupied each defile with 
his pickets and performing prodigies. dF valour, secured a 
large booty. The difficulties of the country, hovfitver, pre- 
vented its permanent occupation. Hajjaj disapproving his 
retreat sent hiin a severe reprimand in the following terms : 

‘ ’Although your exertions during the present year have 
bera strrauous, the retribution 'iemanded by jmur dis- 
hoomirablc retreat is that immec'iately on the receipt of 
this letter, yw take posseasion of the country. Should you, 
through persistence in your own opinions or through fear of 
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the consequences to yourself, refuse to comply and defer 
operations till the coming year, you are removed from your 
command, are hereby required to look upon Ishaq b. 
Muhammad as your commander and to place yourself under 
his enters. Abdu’r Rahman, confiding in the strength 
of possession,, disloyally formed a compact with his-officers 
and refusing submission, made peace with th6 king of 
Kabul and marched against Hajjaj. The conditions of 
peace were that Abdu’llah if victorious should altogether 
withdraw from Kabul and in no way molest it, but, if de- 
feated, the king should on his part afford him protection 
and assistance. Hajjaj was enraged at this rebellious con- 
duct, and gave him battle outside the walls of Tustar.' 
Abdu’r Rahman was victorious, and Hajjaj retreated to 
Basrah. A second engagement took place in which the 
rebel was defeated and took refuge in the fentress of Bast 
[in Luristan] which was held by one of his lieutenants. 
This accursed of God and man, with a view to ingratiate him- 
self with Hajjaj, seized him with the intention of surren- 
dering him to Hajjaj. The king of Kabul, on bdng in- 
formed of the circumstance, set out with . the greatest 
expedition and releasing him, returned with him tb Kabul. 
On several subsequent occasions, with the assistant of the 
king, he continued the v/ar but without success, fn the 
lunar year 84, (A.D. 703) Ranthel overcome by tWa per- 
suasion and seductive promises of Hajjaj, sent Abw’llah 
to him as a prisoner. The latter resenting the dishonour, 
whilst on the road, threw himself from a precipice and was 
killed. 

In A.H. 107 (A.D. 726-6) under the caliphate of 
Hisham b, Abdu’l Malik, Amin b. Abdu’llah Qashari, 
governor of Khurasan conquered Ghor, Gharjistan, thefterri- 
tory of Nimroz* and Kabul and made (the latter) his (npital. 
From that time continuously under the djmasjtms of 
Uinayyah and Abbas, it was held by the gove^br of 
Khurasan^ until under the SSmanis, Alptegin a slave of 
that House, withdrew from their obediei^ce, took possessiem 
of Ghaznin and Kabul and asserted his/jindependence. On 
his death Sabuktegin faiher of l&e great Mahmud succeed^ 
to the kingdom; and it eoh^ntitNir uiider the Hohse bf Ghazni. 
From tliis it passed to that eUGhor and thence into the pbs- 

in* fint opnqtterM th* 

Ciliphate of OoHtf . 

• Usttilly *ppli«d 'laiiot. 
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session jctf their slaves, one of whoni :!^s Tajtt’ddin Hldoe. 
Hie kings of Khwarizin succeeded, yidding in turn to the 
Great Q^n Changiz Khan. From him. it reverted to Timur 
and is held by his descendants. May its fortune, through 
die enduring justice, mistinted clemency and ever increas- 
ing wisdom of the imperial House, be blessed an un- 
fad^ing prosperity. 


AIN 16. 

The Karoh or Kos. 


The system of survey and measurement, as promoting 
the interests of civilization having deeply engaged the atteai- 
tira of E[is Majesty, directions were issued for the ascer- 
tainment of distances and their determination by the 
standard measure of the kos. The kos was fixed at 100 
ianabs/ each consisting of 50 Ilahi gaz, or of 400 poles 
(bans) each pole of 12^ gaz; Both of these measurements 
^ve 6000 gaz to the kos. 

Whenever His Majesty travels, the distances are re- 
corded in pole-measurements by careful surveyors, and their 
calculations are audited by the superintendent aud inspector. 

Sher Khan fixed the kos at 60 jaribs, each of 60 Sikan~ 
dart gaz which measurement is employed in the Delhi 
country. In Malioah it consists of 90 tanabs of 60 gaz each 
and in GujarSt is called the cow kos, that is, the greatest 
distonce at which the ordinary lowing of a a)w can be heard, 
which is put by experts at 60 jaribs. In Bengal it is caHed 


* See p« 61 of this Volume. This subject is discussed by Blliot. (Racss, 
N^, p. II 4 Cuiminj^hani (Anct, Geog. of Ind, App. B. p. 571) und 

Tieil^timler (X;< To the measurements of Abnl Pazl, I may aad tlie 
kiigCli of tbe koi',<w fixed by Bfibar. On Dec. 19th, 1520 he gave orders, as 
hk lfieiiiolra record, to have the distance measured between Agra and Blftbul; 
UmA cetry 6 has, a nUnUr should be raised 12 gtts in height surmounted hf 
a payilkm; that at every 10 a post-house for 6 horses should be placed. 
The kos was fixed in conformity with die ntU according to the following verse 
in -'IViifti. 

^ paces. are one ndl 

Itnosr diat the men of Mndnstin call it a kuroh. 

^ llib pace ia u entfit and a half ; 

'‘TSvery cidbit is'shc hand-breaths: 

BaSr ^hand-breaddi Is six indtes; and again each iiiidi 
_ Is the breadth of six barleyooms. Know all this. 

- Thaj aieiau^g fondk; was to consist of 40 gag or paeCs, each measurhig 
CMS aiid^ a half of the enbit ^t been meht^ed and' ffo equal fn nhig 
iMdbreadChs; and 106 of them kskah were to go to one Ikds^mkJne adA 
that jjte lar^ gag or pace waa 9 hand-breadtlia ; the amailei^ or 6 hia^ 
bteaduia. 

5fl 
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dhapiyah/ ^hich is the distance that a fast runner can 
traverse at one breath. Some assert that it is the distance 
within which a ^reoi leaf placed, on the head of one who 
walks rapidly, will become dry. 

In ancient tables of me^urement hy farsakh oi dis- 
tances and magnitudes, it is recorded that the circum- 
ference* of the globe according to the method of the old 
geographers, was 8,000 farsakh, but 6,800 of the modem 
school, while all agree in defining a farsakh as three kos. 
The former made the kos 300Q gaz, each gaz of 32 digits. 
The latter fixed it at 4000 gaz, each of 24 digitisi The 
digit with both was the breadth of six ordinary barley-corns 
pkced front to back in succession, and the breadth of each 
barley com was e<|ual to the thickness of six hairs of the 
mane of a Turki horse. To shcot-sighted superficial 
observers, it would appear that these two systems di^er in 
their estimate of the kos, but it is clear to the perspicacity 
of the far-seing that their conclusion is the same, and the 
apparent difference is caused by the variance in the number of 
the digits as may be proved by the rule of proportion. This 
ccmsists of four numt^s, the first bearing the same ratio to 
the second, , as the third does to the fourth, as for instance, 
turo is to four as eight is to sixteen. Of the properties of 
this relation one is this that the product of the extremes is 
equal to the product of the means, as is evident from the 
example above mentioned. The proof is given in the 19th 
proposition of the 7th book of Euclid* where the apparent 
contradiction is removed.. The ratio of 3000 to 4000 is the 
ratio of 24 to 32. Although the four numbers mre here 


' The W 9 rd is Hindi and means a short mn according to Wilson’s 
Glossary, ahont ^ of a kos or half a mile. 

* The drcnmnnence of the earf)^ according to our calcnlatioiit is 24,S97 
mites and the farsakh is about 3^ English miles; there ara^Of obiirse many 
local ▼ariations. HamduMlah Mnstaufi, the author of the Nuzhaiful QuUib, 
says tiiat* the farsakh under the Kaianiaii dynasty contained 3 mikis of 12,00^ 
faetl that of Khwariacm ,was 15,000 3 raras ; in Azarbijftn and Armenia, 12,003 
yard^while in the two Ira’ks and the, neighbouring provinces it wao ieckoMl 
at OOM yards, and in some o^kStr places at 8000. < ^ 

* The BUmants of Euclid; were restored to Bun^ by translations horn 
the Arabic which were begun to be made imder the Caliphs Hamn ai^ Mamuii 
at a time when the very name of tfiat geometrician had disappeared from the 
West. NasiruMdin Tusi (see p. n« C of ^this Volume) in the psefsce to his 
Arabk Edition of the thirteen bool0 jjtiie rSdements, describes their original 
cmposstiofi Jby ^cUd and the ^ e npA py t ad^t^ of tw^ :tK>oka by 


Qy^cles. l th* 

lo in tiie text. 

i*When fesMT imMeif; are. 



itipn of the peopositioo referred 

product of the let en^ 

1st end 

t Jst es^t^ ^satie 
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s^<^ly distinct, the product oi 3000 an^ of 32 which^^re 
tlie extremes, is equal to the product of 4000 and of w^ich 
are the means, namely, 96*000. ^.Xhus the result in 1^^ 
is the same, and the dirorepancy in tire nundier of yards la 
through the difFerence in the pumber of digits, ^ach 
farsa^ therefore consists of 12,000 gag (of 24 digits) 
according to the measure of the modems or of 9000 (of ^32 
digits) according to Um gar of the ancients. > 'l^he properties 
and virtues of these proportional numbers are manifold.. 
Among them are the following : If one of the extremes be 
unknown, multiply the means together and divide by the 
known extreme, and the quotient is the unknown extreme. 
For instance in the given example, if 2, the first Extreme, 
be tmknown, by multiplying the means together yhich are 
4 and 8, we get 82.^ I)ividing this "by 16, the quotient /2) 
is the unknown extreme. In the same way, it the otner 
extreme, which is 16, be unknown, by dividing the product 
of the means by 2, the known extreme, the quotient is 16. 
Again, if the unknown quantity be one of the means, we 
divide the product of the extremes by the: known mean, and 
the quotient is the unknown mean. For exapqile, if 4, the 
first mean, be unknown, by dividing the product of the 
extremes, which is 32, by the known mean which is 8, the 
quotient is 4. And if the second mean, 8, be unknown, 
by dividing the ptxiduct of the extremes 4, the quotient 
is 8. 

By the same means the distance and altitude from the 
base of a given object can be ascertained. A staff of a gives 
height is fixed upright. It!s shadow and that of the elevate 
object pre measured. The ratio of the shadow of the staff 
to the ^aff is proportional to the ratio of the shadow of the 
object-height to the height itself. Again, a staff is fixed 
in the grouffd in the same line with the faeig^ to bemeasufeo 
smd regard<fd?lit^ a point that the £me of vision: may 
pass ovdr the top of the staff to the' summit of the dbject- 
neiidit ; the ratio of the distance from the standpoint of vision 
to the base (ff the staff is to the height of the staff as the ratio 
^ the distanro from the same point to the biase of the object 
is to the height of the obj«^. And if the altitude of an 
oI^eM be measured in a mirror or water and the like, a 
position must be taken whence the incident line of vision 
may strike the summit of the (reflected) object-height. The 
ratio of the distance of the reflected summit from the foot 

h^ght as t|ie rntio of the distance 
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of tbe same point base of the object is to the height 

of th^ object* Ab< 1 if it be required to find the depth of 
a welij the observer miist stand where his line of Vision 
travetiiihg the brink of the well touches the level bottom of 
the well on the sido opposite to him. The ratio of the 
distance of the brink of the well from the foot of the observer 
is to his height as the breadth of the well is to its depth.* 
Some take the . band as the standard measure of length 
and 

1 barid equal to 3 farsakh. 

1 farsakh „ ^ mil. 

1 mil ,, 18^000 bdo (pole). 

1 baa ,, dgaz. 

I gaz „ 24 dimts. 

1 di^t ,, 6 barleycorns. 

1 barleycorn ,, 6 hairs of a mule’s tail. 

According to the Hindu philosophers— 

8 barle 3 rcoms Stripped 
of husks and laid 

breadth-ways make 1 digit (angusht). 

24 digits ,) 1 (cubit). 

4 dost „ 1 dand (pole or petvh)Qr 

dhanuk. 

2000 dand ,, 1 karok or kos. 

4 karoh ,, 1 yoojana. 

^me measure by the steps of a woman with a vm^er-jar 
on her head and carrying a child in her arms, teldconing a 
thousand such steps to a ko5. . 

Praise be unto God that the institutes of imperial adtnj- 
nistration have been ccnnpleted and a general survey of thie 
Empire, by ^e aid of divine grace, placed upon rccor^, .The 
numbers, m the tribal conringcnts and the chronology' qf the 
ai^ent kings with some other particulars have cost oopsi^ 
durable labour, and frmn ^o conflicting accounts recoivi^, 
I, was ^11 nigh relinquishing the task; but the . decrees of 
fate, cannot be resisted. I have set down what has best 
commended itself to my. j|idgmep(t> hoping that it may win 
lustre from, tixe light of pu^ioV ac^ptance and its errors 

escape the (pirping 

;■ r' ; '■■.'■I, ^ ■ ■ ' . .-'"I 

ir-. " '.w ...rriEpD'CMr.VowJiiii II. to vbm 

'■ ^lal buyaktliW di«tatM- iui<l It ni6te 

given witb {niinfaratloM te On SWhtmkt ihromaM of pandit Bapn Dm. 



EDITOR S INTRODUCTION 

G>lonel J«rrett *9 Engitah trandation of rhe Ain-i^Ak,bari . Vpi. III. 
(iirat publithed in Id93**96) liaa been long out of print* though there 
ia alwaya a demand for it and aecond-hand copiea are now aelling 
at fancy pricea. But a mere reprint of hia edition would not do 
juatice to the preaent atate of Oriental acholarahip and would 
naturally diaappoint the modern reader, janett began the prepara- 
tion of hia tranalation about 1890, that ia fully 57 yeara ago. Antong 
the authorities he moat frequently quotes in his notes are 
D*HerbeIot*a Bibliofheque Orientate (1697 A.D.), D*Ohsaon*a 
Hieioire dee Mongale (1834)* De Cuignea*9 Hietoire Generate des 
Hum (1756)* Max Mullers Hietory of Sanekrit Literature (16' 
Daviea*a Hindu Phitoeophy, Colebrooke'a Eeeaye (1605-37) cud 
Elphinatone'a Hietory of India (1841). 

Since then a complete revolution in our knowledge of these 
branches of orientoiogy has been effected by the publtcatton of 
Haatinga*a Encyctopcedia of Retigion and Ethice, the Encyctopardin 
of Uam^ the Crundrigs (Indo-Aryan ed. by Buhler and Iranian by 
Geiger and Kuhn). Winternitz*s History of Sanslidt Literaiurt*, 
and the histories of Hindu Philosophy by Radhakrishnan and 
S. N. Das Gupta, besides many learned special monographs. In 
Oriental geography* the work of the modern French and German 
explorers in Arabia* Persia, S 3 rria and Africa ia. except for one or 
i.wo of the earliest published, entirely unrepresented in Jarrett's 
notes, and how valuable their information is we can Judge by 
contTMting hia remarks on any place-name with the account ii 
given sn the Eneyphpiedia of lelam. 

Thug, the firat tank of an editor of Jarrett*s translation is to 
modendie hia notes and elucidations by sweeping away his heaps 
of dead leaves.^ My second aim haa been to lighten the burden 
of his notes, niany of which are not only obsolete in information 
but prolix to the extent of superfluity. It is, I hold, a mistake at 
the translator's duty to try to make a modem reader gel ail hi^^ 
ideas of Hindu philosophy, literature, science and mythology, or 
Islamie hagiography, topography and science frqm an English 
tranablion of Alml Fads Aind^Akbari* 
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Abul Fazl s original work was meant to serve a^ a handy 
encyclopaedia for readers of Persian who knew no olhei language 
and had no access i6 standard worki even in the Persian and 
Arabic languages. The modern reader, versed in English, will 
find vety much fuller and far more accurate information on these 
subiects in the voluminous encyclopaedias and standard monographs 
in Vhe English language which have been published in our own 
times. The law of copyright would probably not permit me to 
transfer column after column of matter from these thodern works 
to my footnotes, as Jarrett has done with the works of D‘Hcrbelot 
and other antiquated sources. 1 have, therefore, tbtally omitted 
his lengthy quotations from these authors and giveii instead exact 
page references to the Encyclopaedia of Islam, the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion cind Ethics/ and other modern authorities, which are 
available to serious students in the libraries of learned societies 
and Universities. 

I have also economised space and saved the reader from 
frequent unnecessary interruptions by the omission of the notes on 
the emendations of the printed Persian text made by the translator. 
The editing of many of the volumes in the Persian and Arabic 
section of the Bibliotheca Indica series, was not done with the 
necessary care and accuracy, as learned circles have found to their 
vexation. Therefore all obvious misprints and wrong readings have 
- been silently corrected in this new edition of the translation and 
hundreds of notes of the first edition under this head eliminated. 
For example, on p. 69. we had **Lakhnauti. in Bengal^* followed 
by the translator's note *’The text has Nek fot Btntg/* Such 
errors, due* to the careless placing of dots {nuqia) by copyists Or 
proof-readers^ are too obvious to raise any doubt; this ^ note has 
been excluded by me as unnecessary. But in every really iilf^poitaht 
case, ^hqirf|| tho On^udation of the text raises a vital question or 
leaves ropm for difference of opinion, the notice of such emenda^ 
tion has been retained in. the new edition. 

Abul FazFs copyists or, their successors made many, errors 
and omissions in the matter of the Jt^titude and longitude of places, 
all of which were. corrected with pie^ulous care by Jarrett ; 1 have 
rclamed all his co;vections but dropped his references to th6 errors 
Qa P- Jarrett himself admits in. idespatr,. 

The wtiolc (geographical) list o^.Abul FaxI is the work a^^a^ 
not of a geographe**" 
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Abul Fazl’s professed aim in writing the Ain-i^A)^bari was 
give the Persian-reading world of his day a clear idea of the litei 
ture, philosophy .arts and sciences of the Hindus, and the sair 
and heroes of India ; bi4t he also tried to adorn the sobjcct 1 
giving; a brief account pf the Muslim worlds both in and out 
India, — by moans of a ‘short compilation from well-known Arab 
and Persian authorities composed outside India. The portions • 
the AM which serve the second purpose, make no clainri to origi 
ality and have no historical value ; their accuracy is vitiated I 
Abiil Fazl's possession of vary poor manuscripts of the Arab 
works used by him. It is therefore not worth the while to noi 
every ope of the mistakes he (or his copyists) made for this reasoi 

No remark made above should be taken to cast any reflectic 
on Col. Jarretl*8 scholarship or belittle the stupendous task th» 
he accqmphshed with immense industry and deep and varie 
learning,;— combining the wisdom of the East and the West, — i 
translating and annotating the Am-i-Akbart, volumes II and li 
He had to translate a very difficult book from a few badly transcribe 
and unhelpful texts, and to throw light on a wide range of iechnicf 
subjects current in the middle ages but now obscure. 

As w4Il be seen. 1 have ventured to differ from him and' give 
my own version in only four cases of importance. — viz., the trie 
for curing gluttony (p. 432 of this edition). Alexander *8 stratuger 
against Porus (p. 440). the benefits of hunting (p. 451). and Akbar’ 
principles of marriage (p. 449) ; the remaining examples of chang 
are mostly verbal. In all other places the changes made in th 
present edition consist merely of the omission of obsolete oi use 
less notes, the compression of prolix or partly irrelevant ones. an» 
the modernisation of the information in all the notes that remain 
Jones’s trarisjetion of the Hitopadesa (p. 438. note II). has beet 
corrected as he had dropped the word iba (-as if) of the oiigina 
Sanskrit verse. The next most noticeable difference in this edttior 
is the omission of all Greek extracts and literary quotations fron 
Latin. This change has been rendered necessary by the difference 
between the class of readers whom Jarrett had in view in 1090^ 
and those who will mostly consult this second edition of 1947 
The present conditions of paper supply arid printing in CglcutU 

^ Js«sU. in referring to the holy city ol 

Medineh. distinguished it not by the English epithet of the *best kiio%m** 
nor by the French phrese^lier eseef/enceV but by e Creek meenlnf 

the seine thing ;end printed in Creek tirpel; 
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mad(^ such compression and omission necessary, if this edition was 
to be printed at all. 

Abul Fazl. unlike A1 Biruni, admittedly had no personal know- 
ledge of the Greek and Sanskrit languages. Therefore, with 
Sachau’s English version of A1 Biruni in our hands, we do not 
require the detailed correction or amplification of Abul Fazrs 
notes on Indian science and philosophy down to the time of 
A1 Biruni, where the ground is better covered by that greater 
scholar. The real value of the Ain-i-AI^bari lies in what it tells 
us about India under Muslim rule after A1 Biruni 's time (c. 1020 
A.D.) and the much ampler details about Hindu philosophy and 
manners that Abul Fazl derived from the pandits engaged for his 
''Imperial Gazetteer" by order of Akbar. This latter portion alone 
has been fully annotated in the present edition. 

TTie considerable amount of space saved by the rejection of 
hundreds of useless notes and the compression of many others of 
the first edition, has been put to a better use by employing a larger 
type and clearer spacing. This is of a special value in a book 
bristling with oriental proper names and technical terms. The 
reader of this new edition will, I hope, also appreciate the help 
that 1 have tried to provide for him by dividing the book into 
numbered chapters and sections, and adding descriptive section 
headings -and summaries of contents, in imitation of the device 
employed in Professor Gornford^s recent translation of Plato’s 
Republic, which has been highly commended in England. 

The elaborate system of transliteration at present followed by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in its Journal, could not be 
observed in this edition for three reasons; (I) The Society has 
changed its system several times during the la.st sixty years, so 
that no particular method can be rightly regarded as definite and 
final. In the case of a long volume in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
which has been issued in periodical fasciculi and completed after 
many years, (such as Beveridge translation of the Akbarnamah), 
two different methods of romanising Oriental words are found in 
the earlier and.lattei^ parts of the same book ! 

(2) Jarrett has not been unifoi^: in his system of transliteration 
in this volume ^hd his S 3 rstem (bi^ s^tems) are not the one ruling 
in the Society at present. He represents kjif-i^qalmun sometimes 
bf ^ with e dpt it* and sometimes His 'afn is n with 

a dot below it /and his homciris a with an inverted comma, and so 
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on. If we had to follow the latest system of romanisation through- 
out this second edition, the press-copy prepared from the printed 
first edition would have been scrapped up and the whole book 
typed again and the typescript collated with infinite labour. Hence, 
too, certain breaches of uniformity on some pages. 

(3) Only two presses here possess all the diacritical marks, and 
they can use them only in hand setting up, while linotype com 
position was considered necessary for this edition. To get over 
this difficulty, I have been compelled to follow a simple and practi- 
cal method of romanising, using only two diacritical marks, namely 
a for the long vowel and an inverted comma to mark *am, while 
the two ^ca/s have been represented by q and ^ respectively. But 
no distinction could be made between the two t’s, the two h's, 
the three s’s, and the four z*s of the Arabic alphabet ; nor has the 
underlining and underdotting of letters been possible. As this is 
not a book on Arabic philology, the general reader will hardly 
feel any loss from the absence of the host of diacritical marks, 
while the learned will be easily able to trace the Persian (or Sanskrit) 
equivalents of the words in question, as they are mostly well-known. 

The index has been prepared by Prof. N. B. Roy. Instead of 
giving merely the names of places and persons or oriental terms 
without any explanation as in the index of the Ist edition, he has 
tried to help the reader by inserting the positions of places and 
the English rende^^gs of most of the oriental words, besides plenty 
of cross referetiices (e.g., Yajra and Sacrifice, Jyotiaha and Astro- 
nomy, See.} fn order to save paper the obscure place and personal 
names which occur 6nly once in the book have been omitted in 
my index. For the same reason, only the significant portions of 
Jarrett's preface to the third volume are reprinted below. 

Jadunai H Sarkar. 

ABUL FAZL AND AL BlRUNl COMPARED — ^THE GREAT MERITS OF THE 

Ain-i-Al^bari: 

The range and diversity of its subjects (i.e., of the Ain-i-Akbari) 
and the untiring industry which collected and marshalled, through 
the medium of an unfamiliar language, the many topics of ihforma- 
tion to their minutest details, treating of abstruse aciehces, subtile 
philosophical problems, and the custoni^s, social, political and 
religious of a different race and creed, will stand as an enduring 
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momiment of his learned and patient diligence . . . Though there 
is much to .be desired* his comprehensive and admirable survey 
yet merits the highest praise .... 

He laboured under the disadvantage of unfamiliarity with 
Sanskrit, and he had to take the statements of hh Pandits tested 
through translations at seconds-hand. He found his Hindu infor- 
mants, as he says, of a retrograde tendency, spinning like silk 
worms, a tissue round themselves, immeshed in their own opinions, 
conceding the attainment of truth to na other, while artfully 
insinuating their own views, till the difficulty of arriving at any 
correct exposition of their system left him in a bewilderment of 
despair. His description of the nine Schook of Philosophy has the 
merit of being, as far as it goes, scrupulously precise ... 

After a careful study of both these authors (At Biruni and 
Abul Fazl), 1 am the more convinced that Abul F’azl borrowed the 
idea and arrangement of his work from his great predecessor. 1 
have shown in his account of the Sarkar of Kabul instances of 
direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Baber, and in his lives of 
Moslem Saints in the third Volume, verbatim extracts without 
acknowledgment from the Sufic hagiography of Jami . The same 
, volume displays other examples suggestive rather than definite, of 
his indebtedness to an author whom he never names. The 
difference between the two men in this particular is most remark- 
^aUe. A1 Biruni*s reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, and 
Sachau's preface has a list of the many authors quoted by him on 
astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. He was also 
acquainted with Greek literature through Arabic translations, and 
in* comparing its language and thought and tlvose of Hin4u meta- 
physics, selects his quotations from the Tmmcus and its commenta- 
tor the Neo-PIatonist Proclus, with judgment and rare ability. And 
he rarely fails to record his authorities. With Abul Fazl it is the 
reverse. He rarely names, them, and borrows from every side 
without scruple as without avowal. The difference in the manner 
of the two authors is not lem consp^uous. A1 Biruni quotes, freely 
from his authorities, and where the^ f^em to exaggerate or to be 
inaccurate, his citadons are foll^^^^y some sharp brief com- 
mentary which giyea a ceaseless interest to his pages . 

His treatment of ^ifs^ topica is throughout^ s^olarly, st^^wiiig 
eatensive reading ^4 fgecisiou of thought .ae< 9 |uired hy a study of 
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the exact sciences. Abul Fazl, on the contrary, transcribes either 
from existing works or from oral communication. His compilation 
is extremely careful and carried out with the most laborious and 
marvellous exactitude, but it is unenlivened by those masterly 
criticisms which give A! Biruni his unique position among Fa^iern 
writers .... 

When all is said,- however, which a strict impartiality must 
weight in counterpoise to Abul Fazl’s sterling merits, there remains 
ample justification for the high place held by this great work in 
the West as well as the East, and as a record of the extension of 
the Mughal empire of India under the greatest of its monarchs anc| 
the ability with which it was administered, it must always remain 
of permanent arid fascinating interest. It crystallizes and records 
in brief, for all time, the state of Hindu learning, and besides its 
statistical utility, serves as an admirable treatise of reference on 
numerous branches or Brahmanical science and on the manners, 
beliefs, traditions, arid in<iiQcnous lore, which for the most part 
still retain and will long continue their liold on the popular mind. 
Above all, as a register of tltc fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced al various periods, the harvest returns, 
valuations and imposts throughout the provinces of the empire, its 
originality is as indisputable as its surpassing historical importance. 
The concluding account of the author apd his family and the 
persecutions to which they were subjected will, perhaps, be read 
with as much interest as any other portion of the work. 


Calcutta, 17th May, 1894. 


H. S. Jarrett. 




CHAPTER I 

THE BOUNDARIES OF HINDUSTAN AND A BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION THEREOF. 

India-^Its Boundaries, Seasons, Naturai Beauty, 

AND Crops 

Hindustan is descHbed as enclosed on the east,, west and 
south by the ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, 
Malacca and a considerable number of islands ate accounted 
within its extent. To the north is a lofty range of mountains, 
part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan, and its other extremity pasSes into Turkestan and 
Persia. An intermediate region lies between this and the 
vast frontiers* of China, inhabited by various races', such as 
Kashmir, G^eat and Little Tibet, Kishtawar and others. 
This quarter' may therefore be likened to another ocean. 
With all its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climatte, its rapid succession 
of harvests and the equable temperament of its people. 
Notwithstanding its vast sire, it is cultivated throughout. 
You cannot accomplish a stage nor indeed travel a kps 
without meeting with populous towns and flourishing villages, 
nor without being gladdened by the sight of sweet waters, 
delightful Verdure and enchanting downs. In the autumn 
and throughout the depth of winter the plains arc green and 
the treeti in Mtapr.' During the rainy season which extends 
from the close ot the Sun'a stay in Gemini to his entry into 
the sign o^ Mrgo®, the elasticity of the atmosphere is enough 
to transport the most dispirited and lend the vigour of youth 
to old age. Shall 1 praise the refulgence of its skies «r the 
marveli<^ fertility of its soil? 

' Lit.. Chin and Mschin, feigned or believed bv Orientn! ; lo be 
tl>e dc'seendanU of Japhet and applied by metonymy to c>;tu'e»». tbc 
full extent of the Chinese, domiiiiona. 

' Middle of June to end of August, 
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attained. It then became clear that the commonly received 
opinion that Hindus associate a plnrality of gods with the 
One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, fu 
although with regard to some points and certain conclusions, 
there is room for controversy^ yet the worship of one God and 
the profession of His Unity among this peopfe appeared facts 
convincingly attested.' It was indispensable in me, therefore, 
to bring into open evidence the system of philosophy, the 
degrees of self-discipline, and the gradations of rite and usage 
of this race in order that hostility towards ,^m might abate 
and the temporal sword be stayed awhile hrom the shedding 
of blood, that dissensions within and without be turned to 
peace and the thornbrake of strife and enmity bloom ipto a 
garden of concord. Assemblies for the discussion of argu- 
ments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
suitably cimvened. 

(The variott$ causes of miaunderatanding and quarrela betufeen 
di0erent religiona in Iftdia.] 

Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent 
resolutions and well-intentioned designs are to be witnessed 
and the extent of the world is never lacking in prudent men, 
why does misunderstanding arise and what are the causes 
of contention? 


' This is conhrmed by Colebrooke. "The real doctrine of the 
Indian Scripture is the unity of the Deity, in whom the univeiae is 
comprehended ; and the seeming pelytheism which it exhibits, ofeis 
the elements and the stars and i^anets as gods. The three principal 
manifestations of the dlvinita, Vidi other personified attributeis and 
most of the other gods of Hindu mythology, are indicated in the 
Veda. But the worship of deified heroes is no |>art of the system : 
nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in luiy portion ^tf the 
text which I have yet s^n. thc^h. such are sometiines hinted at 
by commentators." H. rl. ^Ison hi commenting on this passage 
admits that the worship of the VedaS ii for the most part domestic, 
addressed to unreal presences and nti to visible types, and not 
idolatry. Kishnu. P. Pref. ii. ’'See alsq Max Muller on 

henoiheiain, and Hastinte. Eney&opi»ditt 6f Rdision, vi. 28? and 
289 ; viii., 810-81 1. 1/. Soritor.r" 
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The First cause is the divemity of tongues axtdi die 
misapprehension of mutual purposes, and thus the alloy 6f 
ill-will is introduced and the dust of discord arises. 

Secondly, the distance that sqiarates the Ileamed of 
Hindustan from scientific men of other nationalities who thus 
are imable to meet, and if chance should bring them together, 
the need of an interpreter would preclude any practical 
result. An accomplished linguist capable of mastering the 
intricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philo- 
sophy among various nations and competent to give them 
luminous and efficient expression, is very rare. Even at the 
present time, when through His Majesty's patronage of 
learning and his appreciation of merit, the erudite of all 
countries are assembled, and apply themselves with united 
effort in the pursuit of truth, so proficient a person is not to be 
found. Such as thirst after the sweet waters of wisdom and 
who leaving their native land undertake the wanderings of 
travel and with diligent assiduity employ their energies in 
the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncommon. 
It needs a seeker such as Anushirwan, who amidst the pomp 
of empire should yet search for the jewel of w'sdotn, and a 
minister like Buzurjmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and 
both king and minister combined, to discover coadjutor so 
unique and one so upright ahd intelligent as the physician 
Barzawaih, and then to send him with abundant means 
disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with this 
capital stock-in-trade he might obtain the interest of acquired 
wisdom: and again this sagacious personage, making no 
distinction between the absence or presence of his employers, 
must be diligent in his inquiries and succeed in the accomplish- 
ment of his desire through the frankness of his demeanour 
and his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand 
an indefatigable ~and lofty intellect like that of Tumtum tlie 
Indian, who to receive th. irj-tmrtjon of the divine philosophi t 
Plato, passed from Hindustan ir.to C.'«.ece and freight it/ 
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hit ctravuM with the requisites of travel, set himself to face 
the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom perfected his spiritual health and the 
harmonious [P. 3] balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind 
and vigorous body such as Abu Maashar of Balkh, enamoured 
of wisdom, who holding exile and his native country and toil 
and ease undissociated . travelled into India from Khorasan 
and garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it 
as a gift of price to the learned of his own land. 

Thirdly, the absorption of mankind iii the delights of 
corporeal gratihcation, for men regard the absence of beauty 
in an object as placing it li^yond the pale of existence and 
therefore not to be thought of as Worth acquisition or produc- 
tive of enjo 3 rment. Their fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples even by way of 
apologue. And forasmuch as their moral obliquity refuses 
to I^nd an ear and the glitter of this deceptive world lets fall 
a veil of ignorance before their eyes, what must be their state 
and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of guidance) 

Fourthly, indolence. Men account what is ready to hand 
as more precious than the chance of future possession and 
prefer ease to exertion. They will not undertake the trouble 
of profound investigation, and content with a superficial view, 
will not move a span’s length to acquire a deeper insight. 
He alone is the true promoter of wisdom who, setting before 
his resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of 
meaning, under the guidance 6f assiduous research and 
undaunted desire, plants his foot ih the dread wilds of research, 
and reaches the goal of his ambition undismayed by countless 
labours, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly i the blowing of the ch^l blast of inflexible custom 
and the low flicker of the lamp ot'^dom. From immemontd 
time tile exereisi?^ ^ inquiry has been restricted, and 
questioning and investigation have been regarded as precurien's 
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ol infidelity. Whatever hat berm received from father, 
director, kindred, friend or neighbour, ia considered as a 
, deposit under Divine sanction*and a malcontent is rqxoached 
with impiety or irreligion. Although the few among the 
intelligent of their goieration admit the imbecility of this 
prooedtare in others, ' yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. 

(/t i« only by meeting on a common platform of etudy and dieeae^on 
that di0erent religiona can be correctly underatood and their 
t.-ue worth appreciated. Thi$ book toill promote that aim.j 

Sixthly, the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity mid 
the storms of persecution have stayed the few earnest 
inquirers from uniting to discuss their individual tenets and 
from meetiiig in friendly assemblies in a spirit of sympathy, 
and from distinguishing^ commonalty of bond fr<»n vital 
estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order 
that error may be severed from truth and the why and the 
wherefore weighed in the scales of sound judgment. Even 
just monarchs, unconscious of their obligations, have herein 
neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest have intervened 
and occasions of intercourse have been marred by perplexities. 
Some have taken refuge in. silence; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while others again have extricated 
themselves by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers 
had interested themselves in this matter and assuaged the 
apprehensions of men, assuredly many enlightened persons 
would have delivered their real sentiments with calmness of 
mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of 
princes, each sect is bigoted to its own creed and dissensions 
[P. 4] have waxed high. Each one regarding his o^ per- 
suasion as alone true, has set himself to the persecution of 

* I select a variant relegated to the notes, in place of the text, 
and amend the doubtful reading that follows by omitting the be 
before dzorom. With this alteration the difficulty is cleared and 
its simplicity recommends the correction. 
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other worshippers of God, and the shedding of blood and 
the rinning of reputation have become symbols of religious 
cMrthodoxy. Were the eyes of the mind possessed of true 
vision, each individual would withdraw from this indis- 
criminating turmoil and attend rather to his own solicitudes 
than interfere in the concerns of others. Amidst such 
unseemly discord, main purposes are set aside and arguments 
disregarded. If the doctrine of an enemy be in itself good, 
why should hands be stained in the blood of its professors > 
And even were it otherwise, the sutferer from the malady of 
folly deserves commiseration, not hostility and the shedding 
of his blood. 

Seoenthly, the prosperity of wretches without principle 
who deceitfully win acceptance by affected virtue and recti- 
tude. Such as these do much harm and truths are obscured 
through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Fazal, cease ! The manifestations of divine 
wrath are illimitable and infinite are the marvels of their 
record. Loose not thy hand from the cord of peace seized 
by thy good intention. Follow out thy long projected design. 
Though some of thy hearers will attain to wisdom and meet 
in rejoicing union, yet many will fall into sorrows and reap 
bewilderment. Thanks be to God that thou art not a hostage 
to the lament of ignorance nor the extol ler of those that are 
in bonds. 



ETHNOGRAPHY OF HINDUSTAN 
; Pr^atory Remarks 

(The author » object in writing thie account it to thow that the 
Hindu religion hat true and tublime ^nceptiont Pf the Deity.] 

[P. I J It has long been the ambitious ctMiie of my 
to pass in review to some extent, the general conchtione 
this vast country, and to record the opinions pro f e sse d 1^ die 
majority of the learned among the Hindus. 1 know not 
whether the love of ,my native land has been the attracdog 
influence or exactness of historical research and gMume 
truthfulness of narrative, for Banikiti, Hsfiz Abru and 
other ancient chroniclers have indulged in vain i m a gi n in gs 
and recorded stories diat have no foundation in fact. Nor 
were the motives altogether these, but rather that when I h^d 
arisen from the close retirement of studious application and 
discovered somewhat of the ignorance and dissensions of men 
1 formed the design of establishing peace and promoting 
concord. My original desire now renewed its possession of 
me, but a multiplicity of occupations prevented its- grauflea- 
tion until the turns of fate biought abopt the composition 
of this striking record which has already branched out into 
such numerous details. Although my pen had occu^Med 
itself whh tlie description of the Subahs and iMtd br^y 
recordt^ die t^i^ds of Hindustan, and now that the amlxtion 
of had a^ned the time of its realisation, not conteiit 

Aivitli ||F. 2] t|ke iidonnation I had already acquired, 1 had 
re«Kkj^ to the knowledge of others and set-myself to gather 
inMractum frbni men of true learning. As 1 was unfamiliar 
wtli tM science of tenris in the Sanskrit language and. a 
cdirqiietfflt inti^rpreter was not available, the labour pi nyieated 
traiishidcms had to be undertakeni uiitil by good fortune mid 
my own steaonMtness of purpose, my object was at length 
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l^oble character of the people of India, monotheism the 
universal root of their religious belief, while their image-worship is 
not idolatry, but an "aid to fixing the mind and kef ping the thoughk 
from Wandering”.] 


Shall 1 describe the cdhetaAcy o( its inhabitants or record 
their benevolence of nund? Shall 1 pcHrtray the beauty that 
chenna the heart or aing of purity unstained? Shall 1 tell 
of hj^ic valour or weave ronuuices of their vivacity of 
intellect and their lore? The inhabitants cf this land are 
religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial ihd hrahk. They 
ete fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, 
seekers after justice, contented, indu^ous, cStteblb in affairs, 
loyal, truthful and constant. The true wcn^ of diis people 
shines most in the day of adversity and its soldiers know not 
retreat from the held. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to 
hazard, accounting the dishonour of flight ihore terrible than 
death, while some even disable their horses before entering 
the fight. 


They are capable of mastering the difficulties of any 
Subject in a short space of time j^d surpasi their instructors, 
and to win the Divine favour they will spend body and soul 
and joyfully devote their lives thereunto. They ons end all 
believe in the unity of God, and as to the reverence pay 
to images of, stone and wood and the like, which smpli^ons 
res^urd as idolatry, it is not 'so. The writer of theM jpagn has 
exhaustivdy discussed th4 sid>ject with many ^h|^ened 
and uimght men, and it became evident d^t thesejima^ 
df ik>me chosen souls near^ in approadt to tW . ^ 

Gpd, Sire fdshiondd as aids to fix die mind ^d the 
thcHighls jfiidm wandering, wlple th% worship of Cjto j^ne 
is re^iri^ as indispens^le^ Ih odemohiai 

vsin^ iihd iissss Ihe favour of the wcsld- 

4uii^ahd;i|B^d''‘ll^‘'^m^ ^'J^uptemf 

-^hg as ^ i^a '^^""poweir' ' 
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Brahmi, of whom mtantion wm former^ made* they 
held to be the Creator; Viahou, the Nouriaher and Preaarver; 
and Rudra, called alao Mahideva, the Destroyer. Some 
maintain that God who is without equal, manifested himself 
under these three divine forms, widiout thereby sullying the 
garment of His inviolate sanctity; as the Nazarenes hold of 
the Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures 
exafted to these dignities through perfectness of worship, 
probity of thought and ri^teousness of deed. The godliness 
and self-discipline of this people is such as is rarely to be 
found in other lands. 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are 
of opinion that it will have an end, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. ■ 

An astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien 
wishes to enter the Brahman caste, they would not acc^t 
him, and were one of theim to adopt another religion and 
subsequently desire to revert to his own, , he would not be 
suffered so to do save in case of his aposUwy under compul- 
sion. They have no slaves. When they .go forth to battle 
or during an attack by an eittmy, they collect all their women 
in one building, and surround it with wood and straw and 
oil, and place on guard some trusty relentless men, who set 
hre to it when those engaged in fight despair of life, and these 
chaste women vigilant of their honour are consumed to death 
with utifimching courage. 

In tiniM of distress, moreover, should any one, diough 
inthna^, implme their protection, 
ih^’ are promiJt to aid and grudge neither property, life nmr 
rep^ation ih his cauM*i 

■i " same by the Chineee pilgrim Yuen 

Chwai^ in the 7th century: “The ordinary peop* althoUm they 
ate MtOlalv l^t-minded, yet they are upright an hbnowable . . 
They are faithral tp their oadw and promnee . • . In Vneir behawour 
there>’la iiaach gentleiiees and sweetness.’ ' (Beal, i; o?.) And of 
'the ' Niasathas: “The di*!*®***®*" ®f people is honest and 

.2 w- . - . 
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It was also the custom in. former times for each warrior 
in battle to challenge a foe and to encounter none other then 
him. [P. 6] 

(The Soil and iU Produce— ArU and CrafU of the 
People of Hindustan.] 

The soil is for the moht part arable and of such produc- 
tive power that the same land is town each year and in many 
places three harvests and more are taken in a single twelve- 
month and the vine bears fruit in its first year. 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead and 
iron abound. The variety of its fruits and flow^s proclaim 
its luxuriance. Its perfumes and melodies, its viands and 
raiment are choice and in profusion. Its elephants cannot 
be sufiiciently praised, and ir| parts of the country the horses 
resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the 
scarcity of grapes, mel<ms and carpets, and of camels, it was 
open to the cavils of jthe experienced.^ His Majesty has 
remedied these deficiencies. Saltpetre is now extensively 
used, for its cooling properties, and high and low appreciate 
the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern 
mountains. There is a slender fragrant root called khas (the 
odoriferous grass Andropogon Muricatum) of which, under 
Hie Majesty’s instructions, the fashion of constructing trelUsed 
chambers has come into vogue, and upon this if , 'water be^ 
sprinkled, another winter arises amid the summer heats. 
Silled hands from Turkestan and Persia under His Mi^eeUf^e 
patronage, sowed melons and planted, yin^, and traders 
began to introduce in security the fruits of tho^ countries, 
each in its season and with attention to their quality, which 
occasioned an abundance heee ydien th^.'w«pe not procurable 
in th^ Through the of. H Majesty, all 

siihlile : . . . to their benefactors they^ilM grateful ; to dteir enemies 
rdandiHi; If they>aM. adced to m«s in distress, th^ will forget 
thfiniMves in their haste to render assistance.” (ii. 256} J.S. 
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IMToducta of art, and the manufacture of woollen and silken 
carpets uid of brocades were extensively encouraged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels 
has been produced as to be equal to the dromedaries of *Irlq. 

A summary view of. India having been now given, 1 
shall iM'oceed with more particularity, still proffering but little 
out of much and recording one among a thousand details. 

The Cosmogony of the Hindus : Stories of Creation. 

More than eighteen opinions on this point have been 
professed and extraordinary narratives put forward, and each 
describes a different genesis. It will be sufficient to mention 
three of them. The first is that God who has no equal, 
taking upon himself the form of man appeared under the 
special manifestation csdled Brahma already alluded to, and 
by his mere volition produced four sons, Sanak, Sanandan, 
Sanatan, and Sanatkumar. Each of these was commanded 
to engage in acts of creation, but lost in rapture of contem> 
plation in the divine essence they neglected to comply. In 
anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and 
name as Mahadeva. His sublime immensity unfitted him 
for creative action. Ten^ other sons issued from his volition 
and then from his body he fashioned the forms of male and 
female. The former was called Manu eund the latter Sata- 
rupA. These two are the progenitors of mankind. [P-7.] 

* The .refersh$» is to Babur, who writes in his memoirs: 
‘‘Himj^irtan is a country of few charms : there are no good horses, 
no good dogs, no grapes, musk-melons or iirst-rate fruits, no ice or 
cold water . . . There are no ruiming waters in their gardens and 
residences.” (Beveridge's tr. 518. J.S.) 

•' A variant has, “two". — ^The text has incorrectly Satrakfl, 
for which- error Abul Faxl is responsible. The Vishnu Purina says 
that he divided his male being into eleven persons. Next he 
created himself the Manu Swayambhuva and the female portion 
of himk^ he constituted Sata-rupi whom the Manu took to wife. 
There are other compUcations of birth and intercourse which 
may be pursued by the curious in the Purina itself, p. 51 et seq. 
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Secondly, it is maintained that God* the Creator o( die 
world, manifested himself under die form of a woman whcrni 
they call MahS-Lachhmi. Three qualities are incorpcMrated 
with her,- Satva, Raja and Tama. When she willed to create 
the world, through the instrumentality of Tama, she mani- 
ferted herself under another form which is called Mal^-Ksll 
and also MahS-Maya. By her union with Satva, a further 
genesis proceeded ciJled Sarastoati, and at her command 
each brought forth a male and female and these two forms 
she herself inspired with life. Thus two beings were bom 
of each. From MahS-Lachhmi sprung Brahma under the 
form of a man, and Sri under the guise of a woman who is 
also called Sacitri. From Maha-Kali, were brought forth 
Maha-deca and Tri the latter of whom is also distinguished 
as Maha-hidya and Kamdhena, and from Saraswati came 
forth Vishnv and Gauri. When these six forms took birth, 
Mah&rLachhmi proceeded to their conjugal union, and joined 
Brahma with Tri, Gauri with Maha-deoa, and Sri with 
Vishnu. The conjunction of Brahma and Tri produced an 
egg^ which Maha-deva divided into two parts, from one of 
which originated the devatas, dailyas and the like super- 


* Hari, the lord of all, called also Janlirdana (from /one, "men" 
and Arddana, 'worship' — 'the object of adoration to mankind'). 
He is the one only God, taking the designation of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Sivai according as he creates, preserves or destroys .-—This is the 
.invariable doctrine of the Purinas. See Wilson, Vithnu, P.o. 19. 
'The three qualities or attributes are shared by the Hindu Triad : 
Brahma being the embodiment of Raja-guna, the desire that created 
the world ; Siva that of Tama-gana, the attribute of wirOth ; 
and Vishnu is Saiu'a-gune or the property of mercy and goodness. 

' The Brahmand or egg of Brahma is applied by Albiruni to 
the whole aether on account of its supposed spherical shape and its 
division into upper and lower and he says that when the Hindus 
enumerate the heavens the^ imB them in their entirety, Brahmind. 

(The latest and best eced^i of Hindu Cosmogony and 
Comology is the onO by H, MC^i in Hastings's Encyclo. of 
ReUgien, hf. author of Surya-Siddhirda, 

iBad in 587 A.©. The old itotoa'dr Jarrett based on Bentley hhye 
been '‘omitted heilr ' j. ‘5^1 ■ 
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natural beings; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral worlds. 

The Third opinioti is accounted the most authentic. In 
the work called Surya-SiddhSnta composed some himdreds 
of thousands of years ago, it is circumstantially related that 
towards the end of the Satya-yuga, flourished the great 
Demon Maya. That sage was lost in astonishment at the 
wonders of creation, and confounded by his own ignorance, 
applied himself to a supplication of the Sun to discover the 
mode in which creation was effected and passed some 
thousands of years in these entreaties and desires. After 
he had undergone surpassing trials, that bestower of radiance 
on the heavens and the earth appeared to him under a 
beautiful form and asked him what he desired. He said, 
“Draw back the veil from the marvels of the stars and the 
skies and from the mysteries of wisdom and illuminate the 
darkness of my understanding with the light of knowledge; 

It was answered : “Thy desire shall be granted. In a certain 
shrine unite in spirit with me and a celestial being shall appear 
and instruct you in wisdom.” The seeker was comforted. 
He waited in expectation at the shrine appointed and near 
the close of the Satya-yaga, the giver of his desire a{q>eared. 
The sage entered into much questioning regarding the 
mysteries of heaven and earth and received replies that 
satisfied him. [8] . The questions and answers were corn- 
piled in one volqme under the name of the Surya Siddhdnia, 
and to this day the astronomy, of entire Hindustan is based 
upon it. in this work the origin of creation is said to be from 
the Sun. which is regarded as a divine manifestation. The 
Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of 
^cld composed of two parts which he rendered luminous with 
somewhat of His own glory and it was called the Sun. The 
S'ai!|; produced the signs of the Zodiac and from the, same 
source sixrung the four Veda$, and afterwards the moon, the 
ethereal fluid, air, Are, water and earth, in this order. From 
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thecther he produced Jupiter; from the air, Saturn; from fire, 
Mars; from water, Venus; and from the earth. Mercury. 
Through the ten portals of the human frame-work he brought 
various matter into being. The ten portals are thus numbered : 
the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, the mouth, the navel, 
the anterior and posterior foramina, and the tenth, the crown 
of the head, which last is closed. It opens, however, at the 
time of death in some of those who are about to quit life and 
body, and this is considered singularly auspicious. His 
Majesty has increased the inumber of portals by the two 
breasts, and counts the number as twelve. After a long 
course the human race became of four kinds as shall be 
presently related. 

On the Inferior and Superior Cosmic Phenomena. 

The Hindu philosophers maintain that the elements 
have a spherical form" and they have added Ether to the 
number. They hold it to pervade all things and that no space 
is void of it. They do not incline to the notion of a celestial 
substance (asman) but adopt the account of the spheres on the 
system of the Almagest of Ptolemy.* The Zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs, each of which is termed ‘Vas.” 

They are as follows : — 


1. 

Mesha. 

1. 

Aries. 

2. 

Vrisha. 

2. 

Taurus. 

3. 

Mithuna. 

3. 

Gemini. 

4. 

Karkata*! 

4. 

Cancer. 


* The authorities for this are Arya-bhata, Vasistha and Lita. 
Albiruni, 26. 

Ether is so called by the Greeks from its being in perpetual 
flow. Arist., De Crelo, iii. 

. Ptolemy's first book of the I’Aknagest treats among other 
matters of the spherical form and thotion of the heavens, the 
spherical form of the earth and iti location in the centre of the 
heavens and of ; tife two circular Celestial motions which ajl the, 
stars have in common^ 
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5. 

Sinha. 

5. 

Leo. 

6. 

Kanya. 

6 

Virgo. 

7. 

Tuli. 

7. 

Libra. 

8. 

Vriachika. 

8. 

Scorpio. 

9. 

Dhanu. 

9. 

Sagittarius. 

10. 

Makara.'** 

10. 

Giixieomus. 

tl. 

Kumbha. 

II. 

Aquarius. 

12. 

Mina. 

12. 

Pisces. 


The Persian, Egyptiaui and Greek sages affirm the 
existence of a colourless body which is transparent and is not 
subject to growth, increase, decrease, disruption, conjunction 
nor dissolution, neither does it admit of tenuity nor density 
nor generation nor decay. It is not compounded of bodies 
variously organised, neither is it affected by heat, cold, 
moisture, nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity be 
predicated of it. [9] It possesses life and continuity of 
existence, and is not subject to desire or anger. It is called 
*'asman.*'^‘ The general opinion is that the Universe (to pan) 
includes nine spheres, but some think eight, others, eleven, 

Capricomus was represented on ancient monuments with 
the fore part of a goat and the hind part of a fish. The Hindu 
Makjara, according to the Sanskrit verses of Sripati, quoted by 
Sir W. Jones, (I, 336) is a sea-monster with the face of an antelope. 
The question at once presents itself as to the relative antiquity 
of the Greek and Indian Zodiacal signs. (H. S. J.| On the 
relation between Greek and Hindu astronomy, see Kaye in J.R.A.S., 
1910,^ p, 759 and J.A.S B., 1911, p. 613, and the volume on 
Astronomy in the Grundri$9, The relation between Hindu and 
Arab astrOiioi^yj^ best described briefly in Hastings, Encyclopaedia 
of xfi. 93, the writer of which article has treated the 

same liubject again in £ncy. /s/om, il 497-502. (j. S.] 

These are the attributes of uie PradhSna^ (chief principle or 
primary crude matter) ascribed to it by the Sankhya philosophy. 
It is independent and co-ordinate with primary spirit. See VUhnu 
P, p. 9 el seq. The greater part cf this passage is almost identical 
witn the description of the Word, folk, the Arabic equivalent of 
dsmiin, in the /sHldhat uT Pfiriun, pp. 1134-5 quoted from the 
Hidiyat u*l Hikmat (Instituds phnosophim recta) of Maibudi. I 
have not been able to trace the passage in the latter work verba- 
tim, but in scattered references only. The notion is taken from 
Aristotle, Di Cdslo, iii. 
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others, seven, and it is even affirmed that there is but a single 
Kosmos. 

The' Hindu philosophers acknowledge the existence of 
the planets and fixed stars, but assert that their substance is 
of water'^ congealed like hail, and that they receive their light 
from the sun. Others maintain that it is from the moon, and 
that these luminous bodies dominate the aspects of fortune. 
They also hold the connection of a celestial spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to be hun!(hn beings, who by /.suppres- 
sing the emotions of anger and desire, and by; mortification 
and moral beauty of life, have reached this exalted {eminence. 

N/\mes of the Planets'^ and tHe day.s of the week. 

Sanichar is Saturn (Saturday). Brihaapati is Jupiter 
(Thursday). Mongol is Mars (Tuesday). Adityo, the Sun 
(Sunday). The Hindus have more than a thousand names 
for the sun. His Majesty knows by heart the whole of these 
and uses them in his prayers, but the name Suraj is the one 
in common use among all classes. Suljra is Venus (Friday). 
Budh is Mercury (Wednesday). Soma is the Moon (Monday), 


Albiruni mentions this in his LV Chap. "The Hindus believe 
regarding the bodies of all the stars that they have a nebular 
shape, a watery essence, and that they do not shine, wni|st the 
sun alone is of fiery essence, self-shining and per acetdenf JUumir 
nates other stars when they stand opposite to hiin. They reckon 
according to eyesight among the itors also, iuch luminous .bodies 
as in reality are not stars, but the lights -into which those meit have 
been metamorphosed who have received eternal reward from Goo. 
The Viahnu-Dharma says: “The stars are watery o.nd the rays pf 
the sun illuminate them !n the night. Those who by their pious 
deeds have obtained a place on the height, sit there on their thrones, . 
and when shfning, they are reckoned among the stars!" 5.-)chau3 

Trans. M, 64. ^ -fj 

'‘The 19th Chap, of AlbuiuiTi fnc/ia begins with the same 
subject and the sitpiurity of treat^tf^^l^ expression, though not 
of the order, is so ^striking that, before h'^d occasion to. 

obsorve, there ioilktle doubt of .And razl's indebiednoss to .iMk 
aumor. Alb>nini’iV^#l|dliiig of subject he discusses is that of 
a philosopher who is master of it : Abut Fazl is. pttroly the cornpiler 
and scribe. 
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n 

i Eidi of tk«i!e aMMs, uul «ch day 

ol tiM <i^e«lc liai a ip^ial toimiKtkm' willi 
its |>latMtti‘ with the addition hf die waled vtoir.^ HFItus, Suiidqi* 
Mdddi fceiiridii die wedt ie cdled Monday/ Soma- 

vHr; Toesday, Mengd-^f Wadneed^F/ Biidh^ieir; Thurs> 
day, Brihatpati^VHr ; Friday, &ikra-i^: Seiwtday/ Sanfsher* 

ttir. ^ .it - ■ : ■ , 


The Insttiution of the Gharysl. 

This is a roun^ gong of mixed metal,'* shaped like a 
griddle but thicker, made of diifenmt sizes; and iMpottdbd 
by a cord. It may not be sounddl except by royd coodiMlild, 
and accompanies the ro}ral equipage < 

The Hindu (diiloso|dieri> divide the day 
four parts, eadi of which they call pehr, 
greater part of the countiry, the pokr^nevor 
nor is less than sia. The ghori is the. 
nychtbemeron, and is divided into sixty partSi. 
is calledi a po/ %dueh is agam subdivided imp 
In order to ascertain and- indicate the 
cof^per or other metal is made of a hundred 
In Pernan it is called pingin, as an ancient sage 

^y ir«JkNp thou |rf a wodd 
,A,.clepaydn^dQth to man''?’'* - 

' mctd cotiipotiUded df ir^. luiarrioiiy. lead, 

n»ld. tin, and dhrtsr. , The ordinary l^0>n^^l;w an aRpy 

^ .dd pm or ^pper and 20 of tin. thPugft sonte Endbb bifle-hPve 
.fouid ^rcbnMft','.M 'copper, ^tin, 'jdhe artd'10ad. 

_. ,^;* Tl»ese lines jai/aiar ‘pf 

tha nmo^lphed .edldopii The. cispsy wa. 

the idnas^tof .^stopapnea and araa used for; irief^^img thi^ time 
mweC^fpr apeechOl f^mua^- perspna beffws^.^^^^^^^ pf ,jwce, 
tnia, the Water.-waS alliwtred to eag^ through J^ onnce pf 
the vewel; L<*wit’ A»i, of the AnciithU^ p. 102:) , 
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It kih. th^ skifre lol! a bowii nacr^w^fv 
'tAndve kngflgrtiin kf^i^ and bccadthf.; made; 

baW 'tio.Adtdit bf. a golden tub« being Ipaaead thteus^nef the 
vmght q^faamMi$hiv and' iit lea^k the bfeadthjoi&^Jingcia* 
It ift i^laiMdjin A beam walei in^as ldaoe. t^^ 

bjit din lidodeb tkn boWl is iitU of ^>NAleiVv<nM‘gken is 
elapsed,^ and in order that this should be known to far and 
nerur, the gong is struck once, and for the second time, twice, 
and so on. When a pahr has elapsed, the number of gharis 
expired therein is" first Sounded' and then more deliberately 
frq^^ion<^ tp. four (accordi^ to the peb’'|., t^^s announcing 
the pohr SOTck. Thus wbm it is two p<tAr, (twerve o’clock), 
IS Struck twenty 'nstb times, taking the jponr at eight 
gh^s. The Emperor Baber in his Membus ' writes ; ’'’When' 
.at the end '>f n pahr a certain number of ghar/s had elapsed, 
n^[hM^'#aa‘ k>an^ the pdhr e«i}ired was 

litiknbvm^i^ bidered thait the mitnber ‘of the pahr should bd 
a Inrief ihtetvid.’*:' The Hindu philoBopheia 
aecbiint"‘‘3%^bidathing8 o^ a ihan in good health ms a eghari 
of tlhW;'dt|&eaOh is formed of six inspirations and resphafi 
tions;^iafSM^ 2T,600 are' drawn in thc eoutrse of a iivbhthe«r 

L.... , 

• ; ;; t '-r- * ' 



‘ upon ^ean water in a basin, sinks exactly sixty times in a liychthe^ 


meron, is called the KapSla Yantra* 


Kiifinu Piir^ne/p. 6JI, 



^ 4 fingebi ^0*^’ 
this’ itlM W 

clear thM there 
_ fehgith giveii/^a^^ 


:r';‘and.tbS'MM 

le'hietkl'' 
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'c-’h d im^immms, a- 

ehdbmjpiiMiiig it lAiW' Ml^'Flie, t6wa:^ illi 

nbrth^ d^(t<»niiy a 

again is the Air, but its concave surface li'hbt ’sph^ 

Air is of nine kinds. Bhuoayu, is the atmosphere extending 
up^to the height of forty-seven kp» ^om the globe of the earth. 
It ia *ii(datile in every dinietion and i* the region wherein rain, 
thunder cmd lightning take thdr origin. Avaha is the air from 
the last-motioned body to the moon. Pravaka, from ^ 
seco<^ to Mocury . Udoaht from the third to; \^uai 
Samoaha, from the fourth to the Sun. Suuo/ia, frcmr fh4 
to Mars. P^vaha, ffom die siith to Jupiter. ParaVaha, htdik 
the seventh to Saturn. PravahSnila, from the eight to th4|b^ 
stars. Day and night are formed by the revolution of this 
wind, with a movmnent from east to west, the other seven 
winds reversing this order of motimi.** But their, more 
authoritative opinicm is that those f<fnn, the PraoahSrtila, 
and aie named after the seven planets and all revolve ftom 
east tp west.'^ Their knowledge does not extend beyond the 
stars. Ether trsunscerds afl other spheres and is un- 
fathomable. 


** 1 am uneerUtn of this meaning. The elements in successive 
order aie supposed to acquire the property of causality one to thS 
other. Tlm erder in all the Purinas but one is the same aceordhu 
to ?X^Aseii (Kisfc. P.), and ames with' the text. The seven -wis£ 
ocriir ia dds q a ietr hi the SkUhMa Siromani which adds : > ^ 
ataaM^kere riftNids to die h^^t of 12 yohmas from the eardi. 
Withhi this Bmit are the clouds. Kriitning. Ate. The Pfavaha wind 
whidi is above die atmosphere moves constantly to the westward 

a fuMlsirni As the S|die» of .dm wiimiM ,if^^ ^ 

fcStpp, end jd«iiep.^ikdmr^ .being, mpeMnd Ip tbe Fjmiirnbe 

^ii^nsriied , dm 4 * a. cnnsidK 

M i eq li iM H iig T :,.yQlMntoitJk,,-TinndiidiWK' p. Mhu .. 'o 


■ db e niiae t ^nf'^die-'yleims'- of‘'^th»''«diids 
'’i^'diria'’'rMMiee'<niwdir^^ M odest ma«ty,’''in"AHiRmi’e 

Amrl^ Saehnni^/Mh trp Vqlv I nf hte Indte. 

''save ‘fTlfe'whiHl'''inaltes;lA iAf 'ifhied 
stars and'dm ptaiwM'^vefMvc wwnrds die' W. in one end the ssme 
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The mean modatis ih^f plMMla %<Hkich th^ call 
Hadfiutmw d60tx kom the CoeA wdroiMng ^ m .d>e aeconda 
and thircU. Th^, in a oyclt^emoron [P. 11] eximdiiig 
from midmght to midnight, the ^^nya-Siddhinta giyea the 
following celculatioiKi, 



Degrees. 

\ ' '' 

} Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Moon 

13 

10 

34 

53 

Mercury \ 

Venus \ 

0 

59 

8 

10 

Sun J 

Man ... ' 

0 

31 

28 

26 

Jupiter , 

0 

4 

59 

9 

■Saturn 

0 

2 

0 

23 


According to the Greeks. 


Degrees. ! Minutes. Seconds. 


Moon 
Mercury \ 
Venue i 
Sun ■ 

Mm 
Jupiler! < 
Saturn .d- 


35 


27 


Thirds. 

■ ' K.' . ■ ' 

2 

i 19 

doi ' 


r^olutid^^ bet'lhe: tnOVe'^ulscP'in « 

ki'O 'diifecnoe 

tiiit whieh O^HIidetavlSi^ 

speaking of the wind^4s « mei»t%4}ileildad fa^itlkte ilie 

of 

im(l,ia(MM»a«i^Si!^ OPqtjMsoo • with! ^the 


^eiiiitaa ‘il^^ fsAbioidhSt' i»fiithej45s*i»^ 
eMiieiiailtnt of *he plartKs^i# s is t as H oyvtW»wiad.ff<y«»iifta.. 
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Thotibn bf thb Pklie^ Ik co in rid ki e # of theiir mieat» 
BXk^ ii of eqiial v^idclty in 'WiMln''ciJcylMod in kp» thifar 
rate of motion is said to bo‘ If ,85ft '|#o^Antf** iusd 3 IcOi'itt tlio 
space of a Aychthemeron, and dkehr is from ndsst to 

east. The (Terence in their periods arites froin die giaiter 
or less extent of their orbito, the supt^hn fairing grea^ than 
those lower in porition. 

The progression of Ihe fixed stars th^ consider to be 
somewhat similar to that of the planets, but ’Offering fn^ the 
CsedLS, they assert that with regard to the Lutiar st£dc^, 
there is a motion of 54' seconds in one year; or one degree 
in 66 years loid 8 nwndis. Th^ comj^dte thiV the kstodsiris 
advance 27 degrees from the beginning of Aries, or aediirding 
to altodier calculation, hainAg advanced 24 degrees, . tli^ 
have a ret ro gr a de motion till th^ resch the 26th de0te of 
Pisces whence they return to Aries, and the same movrineht' 
re>commences." The Ursa Major udiich is called in Sanskrit 
Soffia-risfu' (the seven Sages) has a precession in one year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds fimn west to east, or one degree in 


** A yojano is four kos. Albinliti in hit /nt//a. Chap'. XV, 
^Sach. I. 167) makes I ibosa« l .miIa or 4,000 yards, and ) ptoteiM 
6 miles or krbh or 32,000 yards. Some, he adds, thinks that the 
krosaa*14. forgakh, and so make the /arsalh of the Hind|is 16,000 
yards, Mit this is not so, as this latter ^Srsekh) is« ^ yofons. 
Sachau has inside a dight ovenijdit in this unit passage py 'traie^* 
ing I krpta*^ jfiyofana. But this cannot be as he alreiu^ says above 
that jroianaedllrfcw^- ' TheiForsekh is redwiMid by AlUrUni in 
lns^V<€jiap.<-tisd‘asiys; and «■ )4 gOfene adiieh being teiMoned above 
aS'HjtOOOiySrds, givea skv lengm of the /arsefth n sssss S r^ at 16^000. 
fiut'Wkh dds ressll he appSs^ ko guaira. 


'* In the Surgo^ddhinfiB' the precesSien of the etjuinoxes if thus 
des ciM bs d i ‘*The i^fde ei''A a ter iaa n Kbestes 6O0 ■titiies in a great 
YugS'^^hSt ' ia, aft dia dUSeritms at filet move Westward 


Theh fs sks um i m ftrom that-ftssit thay nssek theb foritier phieesi- Thssi 
fiiiwn thS sls pi s c s s they move eastward the same humber 
■and: ssksisiing '-t h so c e c6ma again to thsfr own 

eiBBB|diiNi;;sns-'lftvkien or'revsbinMi'-aa tt"''is''''es., 

i ftuii ss s has 'a long note on'this modeef statefnSnt in bts'translarii^. 



U ^ A jAIHrl'AlMlf 

6 y|i4 

off the«i;(4fM^ 

aQ)«l]rraP>:.the . j., , , , : ' , 1: 

Men di n g A^iftotk, igPorfo^t 
o£ tbf^nidlaQii 4^ ll^ «qd 4dipi)f4dhiU« «jb«ierve4 a 

# nation paat to .w«# in |h« Zodiac^ but ha 
was unable to calculate their dimensions, ii^oleiny d ft*^^"i t»^ 
the inotion p|f ,tl^ . stars ,in Ipi^tude to ope dagree in a 
htmdred: y^®w. ■ Ihp Aol^ *^d tfdiw^jjrSl^pned sixty. 

The obaervatioM of Nw’uddin .Jt^i t^is la8|. but 

Mphyiddi^ N^hrabi^' and a npmbp^,^ at the same 

Obiprval^ry .diij^yt^ t)^t y^bkharan^ l^ of 

(a,,;$QQ«pp), apd,<c^ar«r ^ 

t1;^, Guigsr^,1^a|bJea| th^ Js jtp^ tp^ oocur in 

70 e««^ of wi^ is 305 -yeiHrs wthout a 


^^i|A.:Momidca obt«rye«>thM Hipparchut, Adcoi^ 
suspected that only the stars in the Zodiac or in its vicinity had 
been disturbed in position as if, being the nearest in some measure 
to the great route of the planets, they had been more exposed to 
sh^ in their molpopv B|it he toon discovered that the. movement 
jifM^neral eromd. tJif ^polte^ pf the Zedinc, and he tn^smiu^ 5 
PltmbeLof^ ^ fii^ etars for the ui^ .^^his 

i^. They Wed to of th^l^^ “ 

of th^ ^th TefEW to eech ptheir, 

ai P'>X«tdled al^Msglasbi^fraaiL Jiisirsii4eno«'.(ia SpaiB-’i 
HS' ^as qwmd in As’ sack al . Ak^M ibgr. HulUcu and : 
ydA'TiNi at ;Maiiaha'iho A>\ H.; -OSo^i^Jdaf dP*' - piwi -iaxlkpoiac 

Um nkh^ Astronomical T a h lsp. oi^i-^WA--^a»i<yidstropiil»tfaii^ 
^^^dp^^idro^ i h t s|M t ral'*Hiiiaairi«w •‘^(ktabbihad 




dlUMvi^dds-itbaoiyaf dwTtasirai 
i 'ths»’.kisiiiN«ksi . aid ssN swl 

si?af ^bia^dsi, 
l iniiilMsil thii 

STiSJETSs 




:sd>die'.4xe4jSta«i. .tJbtjaoaWW^- 
: tliyae 3ja..i>rid>o dHpaa. ;iaiimL<jrib 
‘ .advanoesh.ptejdUdtonlM 
inJOl y»ssatntdi,iiiBnB dian 
ijitsi hp. Qaa. d si «e a.io WK ys a ss . 
)day»abo<ifia.tit'a«Hllai$aaa-'bi 
m -H 
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SPHERE^,: 


,23 


Tke Planeth 


Moon ... ... ■ 

Mercury 

Venus 

Son (12] ... 

Mar# 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Fixed Stars ... 

Ether^ beyond which the 

suns rays do not 

traverse 




Yojanef^. 

• '‘isteh. 

- 1 -jLj^ 

1,043.207 ^ 

2.664.636 

4.331.500 

2 apd a fraction 
a fraction 

8.146.906 

51.375.764, 

3 

1 

127.668.255 

2 less a fraction 

259.890.dl2 

• •• 

18.712.080.864.000.000 



The minutes of the diameters of eacK of the i^Uaets bear 
a prt^rtionate ratio to the minutei of theilr ^dldiufifCfence.^ 


3 Mustard seeds I 


8 Barley corns 
24 Digits 
4 Cubits 
2000 Dand 
4 Kos. 


I 


Barley com. ' 

I Digit. 

- Ciwt (Dast).’ 
Dand. 

Kos. 

Yojana. 


Lunar Stations. 

Each of these is called Nok>hatra, aiid th^ 2^ in 
munber, severally divided into 13 . degrees and 2& minute*. 


** These distances are ^ven in Albiruni’s LV. Chap, in two 
icpnmma^ns mih > s<^^ smH ether end those 

of me, text. They are also given in I2th chapter of die S***?*,' 
SiddhSfita with some slight variation from the text. 
”i^^ ecp|ene^ is not in two et^l^ 

wmnWof-me'circum^ 

ol’tKe nunlnes cifjher circumfereas^fie.^ 2IU 


m two ll^...,aod aa.a stani^r^^^^ 
terms o|[ me. propodio^ are neasing. 
er ofir^onos of thediaipelBrs^ to the 
Thwi the mini^ Jif the>4i«n^ 
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Altogetlhir 221 stars. . TKe moon never tarries in any 
one statioi) iloie than 65 gharis or less than 541^. 

"Fhi^e degrees and twenty minutes of the 21st Nak$hatra 
to 46' (rf the 22° Nakshatra have, for certain purposes, bem 
seperaMly« -eWignated ^hhijit.^* 

^terisms. I No. of tlars. 


K Aswini (Arielit) ... ... ... I 3 

2. Bharani (Mutca) ... ... ... 3 

3. Krittika ffauri Pleiades) 6 

4. Rohini (Taori Aldabaran) ... 5 

5. Mrigasira (OrioAis) «.. 3 

6. ArdrS (Orionis) ... ... ... I 

7. Punarvlsu (Geminorum) ... ... 4 

8. Pushya (Gincri)^ ... ... ... ! 3 

9. Asleraa (I and 2 Cancri) 5 

10. sMagl^. ... 5 

11. Purvl«pnirguni (Leonis) 2 

12. Uttari-ph&lguni (Leonis) ... 2 

13. Hasti )Ci>rVi) ... ... ... 5 

14. Chitri (Virginis. Spica) ... I 

15. Swati (BpAlis ; Atctvirus) ... I 

16. Visikha (dibra) ... 4 

17. Anurldha (Scorpionis) ... ... 4 

16. Jyeshtha (^orpionis, Antares) ... ... 3 

19. Mula (Ccorpiohis) ... ... ... II 

20. Purvashadha (Sagittarii) ... ... ... 4 

21. Uttarashadha (SagiCtarii) 3 

22. Abhijit (Lyri) 

23. Sravana (Aquilse) ... ... 3 

24. Dhani^titla (Delphini) ^ ♦ 

25/ Satabbbni (Aqii^O' ... 

26. 

27. UtUurebhadrapada (Andromedse) ... 

28. Re^d (Piscium) 


4 have tiken the sbrs li^^^ ttan^^ldp 


Wib^plete says Skr Wl, jones in 

Ms pstssiNb'fHe lAiK^n Asi. It. 

slaii; in Thinii^^ aiio Sje^nil^* 


vwaa^ in W4 
IdiyiM beiMr i 
iitfoh'''the' likiti 


ieMi' 

AbM^t^ 'A ^ 


IMKWuMa of.r^wr^'hyltli^ 
B^UW' ifi’seited i 4 'hAraiF'*&r' spine 

i^iis. 'v Aecprdiitg; 

WP'il-Wsdi. ■ ■ ■ 
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Tte Gdfwks T^kcnitd 28 Lum^^tioM and iMgiied 

12 dfe g r ei eg t S Vflunut^.aiid 26 mcK J They w b» 

followi.^ 


Namet. of the Liaiat Stations. 


i . Ai Sharatte (Arietis) 

2. Al ^tain (Arietis) 

3. Al Thorayya f Pleiades) 

4. AMaharin (Tauri) 

5. M Ha^aah (Orionis) 

6. Al Hannah (Ck^inoM 

7. M Dhiria (Ceminorum) ... i 

6. Al Nathrah (Psesepe et duo AseUi Cancri) i 

9. Al Tar^ah (the eve of Leo ; two close to* I 

. iedier, one beionfi^ to Lso» the other 
to the stars outside the figure of Cancer) 

10. Al Jubrah (Leonis) 

11. Al Zubrah , (Looms) 

12. Al Sarfah (Leonis) 

13. Al Awwi (Vinmts) 

14. Al Simik (ul Aazal) (Spica) ... 

15. Al Ghafr (Virginia) 

16. Al Zubini (Librae) ... ... I 

17. Al Iklil (Scorpii) 

18. Al Kalb (Soipii) 

19. Al Shaulan (&orpn) 

20. Al Nalim (Samttarii) ... i 

21. Al Baldah, a blank circular space of the ' 

heavens ... ... ' 

22. Saad Al Dhibih (Oapricorni) ... 

23. Saad-BulaO (Aquarii) 

24. (Saad) Al Siiud (Aquarii) ... ... i 

25. (Saad) Al Afchbiyah (Aquarii) 

.26, Muks^a^?^ar|^ ad Awwal (Pegasi) ... 
27. Althini (Pegasi. and 

26. Rashi (Batu Aihut) (Andromedae) 


No. of 
Sttm. 

Magnitudes. 

2 

3rd. 

3 

5tK: 

6 

5di. 

1 

j 

3 

f nebular^* 

2 

^d iOid 4t^ 

2 

2nd. 

2 

[ 4th. 

2 

i 4th. 

4 j 

1 one of the 

1 

1 

4th. 

2 • ' 

2nd. 

1 

1st. 

5 J 

3td. 

1 1 

1st. 

3 ' 

4tk. 

2 ' 

2nd. 

3 ; 

4th. 

1 

2nd. 


2nd. 

4 

3rd. 

"i 

3rd. 

2 

3rd and 4th 

2 or 3 

3rd and 5th 

4 

3rd. 

2 

2nd. 

2 

2nd. 

I 

3rd. 


Ir iIm. win be found various putieuiut 

lig oi dbi i ariMrinip^ ■ ^ ' j . 

Aoul Fari givM oi^ die Arabian names. I take die Greek 
eqiiivalente brim ^biniid a Chronology, Sachau, p. 343. 

ooaHdinv d^ bno wMd» fm mi- oajkd diem 
driiiaiab(alie''’lir*i^ ' {MinJ'of •OlieR.'^'' Albituio,'' Sea ^=H«#boi<lt’s ' 
HF pp. WSr 
A 
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- ;{ MJ piiiBo ^iii; kwin but i Jbe are 

wanting in' all : the MSSt Hie jeetfiet weru ptebably; to 
be made At a later time, and either forgotten or the faKforimi-t 
tion was neVer obtained. The details were the diameters 
and dimension^ of the plattets and their ^stances’ hrom the 
earth’s centre in fanakfia and t/ojanas according to the 
Hindus, to Ptolemy and to moderU' astronbmaeV but as 
Albiruni observes, die Hindu astronom^s diemsdves are 
not ajpeed in their cmnputations. Puliie reckdito the 
dianieief of the earth as 1 ,600 yofanos# ah^f^ cir^^^ 
as 50^6 14/15, whilst Brah^gupta reekotts the fd^ar at 
l,58t and the latter at 5,l06tl.yojidnes. t^iila^ of Yaqid>> 
b-Tarik, will be found in Albirdni’s /ndfo, NAd. ll,. p.>68.] 

, h.. .. ■. ... n i 

Magnitudes OF THE Fixed Stars. 

The Hii^u philosophers reckon seum- magnitu^ as 
follows:—- 


Mim;nitudes. 

Minutes. 

i 

j 

Yojanas. 

Diameler of the let 

7 



' fs ; i. St '2nd 

6 

15 

75,19^ 

ts- 3id 

5 


66.175 

• r t .r ^ 

4 

BQ 


*t • ** . 5th 

1 3 

mm 

»t it 6th 1 

M: . »t 7th 1 

k 

y 

w 





The Greeks mention six. The foal thsToatt ikis gifUatest 
(Atlbir)4M|ui dbe sixdi,i tim 

three degrees, the great, the arid >tk*; fossil te«s^ 

ksdMU St jjperiasnedjitil^^ isiwfeniaey 

at|ROnonM.iHiuiy^ ’ 

~‘:eraii«silKHfi(^wSre mstsMlU 
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important in proportion to its degree.^ The intervalpi ^it^ 
^^U|red. Jbjr^pixthf^ , tupi^o^ :^at a 

diameter -of ^ star of the fat magnitude ^as six times tl>e 
diameter of tf^e -smallest ; l^ut a manifest i^or occurred^ ip 
odculating the volumes and distances intervening, con- 
cludipg that the volume of a mean star of the tst maj^itud^ 
must therefore, be six tim^ larger than the .yoliiihe of a sta^ 
of the 6th magnitude! But Euclid has demonstrai^ in the 
last proposition of the 12th Book of the Elements, mat 
circles are to one another air the aqaaras on their diameters, 
that is, if the ratio of one diameter to another be one-half or 
less, there will be three timaa the ratio between the spheres. 
For instance, if the diamotpr of one sphere be half the 
diameter of another, the snudkr sphere will be ^ 

or Ys of the larger; and if the diameter be Y^, the smaller 
sphere will be.Jr^ of Ys of Y 3 or 1/27 of the larger, and so on. 
Therefore, if the case be as those have conjectured, the 
volume of a star of the tst magnitude wilhbe greater than 
that of one of the 6th by a very considerable difference. 

The .largest of thei stars that have been observed, 
ii '222‘* times, and die ^nudlest of- thetn twenty-three timet as 
hs thi earth. their mtddtude thpy oannhl be 

nundieredif but the positioh df 1 022 has been fixed;” 

,■■11 ii— — . . . 1 . .X 

division of each of the m classes of Hipparchus and Ptolemy into 
three subordinate groups : distinctions being drawn between the 
small* intermeibate and large stars of, the second magnitude. 

This is ibis catalogue of Hipplarchus which gives the longi- 
tudes and latitude of the number described, by their position in 
the cPhstellations as shown in the 8th book of the Almage$t. 
Montucia observes that only 1.022 were observed, though tV.ere are 
a great many more, and some among them visible to the naked 
eye. but the number is far below what is vulgarly ima ined. Hi$t 
des Af<dh« 1. p. 295. i add on the authority x Humboldt. 
(Cosmos IH. 143) that Pliny ^uld count only 1,60 stars visible in 
the fiiie sky of Italy. In this enumeration he had descended to 
stars of the 5th, whilst half a century later Ptolemy indicated only 
1,023 sbgs down to the 6th magnitude. The number of stars visible 
to nakad eye in the horizon of Berlin. Humboldt gives as 4,022 
and in thid of Alexandria 4,638. 



0^'^tlieaeN- 

15 arfc of ^ fat Magnitude. 474'4 t 4 of tfiie'4th Magnitude. 
45 ,, ,, 2hd „ 217 „ „ 5d\ ,, 

208 „ „ 3rd 49 „ „ 6th 

There are besides, 14 whose magnitudes are not cata> 
logued, nine of which are obscure and five nebular. This is 
the theory of Ptolemy. Aco^ding to Abdul Rahmin'b> 
Omar al Sufi,“ 

37 are of the 2nd ntagnitude' 

200 3rd 

421 ,, „ 4th ,, 

267 ,, ,, 5U» ,, 

70 ,, „ 6th 

and four nebular. 


** There it little known of thit astronomer, but that he was a 
native of Rai, and according to D'Hbrbelot. precentor -of Adhadul 
Daulah of the Bowide dynasty. Hammer Purgstall gives the date 
of hit death in A. H. 3m, (A. D. 966) at the age of 65. He was 
the author of a work on the fixed stars with illustratione and two 
(three] others lest important. (See Ency. hlam. i. 57.]. 



CHAPTEFtiil 

DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH 

The Earth it apheraeal and its centre is the centre otf the 
Universe. The elevation* and d^iressions caused the 
action of water or viden^ of the winds do not atfect its 
spheroidity. Its circumference is 5,059 yofana,' 2 kp»> 
1,154 dand. The ancient Greeks reckcmed the circumference 
to be 8,000 fanakh? md its diameter 2,545 5/1 1 /ersa^h. 
Modem geometers give [16] 6,700 /orse^h for the circum<- 
ference and 2, 1 63 7/ 1 1 fertakh for the diameter. All concur 
in making one /orsai^/i equal to 3 miles. 

The Hindu philosoi^ers have the following rule foje 
determining the diaineler arid circumference. To find the 
dreumferenee. Mul^y die given diameter which they catt 
btyine the mukipUer 3,927 termed guntf, and divide the 
product by the divisor t, 250 called bhSg; and the quotient, 
tabdfri will be the ckcundeience.^ To find the diameter. 
Multi^y the given ckrcumference by 1,250 the ftmner divisor, 
and divide die produet lqr ’3;927, the former multiplier, and 


' ‘ The saieuIatioiM are discrepant. Pulisa reckons 5,0Z6 14/15 
and its diaineter 1,^. .^le Brahmagupta gives 5,000 and 1,581 
respectiv^y and Ibn Tirik 6,596 9/25 and 2,1 W. Albiruni, /ndiio, I, 
p. 312, II. p. 66. 

* The calculallkm of Eratosthenes (276-196 B. C.), determined 
by a method l^^ical with that which would be employed by a 
modehv asnoa^nei^ circumference at 250,000 stadia ; 

Pesidoidus (135'^' Ba C.) made it .240,000 stadie or 30,000 miles. 
LewH.'vIstron. e/ the itflc., pp. 199’-2I5. 

hySsmn. 'Sansk 9Sii Sontfc. gtiriit. 

^ in the $uri/a-^Mhinid is to multiply the square of ^e 

difiipj^ lO, and me spat^fe ^ro^ of the. product will be the 

, ,T^e mameter is taken st 1.600 yo/ona. Piilisa 

^'rK|o]ns the Justion of the diamjCS^ to the circumfetence as 
13W{3,927. and Brahmagupta a* nearly I2,959;40,9ft0: , .^Ibiruini. 
il. 7lt-72. 
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the quotient will be the diameter. The rule of Archimedes 
as giveh in Greek woifl^s, is act^pted by the Hindus in the 
same manner^ as an calculation. The gist of 

the rule is that the relation of diatn^er to the drcum* 
ference is the ratio of 7 :22, or aliout tKrice the diameter and 
ofie'ieventh . Any given diaincter is ' multiplied by 22, and 
divided by 7, the quotient l>»ttg the cucumfetdhce. r ^^ain 
the circumference Auiltiplied by 7 and divided by 22 gives 
thediametar. . Th^' fraction.^ hewever« is really less?thut 1/7 
and greater than 10/7 )i it is evident that the Hindur rule was 
uidmown to the Gredbs> or they would havet vaunted it in 
their own praise. Glcnry be to Him wKp alena .knoweth the 
relation of the diameter to the circumferehde.^ >: ' 

Now the method of' ascertaining die dnittieter of the 
(earth's) circuniference was after 'thif mapuMlr, On a level 
plain by means of instruments Idee the' astrolabe, the armiUaiy 
dpheie or the quadrant of altitude, ti(^ig the ^^ndon 
the north pole of the Equinocdal, they\proceed northwards, 
or southwards on the- meridian line guided, by the astrolabe, 
and iwie die vertical indices dbove the plane of the cirtle so 
that they.>cOver oiie another. And tlnis a cUstance is trswersed 
udiich exceerb, ot is less than the devadon .abo!ve>mentioned 


one degree^ If the advance be to the noidi, it will 
increase; if to the south, the reverse. The distance from 
bejgirming tpJend il rp^iw the result fbrhis b 
Thus the circumference is found. ; il < 



^ AccoridHng to Albitunt^ jeoclmnedes defined >it to he ^Soane- 
thine batween 10/70 and' ft /TO. jfChap.i XVv p; 8 ( 9 . but didjstate* 
ment of Abul FazI is correct.^ book ofiArchiniedes on the Dkneh- 
Sions of ths Qfdf imnsMto et^tbiHe PfoP^doM, Ift. every circle 
is equal to a right angled nian|p^ olftSMiush . the aidff containfpg 

dr ine •fjp; w ,to inp •quare.or 

iSi iia4<^ ’Whet anmm. m tiw circ^ 





Sroa tHe circiitnf<^rm^ of 

i^,;theiii/7~%,]t0^ 
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’ alidetiW^ the dagrcKi 1o be 

^ ihd 2/9 ^66^ Whbn^he (daiit of SMijlr 

AMtf MiititS, «ekfde^ by'^ thb CaMph A1 Mimwr for diia 
KhiUd'b'Abdo^l'^ Meliii^arWarudi with a body 
of idbntific nieti w^- tbyrai’dA (he northv^and Ali-bdai [17] 
Ultitrlllid tvith aiibtha to the abudi. ' The fohner party found 
the degree longer than the latter ; for when each had 
meaaured thefr ntikp^live diirtanoes, it waa fenhd to be 
1.6 ' fanakh or 56^ ;milfts. The ditferelice betwaat^ thp two 
whi ^ of a mile.^ Mimun as a test, asked the two pwtties 
the distance between Meoea and Baghdad. According to 
the i^ys calculation, multiplying 12° 40' by ,36% miles 
which is a degree, they mode., the distance to lx 7^0, kp$.^ 
By thO; order of the C^ph the most levd and shprj^ rpu^e 
between the two cities was measured and the difference was 
found to be slight. It, jlf sipnge ^i^at (h^ accurate (Nisiruddin). 
Tusi in his Tazlfirah (u'Z Nasiriyah. Uber Memoriativ de 
astronomid) should ascrilx to the ancients wi^t is related of 
the astronomers of Maraun's i^e regarding che measureprenf 
of a d^^^ in the plain of h^lla Qotbu'ddhr ShirizT 

HI his Ttthf^ (u7 Shahiyaht Donum regium) and other works, 
exp^psiM ,^e ^ th^modams in regard to the astro- 

iiorriets of that Qdiph, in .'the maiiiieB [ have related. .There 
jhp beji^^.undbnbtedjylk slip oTthe peiri in die Tazkjbvh. The 
Hmdu astronomers make die degree 14 yo^rMS» 436 dend, 
2 cubihi and ^ digits, and e after the fprn^ rhadner. 

<1)1. .M, v»i ■ .'■■i J ..li ... ■ i 

■>r fUiA eP' Barrew jin his note#' in Qadwia’s ttaat,! of the 

Ain,] here remsiks. that '.hom, the spheioUKty of thh aaith, the 
dsgresi'OU^t to incraOM mwaaft the aorth : but this di^erenee 
is inuch'l|rSater than lit to be according to thSocir. 

Mr. ’BanoW here notes in. ’Gladynn's work, that as the true 
Isajldi of adopce is batspan 69 ahd .70 ssdea, and there is reason 
to wdioVe that' th«^-ineasii(es could nto he far wrong, it follows ihat 
wo hato Siot.ihe tree leitgth of their measures. 

. - ^ 'iH]$ ' Rh^i^ >giMe*' the year of his daath as A. H. 720 
4A. T). yjlKSf , ' Me ’composed' the astronomical work alluded to. for 
the Emir Shrh Muhammad-b.«hlutaiB>'h.Tihir. 
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AUo. on a level plain at atUMriae j ^ey fegulata |he oourse 
of ghttri$ by kneana of the which m an in^tniment 

like an hour>glasa, Meaaured .for 60 fgh^. With thlf thay 
walk eaatwards. After 84 yo^naa i^la fraction, > there. U a 
difieience of one ghmi and the day/adyanoed hy iime* 
TltM multiplied b> 60 givea the ciicumferMce ol tW Earth. 

Description of the Insular Cijwinents. . 

The Hindu philoaophera describe the . tenaqueoua globe 
aa comprising seven insular continenhi and < seven seas, die 
whole area of land and sea meaauting 7,937,750 yosfanas; 

I . Jambu Dwiptf is an island sunrourided by the oceans 
and is die habitation of the human race and the greats part 
of the ahifhal creation. They cbnsider it Ic^ether vrith half 
the ocean, as equal to a half of the wKofe'idhbeV Hie breaddi 
of the ocean is 130 yajanaa, ond the breadth^ of the island is 


* Mr. ReubeV Barrow’s note on this U follows : ^ ^ ’Their 
iiilenl wae' evideiitly to meaeure a degree of longitude in a parallel 
circle. principle of the method was.the^sa^e as that of opr 

modem longitude watches ; and the general pircctice was to adjust 
the to the time of^the meridian they set out frcm: and 

to go eastward tjli the difference of, the times shewn by it and bjr 
observation appeared to be one ghjiiri, ror if the ihilfruiitent iMas 
execti whateiver meridian it was caimd und^,^ it would jslill conrimse 
sho^.^ the. mpridian of the first pl^e : 

piaoe ai^ was one decree more to the ^st* tm dim round 

by the^woil rising ^ nay olhiir n»^dd^ 
hori ^more, and, so in proportion ; and this ii? what 
is meiin ‘fg 'day being iiiortf advaAcedi - The nfhduS intist 
doubtless have observ^ the necessity of allowing for the j^anm 
of declination in the time of sunrise ; but according to the mode 
t»Sstlril>*d bv' tlw aodiori it would>i>« re<|iiisitS' to ri»trii:t dhS'- time 
of iliiUcing the «xpMsriment to that. 4>f tho < solsti««i’' ' [ , ! 

; * The description of 1 these isknds, theu iOXteat. MWtiiMiTSS^ 
reference to Ewopean -GoBgrapliyii focm a fiterature <ot .QWS. 
too disputed) and tmeeisaiiw&sicUietr detailSviof do^natiaifi. lyere 
the i\miiic ^CbimogM 4 »hy <ri^M4Snoui^^ to be^wsarth k. ‘*h|si i» 
foM sosi the^opl^m9fls <of psop^l«*iJn^r•^raKroagui>ta, ''‘nslaUni Ao 
the desertpdolK.'of tho' eMth) «»idi|o|Mou!(U Mem- paftioular^ •toong 
thiose* Wh^Mi^ithd ' Pueinia awb'tlMi religious hfelEatuire . ' i I con* 
tsht s^piiSlpIlb 'wdieaAtaf <4se^ofereitoa«'iMto iXX td XXXM 

of AlWSwi,' a«ra' dtoi.Wshnb'sfhwIiio. r-r:;, «'■ 
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1,265 yojanas, of which 65 are water, and the superficial 
area of this island with the sea is 3,978,874 yojanas, of which 
417,360 are water. They say that in the centre of the Elarth 
is a mountain of gold like an axis, and that part of it which 
with reference to Jambu Dwipa is above the Elarth, is called 
Sumeru and is 84,000 yojanas [18] high. They believe 
that the degrees of paradise are on 'its summit and around 
its sides. It is said to be the same depth below, the surface, 
and this is known as Badwanal and extraordinary fables are 
told of it. This is the account of the fanatical traditionists 
of this people, but the learned among them, like the Greeks, 
do not admit of a height over 2]/} farsakh- 

2. Shaka-dwipa : half the sea bounds it on one side, 
and its superficial extent is 427,424 yojanas. Beyond this is 
a sea of milk, of 801,097 yojanas, 

3. Shalmali Dwipa; 320,120 yojanas. B.;yond this is 
a sea of curds, of 633,553 yojanas. 

4. Kusha Dwipa: 286,749 yojanas^ ^yond this is a 
sea of butter, of 459,792 yojanas. 

5 . Krauncha Dwipa : 18 1 ,684 yojana: . The sea 
oeyond is the juice of sugarcane, of 250,504 yojanas. 

6. Gomedaka Dwipa : 86,580 yojanas. The sea beyond 
is of wine, of 7 1 ,648 yojanas. 

7. Bushkara Dwipa: 14,204 yojanas. Beyond is the 
sea of sweet w«ter, of 28,160 yojanas. 

The breadth of each sea is 1 30 yojanas, and the breadth 
of each island, 70 yojanas. In these six last Dwipas, are 
located the degrees of the lower regions. The seven seas 
measure together 3,079,474 yojanas and the dry land 
4,878,278 yojanas. 

The habitation of men and animals extends to the 53rd 
degree of latitude., being 728 yojanas. 

5 
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Description of Jambu Dwipa. 

The legends regarding the six islands being beyond the 
limits of credibility, 1 put them aside and confine myself to 
a few particulars regarding Jambu. 

Dividing the ocean, at each of the four cardinal direc- 
tions with relation to the equatorial line, stands a city whose 
fenced walls are of bricks of gold. 1 . Yamakpti. The 
earth’s longitude is reckoned from this, but in the Greek 
treatises the Hindu canon is said to be based (as 0° of 
longitude) on Gangdizh,'^ the Greeks being really unaware 
from what point their fl9] longitude was taken. 2. Lanko-" 
3. Siddhapura. 4. Romaka. Each of these is distant 
90 degrees from its neighbour and 180° from that which is 
opposite to it. The mountain Sumeru is distant 90° from each. 
The northern sides of these lie under the equinoctial circle 
which in Sanskrit is called Vishuva-vrUta. This circle passes 
over the zenith of the inhabitants of these four cities, and the 
sun twice in the year reaches the zenith, and day and night 
throughout the year are nearly equal. The greatest altitude 
of the sun is 90°. His progression is from Lanka to Romaka, 
from thence to 5iddhapura, continuing to Yamakoti and back 
to Lanka. When the sun is in the meridian of Yamakoti, 
it is sunrise at Lanka, sunset at Siddhapura, and midnight 
at Romaka, and when it is midday in L.anka. it rises at 
romaka, sets at Yamakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapura. 
__Wheu ii.c i.4 in the meridian of Roinak.; it is sunrise at 
Siddhapuiii, sunset at Lanka and midnight at Yamakoti. 
When in the meridian of Siddhapura, the sun rises at 

This is said to be a fortress built by Zohitk ii; I l ie city of 
Babylon. Some account of it will be found in the 2 V'ol. 
edit.) of the ShShnarnah. According to Albiruni. Abu \5aushar 
based ms canon oii this place aa a first meridian. 

Lanka and L'jjain. With Adelard de Ger-rcl of 

Cremona* Albert the Great and Roger Ba^onithe name appears as 
Arim or Arym, this place received the name of the Cupola of 
the earth which was also applied to Lanka, Rein, ccxlvii. 1. 
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Yamakoti, sets at Romaka and it is midnight at Lanka. 
There is a difference of 15 gharit between each of these four 
places. 

Again, north of Lanka towards Sumeru there are said 
to be three mountains : Him^hala, Hemakuta and Niahadha. 
These three mountains in this order stretch across from the 
shftre of the eastern sea to the western quarter. From 
Siddhapwa to Sumeru also are three other ranges. Sringa- 
vanta, Sukla, and Nila. There is another mountain between 
Yamakoti and Sumeru, called Malyaoanta adjoining Niehadha 
and Nila, and another between Romaka and Sumeru called 
Gmdhamadana whose extremes meet the same two ranges. 

Extraordinary are the legends regarding these mountains 
which cannot here be particularised, but something shall be 
set down of the region between Lanka and Himachale, and 
a little stand exemplar for mueh. This intervening country 
is called Bhdrata-khanda. Bhirata was a mighty sovereign 
and .his tract was named after him. From Lanka to 
Himachala which is 52 degrees, the country is inhabited, the 
settlements being particularly frequent up to the 4dth degree, 
and less so through the remaining four, on account of the 
extreme cold. 

[20] According to their supposition a celestial degree 
is equal to 1 4 yojanaa on earth ; the whole hf ty>two degrees 
therefore are 728 yojanaa v-'hich they consider to represent the 
habitable world. Between Himachala and Hemakuia lies 
Kinhara-I^htiffda comprising 12 degrees of latitude. Between 
Hemakuta and Nishadha is Harikhanda comprising tHc sarric 
number of degrees. Between Siddhapura and Sring -vant^ 
is Kuru-l(handa occupying 52 degrees. Between Sringa- 
vanta and Shukla lies Hiranmaya-khand with 12 degrees of 
latitude, the whole of w'hich is of gold. Between Shukla and 
Nila is the tract called Ramyaka-khanda comprising the same 
number of degrees of latitude, and between Yamakoti and 
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Malyavanta is Bhadrasva-khandq with an extent of 76°. 
Intermediate between Gandhamadana and Romaka is Ketu- 
mala of 76°. Between Mal 3 rvanta, Gandhamadana, Nishadha 
and Nila is lUvrita and extend j 14° on each quarter.'^ The 
superficial measuremeiit of these nine divisions is said to be 
equal, though the breadth of some is less than that of others. 

On the four sides of Sumeru are four other mountaihs; 
that on the side of Yamakoti is called Mandara; that towards 
Lanka, Sugandha Parvata; on the Romaka quarter, Vipula, 
and towards Siddhapura, Suparsva. The height of each is 
18,000 yojanas. 

The nine divisions of Jambu-dwipa having been recorded, 
I now proceed to relate some particulars of the first division, 
Bharata-khanda. Between Lanka and Himachala are said to 
be seven mountain ranges, extending from east to west rmd 
smaller than the former ranges. These are, Mahendra, Sukii> 
Malaya, Rik^ha, Pariyatra, Sahya, Vindhyd.'^ 

The tract between Laitka and Mahendra is called Indra- 
l^handa; between it and Sukti, Kaser; between Sukti and 
Malaya, Tamravarna ; between Malaya and Riksha, Gabhasti- 
mat; between Riksha and Pariyatra, Nag-kbanda; between 
Pariyatra and Sahya. Saumya\handa. The tract between 
Sahya and Vindhya is divided in two parts, the eastern of 


These tracts are named after the nine sons of Agnidhra, 
the king of Jambu-dwipa, who were named. Nsbhi, Kimpurusha, 
fWivarska. Ilavrila, Ramya, Hiranvat, Kura, BhadrSsva, and Ketu- 
mafa. Vishnu Pur. See al^ the Siddhinta Siromani where all 
these names and divisions 6ccur. 

1 correct the readings of the teat from the Viahnu Parana-^ 
The Mahindra chain extends from Orissa to Gondwana. part of 
which near Ganjam is stiN' called Mahindra \Ialei cr hills of 
Mahindra. Sukti or Suktimat is doubtful. Sahya is the northern 
portion of the W. Chats, the laountaine of the Konkan : Riksha, 
the mptiktains of Gondwana. V^dhya is here restricted to the 
caMtei^ divifnfMi of the chain. I^ystra or Paripitra is the northern 
aim western portion. I he classification seems to have beeti known 
Sec Wilson’s note. I'ts/i. P. 174. 
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which is called KurnSra-^handa, and the western Varuna^ 
khanda.'* 

The upper half of the globe would be represented by the 
accompanying plate. 

Lacuna. 

The Hindus also divide the world into three regions. The 
upper is mimed Swar-loka, where the good' receive the reward 
of their virtuous life. The middle region is Bhur-loka, which 
is the abode of mankind. The lower is called Patala-lokfl, 
where the wicked receive the punishment of their evil deeds. 

The religious teachers of this creed conceive the world to 
be a superficies .divided into fourteen parts. Seven superior, 
viz., Bhur-loka, Swar-loka, Mahar-loka, Jana-loka, Tapo-lokfl 
and ^atya-loka and the same number inferior, Aiala, Sutala, 
Vitqla, Tulatala, Mahatala, Rasatala, and Pitpla. They 
relate extraordinary legends regarding the inhabitants of each 
region which cannot be inserted in a summary narrative. 

This people also apeak of sevep aeas and seven islands 
(dur^^, and nine divisions of Jambu-du^/pa, but there .^scon- 
aiderfdsle diversity in their order, extent and other partttulars; 
as for instance, the moimtain Sumeru is reckoned to be 64, *000 
yoiatMt above ground, and 32,000 in breadth and 16,000 
below the surface of the earth and the same in l»eadth. 
The habitable earth is not confined, they think, only to 
Bhiratakhanda nor even to Jambu-duiipa. They say that 
beyond the poeaii there is a land of gold'^ which is the abode 
of men. Their duration of life extends- to a thousand years, 
neither more nor less. Sickness and grief come not nigh 
them, neither have they fear nor greed nor. ignorance. They 
follow, not evil speaking nor jealousy nor calumny and live 
in peace, in rectitude and in dharily. They lose not the 

** Far Kumiira, which is Kumlrika in Wilford, the Vi$hnu P. 
hat Glndliarva. ,,,,,, 

** Thk ia Pushkara the 7th Dwipa, and recalb the land of 
Hevilath where gold groweth * in the 2nd Chap, of Genesis. 
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vigour youth, neither *are they invaded by [P. 22) weak-* 
ness or decrepitude. They are of the same creed and race and 
have no distinction of food or clothing, and their wishes are 
gratified without toil. Of the other islands in like manner are 
wonderful legends told which the ordinary rigid formalist 
would not admit to a hearing, but do not surprise the adoring 
believer in Divine Omnipotence. 

They also divide Kumirakhanda into two parts. The 
country where the black antelope is not found they call 
Mlechchha-des,^^ and regard it with contempt and unworthy 
of existence. The region where that animal is indigenous is 
called Jag-des, and it is subdivided into four parts. 1. Arya- 
varta, bounded on the east and west by the ocean, and north 
and south by two mountain ranges of Hindustan : 2. Madhya- 
des, to the east of v;hich is lllahabas and to the west the river 
Vinasa, twenty-five hps from ThanCsar, and bounded to the 
north and south by the same ranges. 3. Brahmarikh-des 
(Brahmarshi), comprises five places : 1.7 hanesar and its 
dependencies; 2. Bairath {var. Pairath); 3. Kampila (oar. 


The Mlcchchhas arc the Kiratas of the Vishnu Pur,, the 
inhabitants of the mountains east of Hindustan according to H. H. 
Wilson. Wilford places them in the mountains of the Deccan. All 
this passage is taken from the ordinances of iVIanu and the names 
are marred in the taking. iVIanu writes as follows in Sir W. Jones’ 
translation: Chap. II. 

(17.) Between the two divine rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati 
lies the tract of land which the sages have named Brahmovarta 
because it was frequented by gods. 

(19.) Kurukshetra. Matsya, Panchala or Kf.nyakubja Surasena 
or Mathura form the region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from 
Brahmivarta. 

(21.) That country which lies between Himavat and Vindhya 
to the east of Vinasana and to the west of Prayaga. is celebrated 
by the title of Madhya-desa or the central region; 

(22.) As far as the eastern as far as the western ocean, 
between the two mountains just mentioned lies the tract which the 
wise have named Ariavarta, or inhabitQd by respectable men, 

Burnell in his translation explain Vinasana as the terminus of 
the Sareswati. Prayaga is of comss^^ Allahabad. Wilford identifies 
the Drishadwatr as the Caggar or Gagar, but the courses of these 
rivers must have t:omiderably altered. Of. Wilspn, Vishnu PurSna, 
p. I8t, note. 
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Kanilah), 4. Mathura; 5. Kanauj. 4 Brahmdvarta, the fertile 
tract between the Sarsuti (Saraswati) and Rakasi (Driahadwatl) 
rivers. 


On Terrestrial Longitude. 

The Hindus term longitude lambana, and make it consist 
of 180^ after the manner of the Greeks. They reckon its 
beginning (as 0^ of longitude) from Yamakoti in the farthest 
east, apparently because followihg the movement of night 
and day, the nearest point to its origin is selected. The 
Greeks reckon from the Islands of the Blest. There are six’^ 
islands of the western ocean formerly inhabited, but now 
submerged beneath the sea. From their delightful climate, 
their choice production of fruits and flowers and the luxuriance 
of their vegetation, they were accounted a paradise. Men call 
them the Eternal Islands {Khaldat) or the Fortunate {Sada), 
Some assert that the Fortunate Isles are 24 in number between 
the Eternal Islands and the sea-shore. Of the Greeks, some 
take the reckoning of longitude from the shore of the western 
(Atlantic) ocean which they call Oifeeands'® which is 10^ east 

The number mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny instead of 
seven, the actual number of the ai ton Mak<iron nysoi. A iable 
of their ancient and modern names will be found in W. Smith’s 

Diet. 

Reinaud notices the distinction or confusion made by the Arabs 
between the Eternal Isles or Islands of the Blest, and the Fortunate 
Isles. Abulfeda confounds them, but Ibn Sayd places the For- 
tunate Isles among the Eternal and about them, making the latter 
6 in number and the former 24 and distributing them among the 
I st, 2nd, and 3rd climates between ihe 16th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude, /thus allowing the inference that the Fortunate Isles 
are the Canaries and the Eternal the Cape de Verde. Geog, Abulf, 
Intro, ccxxiv. 

According to a fragment of Phavorinus, not a Creek word, 
but derived from the barbarians probably connected with Sanskrit. 
Among the Greeks the son of Uranus and Gaia, became in physical 
geography, a rioer or stream circumfluent round the earth, and the 
large expanses of water are distinguished by Herodotus as seas. 
But the idea of the encircling waters became transferred as a 
secondary meaning to the ocean and specially to the Atlantic which 
was called the Great Sea, the Outer Sea, the Atlantic or simply the 
Ocean. Smith’s Diet. Geog. 
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of the Eternal Islands. The distance of the shore from the 
islands is 222 2/9 jarsakh According} to the system of the 
ancients, or 189 8/9 jarsakh according to the moderns, the 
latter being guided to this conclusion by observation of the 
motion of the Zodiacal signs in succession and the proximity 
of the place. In the longitudinal reckoning of places both are 
agreed. The longitude is an arc of the equatorial between its 
point of upper intersection with the meridian measured from 
the beginning of the habitable earth (the hrst meridian), and 
its point of upper intersection with the meridian of the given 
place, and the interval is the distance between the place and 
the first meridian at its nearest side.'® 

To find the longitude; at the first meridian or a place 
whose longitude is known, observe the exact time of the 
occultation of light in a lunar-eclipse, its duration and initial 
or total reappearance, and let a similar observation be made 
at the place whose unknown longitude is required. If the 
time be the same on both, their longitude will be the same. 
If the time be later at the place required, the city is more 
to the eastward.^’ The difference of the times of observa- 
tion is taken, and an excess in the number of degrees over 
the place whose longitude is known, is allotted oh the calcula- 
tion of six degrees for every ghari and fifteen degrees for every 
hour, reckoning 4 minutes to the degree. If the time be 
earlier, the city is more w'esterly and the calculation is the 

This is the literal translation, but it r ust be taken to include 
the meaning that the arc of the equator intercepted between the 
two meridians may be reckoned on any parallel of latitude as well 
as on the equator. It must be remembered with reference to what 
is termed the point of upper intersection that ail south of the 
equator is supposed to be water and uninhabited and that there- 
fore the upper half circle only of the equatorial is considered. 

The rule in the SurM Siddh^nta is as follows ; 

At the given place if the .Vtoon s total darkness (in her eclipse) 
begins or ends after the inistaot /Wjb.en it begins_or ends at the 
Middle line of the Earth, then the ^en place is E. of the Middle 
line, (but if it bemns or ends) before the instant (when it begins or 
ends on the Miqdle* line, then) the given place is west of the 
Middle linev 
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reverse of that for iht east. According to the system of the 
Hindu astronomers who begin their reckoning of longitude 
from the east, in the first instance, the number of degrees will 
diminish, and in the second case, increase. 

On Terrestrial Latitude. 

This is called by the Hindus Alesha. It is reckoned from 
Lanka and carried to the 52nd degree of latitude. All within 
this region is populous, but less so up to 14° further (north) 
on account of the severity of the cold. The Greeks reckon 
their latitude from the equator, and and as their circle passes 
through Lanka, there is no discrepancy and the result is the 
same. The latitude of a place is an arc extending from the 
equator between the meridian of the place, and its upper 
intersection with the equinoctial. In short it is the distance 
of the meridian of the city from the equinoctial, and that is 
the degree of the elevation of the pole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

To find the latitude.^* Take the latitude of a (circumpolar) 
star that is constantly visible, and ascertain its highest and 
lowest points of ascension. Subtract the lesser from the greater 
and add half the remainder to the lesser, or subtract it from 
the greater. The result of this process of addition and sub- 
traction gives the latitude of the place. Or 

During either equinox, take the altitude of the sun at 
noon. Subtract this from 90° and the remainder is the latitude 
of the place. Or 

When the sun enters the first of Cancer, take its greatest 
altitude and subtract its total declination. The remainder will 
give the co- latitude. Subtract this from 90° and the remainder 
gives the latitude of the place. 

Albinini says in his 29th Chapter on India, that the Hindu 
method of determining the latitude of a place had not come to his 
knowledge. 

6 
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Every place whoee longitude is less than 90^ is called 
west longitude, and greater than 90^ east longitude. According 
to the Hindus it is the reverse. Every place whose latitude 
is less than 33^, is south, and greater than 33^, north latitude. 

In order to ascertain the (times of) worldly events, at the 
sun’s first entry into Aries, they observe its rising at Lanka, 
and finding the horoscope, they assemble to determine the 
calculation and this they call Lanktidaya Lagnar^ The oblique 
ascension is used to determine the relative conditions of any 
particular place, and is called Nagr-^udaya Lagna, The Greeks 
observe this system, but they have two ascendens or horos- 
copes, one at the extreme east to ascertain the circumstances 
of one hemisphere and the second at the cupola of the earth 
which is the means of discovering the [24] conditions of 
the other. They consider that as the circle of the meridian cuts 
the globe of the earth, it appears as a^circle on its circumference 
and intersects the equatorial line. The point of intersection 
(Lanka) is called the cupola or the centre of ihe earth. Some 

** The etymology of these terms is thus given in the Siddhdnta 
Siromani, 

Thai point of the ecliptic which is. at any time, on the eastern 
horizon is Called the Lagna or horoscope. This is expressed in 
sims and degrees and reckoned from the first point of stellar Aries. 
That point which is on the western horizon is called the Asta-Lagna 
or setting horoscope. The point of the ecliptic of the meridian is 
called the Madhya-Lagna or middle horoscope (culminating point 
of the ecliptic). The Udaya-Lagna is the rising horoscope or the 
point of the ecliptic which comes to the eastern horizon at the 
same time with the planet, its Asta-Lagna being the setting horos- 
cope or the point of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon 
when the planet reaches the western horizon. 

According to a paper in the As, Res, II, by Samuel Davis, the 
Hindus signify by the Lagna of Lanka, those points of the equator 
which rise respectively with each 30th degree of the ecliptic in a 
right sphere, answering to the right ascension in any ktitude. By 
the Lagna of any particular place, the oblique ascension or the 
divisions of the equator which rise in succession with each sign in 
an oblique sphere. By the horoscope is signified the point of the 
ecliptic rising at a given time aft^/aunrise, the rule to find which 
is ^ven in the Suru a Siddhanta, (fiipu Deva. p. 39). The omphalos 
which marked Delphi as the centre of Greece and of the Earth, 
existed in the temple of Delphi during the historic period. 
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suppose the cupola to be in the middle of the oikpimeny, that 
is at a spot situated in Lon. 90^, Lat. 33^. Others place it 
in the fourth climate, Lon, 9^, Lat. 36^. 

A brief description of the cosmogony according to the 
strange theories of Hindu sages having been given, I here note 
some particulars of the system of the Greeks to relieve the 
dryness of this exposition. 

There are nine integral heavens^^. 1 . The greatest heaven, 
called also the crystalline, whose revolution is the cause of 
night and day. 2. The heaven of the fixed stars. 3. The 
heaven of Saturn. 4. The heaven of Jupiter. 5. The heaven 
of Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The heaven of 
Venus. 8. The heaven of Mercury. 9. The heaven of the 
Moon. There are besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the 
elemental spheres are nine in number. 

The first is of Fire : its convex adjoins the concave of the 
sphere of the moon. 


The Istilahaiul Funun describes the heavens {afldk) as of 
two kinds: (1) the integral or independent (/CtiHya) which are not 
parts of other heavens, and, (2) the supplemental or dependent 
{juzya) that are so. The integral sphere is simple (mughracl) when 
it has no dependent sphere, such as the great or crystalline heaven ; 
and it is compound (mar/^ab) if it has such, like the heavens of the 
planets. Its definition of the word ‘‘heaven” (/alk) corresponds to 
that of asmdn at p. 14. The great pr crystalline heaven, the sphere 
par excellence which includes all others is called also the heaven 
of heaveils, the universal heaven ifalk'uUknl), the starless, the lofty, 
the all-cotnprehending, &c. It is the primum mobile having a swift 
motion frbm E. to W. completed in less than 24 hours, and its 
movement carries round the other heavens and all in them, for 
beirjg itself the prime motor, it possesses the force to compel the 
motion of all included by it, for it is the motor of them in essentia 
rei and of all in them per accidens. The crystalline spV.-re of 
Anaximander was handed down to the middle ages as a cosmical 
theory and the firmament was supposed to consist of F im 8 to 10 
glassy spheres encasing each other like the coats ^ . an onion. 
The vault was called crystalline from the suppose condensation 
of the air into a solid transparent body by the action of fiery ether. 

Albimni (Chap. XX) accepting the necessity of eight spheres* 
sees ho object in a ninth, which waa unknown to Plato. For Islamic 
astronomy, see Ency. Islam, i. 497-501. 
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The second, of Air: of this there are four strata, viz,, 
I , volatilised where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the 
ascending vapours do not reach this point but become 
dissipated. It is here that comets, Zodiacal light, luminous 
streams and meteors and the like have their origin. The 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of which they number 
a thousand kinds, and believe that they are always in existence 
but only occasionally visible 2. predominant, where the 
shooting stars are observed : 3. boreal, which is a vaporous 

wind and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, tkunder 
and thunderbolts take their rise : 4. dense, and this adjoins 
the spheres of Water and Earth. 

The third, of Water : this surrounds the earth and from 
the effect of light and contact with earth, does not retain its 
original purity and thus waters varying in sweet, saline, clear, 
and turbid qualities spring from the soil and are diverse in 
their scantiness, excess, Iknpidity and density. 

The fourth. Earth : thb acooeding io their notipM in 
three strata that which by ihe bounty of the Creater came 
forth from the waters and subjected to heat became dig/' land, 
wherein is the region of mountain and mine and the liabitat 
of the greater number of animals; {P) clay, which is earth 


The term Nezak or Nayzak (a short spear) was first applied, 
according to Humboldt, (Kosmos I, 126 Otte), by the Court 
astronomers of Persia to the strange light never before observed, 
seen in 1668 in Persia and described by the great traveller Chardin. 
In his Atlas da Voyage, however, he applies the term npdzal^ to 
the famous comet which appeared over nearly the whole world 
in 1666 and witose head was so hidden in the west that it could 
not be seen in the horizon of Ispahan. 

aa belief in the existence of non-luminous stars was 

diffused amongst the ancient Greeks and in the early ages of 
Christianity. The doubt as to the passing away and reappearance 
of stars is expressed by Pliny in his mention of Hipparchus, 
“Stellae an obirent nascerenturve?**^^^ T^ authority of Huipboldt 
is opposed to the doctrine of theit ai^ihilation and affirms that the 
cosmical alteration is merely the tmiisition of matter into new forms 
and that dark cbeliPiieal bodies may by a renewed process of light 
again become luminous. Kosmos 111, pp. 222^254. Otte. 
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mixed with water ; (v) earth simple,, and this is about the centre 
of the globe. 

Some writers blindly following traditional ’ore hold that 
the Earth like the heavens consists of seven vaults, and another 
school believes that the heavens overshadow them all, and that 
each earth is surrounded by a mountain, as the mountain of 
Qdf^ surrounds this habitable world. They also assert that 
the earths are of gold, and ruby and the like. Some pretend 
that beyond Qaf there are seventy regions of gold, followed 
by as many of musk and imagine similar extraordinary strata. 
Though fable may create a hundred other such fancies, no 
proof can substantiate them. 

Extent of Desert and Habitable Land. 

The equinoctial is a great circle, the two poles whereof 
are the two poles of the earth. The one which is in the 
direction of Ursa Minor called also Bandt un Naash, is the 
north pole. The constellation of the [P. 25] Kid^^ is adjacent 
to it. The other is the south pole^®. When the sun passes 
over this circle, night and day are of equal length in all places, 
either actually or approximately, and this occurs in the first 


** Albiruni says (XXIII) that the mountain called by his people 
Qaf, is Lokaloka with the Hindus, (a fabulous belt of mountain 
boundary, beyond the seven seas and dividing the visible world 
from the regions of darkness). 

Jidy. It is not a constellation but a of Ursa Minor, 
i.e., the polar star. Reinaud (Abulf. I. cxciv) calls it le Chevreau 
and points out that its other signification of Capricorn has led astray 
several savants, notably Silvcstre de Sacy (Recueil des Notices 
t. VIII, p. 146, et. 178). The Bear which does not set for those 
who live north of the equator, serves the Arabs to mark the north 
while Canopus which is always vijwWc to them, marks the south. 
Reinaud. Ibid. 

** “It is well known’*, says Albirum (xxii) “that the north pole 
with us is called the Great Boar, and tie south pole. Canopus. But 
some of our people nnaintain that in the south of heaven too, there 
is a Great Bear of the same sh^e as the northern, which revolves 
round the southern pole.” The Greek word ttoAos origirvally 
signified a ball or sphere and hence was applied to the cavity of 
the heavens. 
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of Aries and Libra. . From this imaginary circle being drawn 
upon the concave surface of the magnus orbis, a great circle 
is delineated upjon the earth which divides it into two-halves 
north and south, the periphery being called the equatorial 
line where night and day are always equal. 

The horizon is of two kinds, the real and the sensible, 
and the latter is to be understood in two ways. The first is a 
circle parallel to the real horizon and contig|upus to the surface 
of the earth. The second is a circje whichloivides the visible 
portion of the sphere from the invisible, a!nd this horizon is 
also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision. 
The zenith and nadir eae its two poles, which vary with the 
spectator and his position. The real horizon is a great circle, 
having the same two poles, and the distance of the first 
sensible horizon from the real, is half the earth’s diameter, 
and by this the real horizon is obtained.^ And as the equatorial 
line divides the earth into two halves, the northern and the 
southern, the circle of the reel horizon divides those two 
halves again into two, an upper and a lower. Thus by these 
two circles, the earth is apportioiwd into four quarters, an 
upper and lower northern, and similar southern divisions. 
The Greeks supposed the northern quarter only ito be above 
water, but they have determined this by no j proof. Its 
creation was assigned to the power of the Sun, in order that 
animal life to which breathing is a ^ecessity, might secure 
the capacity to exist and the wondtous power of human 
speech become manifest. Through the force of the celestial 
light and the accrcticnal properties of matter in the upper 

**That is. in those regions where the sun’s rays fall directly 
and not obliquely upon the earth. So Albiruni says ’’The country 
S. of the Line is not known and the earth is too much burnt to be 
habitable. Parts of the inhabited world do not reach nearer the 
equator than to a distance of several days journey. There the water 
of the sea is dense because, the nin so intensely vapourises the 
particles of W 9 ter that fishes* «nd bther animals keep away from 
it. . . . The stta. when reaching the perigee of his excentric sphere, 
stands nearly iri its utmost srathern d^ination and burns all the 
countries over which he culminates.* Chronology, 249. 
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regions, and by the action of the winds and the commotion 
of the seas, lofty mountains and marvellous configurations 
of hills and profound abysses were produced. And because 
the tendency of water is to flow downwards and the earth 
thereby becomes viscous, the fermentation of heat and the 
disintegrating process of time caused the rise of mountainous 
ranges. 

When the sun culminates in the northern signs of the 
ecliptic from Aries to Virgo, its lowest declination from the 
equator will necessarily occur in the southern signs. From 
Libra to Pisces are the signs culminating in the winter solstice. 
At this time the sun is nearest the sphere of the earth and the 
warmth is excessive, the heat absorbing moisture as may be 
witnessed by exi>eriment with a lamp. The solsfice continues 
in the same sign during 2,100 years and the entire revolution 
is made in 23,200 years, one-half of this period being 
occupied in the northern and the other in the southern signs 
It is now in the 3rd degree of Cancer and the opposite solstitial 
point is m the same degree of Capricorn. It is this ecliptic 
movement that has caused the northern quarter of the globe 
to become terra firma. Its superficial area, according to 
the ancients, is 5,090,000 and according to the moderns 
3,678,233 J/2 farsal^h. The rule to find this is to multiply the 
diameter by % of the circumference and the product will be 
the measurement of the quarter of the globe, or divide the 
superficial area of the whole globe by 4 and the quotient gives 
the area of the qiuarter. There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether the cjaartoi of the globe was ireatcd terra f.rma 
or became so at a later period. The majority incline to the 
latter belief from the consideration of the proximity of the 
solstitial points. They affirm that the whole of tire fourth 

’• The precession of the equinoxes was discovered by Hippar- 
chus. At that time the point of the autumnal equinox was about 
6° east of Spica Virgins. In 1750. i.e., about '1900 years afterwards. 
&is point was observed 26° 2H west of that star. Hence the 
equinoctial points will make an entire revolution in 25,745 years. 
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part of the globe was terra firma, but that now a great part 
of it is submerged such as the Eternal Islands, Greece and 
and other places. 

[26] The Oikoim6ny is declared not to extend in latitude 
beyond the complement of the greatest declination of the Sun 
from the equator*' which is 60° 29^ 43" , as animal life could 
not exist beyond this point from the sfeverity of the cold The 
superficial area of the oikpim6ny is taken by the ancients from 
the equatorial line to a place whose latitude is equal to the 
complement of the sun’s greatest declination from the 
equator. According to the Gurgani Canon, the superficial 
area is 4, 668', 502 7/60 farsakh and according to the modems 
3,370,992% farsak,h. Some say that a portion of the uppe' 
southern quarter adjoining the northern quarter is terra firma 
but not inhabited. Others affirm that it is inhabited as far as 
10° south. Ptolemy** in his Geography allows 16° 25^ and 
near the Zanj and Abyssinian, further still. A few even 
suppose that the other three-fourths of the globe are also 
above water and inhabited. 

Ancient traditions relate that Alexander after his con- 
quest of the northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain 
some information of the remaining quarters and of the seas 
thereof, named several bold and scientific explorers for this 
duty, and supplying them, confident in their providential 


''' That is to say, the greatest northern declination .from the 
equator being according to our calculation 23*^ 27' 27" ; this sub- 
tracted from 90® will give the complement of the arc from the 
equator to the north pole ; and this complement, u/z., 66® 32' 33'' 
reckoned from the equator measures the limit, in the sense of the 
text, within which men can live and beyond which in a northerly 
direction, they cannot. 

’ Ptolemy placed the southern limit of the habitable world as, 
Abul Fazl rightly states later in thp parallel of 1614 degrees of S. 
Lat. at Antimerooe, and the noetbern limit in 63^ N. Lat. which 
passes throuffh Thule, supposed be the Shetiands. This range 
therefore includes 7914 degrees. The total degrees of longitude of 
the habitable parts of the earth he accounts to be 1 7714 • Co$mog* 
Foi Fenet. I486. Chap. XU and Me. Crindle, Anc. /nd,. 5, 
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mission in purjsuit of ;knowjle(is^ with six noiCR^ pTovi> 
sions, embarked them in n sca-rgoing ves^. After sailing 
day and flight, through the ^nod^^ n^mtjoned, they fell in' 
With some vessels, but. from div<brslty pf tongues t^iey were 
unable to understand each others* intentions. A fight ensued 
and Alexander’s party was victorious. With some of the 
captives they intermarri^ The children of these marrihges 
spoka the languages of both their psurents anjd from these 
liiifslings of life it was discovered that a ceftaiii prince had 
despatched this band hlso' with the Wime object, and after a 
three months* cbhtihhoUs sail die encounter had taken place. 
But this accdunt is disputed.^ In other aficient writings it 
is related that Alexander sent out a party of scientific men 
thoroughly proficient in the knowledge pf various languages, 
on. an expedition by sea with provisions for three years. They 
were instructed to sail eastwards for a period of a year and a 
half towards the rising places of the stars, and then to return 
and relate their experience. This party after -sailing the 
appointed time reached a flourishing coast .apd they learnt 
that they had penetrated to the, country pf Bactria. Alexander 
for a time appointed some of his ministers to the government 
of this province. 

At the present day, those of more exact informaticwii 
declare that the scuth W inhabited in the saitie way as the 
north. Gf late years the Europeans have discovered an 
exten^vp!uh4 pi^pulous . insular continent which they have, 
call^ the NeWWprld; Some shattered vessels had been here 
driycu pshe^^'r A map mounted on horseback was seen, by 
the inhabitants; Mistaking the man and his horse for a single 
animut diey W/cr?, overcom by fear and the country fell an 
easyp^iire. - ^ ’ 


Sufch' {ji the litMar transIalioh of thii account bpt 

nhthing^is too cKildrsK -pr Jihwedjblej for Aqul Fa.d's narrative. 
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The lefimed have diyided the oik^ mene into seven 
parts, to each of wh^ch tl:^ liave pven the name of j^fimav 
Some reckon from the equator as: Ptolemy shows in his 
(27] Atmage9t.^ .Anoihtx school omitting 12^ 43^ north of the 
equator, divide the remainder and terminate as is known at 
the 50^ 31^ parallel of latitude.” In the former case, there- 
fore, the parallels froi^ the equator will be sev» circles and 
in the latter, eight. The seven belts which jthese lines form 
are called c/tmafes. A climate therefore is a bait on the 
surface of the earth between two semi-circles parallel with 


** In the Almage$t (II. 6) he marks ten climates north of the 
equator, beginning at the parallel of Taprobane 4a lat. 4^ 45^ and 
ending at that of Thule in lat. 63^ ; and in the south, banning at 
the equator or the parallel of Cape Raptum and ending at the 
parallel of Aatimeroe in 16^ 25'. In the Geography he 9 ves 19 
climates ; as far as the 16th climate, which b the arctic circle, twelve 
are determined by the increase of half an hour in the length of 
the longest day, the 13th and t4th, one hour, and the 15th and 16th, 
two hours. In the rmaining climates within the arctic circle, the 
days no longer increase by TOurs but by months. Diet, of Antiq. 
W, Smith. 

The double theory of longitude is thus explained by Albinini 
in his XXIX Chap. (Sachau*s Transl. I. 304). **Some adopt as 
the beginnim of longit^e the shore of the Atlantic Ocean and they 
extend the Mt quarters as far as the environs of Balkh. . . . . So 
that Shaburs^ Shd Ujjain are placed on the same meridian. A 
theory whitm so litde corresponds to reality is quite yaludess. 
Others adopt the Islands of the Happy Ones as the beginning of 
longitude and the quartern of the ofiltouniene they extend Aence 
as far as the neigUbourhood of Jurjan and Nishapur.V' That is, 
with Ptolemy's division of the circumference of the globe into 360^, 
the 90^ naturally fell in the middle of the habitable wcirld and was 
tiJten as. the central meridian. ^ Thb Was accounted to pass tbirouek 
Lanka end Ujjain but they deflected it for some strange reason to 
the N. W. Among the AribiV 4oitie, after the example of Ptdlemy, 
took their first meridian from the Fortunate Isles, others from 
the W. Coast of Africa inaking a^^fference of 10^. According to 
the first com|»utation the 90^ feu $n Nishapur in Khorisin. and 
nd on the town of Shaburgin about a d^^s 
See Reinaud, Ceqgrqpfiu, 1* cqcKy. This 
* bk. cofiiiab^ obserVM m cpmr^M Abtg^ 
the auth6?itlss of Abtttf^^. 


to the secQi 


Fa^*, fohiptui3i 
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e«ch other end with the e^ator. A climate increaaea ih 
length as it approaches the equator ; moreover its first parallel 
will he longer than ifs second.* It is demonstrable hrom 
(experiment with) spheres that every parallel circle, increases 
as it nears the eqtiatdrial line. The length of the first parallel 
of the first climate is said to be 1 1 ,656 miles approximately, 
and the length of its second parallel ( 1,230, while the length 
of the last parallel of the seventh dimate is 1,627 fafiakh. 
But every climate, like the longitudinal extehskm of the ^irth 
from west to east, is divided into an equal number of degrees 
of longitude, and not more or less in proportion to its length. 
The latitude of each belt varies* 

Tlrere are two reasons given for the selection of seven 
as this number. The first is that ancient sages have verged 
by experience that each tract of superficial area was specuJfy 
connected with one of the planets, as for instance, the first 
climate with Saturn. For this reason the inhabitants of that 
xone 'generally are darkrskinned, curly-haired, long-lived and 
indolent in action. The second climate, according to the 
Persians, had an affinity with Jupiter, but a''cording to the 
Romans, with the Sun. The third climate, in the r^inion of 
the former, with Mars, in that of the latter, with Mercury. 
The fourth, with the Sun, as the first mentioned suppose, but 
with Jupiter according to the second opinion. Both concur 
in ascribihg the fifth to Venus. The sixth is allotted by the 
first to Merclil^V by the second to the Moon. The seventh, 
the former connect with the Moon, the latter with Mars. The 
second opinion is that in former ages a single monarch ruled 
the whole habitable earth. With far-seeing and prudent 
policy he divided it severally among his seven sons. 

The word climate may be taken in two senses, oiz., the 
ordinary sense in which men commonly speak of a tract of 
^uhtry as a cHfhate, such as Rome, Turin, Iran and 
Hindustan; and the true signification already explained. In 
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the latter meaning in4ia is an aggregate of tlw first, second, 
third and fourtk climates. 

The l^inf^i^g of the fixft climate is defined by gan^^al 
o|>inion to be north of the equat 9 r. latitnd*' acfording to 
accurate information is J2° 42' 2" 39"', Its longest day is 
12 hours and 43 ininutes. , Its centre haa, a Ip^^tion according 
to concurrent testimony, yyh^e its longest day is 13 hours;. 
Its latijtude is 16° 37' 30". . Twenty i]a!$® tP 9 ti“tains,; and 
thirty considerable rivers are comprised jn itf Wd its popula*! 
ti<m ate genially black in. colour. ' ^ ' , 

The beginning of the second cUitaSte has a latitude 6f 
20° 31' 17" 58"'. Its longest day ccrtisists of 13 hours 
fifteen minutes. The longest day at its centre is 13 hours, 
30 minutes. Its latitude, is 24° ,40'. It includes 27. mountains 
and 2J riyers. The colqur of the' inhabitants of this apne is 
between blaqk and wheat cpilour. 

The beginning of the third climate hai a latitude df 27° 
34' 3" 33'^'. Its longest day is 13 hours, 45 miriUtes. Its 
day at the centre is of 14 hours and the latitude 30° 40', 
It comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivets, and its inhabitants 
are generally of a wheat colour. 

TTie beginning of the fourth climate has a latitude, of 33° 
43'. 17" 36 "' Its longest day,. 14 hours. 15 At 

the centre, the longest day is of 14 hours, 30 mit^:^^., Lat. 
36° 22', It includes 25 mountains and 22 rivers; colour 
of its inhabitants is betyteen wheat colour and a fair skin. 

The beginning of the fifth climate is in Lat.,35° 0' 19'' 5'". 
Longest day. 14 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day 4»t. centre, 
15 hours. Latt 41° l 5f. Colour of inhabitants fair. Has TQ 
mountains and 15 rivers. . , 

, ^fie .thinning of th^ ai^^ pfimate js in I-at, 43° 29' 

6'", Lj;^e|»t day, j 5 hours, 1 5 nrinxites. Longest, day 
at ce(nn^, »J5, b9Vt*r ! 
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mountains 40 rivers. Colour of inha|iiitahtf fair inclining to 
tawny and with tawny hair. 

The beginning of the sevtodi climate is ih Lat. 47 
58' 5^' 17'". Longest day, 15 hours, 45 minutes. Longest 
day at centre, 16 hours; Let. 46'^ 52*. Its mountains and 
rivers as in the sixth climate. Colour of inhabitants ruddy 
and whit^. Its extreme peurallel according to general opinion 
is in Lat. 50° 3 r 31" 54'". The longest day 16 hours, 15 
minutes. 

The differences in latitude of these climates are deter> 
mined by, the increase of half an hour in the length of the 
longest day. From the last parallel to the furthest inhabited 
point is not included in a climate on account of the paucity 
of its inhabitants. Some suppose the northern-most parallel 
of the seventh climate to be the extreme of the habitable world. 
According to others, the parallel of 50° 20' is inhabited, but 
they do not include it in this climate; and there is an island 
called Thule in Lat. 63°. From the severity of the cold the 
inhabitants pass th^r days in heated chennbers. In Lat. 63° 
30' is habitable land the dwellers wherein are Scythians as 
recorded by Ptolemy. In Lat. 66° a tract has been discovered 
the inhabitants of which resemble wild animals, as mentioned 
1 29] by him in the Geographia. The remaining porticoi of 
the quarter of the globe is according to some, a tenantless 
waste, while others regard it as simply unknown country. 
In L^t. 54° and a fraction, the longest day is 17 hours; in 
Lat. 56°^ JSliiQqrs; in Lat. 61°, 19 hours; in Lat. 63°, 20 
hours; in Lat. 64° 30', 2! hours; in Lat. 65° and a fraction, 
M hours; and in 66° 23 hours, and in the lalitude, edual to 
the complement of the sun’s greatest declination from the 
equator, 24 hours. In Lat. 67° the day increases by one 
moi^i^,„ jti lyat. 70°, months; m Lat. 73° 30', .three 
monlhf join 1^ 78° 30', four moirths;! hi Lat. W°, five 
months, and in the LiVt. 90° which is' the extremity of the 
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earth, the day is said to be of six months, and the other 
six months is night. But is more correct to say that a year 
is one nycthemeron. If the day be reckoned from sunrise to 
sunset, the day these would he seven nycthemera longer than 
the nights, but if it be calculated from' the. dawn of light and 
the disappearance of the fixed stisrs, to die occultatimi of light 
and the reaiqpearance of the stars, the day there would be 
seven months and seven days and the remainder (of the year) 
night. Again if the day be counted from the dawn of morning 
to the evanescence of twilight, this day would be of nine 
months and seventeen days and the complement of the year 
would be the night.* 

To lend an interest to this w<xrk h table of the various 
climates with other details is here introduced. 

Tables for the ascertainment of the Longitudes and 
Latitudes of places of the inhabited quarter of the globe from 
the Latitude of the Equator, according to the learned, especially 
of pjhices beyond the limits of the seven climates to the 60 th 
Degree Pf Latitude, 


PliAC£S BEYOND THE CLIMATES, ADJOINING Tl^ EQUATOR. 


Nam^ of places. 

Lxinctucc. 

Latitude. 

hIpTES. 

D. 


D. j-M. 

The Equator 

12 
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Cfimate. 


Longeit 

Day. 

Latituile. 

Pasting through. 



h. 

m. 





i 

m 

19 

0® 

0^ 


I 


19 

In 

4 

15 

Taprobane. 



lo 

WSM 

8 

25 

Sinus AvaUtes. 

11 


12 

45 

12 

30 

Adul* Sinus. 



13 

0 

16 

27 

Meroe. 

111 


13 

45 

20 

14 

Napata. 



13 

30 

23 

51 

Syene. 

IV 


13 

45 

27 

12 

Ptblemais in EgSrpt. 



14 

0 

30 

2 

Lower Eg^t. 

Middle or Phoenicia. 

V 


14 

15 

33 

16 


n 

14 


36 

0 

Rhodus. 

VI 

12 

14 

45 

38 

35 

Smyrna. 

Hellespont. 

Massilw. 

Vll 

13 

14 

m 


40 

43 

56 

41 


13 



45 

1 

Middle of the Eindne. 

Vlll 

16 

tfl 


46 

51 

Sources of the Danube, 

ir 

WrM 


48 

32 

Mouth of the Borysthenes, 

Middle of Palus the Macotis. 

IX 

16 

iti 


50 

4 

19 



51 

40 

Southern Bntidn. 

X 

20 



52 

50 

Mouths of the Rhine.^ 


21 

■a 


54 

30 

Mouths^ of the Tanam. 

XI 

22 

f7 

15 

55 

0 

Tihe Bngantes in Britain. 


23 

■a 


56 

0 

Brittania Magna. 

XII 

24 

Wri 


57 

0 

Caturadonium. in Britain. 

25 

19 


58 

0 

.^uth of Brittania Parsa. 

XIII 

26 

19 


59 

30 

Middle' of ditto. 

27 

ffil 


61 

0 

North of ditto. 

XIV 

28 

19 


62 

0 

Ebucies Insulae. 


29 



63 

0 

Thule. T- .1 

XV 

^ 30 



64 

30 

Unknown Scythian Tribes. 


31 



65 

30 

Unknown Scythian Tribes. 

xyV 

ja 

W 

ylj| 


66 

0 




66®8'40* 


XVU 

34 

1 month 

67® 

15' 




' tlhout 

69 

30 



35 




xvin 

36 


1 . 

73 

20 ; 



37 



78 

20 ' 


XJX 

38 

, ^ . 

84 

0 



39 

, . 

T 

li 

0 
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PLAOS BEYOND THE CLIMATES, ADJOFNINCi 
THE EjtjUATOB. 

NAMES OF PLACES 

Mand of Qumbulah (Madagascar), Long. 21, Lat. 8.-*-Qumr, 
according to Yaqut. Ency. Idam, iii. 64. 

Sinus Avalites, Long. 12*30, Lat. 8*25.— The Gulf of Aden. 

GhSnah, gold mines, a town m the Sudan, Long. 30, Lat. 10. — 
Said by Ibn Sayd to be oh the 'Niger, gold dust exported. 
M. Cooley in his*NeflWltfirid» p. 44 lofcates it near Timbuctoo. 
Abul Fed. Geog. Reinaud 11, I* 2t,v £rfC|g. Idam, ii. 139. 

SOUTH OF THE EQUATOIt. 

Gogo, Long. 44, Lat. 10*15.— On its W. Ghinah: on the E. 
Kanem. Ency. ii. 172. 

Sofsiah of the ZanJ country,. |U>ng. 52, Lat. 2t30.— In the Mozam- 
bique country, S. of the 21ambe8i. Enty. l^arh, tv. 469. 

Middle of the Lake of Kdqifa, Long. 80, Lat, 4.^According to the 
Resorn Al Mamcw, its cehtro is i:daced ih 53 Long, Lat. 
zero. Left' bank 52 Long,, right bank 54. Ibn Sayd makes 
the Eg>*ptian; hfile flow put, of its N. quarter, the Nile of 
Madakshon .from the, E* and the Nile of Ghanah (Niger) from 
the W. CXi its E. and S. a mountain called Almaksam. 
Reinahd, ;AbuI F. 11, I. Ency. IJam, iii. 9lj6-924 (under 
aWVrf.) 

Jimi on the Nils, Long. 63T5, Lat. 9*11. — ^The text has the min. 
of Ijal. 401 1 According to Ibn Sayd, it is in ,53 Long.* 
Lat. 9*3— capital pf Kpftem country and called by Maqrizi, 
Aldjema. Reinaud, Gw$* Abulf, II. I. 

Saharta, Long. 64, Lat. 6.— A diet, of Abyssinia, 54, vLat." 

5, but tha 1st cbnial^ of ibn Sayd begins from the Elquator 
and terminates at 16*27 N. Lat^ (Now cadled Tltpe, ; EnOy. 
Wnm. 1. H9.) y.. 'j; : ; £: ■ 

jarmi, capital of Abyssinia, Long. 65, Lat., 6.--#robably Jumi». 
identified with Axum, formerly Axhtna^ Rein. ibt^. Eticy. 
JAam, i. 119. ’ 

2^ghawah, Long. 66, Lat. 2.-*^The Longv vpries from td 

and the Lat. from I to three tables given b^ Abul F. 

. The peeple^^of Zaib^heak iM^bubject to the Kanem and dieit 
eouiHry % 20 m Dongola. For Kanem, Encg. 

fsfahi. r 
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HadyaK; Loifg. 66; Lat/ 2.— Lxing. 57*3 a town of 

Abj^Minia S: of Vefat or Aitfat. Ency. Islam, i. 119. 

Zallah. Long. 71. Lat. 8.-Ibn Sayd 66 Long., 10*55 N. Ut. 
Kanun-uI-Mumtanih and Kitab-ul AtWal. 61 (A port on 
the African coast of the Gulf of Aden.^ Ency, IsL, iv. 1198.) 

Makdishu. Long. 72* Lat. 2.— Now called Magadoxo on the 
littoral below Somaliland. Ency, Islam, iii. 165. 

Aden* Long. 76* Lat. 11. 

Barbera* Long. 78, Lat. 6*30.— In the Gulf of Aden. 

Sinus Adulicus» Long. 12*15, Lat. 12*30 . — Adoulikos Kolios, 
Annesley Bay. The text has confounded this with the Sinus 
Avalites* but Ukert's Table of climates shows what is in- 
tended. Adulis* the modern Zulla is placed by Ptolemy* 
Long. 67. Lat. 11*66. Cosmograph, Fol. Venet* I486. 

Shibam, capital of Hadtamaui, Long. 81 15* Lat. 12*30. 

Mirbst* between Hadramaut and Oman* Long. 82* Lat. 12. — It is 
situate in tha littoral of El Shehr and is the port of Dhafar. 
The mountains of Dhafar are famed for the incense produced 
there. 

Island of Serandip (Ceylosn)* Long. 130, Lat. !2. — ^Atwal and 
Qanun* Long. 12, Lat. 10. 

Island of Socotra, of India, Caret. — Atwal* Long. 74*30, Lat. 12. 
Qanun Long. 66*30, Lat. 9. Abul F. Long. 74*30, Lat. 9. ^ 

Mountains of Qanierun produces Lignum Aloes. Long. 130, Lat. 
10.— According to Reinaud (Introd. Abulf. ccclxxxvii) this 
is Karprup in A^fani, called by the Arabs Camround and 
famous for its aloes. 

Island of Lamri* of India, produces the wood baqqam. Long. 130* 
Lat. 9. — The Lambri of Marco Polo (Rein. II. I. 131), Baqqam 
IS {110 Caesalpinia ^ound in mo^t parts of India of which Roxb. 
gives ' 1 It is a kind of Brj^l wood. 

Island ' Long. 140, Lat. 8.— Called by Abulf. 

the pert of all the regions between Oman and China. Exports 
tin called by its name* i.e., \alai, which Reinaud says may 
be from the Malay Kala Waickenaer places Kalah in 
Malacca in the province of Keydah opposite '’le island of 

! v-i Sumatra. Ency, IslaM, ii. 669, under Xalah ' j|y discussed). 

IslAnd rdf Mahar&i, of India, Long. 150* Lat.^l. — large island 
i f:' in tfioi Green Sea (Indian Ocean). Abulf. Ih II, 132. Ibn 

n t Sayd says that are In clusters of numerous 

S 
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itlandit the larged of which is the seat of royalty^ most pifo- 
^ bably Borneo. The Arabs extenckd India sis far the Java 
ArphipelagOt v, Reinaud, I. cccxxxi. 

Yamakoti, Long. 176^ Lai. 5. 

Sila, in China, Long. Lat^ 6*5.-- Extreme of Eastern China. 
Abulf. Reinaud. U. II, p. 124 ; according to Reinaud, Corea. 

Gangdizh, on the shore of the Eastern sca» Long, 180. 

Iram, “adorned with lofty pillars** (QurSn 89) said to be in Yemen. 
See Sale*s Koran for the story of this paradise of Shaddid 
b. *Asd. It was said to have been fashioned after the paradise 
of Adam^ with waUs of gold and columns of ruby and 
emerald. £ncy. /slem/ii^ 519*520. 

The First Cumate 

Shore of the Ocean, Long. 20, Lat. l6'3L^The Atlantic Ocean 
is meant, Greek Of^eonos. 

Island of Msdunah. Long. 23, Lat.. 36*27.— Perhaps Maduia off 
Java. Ency. Warm, iii, 103. • 

Amalitu variafit Amantu, Long. 28*5, Lat. 20' 14. 

Barisi, Long. 32, Lat. 20*35.— According to Abulf. a considerable 
town of Takrour, north of the Niger. Edrisx mentions it as 
a village formed by some nomad clan, ten days march north 
cf the Lemlem country. Rein. II. I. There is also a Berisa 
on the Red Sea below Port Momington. 

Island of Suli, Long. 38*30, Lat. 28. — 1 find mention of only one 
Suit, a village watered by the Ah-Nahrouin canal from the 
Tigris, Abulf. II, 70. 

Island of Sawakin, Long. 58*30, Lat. 17. — /dziVah rngnifiies not 
only an island, but a peninsula or tract ftom vfhich the sea 
has retired. Ibn Batutah .IL 161, describes ^is Janding here 
from Jeddah pn his way to Yemen. Ency. /sfem^ iv, 184 
under Sawakin (better known as Suakim)» a sea-port on the 
west coast of the Red ^a, 

Turrah, .Long. 49'20, Lat, l9’40.-^-A small town in Africa. This 
is all Yaqul's infoikrmaddp.’ 

Dunqulah (Dongola), Long, 14*33.— Ency. /slam^ i. 1072. 

Ttiz in ^Y^pnem Cf ret^Alnd Lofig. 64 30, Lat. 13. Ibh 

8iyd,: Lat, l4*30i by uiductibn Long. 65*30. 

Let. 1 3:40^ : A ^castle i|i the mountains dominating the 
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coast ; r^ideocc of the' princes of Yemen. Abulf. II. I, 121. 
h if cflied Httn Tie. Sep also Niebuhr I)e«c. Je VArab, 
p. 209. Ency. Islam, iv. 624 (uciider Ta*izz). 

Darqalah, Long. 66*40, Lat. 14*30. — The proximity of location of 
this and the Dongola above, su^^ts the inference that these 
represent Oid and New Dongola which in the map appear 
to be 60 or 70 miles apart. 

Baiab (Beja) of the Berber country. Long. 65, Lat. 14. — ^Thia must 
refer to the El Beja between the Shatt Meldir and Shatt 
Charnis in the province ^f Constantine, as the Bajah or Bejah 
W. of 1 unis occurs in the 3rd Gimate. Abulfeda places this 
according to the Atwal, in Long. 55 N., Lat. 2, and adds 
that it is beyond the 1st Climate in the Berbera country. 

Buldarah, in the Sudan, Long. 68, Lat. 17. 

Island of Dahlak^ Long. 71, Let. 14. — An island in the Red Sea, 
opposite Massawa. Ency. Islam, i. 893. 

Msrib, of Yemen, Long. 78, Lat. 14. — Capital of the Tobbas of 
Yemen, now in ruins. It is Situated at the extremity of the 
Hadramaut chain. Ency, Islam, iii. 280. 

Mahjam, of Yemen, Long. 74*45, Lat. 16. — small fortified town 
on the frontier between TehSmah and Yemen. 25 mUes 
north of Hudaida. Ency. Islam, iv. 144. 

Zabid, ditto. Long. 74*20, Lat. 14 10. — On the TehSmah of Yemen, 
its principal maritime port according to Albiruni, but its port 
is a place called Ghelfeca at a distance, in varying accounts, 
from 15 to 40 miles, Abulf. Ency. Islam, iv. 1183. 

Hisn Dimlaut, do.. Long. 74*40, Lat. I4'5.*— Dumluat, according 
to Yi^ut, N. of Aden in the Yemen hills, proverbial for its 
strength, v. Abulf. 

Sharjah, of Yemen, Long. 74*40, Lat. 16*50. — A small town in 
Yemen at a little distance from the sea. 

Janad, ditto. Long. 75*30, Lat, 14*33. — North of Hisn, Tiii, half 
a day's miuch. Here is a mosque built by ’M*a2b b. Jabal, 
one of the companions of Muhammad who 'died of the 
plague in Syria, A.H, 19. Abulf. 123. Ency. Islam, iv. 144, 

iw. , ; 

L^nc* 74 30, L^t. 16*30. — Between Aden and San'aa, 

, ita ||ie>ji>ountl 4 m : it ie E. of Tiiz and a little to the noith. 
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Hi«n Ba*dln, jitto. Long. 75*30, Lat, 36"4p.*— Ib^^ip in 
Yemen. Yaqut. See Niebuhr Dcsc. Je VAra^, p- ^08. 

Najran of Yemen. Long. 76, Lat. 19. — ^Territory occupied by the 
HamdSn tribe. 10 marches from San 'al. Ency, ! dam. Hi. 823. 

San^aa, capital of Yemen, Long. 76, Lat. W’30.— Ency. /s/am, 
iv. 143-146. 

Damar in Yemen. Long. 70, Lat. 38*30. — In the Atwal, Long. 
67, Lat. 13*30, in the Qsnun. Loni^. 66, Lat. 14*20, 16 
parasahgs from Dhafir. (Zafar itt Ency. tdam, iV; 1185.) 

Sirrain, do.. Long. 76*47, Lat. 20.— The min. bf Long, in the text 
are wrong. There are two plates of this nante, one on the 
sea shore near Mekka, and the other one of the dependencies 
of San’al ; the latter is meant v. Niebuhr, 238. Ency: Islam, 
iv. 1155. 

Hali-ibn-YSqub. do.. Long. 70*20, l^t. f8*30.— Deif. of Lat. 
omitted in text 19 parasahgs, S. of Sirrain. Abulf. Ency. 
Islam, ii. 238. ' 

KhaiwaO, do.. Long. 70*21, Lat. 1*5*20.— Fontietly residence of 
the Himyarite kings. The ruins of an ancient palace still to 
be seen. Abulf. II, I, 128. Niebuhr, 229, Y&qut: ' ^ 

S adah, do.. Long. 70*20, Lat. 16.— 16 parasangs from San*aa, a 
flourishing town. Abulf. 128. Ency. Islam, iv. 33. 

IDhafir, do;; Long. 70*30, Lat. 18*20. — Yiqut gives- Long. 70, 
Lat. 15, and says there are two of the name, one near 
San*al, a seat of the Himyarite kings ; the other, welLknown, 
on the shore of the Arabian Sea on Ei ^ehr. Ef^cy. Islam, 
iv. 1155 gives Dofsr, ‘ 

jurash, a town of OmSn on the sea coast. Long. 70'ljtfc 'Lat. 17. — 
Ysqut and Abulf. plac^ it in Yemen, aboun<(i^li!^ in palm 
trees, its staple manufacture the dreeing of leather. 

Suhar in Oman, Long. 84, Lat. 19*20 — Well-known, sea 

coast of Omen I Ency. 7slam,-iv. 504-506. ^ 

Extremity of the province of ftlahrah in Yemen, Long, i^, Lat. 18. 
— In the Atwel, Lbhir ^3. LatV 16, a depei^dancy bf | Yemen, 
their ihhguage' ap^rei^li^^ th^ Himyarite cliale^t, "^^ for 
its camels called Mahriyah* Ertty. Islam, iii. 136.144. 

iiliiAd <4 'the It^ Long: 194, LmI }S.ci4*y. 

file java 

Archipelago, and are the same as those call^ above 
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ri ; Abulf. Guyard ,11, II; 126. and index to Labij. 

, (Tbere it a habij, the capitl^ of a Sultanate in S. Arabia, 
nbith-weat of Adeo, Ency, I Jam, iii, 5. J.S.) 

Tinah on thfe Indian Ocean. Long. 102. Lat. Thanah, 

Bombay. 

M>bar in Indif. Lohg; 102, Lat. 17*20.— Coromandel. Ibp Sayd 
ipves the Long. 142°. Abulf. II. II, 121. 

Kaulam in India, hbre pepper and brazil wood in great abundance. 
Long. 102, Lat. I8*30.~lbn Sayd, Long. 132, Lat, 12. Atwal, 
Long^ no,* Lat. 13*30. This is Quilon in the Travancore 
State. 

Zattun on the frontier of China. Long. 154. Lat. 17*6. — ^Tseou 
thoung or Tsiuan-tcheou. Abulf. II, 11. 123. It was visited 
by Ibn BatutaK (IV, 269), called by the translators Thsiuan- 
tchoufou. 

Sufarah. China. Long. 104*55. Lat. 19*20. — ^There are but two 
of this name in Abulf., one- in Africa below Zanzibar, the 
other in India, a flourishing port known fpr its fisheries and 
pearls, five marches from Sindin. 

Stndan in China, Long. 114*20, Lat. 19*50. — In Abulf, another 
reading is sSid to be SindSpur, placed by one authority at 
3 da 3 ^* march from TSnah on the frontier between Guzerat 
and Malabar. Another account places it within 15 parasangs 
of Mansurah. Yaqut places it between Daybul and Mansurah. 

FChanku in China, Long. 1^0, Lat. 14, — This is on the Hangteheou. 
Abulf. II, II, Guyard. t>ut the Long, is 162, according to 
Qiiiuh arid Atwal. 

Khfinju, ^Q.,j Long. 162, Lat, 14. — According to Abulf. both these 
towns are/S^uated on the river, as the Arabs believed that 
all the rivers of China were ramifications of a single stream, 
ff this be the Vang-tszc-kiang, the towns of Hangkow and 
Hwang-choo to answer this description, as Abulf. says 

tIiat'Tijah (TakhowlTs to E. of Khanjow. Their identifica- 
tion W hot attenVpted by Guyard. 

Sandsbtl iq, China, a city ^f the first magnitude, Caret.— Not men- 
rioned by Abd but this is evidently a corruption of Khan- 
a well-known narpe of Pekin, already mentioned in 
Vol. II, p. jlS. see bc Guig. Hist, dea Huna. IIL 147. Yaqut 
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describes Ssndibil in terms that leave eo doubt as to its 
identity. It is the Cambalu of Marco Polb. Ency\ Itlam^ 
iv. 148. 

Sam^ndan, 

*AIliqi, said by some to be in the 2nd climate. . . . The Atwal 
gives the Long. 56, Lat. 26. 'Qanurt, Lo.ng. 55, Lat. 27. Ibn 
Sayd, Long. 63, Lat. 20*3 : a town in the Befa country 
on the Red Sea littoral. The mountain ol *Alliqi contains a 
gold mine. It is 12 marches E. of Assouan. See D*Herbelot. 

Sofilah of India, here, is found aHbird that talka^tter than a parrot. 
Of this town Gildem^ister says, (De Re6. Indicia, p. 45) **Huc 
pertinet urbs Sufira de cujus situ omnis interht memoria : 
ex sola nominum aerie colligi potest earn Barog (Broach?) et 
Tanam quarendam. McCrindle sa]^s that Dr. Burgess has 
satisfactorily identified it with Supara, 6 miles north of Bassein. 

Shahnaj . . . The text suggests Shanju. 

Kia, between Oman and Hadramaut . . . Mentioned by Yiqut as 
a pilgrim *s station on the road to Mecca after leaving *Aqabah. 

Linjuyah, a large island near the Zanj country; the vine here bears 
thrice a year . . . Linjuyah, according to Yiqut is a large 
island, capital of the Zanj kingdom, frequented by ships 
from every 4>ortr now deserted, the inhabitants who are 
Muslims having moved to another island called Tambatu. 
He also mentions the fruitfulness of its vines. This is the 
island of Zanzibar, . which in Custs* map (Modern Language 
of Africa) is marked Ungujah. 

Alanjah, one of the towns of north Africa, has an e^frral^ qiine . . . 
I find no other trace of this name, but it is again referred to 
under the 2Qd Climate as an emerald mine. The Nuzhai ul 
Muahtaq aays that near Assouan MUth of the Nile, there is 
a xuounfain with an emerald mine and this gem is found 
alone here. 

Shill (or Shabb) — A district call jrd Shilha is marked in Cult's map 
of North Africa, oppofila^ the Canaries and stretcher towards 
the Mediterranean. , 

Qulzum qn th<rRed Sea littpral.--^^ ancient Qyema. See Niebuhr 
De$c, dt TAj^b, p. 3$7. Abulf. gives the location according 
toJthejAtw^^ (Jinuh, 56 30, 

Lit. 28*20 and places it in the 3rcl Climate. 
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Baku in Yemen, here a tree grows (rom wbi^ they extract a poison. 
... The text has BgJthal* wh^ is an i^or. Niebohr (p. 225) 
treats of the alKed clans of Haihici uid Bakil at some length 
and gives their romantic origin. Yiqut speaks of diis tree 
without naming it, and says it is as mudi or more prized and 
guarded by the people there than the balsam by the Egyptians. 
It was in special request for removing crowned heads, and 
the chiefs of the Bani Najah and their ministers are distin- 
gidshed by having been the frequent subjects of experiment 
as to the deadly etfects of its poison. 

Ka'irah. — A village in Yemen, in the neighbourhood of Damar. 
Yiqut. 

Takrur. — Name of. a town, capital of a district of the same ; the 
Long. 17, Lat. 3*30. Ibn Sayd. Situated on the banks of 
the Niger; D’Herbelot places it to the W. of and 2 days' 
journey from Silah on the same river and 140 days journey 
from Sejdmisah, now Tafilet. The Takrur country corres- 
ponds, according to Reinaud, with the region of which 
Umbuctoo is the principal town. Ency. fs/om, iv. 632. 

Rimani.— Yiqut gives a village of this name two leagues distant 
from Bokhara, now in ruins. Reinaud mentions an island 
called Alramni said to be near Ceylon which produced 
elephants and brazil wood and inhabited by cannibals, said 
by Abu Zayd to be among the Zabij island, t.e., Java Archi- 
pelago. Geog, Abulf, I. CDVI. 

Qalhit, in Yemen. — A port on the coast of Oman, visited by ships 
from India ^and one of its best towns, not older than the 5th 
centpry of the Hijra, Yiqut. It is marked in Niebuhr's map 
of Oman^ p. 265. Desc. de VArab.^ 

Mu'alli, in Yeipe^.^r-A small town of Hijaz. Yiqut. 

Madinat-u"t-Te5^l>, Yemen. — Medinah is mentioned by Niebuhr as 
Applied to Sana'a in Yemen, but 1 do not find the following 
ei^ithet. Sana'a has already been given, and the Medinah 
par excellence comes in the next climate, with a similar 
epithet somewhat differently written. For the holy Medina 
of‘ Pirophet, Ency. /ifem, iii. 83. 

Sahar, iU Vekneii.*>-Niebuhr gives the name with a different spelling 
Shiiihr,^IIS a small coast town in Yemen in the province of 
Yafa'^ from which incense is exported. Abulf. places it 
between Aden and Dhafar. 
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The; Second Qjmate , 

Su» al Aqia, Long. 15*30. L^. the was so 

named from ill situaticjn at the eatr^e ,of Maur||ai|ia. It 
was a tewn. according to D'Herb^ at the foot of moiint Atlas 
and was also called Taroudant* but Abulf. makes the latter 
the capital of Sue. It would cover the extent now knew^ ^ 
Mqroccor /dam, iv. 568* k; 

Lamtah. do., called also Nawa, Long. 17*30, Let. 27.<^Lamtah and 
Lamtuni ate two Berber tribes in the south of Merocto. 
Ency. Islam, iii. 14*15. Thi^ home tosi^ bf thb former is 
called Nal {’?^Nawa.) 

Dar‘ah, do.. Long. 21*6, Lat. 27*10. — Ibn Sayd says it stands on 
the river D*arah. Idrisi says it stands on the side of the 
desert of Larnibni'. " 

Andaghast, do.. Long. 25, Lat. 26.— A to^ in the midst of the 
Sahara inhabited by Berber Moslems, the supremacy belong- 
ing to the Sahhaja tribe. Another account lUalces it a large 
tract of which the capital goes by the same name And is 
situated oil the mountains S. of Sejelmisah and 46 inarches 
distant. Major Rennel supposes it to be the modem town 
of Aghades, N.W, of the Lake Tchad. 

TakhmSbah, Long. 32*15, l-at. 2515. — 1 do not find this name. 
The map marks a district and town as Tagama ditectly S. 
of Aghades. 

Qua, in Upper Egypt, Long. 61 ‘30, Lat. 24*30. — The text' has Qurs 
incorrectly. The aiicient Apollinopolis Parva, qn the Nile 
directly north of Karnalc. It is described by the Yakut as a 
lar^ and flourishing town. 

Ikhmim, do.. Long. 61 '30, Lat. 26. — A suppose, d jP.prriTption of 
the ancient Egyptian name Chemnis, the Panopolis, pf the 
Creeks. The Chem dr Pan of this city was an, Icjfhy^hallic 
god, having been a site of Panic worship, and wap cele- 
brated for its temple of Perseus. 

Aqsur, dp,. Long. 61*40, 24,-^ According to YaqUt. m the 

Tliebaid on the east J>an)^ of Nile above Qui. . iPpsceded 
by dif||||||bk to Luxor ioriuM^l. 

Isna, L*tv 2^*^^ Lung. 54'24 and 

Eeneh# the: LUdpolw. 

" which name was derived frqtp the figb Lato^ the lar|9est of 

1 "^' ■' ' 
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the 32 epAdes that inhabit tKe Nile andl whieh appeatt In 
sculptures among the symbols of the Goddess Neith, IPallas 
Athene, surrounded by the oval tii^ of royalty or divinity. 

An^in&, do., Long. 66, Lat. 26.-^The ancient Antinoe, the ruins 
of which are still caUed by the Copts Eniteneh. It was built 
by Hadnan in meniory of his favourite Antinous to whom 
divine honours were paid as a local deity. 

UsWin, Long, i^, Lat, 22*30.— The ancient Syehe and commonly 
Assouan in the maps. 

Ma*dan-i-Zamurrad» Emerald mine, mentioned under Alanjah, 
Long. 64*15, Lat. 21. 

Taiini, in Syr^, Long. 67' IS. Lat. 25*40. — ^Atwal Long. 60, Lat. 
30. ^pun Long. 58*30, Lat. 26, a small town between 
Syria and Wadi-al>Kura on the road of pilgrims from Syria 
and Paihascus. According to Yaqut, here was . the castle of 
the fapious Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew, from whose 
, fidelity to his word has arisen the Arabic proverb "*more 
fdthful than Samuer . Ency. Islam, iv. 622. 

Ma*adan-LZahab (The Gold mine)% — ^Knom as mountain in 
Yemen. 

Aidhib, Long. 68*40, Lat. 21*40 . — A port on the Red Sea, near 
Suikin. It is mentioned by Ibn Batutah in his Travels, 
Vol. II, 160. Abulfeda csJls it the rendezvous of pilgrims 
and merchants embarking for Jeddah. gives the Long. 
58, Ut. 21. 

Alliqi, Long. 68*40, Lat. 27* 1 5. -Mentioned under \e 1st climate. 

Qusair, Long. 69, Lat. 26. — Kosseir, a port on the Red Sea 
opposite **the Brothers*' on the African side. 

Qatif, in Bahrein, Long. 74*40, Lat. 22*35.— Welhknown, on the 
Persian in the proving of al Hasi. 

A1 Yambu, Long. 74*40, Lat. 26.— Ibn Sayd, Long. 64. I .at. 26 ; 
a small town west of Medina in the littoral of Hijaz. com- 
monly written Yembo. 

Juhfah, in Hijaz, Long. 74'40, Lat. 22.— Formerly a large village, 
now in ruins ; on the- road to Medina from Mecca, four 
stages from the lagber town. Yaqut. 

Medipa the Pure, in Hijiz, Lorig. 75 20, Lat. 25 50. — Called 
aNo Medina the Prophetic. 

Khaibar, in HijSz, Lohj|:. 70*20, Lat. 25*20. — Well-known in Hi}5z. 

9 



JucU^i^, Loi^,, ^O'lQ*. j^al. 2l*l5.--^i«up^ called 

. . . '-... b ^ -v;,. 

Mecc^. the GJpriout. I^g. 70^ luit» 2I'40. . 
in J(iy^ 

Fqni in lldijiz. Long. 70*30. Lpt {26,-^ large villago between 
Mpf^a and Medina, four .nighta' jpumey from the latter. 
Yiqut. 

Paid in Hijiz. Long. 76*10. Lat. 25. — ^The text it in error in the 
minutes of Lat. and gives an impossible figure ; the Lat. in 
Atwal is 26*50 and another aii^6nty pves 27 in Abulf. 
Gladwin likewise reads 27. Paid is ^ Nejd axid not in Hijiz. 

Hajar ih Hijiz. Long. 81*10. Lat. 22. — In YemimaK. and its chief 
dty. Here are the tombs of thode who fell i%hting against 
the impostor Musayliniah. Abutf. Yiqiit says that it formerly 
bore the name of Yemimah. 

Island of Tuqiltbis off Hijiz. Lohg. 81, Lat. 27*12. — ^L^ntraceable. 
the fiame reads like a corruption from the Greek, and may 
be either Surabia (now Shushuah) at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Aqabah, or Timagenis the modern Mushibea. Ptolemy 
places this in Long. '66. Lat. 29*15. 

Island of Suli. ofi Hijiz, Long. 81, Lat. 25*13. — See this name in 
the Is! Qimate. It may be the ancient Sela, off Moilah or 
Muweilah on the Hijiz coast. 

Lower extremity of the Egyptian Sea. of Hijiz, Long. 81*30. Lat. 
21 .-Presumably any part that corresponds with the location. 

Yemimah. Long. 81*5, Lat. 21*30 — Ency, Islam, iv. 1 154, a/- 
Yamoma^ a district in Central Arabia. 

Ahsi, in Bahrein. Long. 88 30^ Lat. 22. The word, signifies, 
according to Yiqut. watqr absorbed by the earth and: pene* 
trating to hard soil where it is retained. The sand w removed 
by the Arabs and the water is taken up.. It alio meanslsand 
heaped oyer rocky ground to which the rain percolates 
through the sand. 

The Sea of Bahrein, Long. 83’30. Lat. 24 15. 

The extreme point of Bahrein. Long. 84 20. l-at. 25 15. 

Ma adand-Zahab. Long. 67* 15. 5 —See above. 

Island of Awil. Long. 86, Lai. 22.-^Qnc the island off Bahrein 
?- ”®®^,;Q^tif at one day V Two days wpuld be required 

to traverse it either in length or brea^^ It is the best of 
the pearl fish|rjes and contains 5()p yil|ages. Abulf. .This 
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icland is not marked in tide neme. 

position in Abiilfeda soeini to ms^k |t as the I. of Siiinak 
in the Bahrein Ckdf^ fh Ist^M's l^iiliar geographical map. 
it is fitted as one of 5 laj^ idbuids in k sea which no 
imaginadon can shape into the semblance of any waterway 
of the world. 

Island of Silib. Long. 66*30, Lat. 25. — I do not trace the name. 

Hormuz, Long. 92, Lat. 25. 

Jiraft, Long. 96, Lat. 27*30. — flourishing town in Kirmih ; a 
rendezvous for merchants from Khurastn and Sijistin. 4 days* 
march from Hormuz. Abulf. I do not find it under this 
name in Keith Johnstone. 

Daibal, Long. 102*31, Lat. 24*20. — ^Or Debal. For the celebrated 
port in Sind, see Cunningham, Anc. Geog. 297. Its position 
is still disputed and is likely to remain so. 

Tiz, a town on the Makan coast. Long. 63, Lat. 24*5. ' 

)Birun in Makran, Long. 64*30, Lat. 24*5 — This is placed by 
Ibn Haukal between Debal and Mansurah. Abulf. Reinaud 
II. II. 112. 

Mansurah, Sind, Long. 105, Lat. 26*40.-— The ancient Muhamma* 
dan capital of Sind, see Cunningham • 4 no* Geof. 271. 

Tlie Idol (temple) of Somnit, India, Long^ 107*10, Lat. 22*15. 

Ahmadfibad.. of Gujrit, India, Long. 106*30, Lat. 23'I5> 

Nahrwilah, i.e,, Pattan, Gujarat, Long. 92*5, .Lat. 26*30. — Now 
in the Gatkwar's territory. , 

Amarkot, birthplace of His Majesty, Long. 100, Lat. 24. 

Mando, Capital of Milwah, Long. 95*35, Lat. 25*5. 

Ujjain, Long. 110*50, Lat. 28 30. — From this tow^ was reckoned 
the longitude of the Hindus. Albiruni,, fnd/a^ IO04, corrupted 
to Ann by the Arabs. 

Bahroch (Broach), Long. 116*53, Lat. 27. 

Kambayal (Cambay). Long. 109*20, Lat. ^6 20. 

Kanauj. Long. 1 16*50, Lat. 26*35. 

Karrah. L^ng. 101*30, Lat. 25 36,— See VpL 11 under Subah of 
Allahabad. , 

Surat, India, Long. 110, 21*30. 

Sarpnj, India* Long* 114*59, Lat^ 27*22. 

Ajmer, IncBa,: Lpng. 1 1 1 5 . L^t. 26. . 

Qail»a? India. . . , i^Pjmbably f mistake fpr Aferfo in Marwit. 

(j:.s.) 


/ 



Benwre^ India, Lpag. II9'I5, Lat. 25'I7. 

Mahurah, on both ^ea of the river, i>onp. 1 16.. Lat. 27.—Qgnun, 
Long, 104, Lat iZ’IS. Atwal, Long. 106, Lat. 27. A town 
of the Brahtnani on both sidles of the Geng^ between 
ICenimj and thi& Ooean. Abulf. This is probably. Mathurah 
(Muthra). ' . 

Agra* India, Long. 1 15, Let.. 26‘«i3. 

Fathpur, India, Long. 115, Lat. 26 41. 

Gwalior, India, Long. 115, Lat. 26*29. 

Minikpur, India, Long. 101*33, Lat. 25*5.*-UsiiaIly joined to 
/Cara, as Korah is to Allahabad. 

Jauniiur. India, Long. 119, Lat. 26*36. 

Sonirgaon, India, Long. 101*50, Lat. 22*2. 

Pandul in Bengal, Long. 128, Lat. 25. 

Lakhnaud, in Bengal, Long. 128, Lat. 26*30. 

Fort of Kdinjar,^ Long. 116*30, Lat. 25. 

Ajodhya, Lon^. 116*32, Lat. 25*50. 

Shergarh, . • . ; There is a Shergarh, 16 m. n. of Mathura (J. S.] 
Muner, Long. 121*31, Lat. 26*16. — In the Patna district {Maner)l 
lUahibis, Long. 1 18*25, Ut. 26. 

Bhilsa, Long. 98*2, Lat. 24*31. 

Gh&zipur, Long. 104*5, Lat. 25*32. 

Hijipur, Patna, Long. 120 46, Lat. 26*5. — The text has an impos- 
sible figure for the degrees ot Long. 

Lakhnau, Long. il6’6, Lat. 26*30. 

Dukam, .... — Dogam, a mint-town of the Mughal emperors for 
copier coins, near Bahraich in CXadh. (J. S.J 
Daulatibld, Long. 101, Lat. 25. 

Etiwah, Long. 99 55, Lat. 26 5. 

Awadh, Long. II6'25, Lat. 26 55. 

Deogir, Long. Mi, Lat. 25. V 

Fathpur, Long. 100*50, Lat. 25*55. 

Dalmau, Long. I02‘5, Lat. 24 35. ' 

Kdampiir, 

Korah, Long. I00'5, Lht. 26*t5.--8ee under Allahabad, Vol. II. 
Usyut, Upper Egypt, Long. 51'^ Lat. 22*10.— (If Assiian, written 
in Arabic also as % 492. J. 8.) 

Riskarah, in Mauritania. Ldn^ Lstt> 27"36(.-LOn the J^i 

nyer, S.£i of Algiers. fi/am 732 (Bisiltrii). 

Najifafhr Lorii.* §7*36,' Lai. ' Zb 40.L:A^^ ^ town bety^een %rtf 
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BiiraK situlale 6 q m tiU Yiqut 

Miys he hed Viiited it. £ncy. /slam, iii. 623-^ 9^^ 

a Nafran in Yemen. Not this. 

Najd» the region between Hijkz end Iriq. 

Miyah, . . . > . 

Khalih ? — Unintelligible variants in teKt. 

Yanju, capital of China, Long. 125, Lat. 22^— Yn^^tcheou, 
according to Reinaud. 

Minchu, in China. Long. 127, Lat. 39. 

Narwar, in India, Long. 96*5, Lat, 25*33. 

Chinapattan, Long. 100*10, Lat 18*5.— Chinnapattanam^fs . marked 
in IC. Johnstone* near and north of Seringapatam. Also ^be 
old local name of Madras town. 

Haldirah 

Birim ?....... 

Tibbet, Long. 114. Lat. 27*30.— This name is marked, doubtful 
in text. 


Taittibid, ...... — Var. Naktibid. 

H^ibah) ^Var. Hilsar> 

Sallyah, —Var. Sallmat. 

Awilab? or Rawilah> . ^ . . . . 

Tayfah? 

Kashmir > . . . . r^n the text marked doubtful. 


Kalisah or KaHIcM, ^ 

Malibar, it. Mabar . ; . . . Thia name haa preceded in the lat 
Ciunate and ita location given. Th^ae repetitiPna are fre* 
tjuent among Eaatem Geogmphera and Reinaud nodcea the 
laxity of Edrtai in thia pardeiilar, 1. COCXV, 

Maqiuqin? ...... 

Nadbnah> ....... 

A'ywha’i'. • . — ProbaUy Yanbo. already preceded. 

Bew- '£ohg. 77, Lat. 2r55.— Properiy Battt Mart, near 
'.Mecca. 

Qift, Upper Egypt, Long. 61*16. Lat. 24. — Co^ or Koft, or liCeft 
in K. Johnatone, a abort diatance beleW Qua, oh the Nile. 

Armenl^Do.v LtMigr. $1*^; Lat. 24.—ElmienL the 'hricient Hermon> 
> thia. ‘**h itaiuli afighdy aoutk-weat o^ Liiieor. 

iafamd ^'0^ Arbaeiaed fehtt of Kaiib i in t^ Peiaien Gidf, Long, 

tit. 26i-^i*cp. lidaM, dv 649. '' 

lalend of'Lir ^n' the 68*30, Let. 25.— An 
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Uim6 i^w Abu :^Thi» Creels ipirfised 

of Lir. knicy. Jii. 17. 


The Tkmo QlimAte. 

Atafi, North Afrfca, L^hg^ called 

Uam, iV.' 56 under Si^i). A few miles south of Cape 
Cantin in Morocco, on the Athmtic Odean. ^ 

F|Sf Do., Long. 18, Lai. 32.— Fe*. 

Islfind of Jarbah, Do., Long. 3$, Lat. 32.— CaUed Jerba in Keith 
Jdfu^bhe, lua island in dhe Gulf of Cai>e(l (Syitis Minor) 
off the Tunis Coast. Ency. i^amn i* 1036. 

Sejelmisah, Long. 25, Lat. 31*30. — ^Yfiqut places it )Q days 
journey from Fez to the S. See £ncy, /slam* iv. 404, under 
Sidjdmisa, which was the capital of TafitiU (iv. 603). 

Mafikash, Long. 21, Lat. 29. — .Morocco. 

Tideli, Mauritania, Long. 22^, Lat. 30^— Tadla, between Morocco 
and . Fez. 

Tbleouin, Long. 24, Lat. 33'40.— Sac £nctf> Itiam, iv. 801 unider 
Tlemcen: "In Arabic THinuan. The old town was called 
both Tlemcen and Agadir. 1-30 W. Long, of Greadwich. 


and M-53 N. l^t. teamed Fomarfa by the Romans. Modem 
name TagrarC*. (j. S.) 

Mediterranean Coa,t, Mauritania. Long. 25, .... . 
bifkarah. Long. 32, Lat. 30'35.— ;;This , name has already occurred 
with a diff<ttent l^ati<m i][i tbe<2^ QuoMde. The nemo 1 ms 

a variant $el<dtt in the tent. . 

Tihart-i-UIya, Long. 35 30, Lat. 29. — Upper Tahart. Eney. Mtm, 
iv. 6I0( under Tahert). ., s.U . 


Tlhart-i-^«^. L^, j|6'39, Lat. 29,-.74^ Tahart; Yiqut fays 
t|tat‘ these^ twp toufna fa<pa> aach otKer and lie 5 miles apart. 


and he calls the Upper the ancient, and the Lower, the 
p<^$ni. on earterp bowjet of the* modeim provinco of 
. Q|rnn4in..Alt«^:. ' ^ -.u 

vAfr^.^^1^^^ sputh-^eft !of Conetaotina 

M(MiIah. Ung. 5inriU, In the 

^ pyovin(By<4jPii |#i i » a tewn -fowidi^ bir.ilM 

f^atimite C^tph Qlinidiiltlii 
;nat||^#l"|^^ 
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i^hfe. '39‘5. Lat/ aMoMHaf to 

’ • betar ^ Bugfe - and*' Mt one tnaldi <liatint from 

Thabardi, ahd 5 fn>tA’'^Qi[Bri4tij. Tfio' iiVM MagitjAa flowa 
between it' iiiiiil BonA. T1lii'fijre« ita portion as die Beja of 
Keith \M^hstohe, in the province df Tunis. 

Khiraa^, Do.. ’Ldng. 41, Laf.' 91 '40.— -This is hot to ^ dhhfounded 
with the ancient Cyr>Bne\ km Gibbon notices has been done 
by ohe eminent geographer. 

Mahdiyah, Long. 32, Lat. 32‘30. — Founded by the Mahdi 
'UbayduUah the founder of the Fatimite Dynasty, (v. Suyut^'s 
Hiat. of the Coltp/is. Jarrett. p. 3 et seq.). It is situate on 
the coast below Monaster. 

Tunis, L<mg. 42'30, Lat. 38'3I. 

Lower extremity of the Egyptian Sea, Egypt^ Long. 44, Lat. 30'22. 

Middle of Syria. Long. 44 * 351 ^^ Lat. 33'38. 

Island of Rhodes, Long. 44'30, Lat. 36. 

Susah. Africa, Long. 44'40, Lat. 32‘30. — On the Gulf of Hamma- 
met, northrwest of Monaster. 

Atribulus, Africa, Long. 44. Lat. 32'30. — Tripoli. 

Tuzar. Africa, Long. 46 30, Lat. 29.— Provmce of' Tunis on the 
Shatt Kabir. 

Zawilah, Africa. Long. 49'40, Lat. 30. — In the Feswn. This 
was the name also of a quarter in the city of Mahdij^ah and; 

Cairo. Abulf. v. De Sacy Chreat. Arab. 1. 495'. 

Kasr-i>Ahma4. Africa, .Long. 5I'25, Lat. 33 30. — On the border 
of the Barkah country according to Ibn Sayd, on the east 
of the pirovince of Africa prdper. It is but a small villas 
serving as a Store for goods of Arab merchants. The des^ 
intervenes between this and Barkah. Abulf. 

Baritah, Africa, LtHtg;. 92*45, Let. 32. 

Tuhn&itha; Lb't^l^^''^‘‘E'at. SS'lB.— Situate at^dte foot..of the 

' on the sea-shere. The ancient 

' ' ^ '' 

Ma^Bhili^t'Slktt, Li^. 31.— Sort in Kmth j. is a district 

'^dih^e Bttbral of ^e Gtilf of Sidra, the Sjj/His itfefor :; Abulf. 

it a tdwi). fprmerly one of the 
eapitd cities of the country destroyed 'the Arabs. 
The Rssfainte ^ Mul'kx^bonilitseMd PeSirvoin hi 

desert for use ep hiil^e ttre eT a freini 'S^^li^ 
Ahobihuibortbem e)(tFSdMiT‘‘bi^ Ldny. 39, Lat. 30; ' ' 
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Ba|in«M, jUpi^L. ,61*32. Lat. ZS'SS.r-fn^ o|i part 

of ,Aa site of the and«i^ C^qprypchiie whiph raephred its 
name from a fish of the storaepn species (acclpenner sturio 
Linn.) which was an ohieet of reli^pus womhip.^ There 
remain some broken columns oi the ancient cky «nd a sini^e 
Corinthian column without leaves or volutes, partly buried 
in the sand, probably of. the age of Diocletian. Jt became 
the fite of an episcopal see, GeOff* DM. Smith. 

Iskandariyah, Long. 61 54, LAt. 30'58.,— Alexandria. 

Rashid. Long. 62'20, Lat. 31 .-^Aosetta. 

Mur, Long. 63, Lat- 30'20. — Cairo. 

Dimyit, Long. 68'50. Lat. 3l '25.-rDemieria. . 

Fayyum, Long. 68'50. Lat. 29. — ^The canal which eonneets, or 
connected it with the Nile, is said by Abtdf. to have been 
constructed by the patriarch Josejjril, to whom a greet number 
of the ancient monuments heve been ascribed. 

Qulzum, Long. 66'3. Lat. 29'30.-44iebrihr placea the ruins of the 
ancient Klisma. a little to the north of Sues, v, Tab. XXIV, 
Descp. de VArah. 

Tinnis, one of the Egyptian isles, Long. 64‘30, Lat. 30‘40.— An 
island in Lake Tinnis (Lake Menzaleh) a little south of Port 
Said. 

Ghazzah, frontier of Palestine, Long. 66M0, Lat. 32. — Gaza. 

Arish, Long. 66*15, Lat. 26*36.— It is on the littoral betwemr 
Palestine and Egypt and marked by Ibn IQuddun, {Prolog. 
11(9 as bn the extreme frontier of Egypt. Edit, (^{uatremere. 
fUit’ul Muqaddas, Long. ^'30, L.et. 31*50.— Jeiusalem. 

Ramlah, Long., faiti 32‘IP, 

Kaisariyah, Long. 66*15, Lat, 32*3^, — Caesarea. 

‘Amptin, a dp^ndency ^.of ^a^, Lpng. 66*20. Lat. , 

Rabbath Anpnon, ^ ancient capital ,, of tbe AcBnonites 
(Dent. iii. 11). It was besieged by Joab and token bf David 
(2 5am. ». I. xii, 26-31). Ijta destn jjftion denminc^ iby 
Jeremiah (xliz, .3. Ezeofi. 5)., It waf restored by 

Ptolemy Philarielphus, who the nen >0 of J^dladelphia. 

, Geof. Dm. W.-Smbh, , 

Vafa, Lf4rrJli*0itf-Ma»‘- .'.'.I ■ ' 

Karak. l^iig. 66*S0. IS, the disttfari- 4br 
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mponding to the tountry^ of The chief town of die 

•erne nime is marked ifi Keith ^hnston. 

Tabariyah of th'b Jordan, Long. ^*I5» Lkt. 32‘5«^Til>^rias. 

Baisan, Long. 68, Lat. 32*50 .-^^Beth-San, or ScythopoUs. in dio 
/lufges, LXX. i. 27. 

It a city of the Manassites, loqaHy situated in the tribe 
of Issachar. Placed by Josephus at the S* wtremity of 
Gallilee, who calls it the chief city 6f the Decapolis. Ptolemy 
reckons it one of the cities of Qnlesyria. Diet. Smith. 

*Akqe, coast of Syria, Long. 68*20, Lat. 33*30. — Acre. 

Sur, coast of Damascus, Long. 68*35, Lat. 32*40.-— Tyre, 

Hajar, Long. 68*30, Lat. 28*30.— This is. probably Hajar Shughlin, 
a fortress belonging to the Knights Templars, in the moun- 
tain of Lokkim, near Antioch, overlooking the lake of Yaghra.. 
Ylqut. 

Saidi, littoral of Damascus, Long. 68*55, Lat. 33.— Sidon. 

Balb'ak, of Damascus, Long. 70, Lat. 38*50. 

Damascus, capital of Syria, Long. 70,. Lat. 33*30. 

Hit, S 3 mai on the Euphrates, Long. 78*20, Lat. 33*15. — Not in 
Syria (Shim) as Abul Fazl Writes, but in Arabian irSq. 
Hillah, in *trlq. Long. 79, Lat. 32«— There are several of the 
pame ; the Hillah of Bani Kailah, between Wisit and Basrah : 
the HtBah of Dabais b. Afif ul Asadi, between Basrah and 
AhWiz/ and the Hillah of Bani-l-Marik near Mausil. The 
Hillah of the text is on or near the ruins of Babyloni 

Kufah, on a branch of the Euphrates, Long. 79*30, Lat. 31*30.— 
The ruins of this once famous town alone are left. 

Arblr, *Iriq, 79*30. Lat. 33*5. 

Ukbari, Do., |^ng 79*30, Let. 33*30. — On the Tigris, ten 
parasangs from Bpid^dacf. 

Baradin, o^ the^ Ti^^ Long. 79*50, Lat. 33*30/ — In the map, 
near* a small affluent of the Tigris. The text has Barden, 
1 follow the , orthography of Yiqut. 

Baghdad, "33*25. 

Madtin-hKji^, opposite sto|bd the pelade of the Khuiraus, Long. 
80f2(l^ Leg. 33.r^Th6 ancient Ctesiphon, described by 
> winter residence of the Parthian kings, and by 

. . Seeu its ; description in Gibbon, 

!0 
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ffltjllir, of l-fijis. Long. S0'50, L^. 2ft*30.«-^TKi8 tin in 

the 2nd Climate with a ditferent location. Yiqiitr mentions 
three others, hut of no iidnificance.^ ^ ‘s it 

Bibil, *Iri^, Long. 80*55, Lat. 32*l5:~BabyIon. 

NuamSniyah, Do.. Long. 61*20, Lat. 33. — Between Baghdad and 
Wisit. It it the chief town of the Upper 2Uh. *^^Abalf. 

Qasr Ibn i Hubayrah, Do., Long. 80*30. Lat. 32*45.'-«>*"*C)ne letter 
(m) is omitted in the text of the minutes of latitude. This 
town is on the Eluphrates having Karbala a riioit distance 
directly to the west on the desert. It takes its name from 
Yazid«b-Qmar-b. Hubairah, governor of *Iriq,: in the time of 
Marwiii al Himir. Abulf. 

Jarjaraya, *Ir*q* Long. 80 30, Lat. 33 3. -44ear the 
Baghdad and WSsit* 

Famu‘8 Silh, Do., Long. 60*45, Lat. 32 40. — m omitted iiimin. of 
Long, on the W. of the Tigris, 7 parWangi from Wisit. It 
was here that the espousals of the Caliph Ma| 0 |in with Burin 
cook place. 

Jaluli, Do., Long; 87*10, Lat. 33*30,— Deg. of Lat. wrongly 
printed in text. It was here, that Yexdajird was defeated 
in 16 A.H. and fled to Kai. It is both a town and a riv^ 
according to Yiqut, thq^riv^ being nained from the multitude 
Jad of the slain. Tlie Jaluli is probably the ps^iit Oyalah, 
^e my Transl. Hist, of Caliphs^ p. 135, and 23|, for the 
note above. 

Wisit, Do., Long. 81*30. Lat. 32*25. 

Hulwin, Do., Long. 82*55, Lat. 34. ^ ’ ^ 

Basrah, Do.i Lofig. 84, Lat. 33, | ^ , 

Ubullah, Do., Long. 64, Lat. 30*15.— At the mbyth of ike l^gfis 
earials of the same name which leads lo Basrah, four ‘miles 
m length. , ^ p 

Ahwix, in Khuzistiti,, Long. La(V 31*3.— Dn the" river * 

l^Uibiir. Dd.. Lmg. 84‘30, Lak.. Jt '36.— Klow Shuster. - , , 

Arjin, Do., Long. 84'30, Lot. ^'3^.'— arabi^cise^ i^ncajSn. 60 
parasanga from Suk>ul-Ahivlz and 60 from SKirlz and one 
,4 K-r ; diiyvi tftilkck'^rbni ‘ 

^ ^ froAtiiMr of Pit* Oh 'dit ^ 

■iAJbm •Sf’i^f^-Eight 

It' s«ir^i!idldd^'ifter'^f^^m>b-ul 
M'mo delpatdiid by Bto ; 
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«tAy in thii |»wii gAve of .ihc Camp of 

Mukram. Abulf. — YXqu|v 

Island of Suqutra, off Khuzistin, l^ng. 64*30, Lat. 33.— Socotra. 

Hisn i Mahdi, in Khuziatftn, Long. 65*15, Lat. 30*15. — According 
to Ysqut and Ibn Haukab ike waters of Tustar, Daurak and 
Ahwaz unite near the fort, am) form a large river that dis- 
embogues in the sea. *Azizi makes it 1 1 parasangs from this 
to Ubulla. 

Siniz. Persian Gulf, Long. 84*45, Lat. 32.— The 5 in mihfl of Long, 
omitted in text A small town almost in ruins in the Ahwaz 
district: from this to JannSbah the road runs along the 
sea coast. Abulf. 

Abbadin, Do., Long., 106*30, Lat. 30.— At the mouth of the 
Tigris. 

Ram Hurmuz. in Khuzistan, Long. 85 45, Lat. 31.— Omitted 5 in 
text. The toWn is marked in Keith Johnston. 

Isfahan, Persia, Long. 86*40, Lat. 22*25. 

Kizrun, Do., Long. 87*30, Lat. 29*55. 

Shushtar, Do., Long. 66*20, .Lat. 21*30. — This is the same as 
Tustar which is the Arabic fprm of the name (YSqut). Abul 
Fazl has given it a different Long, and Lat. to Tustar above ; 
it is probably a copyist’s interpolation, 

ShipUr, Do., Long. 87*55, Lat. 30. — ^The ruins of this town above 
Kisht and near Kazrin are marked ifi K. j. The word is 
Sibur in YSqut, a corruption he says of Shshpur. It. is also 
a dislrict, and Sibur was one, but not the largest, of its 
towns. It was buik by bne of die monarehs of this name of 
whieh there were three, the captor of Valerian, (A.D. 240), 
Sapor II (3H)), Sapor HI (385), 

Umin, Do., Long. 67*20, Lat. 21.— No auch name dccurs in 
Fatisign, aiid iiidtMd no other than the east coast of the 
Aridlian Pet^ which according to Yiqut the Long, 

is 34*30. Ut. 19*45. 

Naubandajip, Long. I07’55, Lat 30*10.— According to Ysqut a 
ipwA of intporteiice in the district of Sibur. and said by 
ibn- Faqih tp ctMf town. He 

the town Shikpur pr Sibur, but Cuyard (IL II. 95. n.) makes 
theih the gaffe; Yiqut stalps d^t Naubanji* was a fort in 
^tka city of Napbandato. former pan is m Keith j-, 
the latter not, 
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JannilMih, known tti Gandibnh. bong. 67'25. Lat. 30.-4n K. J. 
Gundwa, on the Penrian Gulf. 

Abarkuh in Firs/ L^ng/87 29, LaI. 3I'3|0/ 

Fiwzibid in Fart, Long, 87*30, Lgt / 28- 10. 

Shitiz .in Firt, Long. 88, .Let. 29*3^6. 

Sirif in Firs. Long. 89 30, LaiJ 29*30. 

Shabinkirah in Firs, Long. .89, Lat. 26'23.— The name of a 
Kurdish tribe and their country, . . . bounded by Firs, 
Kirmln, and the Persian Gulf. (£ncg. /Jam, iv. 240. J.S.). 

Istakhr in Firs, Long. 88*30, Lat. 30. — ^Persepblis. 

Yerd in Firs. Long. 89. Lat. 32. 

Hisn-Ibn Umirah in Firs, Long. 94, Lat. 30'20. — According to 
Abulf. doubtful whether in Firs, or Kirmin ; now in ruins . 
The route from Sirif, along the Sea coast is across wild moun- 
tains and deserts. (P. 36.) 

Darabjird in Firs, Long. 90, Lat. 28* 1 5. — ^This- name is derived 
from Dardb ~ Darius and //rd arabicised form of Persian Cird, 
circuit, enclosure, town. Darib is the name of the town 
in K. J. 

Bifd, Kirmln, Long. 82, Lat. — Marked in K. J. : lead mines 

in its vicinity. 

Sirjan,- Kirmln. Long: 90 30, Lat. ^’20.->-*lbn Haukal calls it the 
. largest ci^ of Kirmln. 

Kirntln, Long- 91*30, L^ 30'5. 

Tabas Kilaki, ^urlsin. Long. 92, Lat. 33. — A town in the desert 
between Nkisibur, .Isfahin and Kirmln. It is divided in two, 
one being called T. Kilaki and the other T. Masinin, but they 
fcrm properly but one town. A celebrated silk of this name 
is exported. . Abulf. c, 

Zarand of Kirmln, Long. 92, Lat. 30:4U.-^According to Ibn 
Haukah it exports a stuff for linings known m Bii&nah : 
equiv. Pers. astar, 

Bardsir, of Kirmln. Long: 92 30,; Lat. 30. — In Abulf. Bardasit, 
Bardashir Kawlshir,‘ b^weim Sidlti and the desert, two 
marches from Sirjin, tlib nlMe^ a contraction, it is said, of 

Al^esl^r (Bebetfin) sec. 

Khabis, erf ^irinW^^ in K. Jv 

Bam, Lbnit. 94 8, ef' the towns and has 

three large mosques. Marked in K. J. ^ ^ 
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Tabas Masinaif, Khurfisan, Long. 92, Lat. 33.*-*^ee above unclar 
Tabas Kilaki. 

KhuwSth, desert ol Sistin, Long. 94:40*^^ Lat. 33.~Pronounced by 
the inhabitant# KhiUh, A town in Sijiitan on the left of a 
traveller going towards Tustar (Bost>) at one day's march 
from Sijistin, watered by stream and canals and well wooded 
with palm trees. Ysqut. Tliis direction is obscure and the 
town is not in the maps. The Sijistan. above-mentioned must 
be Zaranj. 

Zaranj^ ancient town of Sistin» Long. 97» Lat. 32*30. — Capital of 
Sijistin and called also by its name. Yiqub-b-Leith as Saffir, 
founder of the Safifiride dynasty had a castle here. Rim 
ShahristSn oh the Helmand, was the capital before Zaranj, 
but the river having changed its course and abandoned the 
town, the inhabitants left it and built Zarang at a distance 
of 3 farsakh. See these names in the Diet, dela Per$. or 
in Yaqut. 

Kij, of Mekran, Long. 99, Lat. 23 30.— Principal town of Mekran 
and 5 days* march from Tiz, its chief port. Diet, dela Pert. 

Jaliq, of Mekrin, Long. 99, Lat. 30. — An error probably for 
laliqcn, but the latter is placed by Yaqut in Sijistin, and by 
some authorities in the territory of Bast. There is no Jiliq 
traceable. 

Khaltan Mekran, Long. 99, Lat 28*30. — Not traceable. 

Ram, Long. 99. Lat. 33*35. — ^ITiis name so occurs in Abulf. and 
corrected by Reinaud to Zamm. The latter is placed by Ibn 
Haukal on the borders of KhuriSln, but reckoned as belong* 
ing to. Mawarannahar. Yiqut makes it a small town on the 
road to the Oxus leading from Tirmaz and Amol. De Slane 
makes Zemm to mean a cluster of Kurd villages. Ibn Khaldun 
I. 133 n. 

Bust in the Garmsir of Qandahir, on the Helmand, Long. 100, 
Lat. 33. — 1 he stages from Sijistin to Bust or Bost arc given 
by Ibn Haukal (Ouseley, p. 209). 

Takiiibsd>. Leng. lOI 5 ^ Lat. 33. 

Rukhklha^ of Sistin, Long. IC3, Lat, 32 50.— In Abulf. Arrukhkhaj 
witK the Arabic article, the ancient Arachotia, comprehend- 
ing the present provinces N.E. of BaluchisUn, Cutch, Garidiva, 
Qandahar. ^Sewistin.and the S.W. of KabulistSi.i y. Diet. Ccog. 
Smith. 
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Sarwin, Sistkn, Long. I0t*55* Lat. 28’f5. — Abiilf. and S'iikut have 
Sartvdn. It it two marches from Butt. 

Maimandv originally of ZabuKttin» now of Qahdahar, Long. I02'40, 
Lat. 33*20. — ^"FMt name it written Afimd^c/- in Abulf, and 
Ylqut. The min. of Lat. are omitted or misprinted in the 


text. 

Ghaznah. Zabulistin, Long. 104 20» Lat. 33*35. 

Ribat Amir, Long. 105, Lat. 34. — Not traceable. 

Qandahir, Long. 107*50, Lat. 36*20. 

Nahlwirah, India, Long. 108 20, Lat. 28*30. — See p. 59 vHiere this 
it written at Nahrwaldh but with a different loi^tioh. The 
name was originally Anhilpur (v. Vol. It) and Anc. Geog. 
Indian p. 320. 

Multan, India, Long. 106*25, Lat.. 29’ 40. 

Lahiwar (Lahor), India, Long. 109 20, Lat. 31*15. 

Dahli {Delhi), India, Long. 114*38, Lat. 28 15. 

Tinetar, India, Long. 94, Lat. 30. 

Shihibsd, India, Long. 94, Lat. 30*12. 

Sambal, India, Long. 105*30, Lat. 28 35. —This mutt be in the 
Sambalaka of Ptolemy, in Rohilkand. See McCrindle. PtoL 
• p. 133, 

Amroha, India, Long. 95*15. Lat. 29. 

P'^'nipat, India, Long. 108*10, Lat. 28*52. 

Bfiran, India, Long. 94*15, Lat. 28*48. — Vol. II. Buinndshahar. 
Baghpat, Long. 94 30. Lat. 28 12.— Vol. II. 

Kol, Long. 9S"2; Lat. 28 20.— Aligarh. 

Htm‘’*lya Mons, Long. 95, Lat. 31*50. 

Kot Kror —Lat. 21.— In Dera Ismail Khan district ; a pil- 

grimage centre. 

Sisikot, India. Long. IC9; Lat. 33. 

Sultankot, India Lat. 28*30. 

Jhdam India, Long. 90 35. Let 33*15. 

Rhot'*s. India, Lohg. 90 30. Lat. 38 15. 


Port of Banclnalt. .... Lat.' 33’ lO.^Shpuld be read as Nandanqhy 
a fort and a district of the 'Sind Sagar Doab (Panjab), thp 
fort was north of the junction of tWd spurs of the Salt Range. 

38*28. 

FahnuP Thdia, . . V ^ 32*15. — Kabut'being presumably counted 


in Hindustan. See Vol. II. 
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Sunnim, In<lia, Long. I i0’25r Lpit. 30*3p.^r^^nam to in Karm* 
garh tahsil of Patiala States, ^ 

Sirhind, India, Long, ill ‘33, Lat. 30‘^.;“So , apcit in every MS,. 

Rupar, Ipdia, Lotig. 93 4CK Lat 3L— See Vol. II. Subah of Labor 
for this and following name. 

Michhiwi|rah, India, 

Pael. India. Long. 9^*5, Lat. 30 15.— v. Vol. II. 

Ludhianah, India, Long. 98, Lat. 30*55. 

Sult^^npur, India, Long. 94*25, Lat. 32. 

Kalanur, v/here the accession of His Majesty took place, Al^bar- 
narpah, tr. ii. 5 $q, 

Desuhah, India — v. VoL II. 

Parsaror, near Dera Ghazi Khan, Long. 87, Lat. 30.^Pa8rur, in 
Sialkot district. 

AmnSbftd, India, Long. 91*15, Lat. 32. — In the Sarkar of the 
Rechnau Doab. 


Sudharah, India. . . . Vol. II. 

Defhnah?, India, .... — Var. Didfiah, Difhah, ... 

Bherab, India, .... -^Bhera, town in Shahpur di«t.. Panjab. 


Khusf, lib, India, Long. 84*20. Lat. 33*20. 

Hazing, 

Chandniwat 

Atak, Benares, founded by His Majesty. 

Hardwiur, Mangliur and the fort of Caler? ancient cities, ...... 

Vol. II. 

Charth^wd, Long. 94. Lat. 29 15.— Vol. II 
Kairinah. Long. 94*30, Lat. 29*15. — V'ol. II. 

Jhihjhanah, Lohg.- 94*30, Lat. 29*15. — Vol. il. i 

Baghrah, near Muz^arnagar, Long. 85*30. Lat. 29*30. — Spelt * 

flogAta m yb). 

Chahat, pear Muzelfernagar. Long. 90, Lat. 32.— [North of 
Ambala City.] 

Bangash, near iVluzaRarnagar, Long. 87 5, Lat. 38*15. — I find no 
other name, but, the Fuman of Bangash which is scarcely 
applicable' I^ere. 

DorifaH, in MupMarria^, . . . , —Vol. 11. 

NaKtaur, hear^^uz^ . . VoL Do., 29(. 

Kaithaf^ near Miizaifarnagait* Long. 93*50, Lat. 29*59. 

Rofiiafe. near hbizaffarnagar, Long 96*50. Lat. 29.— Do. 287 
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Jhujhar: Ung. 94, Ut. 28 15 ~Vol. II/p;286 
Mihim, Lang. 93*20, Lat. 28*50.— Do. 243. 

Haibatpur Pati, in the Patijab, Long. 92, Lat. 31 20. 

KhizrlbScl. in the Panjab, Long. 94*15, Lat. 30 20.Hr-The text is in 
error in the degree of Long. 

SadhurSh, in the Panjab, Long. 94*20, Lat. 30*25.-^ Do.. Do. 
Safidan, Do., Long. 98*15, Lat. 29*25.— In Vol. !i It is written 
Safidun, 

jind, Do., Long. 93*25, Lat. 29*15. 

Kamil, Do., Long. 95*4, 1-at. 29*15. 

Hinsi Hisir, Do., Long. 112*15, Lat. 12 45.— Do.*, pp. 294-295. 
Sahiranpur, Do., Long. 94*15, Lat. 30. 

Deoband, Do., Long. 94*47, Lat. 29*15. 

Ambilah,' Do., Long. 98*55, Lat. 29*25. 


Bhumah, Do., — Do. 291, where it is x^ritten Bhutiah. 

Hatniwar, Do., — ^Do. 104. 


Sampat, Long. 89*55, Lat. 29. — I do not find this name. 

Here the reference to India ceases. 

Sanjar? .... — Var. Jaidiah. The only approach to this namt 
, in Abulf. is the ancient Sangarius, the present Sakaria, which 

flows into the Black Sea, E. of Constantinople, called also 
the river of Angora from its passing near that town ; Long. 
54, Lat. 41 in the Re$m-ul-Mdmur, Abulf. II. 64. 

^Aghmat, extreme W. of Mauritania, Long. 11*30, Lat. 28*50, M. 
of the Daren Mts. and the capital of the country before 
Morocco and S.E. of it. Abulf. il. I. 188. [South of 
Marrikush. Ency, Idam, i. 182. J.S.] 

Hadiyin? • . . • — Var. Tadela. already mentioned. 

R*ah . . . — Var. Ruqah ; var. Darah mentioned elsewhere. 

Riyisah? . .... 

Maufilut, Upper Egypt, Long. 62*20, Lat. 27*40.— On .the Nile a 
little N. of Usyut. 

Fustit, Doi, Long. 63, Lat.. 30 10. , ^ 

Abu Hj, Do.. Long. 62*30, Lat. the west b^nk pf the 

Nile ip the Usyut territory, aboundmn in die poppy plant, 
24 miles frppi Usyut and Ikhipiii^' |ADulf.) Ra corisi- . 
dered the pg|i|)e pronoun^ Arafaf Tig, tp ^ 

probably a' cdimi^ion ApQl^9l^, po^nj$. ip ji Qeejk 
orl^n.. " ^ 
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I h lmi i B — hi . !>».« Lmm- ^*49. Lit. 3k— Hw 4 in mim,. of Utt. 
onnl l o dl in test ;. in s ii iOi F i l—nH i n in iC. Jk h it in dM dud 
form of an Asdbie no«m. moanhi# the two manane, so 
nasnedi RefauHid aitppooos. from iti jwame impailsnce. diero 
beinK odier toMnw aimflutlf dTOigaatad. b sras dw ancieiit 
Heimopolis Maana and tlwro an atOl mmo anildnt nmaina 
of its fanner m a giifrenca . Urn p«ind|kal dmtiea, wonliqtRad 
warn Typhon and Thodi. Tlie former icpnaantad by a 
faippopotamue on odacb aat a hawk Suiting ondi a aetpent. 
Tholh, the Greek Hennaa, die Ibb-headed god, waa with 
Ilia accompanying emblem die Ibia and CynocephiAia or rote, 
the moat conromuaua among the acofpturea on die great 
portico of the tenqde. Tina portico waa a work of P T ia r aoni c 
timea. v. Geog. Diet. Snndi. (P. 36.J 

Monyah. Do.. L^ong. Lat. 28*45^Min. of Lat. in the test 5 
for 45, called alao Mon^-ol'Kitioaaib, bat in K. ^. aa hfimat 
Ibn Khaaeeb. Ylqut howeoet carefully pointa ita otdiogmphy. 

^bia, Africa, Long. 42*40, Lat. 32.^ — Cabea in the Golf of that 
name. A town in S. Toniaia. under Gohea in Encg. falem, 
ii. 124. In nulawy G«%B|»e, in the Rei^ Syrdca. In ha 
neighbourhood were worm mineral apringa the ^guca Tocapl- 
tome, now El Hanunat dl Khaba v. Goeg. Diet. Smidi. 

Suaah, coeat of Africa. Long. 44*10. Lat. 32*40. — N. of Monaater. 
and dhect S. of Tania. It waa from hue that the Moalem 
fleet aet aaU for the espedhion againat Skily. Abulf. il. 199. 
Eney. Idam, nr. 565 unde r ef-Sne. 

Safhiaai Do.. Long. 45*30. Lat>. 31 *50. — II. 203. Eney, Idem, 
hr. 235 under Efes. 

Ghattamia. ^ 'Jmid country. Long. 49*10, Lat. 29*10. — Or 
Ghudimia, on dm borders ei the Tripdi and Algerian tern* 
imy to did dadcrob south. Yiqnt deacribes the process of 
falming here ai Bacomparable, skins becoming as soft as silk. 
Thb' Aeled ef /ernl in K. J. is marked considerably above 
Ghudtona. W. of the Sbott Kabir. 

Nsbidun. of jotdan. Lon^. 67*30. Lat. 32*10. — Nibuhia in Samaria, 
the Kwroolis, auimosed to be identical whh Sichem 

of die Old Testament. Tradidons of jaerdb's wdl and 
Joseph's tomb still survive, and ito cormecthMi with the adja- 
cent sacred Mouig of Gerixm and identificalion aa the dty 

Ii 
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of Sunaria wh«r« PKffip pr— chod. " ditringuith ito rsmaTkablp 
* hi«toi 7 . Sei SiPith'* Goof. .Dfet' 

Salt, of Joi*^n. Long. 6}’I0, Lat. 32'3.~T<nt haa Long. for 63. 

' Ea'StU m Rukietk QUaad, but^in dw Gaog. Diet, tha site w 
aaid to be ttneettain. Eusabiiii deseribea it aa 1$ failes W. 
of Philadelphia, /hid. 

Aitr'ait, (the two ‘Azrla) of Daltnaefcoa . ... —The aame ia in- 

corrOaly »P«ilt and ahooM be ‘Atri. There are two villages 
of dte nimP in the Ghufah of Damaituei both marited in K. J. 

Sarkhad, Do., Long. 70‘20, Lat. 32‘l5.-7-A fortified town aiid tract 
near the Hauran country, according to In K. J. 

Sulkhad or Salcah. 

Hal? ....... —A note in the text conkideta this an error for 

HiUah already mentioned. 

Qidisiyyah. in ira<^. Long. 79‘25, Let. 2|’45.-+Cadeaia with Hlrlh 
■ at^_ Khawamak. Mys Abulf.. ire all three Oii the borders of 
the desert on the W. and ‘Irli^ on the Et TMi finioos field 
determiited the fate of Pwsia' under the Caliphate of Omar. 

Sarsar, Do., t_ong. 79'55. Let. 33;20.— .Between Baghdad and 
Kufah and at 3 parasangs from Baghdad. There are two, 
an Uplj»er and a Lower. Abulf. II. 11. 73. . 

Hirah, Do.. Long. 79 27, Lat. 31 '30. — The text has Khirah for 
Hirah. The mfspn'nfs or errors in Lei. end Long., the dejgrees 

^ end minutee of tohteh are expressed in the notation of Arabic 
fellers, are too frequent /or further notice. Hirah is .one 
parasang from Kufah. Bnejf. /sfenr> ii. 314. 

Base of Fis, t..ong. 89*15, Lat.' 29:— Known in earlier timee^es 
Besd-sir, a town in Firs, 4 days' journey S.E. of Shiriz, was 
the most important town in the , district of Dpritbjird. (Emg. 
/sfem., ii: 80). J. S. 

Dili .. . . . .> —In, Abulf. thisiis in' the 4th CUp'.aU. a smajl to'v/i 
at the foot of Mt.iMaridin iii,.Meeopoten>ia. There.is another 
•i of the name in the mountninsf of Tfibaristin. Abulf. , 

Ghaznah —This kae ilrMdy' been mentioned. 

7«b.iin KhuxiPin, Lopip (33. Lat. B^.^Bi^wpen NVasit and Ahwiz. 

t Ahtdf. ■'•■ft If..-* . 

iQurnbb in tp;b4ili^'ji^<t.i Long. 84,43. L.it. 

33 .4«dev|i^|liiea«hgs between . '(^qub and 'p b .wd («*n 
.<? ■ '«belwe*nHit nnd-’*di#«.AhM^^ 
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llibbit Khiisitlin, Loni^ 84'^, Lai. 30*50. — ^Jobba in, Abulff > aim) 
Jubbi^ in Ylqui. TherA am aaveral of ihii name given by 
Yiqut ; a ckitle# of viUagea between^ Damaacut and Ba*albak : 
a village in Nahrwin ; a vtUigBO thflbe KhurMn diit* and abo 
a place in Egy|M the birth-place or home of the gratnmarian 
Stbawaih. Jubbi is the relative adjective and not the. name. 

Khanti, China. Long. I74‘45» Lat. 29*30.~Thi* in Abulf. it 
Khinkou or properly Khiln/ott» a port of China on the river. 
According to Cuyard. Khanta ia Hang^tcheon^fou^ the Kinsay 
of Marco Polo. tl. II. 122 ; visited by Ibn Batutah II. 264. 

Sail, Mauritania, Long. 14*10, Lat. 33*30. — Now Safee or Sla, in 
K. J. on the W. coast. 

Samatram, near^ Isfahan, .... — In Ysqut Suma/ram, a town half-' 
way between Isfahin and Shirix. 

Bam. .... — Already preceded. (£ncy. iMlam, i. 640. in the 
province of Kirmin^) 


Balnin? — -Bailamln (Ency. /sfom. i. 594), not traced. 

Balaam, ..... — The text suggests Palermo, which seems plau- 


sible as the simbb omission of the dot over the r woidd effect 
the change, but the name is in strange company, and Abulfeda 
places it in the ’4th Climate. 

Baizi, Firs, Long. 83 15, Lat. 30. — According to Ylqut a well- 
known city called £)i5r So/ed, the white city, Arabicised into 
Baiza, the white, on account of its citadel which was seen 
at a long distance: Istakhri describes it, as the largest town 
of the district of Istakhar and called the White. Its Persian 
naiite was Nasiik\* it Was nearly as large as Istakhar and 
Was 6 famikhs from Shiriz. 

Jausen or Jiisaini . . . . ... 

Kinah> , , . . . . ..... 

jfor, in firs; . . . . . — £ncy. /slum, ii. |I3 (under Firazdbddi, 

Lx^ng. 78‘3(C Lai. 31 according to Yiqtit whci places it 
iiif 20 ^arsakh trom Shiiriz, pronounced by the Persians Gur. 
It is said t! int Malik Azdu-d Daulah bin Buv/aih used to .r ake 
frequent excu\%ir.n*i of pleasure to it and tfi*? i.'jople to 
say that he K.'kd ;’ **'«* Cor, i.c., the j^ravr Thi: oi»-ifious 
vr lllg it) change the name to Firozabad. The 

original city is ascrib 'd to Ardeshh-b.-ii^bak, who gave it the 
name of Atdeshir Khurrah. 
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Dtmiiv^fi* in Kirmin, ..... . <^The haim df m Amxu^ 

Kkitilii widi mines of ircm, copper* gold^ salv^rr al&l atn^^ 
eiul nitty in e itionntein in the yiciility* This mountain it called 
Dumbtwand, lofty and vdbanic. it coniaina a cave in 
wMck is heard the sound of rushing waters. When the 
vapouroui smoke is thick atpund its sides, the people of the 
town assemble to otilain ihe sal animoniac which ii deposited^ 
trf whidi t/5 is taken by the Sultan and ^the test divided 
amongst the pee^ile pro rata. Yiqut frmn Ibm u*l Fakih. 
This must not be confounded with the mountain of Dumbi- 
wand on the frontiers of Rayy of which marvellpiis legend* 
are recorded by Yiqut. 

Sabqah* . . . t do not trace this name. OSasic^ iri l^urdis* 

tan, Ency. Idam, iv. 62, S.) 

S'alabah, 

*Ain-ush«Shams, Egypt* .... — Long, in/ Abulf. wurying according 
to different authorf between 53 30 and 61*50 and. Let* 
between 29*30 and 30*20 ; said to be the residence of 
Pheroah* of which some ruins still remain* among them the 
neecQe of Pbaioah* at half a day s journqy from Giiro. Abulf. 
II. 167. This is the famous Heliopolis^ with the Semitic nances 
of Beth Shemeah and On (Genesis, xli. 45. Ezech. xxx 17). 

*Atn Jirab* , . . • .—-Said by Yiqut to have been a small village 
near Aleppo with .which a gross legend . is connected, but 
the position is obscure. 

iCadwil> ........ 

Kafartib .... ... — Aiwal* L^ng. 61*30, Lat. 34 45* placed 

by Abulf. in the 4th Climate. Yiqut locales i| in the desert 
between Aleppo and Marrah ; there are np wells and, it is 
dependent on rain water. ^ 

Kafertuthi, . . ... , — ^.Aiwel, Long. 66*35, Lat. 37, ii^ the 4ih 

Climate in. tl^e Diy|r Rabiah. Yiqut places it at 5 farsakh 
frpm Din in IVksopotamia. Also the name of a village in 
Palestine. , ■ . 

h(<4dah? . _ , 

Kawirah? ..... , . - 

Marbul*,, . ; . . . . , , --^Mentioned by Yiqut is one of the villages 

oL^lexandr;a/%itho^^ 

Dalm? —The text suggests Dahoa^ 
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Diukarah, ia ‘biq^ Long. 6i '3°. Lat. 3i*40f.— Jn anvifoni «f 

Bagdad or according to anodm. Aeaoiwii a targe vUlage in 
iu dependency on the road to KhurMlit and called Darkarat- 
ul-Malik ; otmtaina matvolloiiB aaeiant tuine. Ahull. < Yiqot 
gives two ot the name, ope a large vUlage W. ol B ag h da d , 
and another on the road to Khuiriein' neat ^alulblkl and 
called Darkarut'ul-Malik, on account Of the bequen^ resi- 
dence there of Harmuc son id Sapor, sen <of Ardoshb. son 
of Bibdc. Two odiers are also mentioned by Yiqot' one. 
opposite Jabbul, between Nuamaniyah and WWt. and a 
fourth in Khuzistin. 

Manf. Egypt. Long. 63‘20^. Lat. 30‘20'. — Memphb. The teat has 
Minf . Ylqut points the word Manf, which » doubtless 
correct, the Noph of the Old Testament. Its antiquity w un- 
questionable. but Yiqut’s authority, an undistinguwhed 
‘Abdur-Rahman. makes it die first city peopled after the 
Flood. Its first setders were Baiiar. son of Ham. son of 
Noah, with his family 30 in number, and their colony called 
Msfah from a Giptic word signifying 30, and turned by the 
Arabs intp Manf. 

Mur^> . 

Nisarah, Palestine. .... —Nazareth. 

Maghrirah or Maghrawah. 

The Foi«TH CLiMAm 

Tanjah. a dependency of Fez, on the Atlantic. Long. IS*’, Lat. 35'. 
— Tangier. 

Q'asr i ‘Abdul Kerim. Mauritania, Long. I8'30^, Lat. 37'^'.— A 
town di wwebee lrpak Ceuta, N.W. of NBfcnessa, built on the 
riVei' LoAcoe,^ chief town of the province was formerly 
A1 Basra, but on iu destruction the -castle of 'Abdul Karim 
\ilOcdi:d)e renk of die capital and was known as the castle of 
’ Ketinte. Abolf. Reiiiaud observes in a note that ' Abdul 
' Karim b «- branch of die Berber ttibe of Ketima and this 
casde was also surnamcd dtf Qesr al Kahir. This name is 
' retained ibc K; Jidinston. as applying to the modem town 
of Lusor. 

Quku^h, ‘eai>!tal of AitdaloslarLong.’- 18'30, l.at. 35.— Cordova. 

Ishbiliyydi, Andalusia, Long. 18' 15, Lat. 36*50;>— Sevile.' 



Sabtaht i Maurit»nt», LMt|i t9‘ t5, Lai. ^5'30.rT<^uta. andontlit^ 
Lapta. f Hia dag and min. of Long^ ate iaaccuiwka iortlie text 
and aaem gDaneaally to have bean ctatered widtouk diactimina- 
dog ae cara and impoaaibla loealtdea; aaaignedl 

Jaxirat^d Khadri (dte Gtaan lalejk Andabiaia..’ lutng. 1915. Lat. 
JS'M.~Aliaciraa. The epithat of the ‘isle* waa given to it, 
aaya Ibn Sayd, from an island in thfe>icmky. It it new joined 
to the continent. The i^idiat of ‘ the ialand" it alto given 
to Metopptamia and the differapea by vrhich the relative 
adjecdvet of theae localidet it dittingntiahed is, that the 
former it Aljaziri, the latter Aljazari,' Afamlf. U, 347. 

Mirida, Spain. Long. 2615, Lat, 36' 15.— Meruia, (he ancient 
Augusta EmeritN built by Pubjiut Caritiut, lefate of Augustus, 
in B.C, 23, who colomtetjl it with the vetetana of the 5th 
imd 10th legions whose te'rm of service h«^ expired (emnti) 
at the close of the Cantabrian War, It bempta the capital 
of Lp s tta u ia and Oite of (he greatest cities in Spfkjn. Ceog. 

Diet. . 

Tulaitulfh, Po., Long. i0'40, Lat. 35 .30.— I'oledo, the ancient 
Toletum, (Ptolemy) according to an . old Spanish tradition 

, it was founded in 540 B.C. by Jewish colonists who named 
it Tofedoch, i.e., mother of people. Ceog. Diet. 

Gharnttah, Do.. Long. 21 '40, Lat. 37‘30. — Granada. 

jayyin. Do., Long. 21 '40, Lat. 38'50. — ^Jaen. 

Almariyyah, Do., Long. 24'40, Lat. 35'50.— Almena. 

Medinatu'l Farj, Do., Long. 25. Lat. 36'40. — Now Guadalajara. 
Wada4-limi9raht ih9 river of stones, Amnnt tigziAum of PtodoK- 
cus Toletanus. Gayangos. Mahom. Dyn .ih Spein, I. 319. 
The npi)# iN: d)« text signifies the cky of ^a opeiung or gap'’ 
vdueh Rainadd suppeues to convey the maanirtg of Irondar 
:e^ out by Balaxuii v. 

:;fGdtdOMeister» X>e Mah. /ndfoEs* p. 37. 

MMiiiph. Ds.i Long. 26; Lat. 37'30.'^Malaga. the 'andaat Malaca. 

Mltt*ih,$'Odr.„Maltah. . . . . Cl a dwi g. has bare Mafia, adth the 

i degnas of Lang; and Lali which, ase abaent firom die text : 
'f-perhapa a nu si c itpt fat Ai<n4»ap» ; . 

Island .oi cYihisiiht M^tai ran aa n ,tKhip^l 36*62, Lat.' 38'30.— 
Ivixa, anciShdy Ebusas. ^ 

Island;,^ Mnyurqpb.l^^ *^7,, Lat. ;38'3Q.r- 

Maj9(pa^B4PM> 
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Buna)tt Africa, 1^, 28*50.~THa mc^era Bona on the 

coMt of Conctiuirine province in the vicinity of U^' ancient 
Regiue. 

Isianri of ^riiniyah, Africa. MecUtwrranean, Long, 41 , Lat. 86. 

Capital of the lelanri of S^ily, |yo^. -45. Let. 38'iO,— f*alermo. 

PalraghdSmie. Mediterranean. Long, 49*10, .Lat. 39*10. — Bargha- 
dwna if l^he piNureet iqpgiroach to the name ^ Abdf. hut the 
L*t. if 57 and Reinaud conridfrf the countpry between the 
Qd«t (md Pniffper to be memit, but the text mentioiw it ih 
the Mediterranean. 

leland of Shimue. Mediterranean, Long. 52*40, Lat. 38*10. — Samos. 

bland of Ihrituh, Do., Long, 55, Lat. 36*40'.— Crete. 

bbnd of Qubnte, Dd., Long. 62*15, Lat. 34. — Cyprus. 

Island of Rudb, Do., Long. 61*40. Lat. 36.— Rhodef, mentioned 
elseivhere. . v 

Idand of Hamariyl. Do., Lotig. 64*15, Lat. 36*35. — ^I msjpect this 
to be Morea ; in Al^f. Latnontya, but the location dees not 
conreepond af ’ to Lat. and Long. 

Island of Sa<]liyah, £h>.. Long 65, Lat. 36.— I^cily. Thus in the 
text but according to Ylqut, the orthography b Siqilliyyah. 

Atheniyah the city of philosophers. Greece, Long. 63*40, Lat. 

' 57*20. — Athens. 

Jarun, Long. 66*30, Lat. 30*35. — ^An old castle in ruins ' Opposite 
ConstanrifiOpIe. Rmnaud gives itt Long. 50 and Let. 45 
and writes' the name Alftroan, suggesting a better reaiRm. 
dl^Oon, II. 39. Gnyatd doubCf whether the Arabic aitieb 
belore Jartm b admissibie (It. It. 142) and hb objection b 
well foonded; ' 

Tarsus, Long. 66*40, t^. 35*50. 

Bayi% Asb 

A^ Aminue^ ,Lp|i. ^ 36*40.— In the Gulf of IdMutderun. 

Axf4isb,' j^'!, LM^..^.j^, 

Masbal^ bo., Lorig.^^^^ Let, 36 45.— the ancient Mopsuestia. 

^ between 
on a hill 

. iiA 35*43<rtV,: "Mf** ' •. ^ ^ 

fm !^,,%ri(j»..eidi^^ Pase, throu|||i these 

gat^ ^ dfsfciWt 1^ Alexander pas^ and 


Bart Birte D^sf march Na of S 

UtM ^^binenb a^ CatOsahb. A strong citadel 
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diieb of liie thn^ pioviaCM atill dubmI aftar thsm. Diyir 
Bdnr. CHyir Modiar aad Diyir Rabi*i&. Sm Sak. Phd. 
Db. 7. 

Harrtn. Long. 73. Lat. 37‘40. AnCianrly Carriwa, tha Haian or 
Qiarran of Ganosb ; n» 31. .saiv. 10. v. Geog. Diet. 

Qlliqab. Amonia, Long. 73*43. Lig. 36. 

Mbtfin. Di)^ Rabi'ah, Long. 74. L^. 97'50. 

Mayyi Firiqin Diyir Baler. Long. 74*15. Lat. 36.~Tho capital of 
Diyir Baler. Here ia the tomb of Saifu'ddaulAh b.-Hamdin. 
Hattifch. Do.. Long. 74*30. Lat. 37*45.— Qoae to Mayyi Firiqin. 
Yiqnt. 

Qarqisis^. Do.. Mudhar. Long. 74*40. Lat.' 36.— The ancient 
Greenum. aituated on the Euphrates and Khibur. near 
Raqqah. Marked in K. J. 

Jasirah. Ibn Omar. Mesopotamia. Long. 75*30. Lat. 37*30. — ^Marked 
UK K.’ J. 

Nasibin. Diyir Raln'ah. Long. 75*20. Lat. 37*40.— The capital of 
Di]^ Rabi'ah. Its roaea have the peculiarity of being white, 
no rod roees are found tl^ote. Ibn Batutah quotes Abu 
Nawaa in praise of k. II. 141. Trooela. 

Makisin, Mosopc^tamia. Long. 75*32. Lat. 35.— On the Klabur. 7 
paracangs from Qarqiaiyah and 22 to Sinjar. Abulf. 

Sfaqir. Ditrar Rabrah*. Long. 76. Lat. 36. 

Ma‘atrat>un-Nu*amin, Syria. . Lotng. 71 *44. Lat. 35.— The name b 
from Nn'amin>b>Badnr a companion of Muhammad, who 
died wh9e lus father was Governor of Emesa and was hero 
buried. It had been . proeioibly itamed Dhit'nl<QuMV. 
“poss essin g palaces**, and it b abp said that Nu*amln b the 
name of '• inmMitalti overlooking it. Ibn Batutah^. I. 144. 
hbil. e huge ck^ blAr i tUbng fortress, a dependency of MausU. 
Long;! ^ 6^30. La|f^'■ 30*6.— ArbUa. now Erbil. Yiqut gives the 
Lding. ^30. Lai. 35‘30, describes k as a large city with a 
strong fortress two days' mardi from MausH of which it b 
a dependency. Thb name most be pronouie- d Irbfl and 
not Ariel whbh he says b not admisdble (£ney. /slam, 

u. 52L 1. 

‘AlniK. ’MesOilibtViida. LokR.' 76*30. Let. 34. 

Madinah i Balad. ^yir Rabi'aih. Long. 76*40, Lat. 37*30.— A sn^l 
tdbh d# the W. of '3^ 6 ’^erasings from Maosil. 

”* Abulf. ’ b b cdmrritoly willten Birfai/, simi^y. 

12 
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MMopotamia, Long* 76» . Lat.^ 36*S0»«rtMa«al ii^ tha maps. 

AfKshi Amiefita, Long. 76, Lat* 3d‘30«— A (otgreia sit^tod on the 
N. of the Lake of Van, identified with the ancient Araene. 

Hadithahi on the Euphrates, Long. 77*20, Lat. 36*35.^There are 
two of the name (meaning New town), ope in Mesot^tamia 
below *Alnah and another Mai^f. The former is here meant. 
(It is marked in K. J.). The latter foUoivi^. 

Amid, Diylr Bakr, Long. 77*20, Lai. 36*l2.«^The present town of 
Diyir Bakr. 

Hadithah, oit the Tigris, Long. 77*20, Let. 66* 1^. 

Naushahr. Triq, Long. 71*30, Lat. 36*35. — ^This is a Persian name, 
synonymous with H^ithah (Villeneuve}«: but I do not trace 
it in Abulf. or Yiqut. 

Tikrit, Mesopotamia, Long. 71*25, Lat. 34*30. 

Sifherra, Trip, Long. 79, Lat. 84.-«OriginaUy SutvoONifi rJn, viz., 
‘^rejoiceth him that seeth it,** built by the Caliph Al 
Mu*atasim-bilUhi in 218 A.H. (A.D. 633). See Jarrett's Hist, 
o/ the Cof/phs (Styuti) 330, for its origin. 

SahnSS, Aaarbtjin, Long. 72, Lat. 37*40.— Situated on the extreme 

_ West of Axarbijin at 7 parasangs from Khowayy. Abulf. 

* Khowayy, Atarbi jin, Long. 79*42, Lat. 37*40.*^ 12 parasangs N.W. 
of Marand ; 21 miles from Sabnls. 

Urmiyyah, Do., Long. 29*45, Lat. 37. — ^Or Urmiyah, on the borders 
. of the lake of the same name. 

Irbtl, capital of Shahrajau, Lo^ 76, Lat. 39*20,— ^ncy. /silam, ii. 
521-523 (the name of many places in Mesopotamia). The 
district or hill country called by the geographers Jabal, is 
port of Persian Triq, and according to Ibn Haukal is its 
distinguish^ feature. The inhabitants are all K^pds. Shah- 
raxur according t, Yl^ is • ]ai«e town th« osoinHoins 
b,twf«a IrW) swi Hwn^dla. thf chisl of a clustfr of towns 
tad yiUagss eompii^ , under tbo same naane. (See also 
^ Ibn Kluddiino Oe Sfcane 1. . 145),. < 

Marand.. AasridW. Um- 3? ».-N.E. of Tabri*. the 

.. . / andioiit Maraodu* ' : ■ 

Shidirazur. one of the towns of tho Long. 60'2(!l, Lat. 35*30. 

— TTio tctm wta-n*P»*«f,i(Ns 

. : , A.H. fact. 
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that: notwUliMan<Jing its p>od^w And < imply •treuna, npt a 
fruit tree Wee to b<^ eceb in or mar it in the plain on which 
it etandc. Fruit haa to be broMght from a di^'a journey the 
other side of the hills and no- fruit tree wiU thrive there. 
According to the Qdnun the Long, ia 73'50, and the Atwel 
72 30 and both make the Lat. 36. 

Aujin, Azarbijin, Long. 81 ‘lO. Lat. 37‘20.—A small town of little 
' impditance; and little noticed by Abulf. In the Diet de la 
Perte it is said to have received from ChazSn Khan the 
name of "the City of Islam". 

Makhchuwin, in Arrin, Long. 81 '45, Lat/ 37'49.— Anciently 
Naxuana on the N. bank of Araxes. In Armenian tradition, 
it is connected with the first habitation of Noah and his 
landing from the ark. Ceog. Diet. 

Kasr>^rin. Azarbijiii,. Long. 81 ‘50, Lat. 36'40. — Near Qirmisin, 
between Hamadin and Hulwin on the Baghdad road. It was 
named cdter the beautiful ^rin wife or mistress of Khusrau 
Parwix. The legend of its building is told by Yikut who says 
that this monarch was famed for three incomparable treasures, 
his horse Shabdix, his mistress Shirin and his minstrel 
Balshbaz. 

Saimarah, in the Jabaf district. Long. 8r50, Lat. 34’40.— See under 
Shahraxur fdr Jabal. 

'MarSghah, Axarbijln, Long. 82, Lat. 37*20. — ^The old capital of 
Adharbiijin. (£ncy. in. 26L ). The name of this 

town was originally Harot. The army of Marwin, 

Gov^or of, Armenia and Axarbijin under Hiidiim the 
Umayyid :G|liph h^e encamped in one of his expeditions. 
Tbe •tablo. litpimi pf tb« cavafary- aipd beasU of burdea covered 
the fdain and tbo,animals constantly rolling themselves about 
in it it received the name of the "village of 

Maitfdiab** and su^quently Marii^ah only), (Yiqut). 

Tabriz,. Azarbpjin, Long. 82. Let. 37.<->Tauris. the seat of the royal 
residence ti the Tartar d)masty of Hulagu till its transfer 
tOrSMltli^ah. the new capital founded by Khudibandah. 
Abulf,.; Si|e fiisCory ill D'Herbelpt, 

Asdabil, Azai^bi. Long. 82‘25i Lat, 37‘20.->A note to the text 
' sage, that 4his name oceuii twice in every MS. and that here 

>:•> i<Oabd< in Annania Is probably meant. ' Mmlfeda gives the 
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Lang. 72'40» Lat. 38 (Qinunf and Long. 70*20« Lat 37*25 
(Atwal) and calla it tbo oapital of Intarior Annenia* 

Mayinah, Axarbijin* Long. |U‘30, Lat. 37w<^Two days mgrch from 
Marighah, .in K. J. Miana. 

Kirmisin, or Kirmin Shih in the Jabal cKst^ Long. 83; Lat« 34*30. — 
Kerminshih in K. J. 

Dainawar, Do., Long. 83, Lat. 35. — Ency. I^lam, i. 976. ^^In the 
middle ages one, of the most important towns of Jibil (Media) 
now in ruins**. Correct spelling Dinoiuar N.W. of Ksmadin, 
near Kirmisin. 

Hamadin, Mih*uhBasrah, Long. 83, Lat. 36.— ^£ncg. Idam, ii. 241 
under Hamadhaft. Hamadin (or din) with its districts formed 
what was called the Mih of Basrah, as Dinawar and its dist. 
formed the Mah of Kufah. The word Mdh is derived from 
the same name as Media (Mida) according to Lagarde and 
Olshausen (Guyard II. II. p. 163, n.) and employed by 

, geographers in the sense of province. TIatPadin with 

I Nahiwand and Qumm forms the Mih-ul-Basrah. 

2[anjin, jabel dist.. Long. 83, Lat. 36*30. — ^The most northern of 
the Jabal villages, on the borders of the, Azarbijin. 

« Muqin, borders of Arrin, Long. 83, Lat. 38. — Two marches distant 
from Derbend according to Ibn Haukal, but Abulfeda states 
that the town exists no longer and the name is applied to a 
tract of country bordering the Caspian, visited as winter 
quarters by Tartar hordes. 

Sohraward, Jabal dist., Long. 83*20, Lat. 36.— Near Zanjln, a Kttle 
tbwn inhabited by Kurds, Abulf. 

Nuhswand, MnhuLBasrah, Jabal dist.. Long. 83*15, Lat. 34*20. — 
Eney. UlarA^ iii. 911 under NihhdWand, a to^n in the old 
province of HamadKth^ dh the road from kirminsih [to 
Isfahin.) [JrS.I 

BimShshahr, of hfamadfn, Long. 84'^, 1^ mere village. 

Ahuif. Ency, ii. ITO incnd^ a Bimashahr (not 

Bihianshohr) among the former diosf ' important places of 
GiUn. , ■ 

Bura^d, 06;.' Long. W Lit. 

dSn in th« Jabal dHg.,' - Abulf. ' 

Abhar. Jaltel'diat.<r Ldig^ 64'30i b^r^*|iS.T-^Tkat text.’ baa ineor. 
teii# and 

’ .sionoMig?’ft6V'a|»d»<.Sof die 
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wliieh the base. It Qecwin and Zeiifin, almoat 
equally bkecled by Abhar, /£ncu. /tlom, i. 69. 

Ktttam^Xiiliiit Longi jB4;40» Lat. 37*20*«^Al one day's march from 
the tea, said to have been a contidentble town, but it is not 
marked in the map. Ency. hlam, ii. 170 mention# it. [P. 41.] 

karaj, Jabal dist., Long; 74'43, - Lat. 34.*— It is a town half way 
between Hamadin and IsfahSn— called also Karai^i^Abi 
having been founded by this generdi of the GaHph A1 
Mamun. Abutf. Yiqut. 

S&wah, Do., Long. 85, Lat. 36*1 5. --Situate W. of Rayy,^ and S. of 
Tllaqin and 12 paraiMings from Qumn. 

Qazwin, Do., Long. 85, Lat. 36*30. 

Sultiniyyah, Do.*, Long. 85; Lat. 36*30. — In AzarbijSn. Its ruins 
are marked on K. J. It is immediately south of Zanjin, a 
town founded by Khudibandah son of Arghun, 12th of the 
IlkhUn dynasty. £ncy. lAmft, iv 548. 

Abah ot Awah; Jabal IXsit, Long. 85*10, Lat. 34*40. — In K. j. 
Avah at the foot of the Karaghan Mts., 27 parasangs north- 
east of Hamadin. 

Qumn, Do., Long. 84*40, Lat. 34*45. — Kum in K. j. directly S. of 
Teherin. The inhabitants are all Shiahs and YSqut amus- 
ingly describes the attempt of a Sunni Governor to find any 
oqe named Abu Bakr in the whole town. A wretched tatter- 
demalion was at length produced after a long search as the 
only specimen the climate could grow of that name. Ency, 
Ulam, ii. 1117. 

jarbidqan. Do., Long. 85*35, Lat. 34. — Between Karaj and Hama- 
din. There is another of the name between AstarSbid and 
JurjKn. 

kishin. Do., Long. 1^6* f2, L^ 36. — ^A smaller town than Qumn 
and in its vicipity. Its houses mostly constructed of mud and 
their inhabitants Shiabs. Abulf. Ency. Islam, ii. 786. 

Natanz* Do.f Long. 66*30, Lat. 38*13.— A small town 20 parasangs 
from Isfahan. Abulf. 

Dumbiwand» Do., Long. 86*20, Lat. 35*35.— Demavend in K. J. it 
marks the, fironlier of Rayy. Epey. Islam, i. 937, under 
■ Denia^end, 

Rayy* Do., Long. 85*20. Lat. 35*5;}. — The ancient Rhaga;, in Media. 
Ehcy. Islam, iit. 110^ 



Kiter, in Oailanit Long; 6*50, Lat. 36 35.^^4^1 Kilir it odupled 
in the test a corrupt name, perhapt, ir niMcript for Salou^ 
from v4iich it it only a morch dlittani; Kitir it. a town SvE. 
of Lahrjan, which it S.E, of Betht. 

Khuwtr, Jabal clitt.. Long. 87*10, Lat; 35 ‘40 .-«hA dependency of 
Rayy between that town and; Simn|n. 

TUaqin, Long. 85*43, Lat, 36*30.-^Betwoen Qazwin and Abhar, 
not to be confounded with the Tilaqim of KburMliv 

Hautam, Gilin, Long. 63* 10, Lat. 37*30.— In the Jabal dittrict 
beyond Tabaritltn and Dailam it all the information in Yiqut. 

Dailamln (Itfahin) ...... —Yiqut detcrabet it at pna of the 

villaget of Itfahin in the Jut jin territory, , 

Datht, Do . village of the Itfahin^ dittrict— alto 

a email town in the mountaint between hrbil and Tabriz 
populated by Kurdt. Yiqut. 

Lahajin, Cilin — Atwal^ Long. 74» jUR<^ 36' 13* The 

Safid Rud fiowt into the tea near Lahijan, £ncg, Islam, 
ii. 170. 

Wimah, town of Oumbiwand, —..Do. 77*20, Lat. 36*10 

Qanun, Long. 76 33, Lat. 36*20. A email town between 

% Rayy and Tabarittin. Abulf. 

Amul, Tabarittin. — Atwal, Long. 77*20. Lat. 36*33. 

Capital of Tabarittin, 

J^imaghih, Qumit, ...... —Atwal, Long. 76*55. Lat, 36*20. The 

largett of the towns in Qumit territory according , to I bn 
Hauqal called by Yiqut. 

Simniti, Capital of Qumit, ...... — Atwal, Long. 78, Let. ,36. 

Qtnun Long. 79. Lat. 36. ^ 

Biyir, Mazandarin, —A picturesque town between ?Baihaq 

and BitUm, two days* match from the latter. Diet, de fg 
Perte. 

Siri. Do.. Long. 68. Lat. 37.— Atto written and more commonly 
!^Sriyah. Its derivation from Son* * "Travelling by night** accord- 
ing to Yiqtit. but the reaton% rior evident. * It lies 3 paratangt 
from the sea and 18 from Amul.’ ' 

Bistim. Quxhis. Long. 89' 30, Lat. 36T0i-LA tima m KiiUrStin. dn 
th4 slopes 'of the Alburt inO' '13^ the ’ 

second city of. the Qumit district f after < he c^spital Oamaghin). 
Fambut for and' Saints* toTnbSi Enty, tilam; 
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Aitirlbid. Mizandarin, Long. 89*35* Lat. 36*50« 

jurjifi. Capital of ila province* Long. 90^ Lat. 36*50.-— Its ruins alone 
are marked in K. J. Ency, Idam, i. 1065, modern Persian 
Curgdnt the ancient Hyrcania. 

Furlwah* Khurlsin* Long. 90* Lat. 39.— On the frontier of 
Khwirizm ; it is called Ribit Furiwah. a fort constructed by 
Abdu'llah b. Tihir in the Ci^phate of Mamun. Abulf. 

SabzawSr, .... —Long. 91*30* Lat. 36*15. The chief town of 
the canton of Baihaq a position previously held by the town 
of Khusraujird. 

Isfariin or Mihrjin* Khurlsin. Long. 91*40* Lat. 36*55.^ — In the 
environs of Naisibur half way to Jurjin. The name of 
Mihrjin is said to have been given to it by Khusrau Kubid, 
father of Nushirwln, on account of the beauty of .its climate 
and the freshness of its air. (Abulf.). Abu*l Qisim al Bajhaqi 
according to Yiqut* sajrs that the ancient form of the name 
was Isbarain* from hbar, a buckler, and *Ain custom, on 
account of the traditional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiyir. 

Abaskun, Mizandarin* Long. 89*55* Lat. 37-10.— The tezt has 
Abisgun, situated on the borders of the Caspian ; 24 parasangs 
from Jurjin. Ency. /slam* i. 6. 

Mazinin, frontier of Khurlsin, Long. 90*35, Lat. 36.— On the 
extreme frontier of KhuriMn bordering on Triq. 

Turshiz, Ldrig. 90*15, Lat. 35. — Ency. /sfom* iv. 974. The text has 
turned the Lon. into a series of 3 figures and marked the 
town as unknovm. A reference to Ytqut would have shown 
that Tur$hi$h or Turaithilh, celebrated for its savants and 
devotees, is a town and district dependent on Naisibur. The 
Persian m^thpgraphy of the name is correctly represented in 
the text,, (v. DM^ de la Perse* 390 n.). in the Zjnot-ul 
Afeji/it, it is iatd that In one of its boroughs called Kashmir* 
is k express celebrated fpr its beapty and height and said 
to have beeii loilanted by Gushtisp the sage, and alluded to 
by Firdausi in his Shdh ^ifnah, UVlohl. t. IV, p. 364). It was 
uprooted by tW order, ilia said, of the Abbastde Vlutawakkil^ 
who was certainly capable of the barbarity. 

Naishibur, one of the chief cities dT^hurisin, Long. 92 30, Lat. 

36 20 — Yk}Ut writM Naisabur — vulg. Nashiur. 

Tus. Khurisin. Long. 92*30. Lat. 34*20. 
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Mashhad, it adjoint Nuqin, Long. 92‘33» Lat, M*29>r^nc^^ /atonit 
Hi, 467, Known at Method* k tiaiidt on the mint of Nauqin 
and laket itt name from the Mautoltnm {MatJkhmd^ of Ali, 
sen of Musa-ar-Ridha, and it too welLknown for description. 

Ton, Long. 92'30, Lat. 34*30.«— To¥m of Kohistin near Qain. Dkt 
de td Perse. 

Nuqln, not the Nauqin of Madihad, Long. 92^ Lat. 38.-r«Thts mutt 
be the Nuqih in the environt of Naitibur. 

Qlin^ KHuritin, Long. 93*20, Lat. 37‘30.~Thd capital of KbhittSn. 
/Ceyn in K.J. 

Ztoan, KohitUn, Long. 93*30, Lat. 35*20.*^Betweeii Herat and 
Naitibur. 

Buzjin, Khurisin, Long. 94, Li^. 36. — A smaH town 4 marches from 
Naitibur. 

Marw; Shihjahin, Do., Long. 94-20, Lat. 37’40.-NN.£iicy. hlam, Suppl. 
146-149, (where Shihjahin it shown as a mittake for 
* dl^hshifin). 

Herit, Khurisin, Long. 94’20, Lat. 34*30. 

^Sarakhs Do. Long. 94*30, Lat. 37*8. 

Bidaghis Do. Long. 94 30, Lat. 34*20.«-»A dependency of Herit, the 
chief town or towns of the canton being Bamun and Baun that 
adjoin each other. 

Marw-ar-Rud, known at Murghib, Long. 94, Lat. 36*30.*-The word 
signifies a white flint that gtvet fire, and rud is a stream, (the 
Murghab), The town is 4 days* march (Abulf.) says five) from 
its more celebrated namesake. The relative adjective of this 
name is MoriSoru Ji , and that of the other is Hc^wazi, to 
distinguish them. 

MiKn, of Herit, Long. 94*30, Lat. 34*33.— Name of a cluster of 
villages at 2 p^rasangt from Herit, zaid called at Herat, 
Milin (Yiqut.) 

Bushang, Long. 95*40, Lat. 36*3.— -Bushanj in Yiqut, a picturesque 
town. 10 parasangt from Herit. According to the Diet de la 
Perse, the Persian name is Fushani deriving its Origin from 
the son af Afrasiib. Fney. Idah/t, i. 802. under Bushandj 
( “or Fushandj' *), ' a town souilt of ? Ac > Hari Rud below Herit, 
a day’s jouiviey from that 

Raghshur. Khuriiin. Long. %*25, Lit small town between 
Herat and Miirw^-Riid. Yliqm* ^1;>«ss^ in A.H. 616 

and it was then nead^ in irufnsi The name of Ba^A is ako 
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given td this town and the relative adjective Baghawi formed 
from it, not quite according to grammatical rule, Yiqut. 
Qarinain, Marw Shihjahin, Long. 97*25, Lat. 36*55.— ^tuated on 
the Marw river, formerly called Barkadir, but changed to 
Qarinain, (dual of Qarin, the two neighbours) because it Was 
joined to Marw-ar-Rud from which it is 4 marches dista^^r 

Dandinqan, Do. Long. 97*30, Lat. 37. — small locality two marches 
from Marw in the Sarakhs direction. Its cotton is said to be 
of excellent quality and it produces silk. 

Sharmaqin, Long. (04, Lat. 36*41. — By the Persians called Jarmaqin, 
a small town in the Isfahin diet, four marches from Naisibur, 
in the Khurlsin hills. 

Tslaqin, KhurSsin, Long. 98. Lat. 36*30. — Not to be confounded 
with the Tllaqin between Qazwin and Abhar in the jabal 
diet. This one is said by Y&qut to lie between Balkh and 
Marw-ar-Rud, at three days* march from the latter. It is not 
marked in the maps. Another TilaqSn is in Badakshin near 
Qunduz below the spurs of the Hindu Kush. 

Faryib, Long. 99, Lat. 36*45. — ^Tlie text omits the tens in the min. 
of Lon. but similar errors are almost too numerous to notice. 
Fai'yib is a well-known town of Jarjan. 6 marches from Balkh, 
3 from Shubrukan and 3 from Talaqan. Zahir FirySbl was 
from this town. 

Balkh, capital of KhurSsin, Long. 101*40. Lat. 36*41. 

BSmian, ZabulistSn, Long. 102, Lat. 34*35. 

Halaward, Long. 101*40, Lat. 37*30. — ^A town of Khuttal, a province 
of Khurasan in Transoxiana of which the chief towns are this 
and Lawakand. Khuttal is comprised between the Wiksh 
Badakhshin rivers. 

BalSsaghun. Long. 101*30, Lat. 37*40. — ^This is placed by .'Xbulf. in 
the 7th Climate. A frontier town of Turkestan across the 
JaxartM, near Kishghar. (Abulf.) in whose times it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. De Guignes, speaks of Malikshah, son 
of Alp Arslan, in 1089, as taking Samarqand and passing on 
to Ouzkend, compelling the king of Kishghar to read the 
Khutba and mint the coin in his name aiid forcing tribute 
from the princes of Taraz, Balasgoun and Isfijib 

Siminjan, Tukhiristin. Long. 102, Lat. 36.— A small lo^iit^ in 
TukhSristin wedged in it between Balkh and Baglilin in the 
defiloV. frihaLded -by a faraneJt of the Bani Tamim. Il is 2 
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marehea from Ballch to Khulm and 5 on to Anderabah by 
Siminjin. Yiqut. 

Qubidiin, territory of Balkb, Long. 102, Lat. 37*45.— A pleasant spot 
full of orchards, Abulf. ; the town and district are marked in 
the survey map, across the Oavs directly N. of Khulm. 

Walwilij, in TukhftristSn, Long. 102*20, Lat. 36. — The capital of 
Tukh&ristan according to Abulf. whicli was anciently the 
kingdom of the Ephthalites (Ha^itilah), 4 parasangs from 
Tiikin. 

Saghinyin, Transoxinpa, Long. 102*40, Lat. 36*50.— Pronounced 
Jaghinyin in Persian; the name of the town is extended to the 
country about it. larger than Tirmiz but not so rich or 
populous. Abulf. 

Taiqin, Tukhlristan. Long. 102*50, Lat. 37*25. — In the environs of 
Balkh. It is separated by a distance of 7 parasangs from 
Khuttal. Abulf. 

Anderib, Khurisan, Long. 103*45, Lat. 36. — Between Ghaznah and 
Balkh, the road by which . caravans enter Kabul. Adjacent 
is the mountain of Panjhir with its mines of silver. 

Badakshin, Long. 104*40, Lat. 37*20. 

Kabul, Ung. 104 40. Ut. 34*30. 

« Banjhir, Klbulistin, Longi 104*40, Lat. 34*30. — Properly Panjhir, 
Yiqut, see Vol. II. 

Lamghin, Do., Long. 104 50, Lat. 34*3. 

Karwez, Badakshsn, Long. 105 20, Lat. 36. — The text is corrupt 
and the place unknown. Gladwin writes Gardiz, but this 
Tumin is S. of Kabul and S.E. of Ghazni. 1 would propose 
Kunduz. IH. S. J.] 1 cannot accept Qunduz {Ency. Wam^ 

ii. HIT), **a town and district in N. Afghanistan, bounded by 
Badakshin, Tash Kurghin, the Oxus and the Hindu ‘Kush, 
The town is the trade centre of a considerable district which 
produces the best horses in Afghanistan.*’ The place seems 
to be Karzwdn, close to Gharjislln in Afghan Turkestin, as 
given in A. Hamid Lahori's Pddi$hahnimah, ii. 622. (J. S.] 

Jirm, Badakshin, Long. 104*20, Lat. 36.— Encg. /sfom, i. 552, **the 
frontier town of Islam, on the trade route via Wakhin to 
Tibet.** (J. S.) 

KillllMS, Long. 93*40, Lat. 36 15, <*^1 so; for Sah of the text 

for deg. of l^ng, and yh for min. of Lat. These alteratioris 
which the mtmUl^y of the letters and the constant inaccuracies 
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of the text justify, will bring this town approximately to the 
location of Tarahiz (p. 86) of which it is a neighbour. (H. S. J.) 
Turahiz in £ncy. ialam, iv. 974. the capital of the district 
of Busht ia the province of Nish&bur. In the vicinity was 
the village of Kishmar. where according to tradition, 
Zoroster planted a cypress tree. (J. S.) 

Scarce of the Mihran (Indus). Long. 123. Lat. 36. 

Sarfatain. .... — From this name to the end, the degrees of Long, 
and Lat. do not occur in the principal MSS. Many of the 
names are repetitions of those preceding and very corrupt. 
Jisr* .... — A place near Hirah. the scene of a battle between 
the Persians and the Arabs in A.H. 13. in which the latter 
were defeated. The word signifies a bridge, which was 
thrown across the Euphrates by which the Arabs advanced 
to the attack. Yaqut. Ency» lalam, under Djiam. 

Harr&n, — Preceded. 

Qaridah. 

Farhan, . . . . s . 

MaUn^ 

Abrakhis? 

Audmiyyah? 


Qarmisin, — Preceded as Qirmisin. 

Dauraq. — ^This is mentioned by Abulf. as a depen- 


dency of Khuzistan, 10 parasangs from Basyin and 18 from 
Arrajan.. in the 3rd Climate. 

Diyar Bakr. ..... — Preceded. 


Qarinain. . — Do, 

Ninawa, — Nineveh, the lat. of this place is the same as 


Mausil,. which it faces on the opposite bank of the Tigris. 
Lat. 36'30, Long. 67. Abulf. 

Palangan ? . .... 

Qaisar. ...... Alwah Long. 60, Lat. 40. Qaisariyyah in Asia 

i\iinor, capital of the Ottoman Sultans, concurrently or alters 
nately with Iconlunu Abulf. Ency. Islam, ii. 660-661 

Bijavah, Mauritania -Placed by Y.iciut ou thr .<fca shore 

on the borderr. of Africa proper and the .Maghrib or N \X^. 
Africa, three days’ journey from Milah. It is the modern 
Bougie. Ency. lalam, i. 766. 


Balansia — Valencia. I.ong. JO, Lat. 38 6 Abulf. 

Sctnius — .'*amos. piecedecb as Shamu.s. 
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Ayis. . — Do. 

Irqah, 3yrian coaat — Long. 60 15, Lat. 34, a small 

town defended by a citadel, 12 miles S. of Tripoli, a 
paraaang from the -sea, the most northern part of the 
Damascus territory. 

Raqbah? — (Is it a mistake for Ragga, the capital of Diyar 

Mudar on the left bank of the Eluphrates, anciently called 
Kallinikos? Ency. Islam, iii. 1108. J. S.) 

Sahyun, Qinnasrin, f • « . . — ^Long. 60*10, Lat. 35*10, celebrated 
as one of the strongest fortresses of Syria, W. of Laodicea 
(Lidikiyeh) and one march from it (Abulf.). It is Sajun in 
K. J. 

Hirim, of Aleppo, — Long. 60*30, Lat. 35*50, a small town 

2 marches W. of Aleppo, and one from Antioch, Abulf. It 
is marked in K. J. 

Famyah, (Apamea) — Long. 61*8, Lat. 35, district of 

Shaizar, pronounced also with a prosthetic Alif. Another 
Fimyah, a town situate on the Famu-s-5ilh near Wasit, Abulf. 

Shaizar, —Has preceded. [P: 43] 

Hamat, Syria, — On the Orontes between Emessa and 

, Qinnasrin, Long. 61*55, Lat. 34*45 (Abulf.) Epiphaneia ; the 
location of Ptolemy is Long. 69*36, Lat. 30*26. It is supposed 
to be identical with Hamath (2, Sam, viii, 9, fCings, viii, 65. 
Is X, 9) called also Hamath the Great. It was called Hamath 
in St. Jerome's day (sec Smith Gcog, Dist ) Abulf. says it is 
remarkable like Shaizar for the quantity of its norias (bucket 
water wheels] even among the Syrian cities. 

Marash, a fortress of Syria — Atwal, Long. 61, Lat. 36 30. 

One of the two fortresses, the other Hadath, on the Syrian 
frontier. They were both captured by Khalid, A.H. 15, 
Marash dismantled and its .inhabitants driven out. Abdulf. 
Annals, I. 227. De Sacy in his Chrest. Arab, says, that its 
ancient name was Cermanicia corrupted by the Syrians into 
Baniki, I. 130. 

'Aintsb, dependency of Qinnasrin, .... — Long. 62*30, Lat. 36*30. 
It is 3 marches N. pf Aleppo, and at no great distance is the 
ruined fortress of Doluk, which ri^ime frequently recurs in 
the history of the wars between Saladm and Nur-u*ddin. 
Doluk or Delpuc as he writes it, De Sacy identifies with the 
ancient Doliche, tChrest. Arab, III. 109). but this name was 
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applied (Doiiche or Dolichiste, a long island) to the present 
Kakava S. of Lycia by Ptolemy, Pliny and Alexander in his 
Periplua of Lycia. There is no other Doiiche mentioned in 
the Geog. Diet. 

Hisn Kaifa, island in the Euphrates, ...... — It is a town and 

fortress of considerable size, overloolcing the Tigris between 
Amid and the jazirat-i Ibn Omar of Diy&r Bakr. Yaqut says 
the river there is crossed by a bridge, the largest he had ever 
seen of a single span, flanked by two smaller ones. Amid 
is now Diyar Bakr. The location in the text is strangely in 
error. It is marked in K. J. as Hosn Kefa. 

Siirt, Diyir Rabi*ah, .... — Long. 68, Lat. 37*20, a town situate 
on a hill N.E. of the Tigris, one day's march and a half from 
Mayyafariqin, and 4 from Amid, to the south of which Siirt 
stands. Abulf. 

Hisnu-t'Tsq, Sijistan — Long. 80*30, Lat. 34*40, a fortress 

on a high mountain near an elbow formed by the Helmand 
in Sijistan. Abulf. 

Milinj? (Mayinij, Mayanah) — Has preceded, (p. 82). 

Karuh> 

GiUn, . 

Jawain, ...... — The district dependent on Naisibur of which 

Aziidhwar is the chief town. It is called by the Persians 
Kowin or Cowan, Abulf. 11. II. 191. 

Jsjram, (between Naisibur and Jurjin), 

Jim, in the Natsabur territory 

Farjistin> 

Maru? .......... (?Merv). 


Karaj i Abi Dulaf, . ..... — ^Has preceded. 

Nasi, KhurSsin, — Long. 82*8, Lat. 38, in Khurisin on 


the confines of the desert, 67 parasangs N. of Sarakhs. Yiqut 
givei the origin of its name, from the abandonment of the 
town by the male population on the advance of the Muham<* 
madans. Seeing no men. but only women, they exclaimed. 
"These are women, let us go and fight elsewhere,’* and the 
name Nisi or Nasa was thus commemorated. He places it 
at 2 days' journey from Sarakhs ; 5 from Marw ; I from 
Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisibur. 
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Abiward* KhurMn, ... . . , — ^Abivard in K, j 

Shahrialan, frontiers of Kkurasin. — ^Thit is another name 

for IsfahSn. which followed the ancient name of Jayy. It 
fell into ruin and was replaced by Yahudiyyah. a mile distant 
from Shahristan and two from Jayy. The name of Yahudiyyah 
arose from the tradition that Nabuchadnezzar; after the 
destruction of Jerusalem transported its inhabitants to 
Isfahin. Jayy-Isfahan fell into decay, but the Jewish quarter 
prospered. This tradition according to Cuyard is to be found 
in the Talmud, v. Abulf. if. 160. There is a long article in 
Yaqut on this city. 

Iskalkand, Takhiristan — ^Atwal Long. 92 20, Lat. 36 30. , 

A small town of Takharistin. The prosthetic alif is some- 
times dropped and the word pronounced without it. Abjulf. 

Firabr or Firabr, on the Oxus; — Atwal Long. 87*30, Lat. 

38*45. On the Oxus towards Bokhara. Abulf. According ' 
to Yiqut, it is a small town between the Oxus and Bokhara, I 
and one parasang from the river ; formerly called Ribst Tahir, 
b. -Ali. 

Fsurmyab 

Tamghaj, — This is the name of Northern China. Abulf., 

II, IH, 230 n. According to D’Herbelot, Tangag or Tamgaz 
(his transliteration of names defied even the penetration of 
Gibbon) is the name of a race of Turks or Turkomans, the 
same nation as the Gaz., who took prisoner Sultan Sanjar 
the Seljuk. 

Khuttlan, Transoxiana, — The name of a group of places 

beyond *Balkh, a district distinct from Waksh, but under one 
and the same government. Its capitals are HaUward and 
Lawakand, Abulf. II. II. 228. It has been previously men* 
tioned. 

Waksh, Do — Atwal Long. 90*30, Lat. 38*20, a town of the 

SaghliriySn dist. in Transoxiana. 

Shuman, in SaghanySn, —Abulf. of this latter mention has 

been made. 

Maimatiah And Chikbtu , . . — Abd. Hamijl Lahori in his Padiahafc- 
tUirmih, n. 622 n^vc^ Maimanah apd iChichakt^ as close to 
Gharjistan and Karaw^n, in Afghan Turkestan. For Ghardjis- 
tan. £ncy. Idem, \i. 141. |j. S.) The text baffled Jarretl. 
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The 5th Qjmate. 

Ushbunah, Spanish Peninsula. Long. 36*45. Lat. 42‘40.-^AIso called 
Lashbunah. Lisbon. 

Shantarin. Do.. Long. 18*10. Lat. 42*45. — ^Ancient Scalabis. now 
SanUurem. After the fall of the empire, it received the name 
of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who there suffered martyrdom. 
Reinaud. 

Centre of the Isle of Cadiz. Long. 21 *2. Lat. 48*50./ 

Madinah i Walid, Do.. Long. 21*52. Lat. 29*20. — ^Valladolid. 

Mursyah. Do.. Long. 28, Lat. 43. — Murcia. 

Madinah i Silem. Do.. Long. 29* 10. Lat. 39*20. — Medina Celi. 

Dinya. Spain. Long. 31*30. Lat. 41*30. — Denia. anciently Dianium 
or Arlemiiium from a temple of Diana that stood on a lofty 
promontory of the E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Tutelah. East. Do.. Long. 30*30, Lat. 43*55. — Tudela. 

Saraqustah. Do.. Do.. Long. 31*30. Lat. 42*30. — Saragossa. Caesar 
Augusta. 

Turtushah. Do.. Do.. Long. 31*30. Lat. 40.— Tortosa, Colonia Julia 
Augusta D^rtosa. 

Jazirah-i-Mayurqah, Mediterranean. Long. 34*10. Lat. 39*40.— 
Majorca, see p. 77. a different location given. 

Haikal. known as Haikahi-Zuhrah (Temple of* Venus) N. Spain, 
Long. 34, Lat. 43. — ^Port Vendres, Templum Veneris. 

Barshalonih. country of the Franks. Long. 34*30, Lat. 42. — Barce- 
lona, ancient Barcino. traditionally founded by Hercules and 
rebuilt by Hamilcar Barcus who gave it the name of his* 
family. G. D. Smith. 

Arbunah. Spain or beyond it. Long. 36*15, Lat. 43. — ^Not Urbunah 
as in the text, but Narbo Martins, the Roman colony was 
founded in B.C. 118, D. E. The Arab geographers are 
divided as to ita position whether in Spain or beyond it. 

Tarraqunah. country of the Franks. Long. 33 » Lat. 43*22.— Tarra- 
gona, Tarraco, a Phoenician colony, its name Tarchon said 
to mean a citadel, probably derived from its situation on a 
high UKk above the sea. v. Ceog. Diet, 

jenua, in Frankish territory. Long. 41, Lat. 41*20. — Anciently 
Genua, the orthography Janua to support the tradition of 
its foundation by Janus has no authority. 

Rumiyah. city of the Pope, Long. 33, Lat. 41*21. 

Rabusah? 
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Madinah i Tabarqah, Long. 55*12, Lat. 48*15. — On the Maitritanian 
coast,' E. of Bona but this lat. does not harmonize with 
previous latitudes in Mauritania. Yiqut gives but one town 
of Tabbaricah and places it with accuracy near Beja and to 
the east of the town are the castles Benzert (Biserta). 

Jazirah i ? Long. 58*50, Lat. 42*15.— The word is not pointed in 
the original and no indication is given. 

Jazirah i, Sabilyi? Long. 55*15, Lat. 48*15. 

Mansslyi, Long. 45*30, Lat. 45*1. 

Middle of the Pontus Euxinus, Long. 35*15, Lat, 46*5. 

Ayun Asfaras, Long. 36*45, Lat. 48*32. — 1 have little "*doubt that 
for Asfaras should be read Bosporus and the waters of this 
channel are here intended. The origin of the Thracian 
Bosporus attracted attention from the earliest times and it 
was the received opinion that the union of the Euxine and 
the Mediterranean was effected by a violent disruption of 
the continent in the deluge of Deucalion, v. G. D. Smith. 

7*he name in the text is without vowel points. 

Maqibiz Borystanes, — I do not hesitate in the emdenda* 

tion Borysihenes (Dnieper) and the mouths of the river are 
here intended. There may be ingenuity, but there is no 
profit in the discovery ; the whole list of Abul FazI w the 
work of a scribe, not of a geographer. |P. 44] 

fiddle of Manus? Marmaros? 

The extreme of the Yarqihi territory? 

? The name is unpointed. Perhaps Istroe. 

Mouths of the Tanais, — ^The Don. 

Mauza* Barnyi Nilas, — ^The second word is a cor- 

ruption of Palus Mctqih, which occurs in Abulfeda in another 
rimilar form, as Manita9ch, II, 11, 143. 

*Aldya, in Rum (Asia Minor), Long. 62, Lat. 39*30. — The ancient 
Coracesium, the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilcia. 
V. Ibn Batutah, 11, 255. 

*Ammuriyyah. Asia Minor, Long. 64, Lat. 43.' — ^The ancient 
Amorium. 

Akuryah, called also Anqarah, Do., l^njp. 64*40, Lat. 41*45. — In 
Abulf. Ankuryah. Now Ankara# 

Maqedunyah, prov. of Constantinople, Long. GO 53, Lat, 4L-— 
Macedonia. 
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Aqthahr. A«ia Minor, Long. 65, Lot. 41*40. — ^Thc White City* 3 
days* march, N.W. of iconivm. 

Qunyah, Do., Long. 66*30, Lat. 41*40. — Iconium. 

Qaisariyyah, Do., Long. 60, Lat. l5*40.~Cassarea, originally Mazaca, 
afterwards Eusebeia, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia. 
The name was changed to Csssarea by Tiberius. G. D. 

Aqsarai, Do., Long. 67*45, Lat. 40. — The White Palace, the ancient 
Archelais. 

SiwSs, Do., Long. 71*30, Lat. 40*10. — Sebasteia on the Halye ; 
Pompey increased the town and gave it the name of Mega- 
lopolis ; it was made the capital of Armenia Minor. 

TarSbazun, *Long. 78, Lat. 43. — Trebizonde. Anciently Trapezqg, 
named probably from its situation on a table-land above the 
sea. Its annals are of historical interest from the time of 
Xenophon*s retreat to its fall under Mahomed II in 1460. 

Shimshst, Long. 73*15, Lat. 40. — Samosata, the birth-place of 
Lucian. Its situation on the Euphrates gave it, great strate- 
gical importance and it was seized by Vespasian when 
Antiochus, king of Commagene, meditated an alliance with 
the Parthians to throw olf the yoke of Rome. It contained 
the royal residence. 

Malizjird, Annenia, Long. 75, Lat. 39*30. — ^A small town near 
Arzun and N. of Bidlis. Abulf. 

Akhlit, Po., Long. 75*50, Lat. 39*20. — Now Aklat on Lake Van. 

Bibu*l Hadid, Long. 76, Lat. 41. — Dar^nd or the famous Iron 
Gates called the Gate of Gates, B^bul Abwab. Ency, Islam, 
i. 940 under Derbend. 

Arzanjin, Long. 73. Lat. 39*50. — In Armenia, between Siwis and 
Erzeroum at 40 parasangs from eitiier. Abulf. 

Arzan-ur-Rum, Armenia, Long. 76, Lat. 39*55. — ^Erzeroum. 

Bard*ah, in Arran, . . Long. 83» Lat. 40*30.~The capital of Arrin 

at the extreme of Azarbijin, nearly in ruins in Abulfeda's 
time. (Arran means al-Ran or Albania, a province between 
Shirwin and Ajarbaijin. Here the town of Partav was^lled 
by the Arabs Bardha a while itiw^ak (Pliny 's C' balaca) called 
by the Arabs Qabala, was the largest to* * iri Caucasia. 
Ency, Islam, i. 460. J. S.J 

Shamkur, Do.. Long. 83. Lat. 41*50. — ^A fortress near Bard'ah, 

Khankarah > Long. 83, Lat. 36*40. 

14 
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Arzandrum, Long. 79, Lat. 41*15.— -Marked doubtful in the text, 
but it is evidently a repKca of Arzan-ur-Rum, by an ignorant 
copyist 

Taffis, Garjistan. Long. 83, Lat. 43. — ^Tiflis, or Taflis (Yfqut permits 
either vowel), capital of Georgia. 

Ba^IaqSn, Arran, Long. 83 ‘30, Lat. 39*50. — ^Situate in the defile of 
Khazarin, near ShirwKn, six parasangs from WarthSn. 

Bikuyah, ShirwSn, Long. 64*30, Lat. 40*50. — Bsku. 

Shamikhi; Do., Long. 84*30, Lat. 40*50.— Now Shemikha in iC. J. 

Rumiya Kubra, Long. 65, Lat. 41*50. — ^This must be Mediin Kisra, 
which has already preceded in the 3rd Climate, but^with a 
different loMtion. The practical use of these tables is not 
very evident. Maddin^ the ancient Ctesiphon had many 
names. Its name signifies *Cities* and was formed of the 
union of seven, namely, Asfipur (Jundisabur), Darzindsn, 

• Weh Jundikhusrau (Arab Rumiyah) and Nuniibid. Guyard, 
II, II. 76. 

BsbuM Abwab, Arran, Long. 89, Lat. 43. — ^This is the same as the 
Bsbu-I Hadid or Darband. The difference in Long, is no 
doubt caused by the change in the 1st Long, and probably 

^ an error in the units both in the Long, and Lat. 

Jazirah i Siih Koh, in the Caspian, Long. 89, Lat. 43*30. — The Siih 
Koh or Black mountain appears from the indications in Ibn 

^ Khaldun, (Proleg, I. 152, De Slane) to be the Caucasus. Abulf. 
places this island in the 6th Climate and this mountain in 
an island on the Caspian, and states that it is a range of 
mountain to the E. of the Caspian and circling round it to 
Darband. llie eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 
Arrian V. 

Hashtar Khin . ; . . . — Astrakhan. 

Agharjah — Probably Georgia. 

Kith, Khwirizm, Long. 95, Lat. 41*36. — On the E. of Oxus, a large 
town according to Yiqut, most of the Khwirizm territory 
l 3 dng to the, W. It is 20 parasangs from Kurkanj. Its mean- 
ing in the Khwarizm tongue is a Vrall or enclosure in an open 
plain which is comprised within ho other surrounding. 

Kurkinj Sughra, Do., Long. 94, Lnt.^^*®30: — So in the MSS. but 
changed to Curganj by the effkdir. Yiqut confirms the 
ordiography of iHe text. Eney. Idam, fi. 183 has Gurgmdf, 
*'a town in the northern part of Khwirizm**. There are two 
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bf thfc name, Kurkanj the Great, capital of Khwirtzm (how 
Khiva) and Kurkanj the Lets at 10 miles distance. The 
Persian form is Gurganf, the Arabic Jurjamyyah, In 1216 
it was a flourishing and populous town. Abulf. 

JurjSniyyah, Do., Long. 94, Lat. 42*45. — See note above. The 
labours of Abul Fazl were confined to transcribing without 
investigation. See Ency. Itlam, ii. 183, under Gurgandj^ 

Kurkanj, the Great, capital of Knwlrizm, Long. 94*30, Lat. 42*17. — 
The deg. of Lat. in the last 3 names are incorrect. Similar 

I gross errors which give impossible figures are frequent. 

Hizirisb, Do., Long. 95*20, Lat. 41*10.— A strong citadel on the 
W. of the Oxus, 6 parasangs from Ksth, Abulf. 

Lamakshar,^ Do., Long. 94*30, Lat. 4.— A large village in which 
the famous commentator of the QarSn Abu*l QSsim Mahmud- 
az-Zamakhshari ' was a native. 

Darghin, Transoxiana, Long. %, Lat. 40*30.— Marks tht frontier 
of KhwSrizm towards Marw, 24 parasangs from Hiz&tSsb. 

Bukhari, one of the chief cities, of Transoxiana, Long. 97*30, Lat. 
39*30. — Ency. Ulam, i. 

Baikand, a dependency of Bukhara now in ruins, Long. 97*30, Lat. 
39. 

Tlwawis, dependency of Bukhara, Long. 97*40, Lat. 39. — ^Seyen 
parasangs from Bukhiri. 

Jand, Turkistan, Long. 97*45, Lat. 43’30. — Placed by Abulf. in the 
6th Climate. It is on the Jaxartes on the frontier of Turkistin, 
close to Yenghi-kent. 

Nakhshab, called Nasf, Long. 98, Lat. 39. — ^The former is the 
indigenous, the latter the Arab form of the name. A town 
in tKe plain, 2 marches from the mountains towards Kash 
arid a desert intervenes between it and the Oxus. 

Samarqand, one of the eities of Transoxiana, Long. 99, Lat. 40.— 
Its* position ia^^l^ined in detail by Ibn Haukal. Ousqley, 260. 

riiq, Bukhara, Long. 99*10, Lat. 43*20. — lliq forms a district of 
ShMi extending from Naubakht to Farghinah, according to 
Yiqut, and the town of the name in the environs of Bukhara. 
Abulfeds makes it almost coextensive if not identical with 
Shash and its chief town Tunkat. I believe the word to 
signify summer station, in opp. to Qithlaq, winter station. 

Kash, 6r Shahr-Sabz, Badakhshan, Long. 99*30, Lat. 39*30. — Yaqut 
places it near Nakhshab. Its situation is given by Ibn 
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Haukal. It is well-known by its name of Shahr i Sabz and 
lies directly S. of Samarqand. Ency* Uam, ii. 766» 

Zimin, dependency of Usrushnah, Long. 92 40, Lat. 40’30,— Pro- 
nounced also Zamij, on the Farghinah road to Soghd, a 
small locality in the environs of Samarqand, Abulf. 

Isfijib, of Shish, Long. 92*50, Lat. 43*35. — On the Tujkestan 
frontier. 

Usrushnah, a chief city of Transoxiana, Long. 100, Lat. 41. — Beyond 
Samarqand on the Jaxartea. Yiqut mentions it as a town 
which Istakhri denies, allowing it to be applied only to the 
territory. It is bounded on the E. by Farghinah. W by 
Samarqand, N. ‘by Shish, Abulf. 

Shiwakath, of Shash, Long. 100*30, Lat. 4i*IO.^No further notice 
in the geographers than the text affords. 

Usbanikath, territory of Isfijib, Long. 100*30, Lat. 40. — At one 
march distance from Isfijib, 9 parasangs E. of Usrushnah. 

Khojand, on the Jaxartes, Long. 100*35, Lat. 41*25.— r7 marches to 
Samarqand and 4 to Shish, Abulf. 

Khawiqand, of Farghanah, Long. 100*50, Lat. 62. — Or Khakahd, 
vulgarly, Khokand. 

,Tunkat, a capital of Tishkand, Long. 101, Lat. 43. — Capital of 
riiq, beyond the Jaxartes. I bn Haukal says he had heard 
it pronounced also with the long a ; Yiqut writes Tank^it- 
It is marked in jC* J* 

"Tirmidh, on the Obcus, Long. 101*15, Lat. 37*35. — The birth-place 
of the great Traditionist al-Tirmidhi. 

Akhsikat, capital of Farghinah, Long. 101*20, Lat. 62*25. — Situate 
on the bank of the Jaxartes. It is mentioned by Baber in 
his Memoirs, as the strongest town in Farghinah. 

Kisin, a town beyond Shiah, Long. 101*35, Lat. 62*15. — ^Hiis dis- 
trict is described by Baber, Memoirs* In consequence of 
its gardens being sheltered along the banks of the stream, 
it was called '*the mande of five lambskins**. 

Qubi, Farghinah, Long. 101*50,. Lat. 42*50. — A large town of 
Farghinah. It is the next largest to Akhsikat ; the citadel 
in ruins, Abulf. 

Farghanah, Long. 102, Lat. 62’20. — Mow Khpkand. 

RuSf Long. 102*20, Lat. 43’20.r — To whal of Russia this refers 
there is no indica|io«.. Abulf has a<town *Roussye* fReinaudK 
its capital, but in , the 7th Clii^te, l^ng, 57 32, Lat. 56. 
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Khotan, Long. 107. Lat. 40. — Extreme of Turkisl&n, celebrated for 
its musk, beyond Yuzkand and cis K4$hghar. Abulf. 

Chach, or Shash, Long. 109. Lat. 42*30. 

Tibbet. Long. HO, Lat. 40. 

Khaju, N. of China, Long. I23’32, Lat. 42. — Caiyon of Marco Polo. 
Kwatcheou. (Guyard). AWlf. places it 15 days* journey 
from Pekin, between Khata (N. China) and Kaoli, province 
contiguous to the Corea. 

Sankju, Do., Long. 107, Lat. 40. — Sou-tcheou. 

Sakhas? Long. 130, Lat. 29 10. 

Mahri, of Khata, Long. 140, Lat. 30. — Khata is N. Oiina. I do 
not trace the name in Abulf., but Khuta, according to Yaqut 
is a town near Darband. 

Nashawa or Nakjowan, in Arrin, Long. 101*30, Lat. 39. — Ancient 
Nuxuana, on the W. bank of the Araxes, already preceded 
in 4th Qimate with a different location. 

Kushanyah, in Soghd of Samarqand, Long. 98*20, Lat. 39*50.— The 
KushSn country is identified by M. St. Martin with 
Bactriana. Hist, du Ba$ Empire, III, 386 (Reinaud). 


Yumin? — YunSn? 

ShAhar Nahas > City of brass I 

RakkSn ? 

Ka ^s? 

Abruq, — On this city Yaqut says Tt is a locality in 


the Bilad-ur-Rum, (Asia Minor), visited from distant parts 
by both Moslems and Christians. Abu Bakr ahHarawi who 
saw it, says that it is situated at the foot of a mountain, the 
entrance to it being through the gate of a fort. A sub- 
terranean passage leads to a wide space in the side of a hjli 
with an aperture to the sky. In the middle is a pool round 
which are houses, or chambers for the peasantry, whose fields 
are without. A church and a masjid are hard by for the 
needs of both religions. In the Crypt are several dead men 
with marks of spear and sword wounds, the bodies dressed 
in cotton garments. In another spot four bodies are burled 
with their backs against the wall and with them a boy whose 
hand is on the head of a very tall man, the face of the latter 
is sallow, the palm of ihe hand open as if he were about to 
lake the hand of another, and the head of the boy leaning* 
on his bieast. By his side is a man with* his upper lip cut 
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open» showing his teeth. They all wear turbans. The body 
of a woman suckling her child is near. Five other bodies 
are standing with their backs against a walk and apart on 
an eminence is a couch on which are 12 men and a boy, 
whose hands and feet are stained with hinna* The Greeks 
claim them as their own people but the Muhammadans say 
that they are Muslims, slain in the wars of Omar b-ul 
Khattib. Some pretend that their nails have grown long 
and that their heads are shaven. This is not the case, but 
their skins have dried and shrivelled on their bones without 
other alteration,** I suppose this to be Prusa ad Olympium 
in Bythinia, the modern Brusa, but the history of this town 
atfords no clue to the above narrative and Ibn Batutah, who 
describes it under the name of Barsi, (II. p. 321) makes no 
mention of a curiosity which would scarcely have escaped 
his notice, [jarrett] Brusa, £ncy# Islam, i. 768. [J. S.] 

Ufsus, — Ephesus. 

Bastah, dependency of Jaen in Spain, — Baeza. 

Kubi) 


Saksin —The author of the Kitab-uUAiwal mentions 

a town called Saqsin, Long. 162*30, Lat. 40*50. The people 
meant were the Saxons or Goths who shared the possession 
of the Tauric regions with the Khozas. Reinaud refers to 
M. d'Ohsson's Hist, of the Mongols for Sacsin, v, II. I. 266. 
Ency. Islam, iv. 82 (discussed). 


KhuttUn . . — Has preceded. 

Mikhlst? 

Rum, .......... 

ShSmas, — ^The island of Samos, has preceded. 

Shiyab? ...... . 


Sintarah, West . — ^Thus in the MSS. biit changed by 

the Editor to Santriyyah. The former signifies Cintra, of 
which the pronunciation on the middle age was Syntria, 
(Renaud, II. 244). There is also a Santriyyah to the W. of 
Fayyum, which cannot here be meant. 


Qabrah, Spain, .... — Cabra in Andeljusia. 

Kastalul, . — Castile, profserly Kastilyun. 

Surqah? , . . . . . 

MurghzH? . . . i , 
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Scotislah, — In Ibn Khaldun Skousya stands for 

Scotland, v. Do Slane, 1. 105. 

Batalyus, Spain, Long. 29, Lat. 38*50.— Badajos, Pax Augusta. 

City of WaHd> —A corruption of Madinah-i-Walid 

(Valladolid) already preceded. 

Mursia — Murcia, preceded. 

Danya, — Denia. preceded. 

Sslem — Medina Celi preceded. 

Sarakustah — Saragossa Do. 

Nuqab? — Tuklt, Tokal? in Asia Minor. 


Mush, Armenia, Long. 94*30, Lat. 29*30. — Ancient Moxoene, two 
marches I froiti MayyafSriqin and 3 from KhaUt. Abulf. 

The Sixth Cumate [P. 46.J 

Jalliqiyyah, capital of the kingdom of Callicia. Spain, Long. 20, 
Lat. 46. — The capital of the Galician country according to 
Abulf. is Zamora. 

Banbalunah, Spain, Long. 34*15, Lat. 45*15.— Pampeluna, or Pamp- 
lona, anciently Pompelo. 

Burdil, Frankish territory. Long. 30*15, Lat. 44*15. — ^Anciently 
Bardigala, Bordeaux. 

Lumbardyah, Do., Long. 40*30, Lat. 43*50. — ^This location in Abulf. 
is that of Milan capital of Lombardy, which is here meant. 

Benedeqyah, Long. 42, Lat. 44. — Not Bunduqyah as in the text, 
but Venetia. 

Biza, N. of Spain, Long. 42, Lat. 47. — Pisa. 

Borshan, Long. 50. Lat. 45. — **Namc of the capital of the Borjans, 
noted for their valour, exterminated by the Germans, and 
no trace of them is left.'* Ibn Sayd quoted by Abulf. He 
places the town to the N. E. of Athens and extends the 
country as far as Constantinople. Reinaud's conjectures 
point to the Balgarians, but they were known as the Bulghars 
V. his referenced, II. 313. De Slane, however, interprets 
the word similarly, in Prolog. Ibn KhiaJdun, I. 161. 

Abzou, belonging to Constantinople, Long. 59*45. Lat. 50. — This 
is Abydos. Abulf. 11. 36. 

Buzantya, i.e, Constantinople, Long. 59*50, Lat. 43. 

Kastamunyah, Long. 65*30, Lat. 46'2Q . — Corrupted in the text to 
Kalsutah. It is Kastamuni in Anatolia, v. Ibn Batutah II. 
342. 

Sinub. oh ihe Pontic coast, Long. 65, Lat. 47. — Sinope. 
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Hirqalah» Do.. Long. 67*20, Lat. 46’20.— Heraclca Pontica ; now 
Erekle. 

Amasyah, Do., Long. 57*30, Lat. 45.— Amasia S.E. of Snope on 
the Irmalc. 

Simsun, Do., Long. 69*20» Lat. 46*40. — Still Samsun, anciently 
Amisus. 

Furdhat-ur-Rum. Long. 74*30, Lat. 46*90. — For Rum 1 would read 
Qarm, Furdhat signifies a port. Th^ meaning would then be 
a Crimean port, see post Kafa. 

Sarit AllSn, near Darband, Long. 83, Lat. 44 . — Nqw Daghestan. 
The Sarir is said to be a territory of the Allain (Allains) the 
capital of which is located in Long. 74 (or 72), Lat. 43, but 
in Ibn Khaldun, I. I6f, is Sinope. 

Balanjar, capital of the Khazars, Long. 85*20, Lat. 46*30. — The 
passage relating to this name in Abulf. from Ibn Sayd is 
contradictory, placing the town, on the S. of barband, of 
Jorzan and then on the Volga. Reinaud believes it to have 
been situated between the Volga and the Caucasus. Some 
maintain that it is the same as Itil, a town taking its name 
from the Volga (Itil) and which stood where now is Astra- 
, khan. jorzSn is probably the Khorzene of Strabo, R. [Ency. 

Islam, ii. 935, under Khatar, J. S.) 

Kersh, on the sea of Azac (Azof), Long. 87, Lat. 46*50. — ^Kertch on 
the straits of Yenikale, v. Travels of Ibn Batutah, p. 355, II. 
^ Yenghi'kent, Turkistan, Long. %*30, Lat. 47. — Yeni-Kent, “the 
ruins of Djankent, about 14 miles S.W. of the modern 
Kazali\isk“. (Ency. Ishm, i. 419). 

Taraz, Turkistan frontier, Long. 99’50, Lat. 25. — Near Isfinjab. 

Farab, Do., Long. 98, Lat. 25. — Rrobably a repetition of Faryab, 
preceded in the 4th Climate. 

Shalj, Taraz territory, Long. 100*30. Lat. 44. — A small town on 
the Turkistan frontier, Yaqut. 

Almalik, Long. 102*20, Lat. 44. 

Uzkand, Turkistan, Long. 102*50, Lat. 44. — Yuzkand in Trans- 
oxiana, both forms are correct according to Yaqut. 

Kashghar, one of the chief cities of Turkistan, Long. 106 30, , Lat. 44. 

Artan KalorSn? Long. 106, Lat. 46. 

Kataligh, Long. lOfi, Lat. 44.— ProbSiS^ for • Kharibaligh. (Pekin) 
whicL follows lower down and has preceded in the first 
CHr under ^ third form . 
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KurSqurunit mou^ain in Kohistan, ....... 

KhSnbiligh» capital of China, 


AbuMah > 

Asht? 

Antazakht, 

Fartanah? — Probably a corruption of Qurtubah, Cordova 

Tatlyah?* . — ^Tudela? 

A;^ut> — Sinub? (Sinope) > 

Simun? ......... — Slimsun? 

Kastamunyah. in Asia Minor, .... r— Has preceded. 

Taribazun, — Do. * 

Jandah, . — Genot.) (or J&nik, a province of Asia Minor, 

J. S.J* 

Samurah, Spain — ^Zamora. 

Lumbardiyah, ; . . . . — Has preceded. 

Borshin — Has preceded. 

Balanjar, . .* —Do. 

Jabulisa — ^Zibulistan > 

Desert of Qipchaq, — The plain of Kipzac, says Gibbon, 


extends on either side of the Volga in a boundless space 
t 9 ward 8 the Saik and Borysthenes and is supposed to contain 
the primitive name and nation of the Cossacks. CLXIV, v. 
Ibn EJatutah, II, p. 536, who describes its character. 

The Seventh Climate 

Shant Ysqu, frontier of Spain, Long. 19, Lat. 49. — St. James of 
Compostella. 

Saqji, near the Euxine, Long. 58‘37, Lat. 50. — Now Isakdje on the 
Danube, llistria. 

Aqja-Kirman, Bulgaria. Long. 55, Lat. 50.— Now Akerman at the 
mouth of the Dniester. 

Qarqar, in the As, country. Long. 65 30, Lat. 50.— In the interior 
of the Crimea, how called Tchoufout*kale or fortress of the 
jews from a colony of Caryate Jews, near the Chadir Dagh 
mountain. Reinaud, II. 319. 

Kafa, port in the Crimeii. Long. 67’50, Lat. 50. — Tlie ancient 
Theodosia, a colony of the Milesians, v. Ibn BatiitaK. 357. 

Solghat, viz., Kirim, Long. 67 10, Lat. 50' 10. — That is, the 
name of the country Kirim was also given to Sclghill which 
Abuifeda calls the capital of the Crimea and bearing also its 
name, so that when the word Kirim used by itself, it 

15 
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•ignifiet Solvit. It still bears the name of Eski Kirsrm, 
Reinaud, n. p. 320, v. Ibn Batutah. II, 354. 

Timau, in tkeXlkk (Valak) country. Long. 57*30. Lat. 50. — ^Temovo 
or Temovata in Wallachia. 

Bulir, he., Bulghir on the shores of the Itil Sea (Caspian), Long. 90. 
Lat. 50*30. — ^The actual position of this town was on the W. 
bank of the Volga, 135 versts S. of Kasan. From the fact 
of coins having been found bearing the name of Bolgar- 
aljadid or New Bulghar the existence of two towns has been 
supposed, and Erdmann, professor of O. Languages in the 
Univ. of Ka^n, proposes or establishes a distinction between 
Bolar and Bulghar, Ibn Batutah passed three days in the 
town. II. 399. 

Azaq, a port on the Sea of Azaq. Long. 75. Lat. 48,~Azof at the 
mouth of the Don. 

Sarii. capital of the Barakah country. —Ibn Batutah visited this 
town from Astrakhan (II. 446). The town was called Sera 
Barakah. the c.apital of Sultan Uzbec. This name is also 
given to the Prince by Abulf. The town stands on an E. 
branch of the Volga where the Tsarewka and Soloenka 
streams join that river. It was destroyed by Tamerlane in 

« 1403. See Reinaud*s notes and references on this name. II, 

323. 

Alukak, in the Sarai country. Long. 85, Lat. 49*55. — On the W 
bank of the Volga between Sarii and Bulir at 15 marches 
from each. The horde of the I'artar prince of Barakah 
advances as far as this, but does not pass beyond. Abulf. 

Nahid? Aral Sea — Aral in Cncy. Uam, i. 419. 

Middle of the lake, the source of the Oxus, . . . — ^This is 

either Sarikpl on the Pamir tableland, the source of the 
northern Oxus which )^ood discovered on 1 2th February 1838, 
or Barl^t Yisin, the source' oF the southern branch, traced 
in 1868 by the Mirzi an employee in the G. T. S. It is 
doubtful which of these two should rank as the chief source 
of the Oxus. 

Bitik? — > Botifio— the imifshhiiid. Enct/. Worn, 5. 675. 

IJ. S.J 

BajnaH> Turkistan, . > I > ^ 

Siqlf b* ‘ . . . <^^avonia. The Saqiib^ j^ Reinaud con* 

•idera to compnarthe cxHintry between the Oxu, and Dnieper. 
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but Norway, Sweden and Finland are included in it by 
I Abulfeda. II, 314. 

' Muthqah^ in the Slav country on the tea, — Ibn Sayd gives 

the Long. 43, Lat. 56*20. This country is also placed by 
Kazwini on the shore of the ocean, but it is probable, as 
Reinaud supposes, that Mcscow is intended, its real position 
being unknown. 

Tabr? 

Kilak? 

Sarikirmsn, Bulghar and Turk country, ‘ . *^Long, 55, 

Lat. 5, east of Akerman, five days* march of .Solghit, Abiilf. 
Sarou or Sari Kirmin is the Tartar name of the old town 
of Kherson, the cradle of Russian Christianity. Its ruins still 
called by the same name, are near Sebastopol. 

, jsbalq, extreme W. of Mauritania — Jabulks and 

Jabulsi are mythical cities placed at opposite sides of the 
' mountain of Kif, which is said to encircle the earth, but 
Jabulks is generally placed at the extreme E. and Jabulsi to 
the W. They are employed in a religious sense to signify 
the first stages of a contemplative life, v. Burhan-i-Qatf or 
VuIler'sJLcx. and Ysqut, aIiK> Tabari Chron., pp. 27, 36^ I. 
Shore of the Ocean, Long. 10, Lat. 34. 

Mari Kirman? —Probably Sari Kirman. 

Sud«q, on the Eu^ine —Long. 56, Lat. 5! A town in 

the Crimea, a rival to Kufa in trade ; oppot^ite Samsun in 
Asia Minor, Abulf. now Novo Shudakt 

Islands of Urdujard? — In some MS. Rudjard. 

Islands of Sudan > ; 

Islands of Quni. . ..... — Probably misscript for Thule. The 
Shetlimds.; 

Nihftnah ? on the Ocean . ; 

Taniah, by sdme said «o be on the Ocean, by others rising above 

the Odean. 

Bor, a city near the regions of darkness. 

Cupola of the earth. Long. 90 . 

Middle of the. pikoumenc, Long. 90 

Middle of the sea of Manus > ..... Already preceded. Perhaps 
Marmora. 

Extreme of the country ot BarqSuyah, lx>ng. 36*20. l-ar. 5120.— 
Brittany or Armorica, according to Reinaud is here intended 
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and Ibn Sayd*8 language reproduces that of the text* 'the 
extreme of the Bretagne country* which he t^Iaces at Long. 
9*Ut, 50 30. 

Mouths of the Tan&nis, Long. 36*55, Lat. 52*50. — Pi^eceded, for 
Tananis, read Tdnah. 

Mouths of Timanish, Long. 37, Lat. 54*1. — Long, dmost illegible. 

It is probably a repetition of the above. 

Locality on the Nia Natis, Long. 37*55, Lat. 55. — Preceded : cor- 
ruption of Mdnitash, (Palus Maeotis). 

Villages called Nablus. Long. 5*45 — Deg. of Long, and 

Lat. illegible. 

Country adjacent to Lesser Britain, Long. 16, Lat. 56. 

Middle of Great Britain, Long, 17*20, Lat. 56. 

Middle of Lesser Britain, Long. 29, Lat. 61. 

Extreme point of Lesser Britain, Long. 29, Lat. 62. 

Islands called Anud^, Long. 29. Lat. 6. — In some MS. Aluh or 
Altvah. 

IslaiKls called. Thule, Long. 20, Lat 63. 

Afam, m the Slav country. Long. 64 

Parts of the Slav country, » 

Uninhabited, 

ExtremesI point of the world ; here all the Zodiacal signs rise and 
' set Lat. 90. 

To FIND THE Distances of Places.’^' 

(P. 48] The loiigitude and latitude of the given places 
are ascertained. The excess difference between each is multi- 

In his XXI Chap, of ihe I ndica, Albiruni refers to several of 
his publications in which the .method of finding the distances has 
been worked out. These are not repeated, but he gives the calcula- 
tion of the desantara, i.c., difference between thq; places according 
to the Hindu method as reported by Alfazari, in his Canon, uizi, 
“Add together the squares of the sines of the latitudes of the t\^o 
pfaces and 4ake the root of tlie sum. I his root is the porlio. 
I'urther square the difference of these two sines and add it to the 
portio. Multiply the sum by 6 and divide the product by 377. 
The quotient is the distance between the two places according to a 
rough calculation. On this Albiruni renv'^/ks. 'This method is found 
in the astronomical books of the Hindus, in conformity with the 
account of Alfazari save in one partict^ar. The here-mentioned 
portiq is the root of the difference between ^the squares of the sines 
of the two tulitudes^ not the sum of tbeiT iquares.*’ 1 do not find 
the meiuipn^cj by Abul FnzI, of this astronomer. 
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plied into itself and the products which are called squares 
(for the square of a number is thst number multiplied 1^ 
itself) are set down and the two squares added together and 
their square root extracted. This root is then multiplied into 
56| Karoh which is the extent of a degree according to the 
moderns, or into 66f which is the degree according to the 
ancients, and the product is the distance of the two places 
from each other. As long as a variation in the extent of 
longitudes and latitudes arises, the excess is multiplied pro- 
portionately and the result ascertained; where the longitudes 
and latitudes afe equal, the rule does not hold good*. This 
distance is calculated on the straight line, but some discre- 
pancy will occur from the curve in direction. Abu Raihin 
Biruni has calculated this approximately and added a fifth of 
the result found. 

Singular Results arising from Accident of Location. 

At the equator all the stars rise and set and the periods 
of both are equal. Night and day are constant in twelve hours 
each, and the movement of the celestial sphere is circular. 
In the first of Aries and Libra the sun is in the zenith and 
cststs two shadows, and at these two periods where the tem- 
perature is equable over the greater part of the oikpemeny, at 
the equator the heat is excessive and the gnomon has no 
shadow. When the sun passes the first of Aries and inclines 
to the north, thp s|^|^w is thrown to the south, and when 
he pas|MM the hrst of Libra and moves southwards, the 
shadow is cast to the north. The year has six seasons. Two 
summers, from the lst° of Aries to the ISth*^ of Taurus, and 
from the 1 st*^ of Libra to the 1 5th° of Scorpio ; two winters, 
from the 1st® of Cancer to the 15th° of Leo, and from the 
1st® of CspriCoih, to the 15th° of Aquarius. At the change 
of the Sun into Cancer, the temperature rises in the climatic 
zones ineHned from the equator, whereas at the equate it is 
the beginning of winter. It has also two springs, from the 
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16th''’ of Leo to the end of Virgo, and from the 16th® of 
Aquarius to the end of Pisces ; and two autumns, frbiri the 
1 6th® -of Taurus to the end of the Gemini and from the 16th 
of Scorpio to the <»id of Sagittarius. Avicenna and i^ome 
learned men maintain that the equator is the most equable 
in temperature of all countries, because the seasons of cold 
and heat follow in close succession and the sun does not 
remain long in the zenith. Fakhr-Razi'^ and another school 
select the fourth climate and say that “although the sun’s 
stay in the zenith is but for a short period ,t bn the other hand 
he is never more remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and 
we observe that in places where the greatest altitude of the 
sun is less than its altitude at the equator, as for instance at 
Khwarizih, where his altitude on the first of Candef is 71® 
which is 5® lower than his altitude at the equator, the people 
are much inconvenienced by the heat, while at the equator 
it is the cold season. But as the altitude there is 3® greater, 

* it follows that the winter of the equator should be hotter than 
the sumnier of Khwarizm; what then would its summer be? 
And the colour and appearance of the Ethiopians who are 
4 iear the zone of the equator support this view.” The parti- 
sans of each school maintain their several opinions at con- 
siderable length. The true resolution is this, that equability 
in the sense of* approximate similiurity of conditions is more 
apparent at the equat(»r, and great heat on account of this 
assimilation, is to a certain extent unfelt, because the s^sa- 
tions ciaused by physical impressions succeeding each bther 
' rapidly have less force, while sensations directly antsgonistic 
are more perceptible though disregarded in view of the 
equality in the constant proportions of heat and cold. In the' 
lu»t mentioned sense, therefore, Avfcehna is correct, while in 

'’’vAbu B«kr, .Cncu, /stem, iii. , . Muhampnad 

Ibn Zakariyyi mt (Usi is known in ^ Schools or Medicine of the 
ndddte njM as RasIs. ^iBkei 6r ’Rhiiaa,' b. 864, d.' 925 A.D.; as 
disrinfuiabfd in PhUosoidry*^ Chonialiiy and Aatr<Mtotny<si 9 in Msdi- 

‘ ■ .! - , r, ,, / .. 
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the latter, dke opuiion of Ar Rfcd is tenable. Every place 
which has not die equinoctial and its pole directly in the 
zenith is accounted among climatic zones inclined from the 
equator, and these are specially differentiated in five clcMses. 
The first is in a latitude less than the greatest declination of 
the Sun ftom the ecpiator : the latitude of the second is equal 
to the greatest declination : that of the third is greater than 
the declination but less than its complement meaatved from 
the equator : that of the fourth is equal to the complement : 
that of the fifth is grater than the complement but less than 
90°. In the first, the sun is twice in the zenith, from the Ist 
of Aries to Cancer and from the Ist of Cancer to Libra and 
casts here also two shadows. In the second he is only once 
in the zenith, in Cancer. Here and in the remaining zones 
where the sun does not culminate, the shadow is thrown to 
the north. At the- spot where the pole of the equinoctial is 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of the 
celestial sphere is like a mill. The year there forms a 
nycth«neron as has already been explained. There is no 
doubt that the fabled darkness'^ which is the tradition of the 
vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
east, west, north and south are not hare distinguishable. 

S<»ne divide the mhpemeny into three parts. The first is 
from the equat<w to a position the latitude of which is equal 
to the greatest declination of the sun from the equator. 
The inhabitants of this region are called Sudan (blacks), 
because the sun sktoing directly above them, they are coloured 
by its rays and their hair is curly. Those who dwell 
proximate to the equator are called Zlingis.* They are 

En'ey. lalam, ii. 662. under al-Khadir. It U here that eastern 
fable locates the fountain of the water of life, which the mythical 
l>rophet, saint, or bard al Khidr is said to have discovered and 
tasM. and received his immortality. 

''"The inhabitants of Z^snguebar. including the “Zingis” of 
Ptolemy near the entrance Of the Red Sea and a large portion of 
inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 
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absolutely^ Uack and scarce resemble human beings. Those 
who live near the region of the greatest declination, are less 
swarthy and being of moderate stature and equable disposi- 
tion are more of a class with the natives of Hindustan, and 
Yemen and smne of the Mauritanian Arabs. The second is 
the region of which the latitude extends from the greatest 
declination to a quarter parallel with the Great Bear.^ The 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the sun 
does not shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never 
far removed, their bodies are fashioned in a naturally-adjusted 
meem, as the Chinese, the Turks, and the people of KhurSsin, 
Iraq, Persia and Syria. Of this race, those who dwell nearest 
to the south have a subtler^ intellect because they are nearer 
the zodiac and the orbits of ^ihe five planets, while those are 
of a more powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west. 
Proximity to the east produces a softness of frrune and by such 
as these great deeds are never accomplished. The third regt^m 
is parallel with the orbit of the Great Bear such as the country 
of the Sclavonians and Russians, and as it is distant from the 
Zodiac and little affected by the heat of the sun, the cold 
impels to hardihood, moisture is predominant, and natural 
living products do not mature. Their colour is fair, their 
hair red and worn long, their bodies sleek, their temper fierce 
and their disposition inclined to evil. Hermes,^' the most 

According to the Vishnu Dhamta, the orbit of the Great 
Bear lies under the pole : undei it the orbit of Saturn : then that of 
Jupiter : next. Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury and the Moon. They 
rotate towards the east like a mill in a uniform motion peculiar 
fo each star, some moving rapidly, others slowly. Albiruni criticises 
this statement with his usual intelligence. See Indica, Chap. XXVII, 
Sachau, p. 268. 

" The Hermetic books are said by Fabricius to be the forgeries 
of n jc:w or of a' semi-Platonic senti-Christiart writer of about the 
2nd i-entury after Christ. Hermes TriMpSl^U| himself is a fiction 
of the Neo Platonists and was the bf the Oriental and 

Hellenic philosophies. He was the soppoabd ’mystic atithor of all 
knowledge and the auiltor, on, >ha authority of Manetho, of 36,525 
books, rlis principal works publulhed under this name are given 
in the Class. Diet, of Dr. W. Smith. 
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celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven parts 
analogous with the seven si^ores, one within the other. The 
first towards the south is the continent of India : the second, 
Arabia, Yemen, and Abyssinia: the third, Eg}'pt, Syria and 
Mauritania: the fourth, Persia: the fifth, the Greeks, 
Sclavonians, Franks: the sixth, the Turks and the Khazars : 
the seventh, China, Khotan and Tibbet. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable 
globe into three lots. The southern he gave to Ham, and this 
is the country of [50] the blacks and the Arabs : the northern 
to Japhet, where the fair-skinned, ruddy faced races dwell : 
the middle portion was assigned to Shem, inhabited by the 
wheat-coloured people. Feridun divided the breadth of his 
dominions into three parts; the eastern he g 9 ve to Tur: the 
western to Salm and the intermediate tract to Iraj. Some of 
the Greeks have miade two sections of the habitable earth 
latitudinally from Egypt. The eastern they call Asia, the 
western which is the Mediterranean Sea, they subdivide into 
two, that on the south being named Libya, the country of 
the negroes, and that on the north Europe* where dwell the 
white and ruddy-complexioned races. Bisecting Asia from 
the angle between the east and north transversely in a 
southerly direction, they divide it into two segments, of which 
the inner is the less and the outer the greater. The middle is 
called Asia Minor and comprises the country of Ir&n, Hijiz, 
Yemen and KhtuAsin. The outer is Asia Major, comprising 
China," India and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers 

■** This tripartite division into Europe Asia and Libya, wm 
unknown to Homer, and the earliest allusions to it are found in 
the writers of the Isl half of the 5th century B.C., viz., Aeschylus 
and Pindar and. the logopraphers Hecatseus and Phere-ydes; v. 
Art Asia, Smith C. D. Herodotus discusses it in Melpomene (42) 
with some wonder at the character of the division. 

'* This partition into A. Major and A. Minor .as not made, 
aoeprding to a winter in the Cl. Die, till the 4th cen.’iry our em. 
Asia Major (A. y megaly) was of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginarjl line drawn from the Euxine at 
Trelnxond to the Gulf of Issus and the Mediterranean. It in- 

16 
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partition th^ habitable earth into a diagram of nine parte, oit., 
the south (dahkhin) the Arabian country; the north {uUar), 
that of the Turks; the east, (purah), China; the west. 
(pachctdm), Egypt and Barbary; the northreast (isSn), Khata 
and Khotan; the north-west (hiyab), the Greeks and Franks; 
the south-west (nairit) the TOuntry of the Copts and Berbers, 
Africa and Spain. The middle country was called Madhya- 
desa,** But this account is not found in this order in any 
Sanskrit work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this country. 

The Scale of Notation. 

Units up to 9 Ekam. 

10: ., 100 Dasa. 

100 ,. 1000 Sata. 

1.000 ,, &c Sahasra. 

10.000 „ &c Ayuta. 

100.000 Laksh vulg. lakh 

l,d00,(^ Prayuta. 

10.000. 000 Kpti, vulgi Kror. 

100.000. 000 Arbuda, 

1511 l.OOO.OOapOO Abja. 

1 0.000. 000 »0(X) Kharba. 

100.000. 000;000 .., ... Nikharba. 

1.000. 000.000.000 ... Mahapadma; 

10.000. 000.0TO,00O ... Sanku. 

100.000. 000.000.000 ... Jaladhi. 

1.000. 000.000.000.000 • ... Madhya. 

10.000. 000.000.000.000 . . Antya. 

100.000. 000.000.000.000 ... parardha. 

eluded Sannatia Aaiatica, with all the Scythian tribes to the E., 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Armenta, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Mef»- 
potamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Persia, Ariana, Hyrcania, 
Margiana, Bactriana, Soisdiaila, Indian China. Asia Minor (A. y 
mikra Anatolia) was the peninsula 9 ^ extreme W. of Asia, 
bounded by the Euxine, iXgean ae#^ Mediterranean. 

Me has omitted the S. E. ^ will be found in 

Aibinini's /nd/ce/Ot' XXXIX, 262rSachau, with the authonties. 
Abut Fad V iU-digsitiiid- khowied^ heaped up indisctifninately 
Without order or method and without heed or c cmsciousness of> the 
worthlessness of iOiWi 6 eh of ft. ^ ^ 
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The Brahmans have not more than eighteen places of 
notation, the first being units, Elifltn, and the rest proceeding 
by multiples of ten. All above units have A separate designa* 
tion as above noted, thus differing firom the Greek compounds 
of notation. An intervening number of thiA scaile, for. instance, 

. fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and [52] 
twelve, in the third place, and so on.* And further by the 
, addition of eleven places to the eighteen, they reckon up 
to twenty-nine places and employing the ierma of six of the 
series, the remainder are suffixed as compounds, as will be 
seen from what follows. Thus : Tens, hunc^eds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors ; krors tens, hundjreds, thousatfds, 
tens of thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, kroiS of krors ; krors 
of. krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands^ 
nineteen places from the unit's place, and this illustrates the 
foregoing description. Krors or krors tens of thousands is 
1 ,000,000.000,000,000,000, up to nine tens of thousands of 
krors of krors, and in a descending scale, nine thousand krors 
of krors and nine hundred so on to nine. Again, krors of krorr 
Inkhs, tens of krors of krors of lakhs, krors of krors of krors | 
' krors of krors of krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors of krors of 
krors,* which series proceeds in the manner above given 

The Greeks have their scale of notation from one t|> 
nine, and the r^urring ternary series they call a cycle. Thrjs 
from one to nine are units, from ten to ninety, tens, and hoia 
one hundred to nine hundred, hundreds. This ia termed tile 
first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand are units bf 

Read the 1 6th Chapter of Albiruhi's India in eennection vAth 
this reckoning. He says some maintain a 19th ordw called Bhwri. 
According to others the limit of reckoning is koti and starting from 
koti the succession would be koti, tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. 
Sachau has inadvertently reversed this order. Albiruni adds ^at 
DeUa taheura, and Dasa lakaha are used for the 5th and 7th orders 
' respectively, as the terms Ayuta and Prayuta .are rarely empfoydd. 

'* IO,OCO,000,(3iX),COO.COO, 000,000,000.000. Twenty-nine plfcei 
from the units. 
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thousands, from ten thousand to ninety thousand are tens ot 
thousands, and from one hundred thousand to nine hundred 
thousand are hundreds of thousands. This they call the 
second cycle. And thus at the end of each c^le the word 
"thousands’* is added, as for instance, the third cycle begins 
with units of thousands of thousands, t.e., a . thousand ' 
thousand, followed by tens of thousands of thousands, i.e., 
ten thorisand thousand up to ninety thousand thou,sand. Next 
follows hundreds of thousands of thousands, i.e., a hundred I 
thousand thousand. The beginning of the fourth cycle is units 
of thousands of. thousands of thousands, and so on throughout 
the remainder of the series. The designations in all are but ' 
three, viz., tens, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said 
in ancient books of this system being borrowed from the 
Greelcs, the version above given certainly does not support it. 

The QOarters of ihe Globe. 

The Hindus term a quarter disa and edso dig and of these 
th^ reckon ten. Each of them they consider to be under a 
tufelelry spirit whom they name Dig-psla as will app>ear in 
th^ following table ; — 


[53] Sanskrit name 
of quarter. 


English. 



Purva y. East ' Indra. 

Agni i.. ' South-east ... Agni. 

£)akshina ... South ... Yams. 

Nairrita ... South-west ... Nairrita. 

Paschima ... West ... Varuha. 

VSyaviya ... North-west ... Vayu. 

Uttara .... North Kuvera. 

Isina ... I’North^ast ' Vi. ' Issna. 

Urddhva ... Above Brahma. 

Adhah ... BeTow Naya. 

'' Indra ik the Indian Jupiteri in Sansk. Duaush-pitar, or that 
one among the many Jupiters which peraoniiied the nrmament. 
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[54] Some assign a quarter to the mteival between the 
upper and lower regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent 
of this is Rudra. ^ 


Agni is the god of Fire, and one of the most ancient objects of 
Hindu worship who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt. Yama in the 
Vecfds is the god df the dead with whom the departed spirits dwell. 
The S. W. regent is a ddrnon or R^kshasa. Varuna is one of the 
oldest vedic deities, andfjike its derivative Ovranos a personification 
of the all-encompassing sky. 'Flie name also designates one of the 
lunar mansions. The god of the air, the Hindu Eolus is represented 
by Vayu and is associated in the I'eJas with Ihdra, riding in the 
same car. Kuvera, as living in the shades and being the god of 
wealth, unites the characteristics of Pluto and Plutus. Isana is a 
name of Siva or of one of his manifestations. TTie serpont-wor- 
shipping Nagas may boaajf of their connection with or desconl fronn , 
this regent of the nether world. HidRiiigs. Ency dopes cUa of 
xi. 560, xii. 602—610 and A'a6donnell^nd B. Keith's Index, 

IJ.S.J ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

This subject cannpt be altogethef omitted and shall be 
cursorily touched upoti. In whdt relates to man, somewhat 
has already been set down. In distinguishing the finer shades 
observable in the measure of divergence in the dispositions of 
men in this region of the globe, investigation points to little 
discovery. Judges of character, generally, when considering 
the Hindu people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of 
them is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. 
One, from the eminence of his virtues will be beyond price ; 
another will be dear at the basest coin. If regarded with the 
eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout of this country are 
unlike the seekers of God in other lands and in warring with 
interior spiritual foes that wear the guise of friends, they are 
rarely to be matched. Their knowledge of aifairs, capacity 
in execution, recklessness of valour, fidelity, especially in 
times of difficulty, their devoted attachment and disinterested 
ser^ce, and other eminent good qualities are beyond measure 
great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless spirits, 
devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will ntt 
to the shedding of bloqd, and marvellous are the tales told' of 
these ravening fiends ki the guise of angels. 

The Hindu |>kilo8opkers reckon four slates of auspicioas> 
ness which they term vcrna.* I. Brahfnana, Kshatriya 
vulgarly, Khatri. 3. Vaisya, vulgarly Bats. 4. Sudra, vul> 
garly sudra. Other than these are termed Ml/echchha. At 
the creation of the world the first of these glasses was pro- 

' The term in its primitive meaning sigiufiM 'colour', the Aryans 
from the north priding themselves on theiitli^^%ornplcxiot’t, in coiHra- 
distinctiotv to t'le ‘Unek skin’ typical of the ihdiKcnous r^ccs. The 
term tubseciuently was allied to cnSle;.'— Hnstiiijis; Enci/cfoptct/io, 
iii. 230-239. .Muir’s San$k Texts, i.. and I'er/ic (under I'arna.) 
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duoed horn the mouth of Btahma, a brief account of whom 
haa alrea<fy been given: the second, from hi* arms; the 
third, from his thigh and the fourth from his feet; the fifth 
from the cow KSmadhenu,^ dte name of Mlechcha being 
emidoyed to designate dkem. 

The Brahmans have six recognised duties/ 1. The 
study of the Vedas and other Sdenoes. 2. The ininruction 
of others (in the sacred texts).! 3. The performance of the 
Jag, that is oblation of mwiw and kind' to the Devatas. 

4. Inciting others to the same. 3 , Giving presents. 6 . Receiv- 
ing presents. 

Of these six the Ksiuibriya must perform three, I . Perus- 
ing the holy texts. 2. The perfnrmance of the Jag. 3. Giving 
{Mresents. Further diey must, I. minister to Brahmans. 
2. Gmtrol the administiadon of worldly government and 
recttve the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 4. Exact 
fines for delinquency and observe adeqtiate measure therein. 

5. I\inish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and 
duty expend it. 7. Supervise the management of eleidmnts, 
horses, and cattle and the functions of ministerial subordi- 
nates. 8. Levy war on dueoccadon. 9. Never ask an alms. 
10. Favour the meritorious and the like. 

[55] The Vaisya almost must perform the same thrM 
duties of the Brahman, and in addition must occupy himself 
in: I. Service. 2. Agriculture. 3. Trade. 4. The care of 
cattle. 5. The Carrying of loads. 

Frcmi birth to die time of investiture with the sacred 
thread, these ten dude* may be performed by all the thre« 
castes above-mentioned. 

The Sudra is incapable of any other privilege than to 
serve these three castes,’ wear their cast-off garments and eat 

* The Banter of denree,* said to have been produced at the 
churning or die ocean, belondng to the sage Vasishtha. Called also 
Ksma-duh, Savali and Surabhi. Dowson. 

* See these duties in the fnsfftttfes of Mana, I, 88. and 0.. p. 12. 
Burnell's Trdtis. 
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their leavings. He may be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith 
carpenter, and trade in salt, honey, milk, butter-milk, ckurified 
butter and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond the pale 
of religion, like infidels, Jews and the like. By the inter- 
marriages of these, sixteen other classes are formed. The 
son of Brahman parents is acknowledged as a Brahman. If 
the mother be a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahman) 
the progeny is called Afurd/iauasi^f a. If the mother be a 
Vaisya, the son is named Ambastha* and if a Sudra girl, 
Nishada. If the father and mother are both Kshatriya, the 
progeny is Kshatriya. If the mother be a Brahman, (and the 
father a Kshatriya) the son is called Suta. If the -mother be 
a Vaisya, the son is Mahiaya. If the mother be a Sudra, the 
progeny is Ugra. If both parents be Vaisya, the progeny is 
Vaisya If th<e mother be a Brahman, (which is illicit) the 
progeny is Vaideha but if she be a Kshatriya, which also is 
regarded as improper, he is Magadha. From the Vaisya by 
a Sudra mother is produced a Karana. When both parents 
are Sudra, the progeny is Sudra. If the mother be a Brahman, 
the progeny is Chandala. If she be a Kshatriya, it is called 
Chaita.^ From a Sudra by' a Vaisya girl is produced the 
Ayogava. 

In the same way still further ramifications are formed, 
each with different customs and modes of worship and each 
with infinite distinctions of haUtation, profession, and rank of 
ancestry that defy computation. 

* These names and many other variations of the progeny of 
inter-marriages will be found in the tenth chapter of the !nsiituten 
of Man'u. The management of horses and driving wagons, is therein 
said to be the occupation of Sutas» the practice of medicine that of 
Ambasthas; attendance on women, that of Vaidehahas: trade that 
of Magadhas; killing fish that of Nishadas; carpentry of Ayo^avas. 
Catching and killing animals that live hi is the occupation of 

Ksattars, Ugra^, and Pukkasas. Vf ? ^ 

^ According to Burnelh (X, 306 ) tfrtf term is Ksattar. Sir W 
Jones wtitei C^hattriv Mtih Texts, I. 174). Kshattri. 
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The Brahmans, in regard to Ae study of the VeAiA, ,are 
ol four classes, and each occupies himself vdA Ae, perusal 
of a special sacred work.' There axe twenty ways of reading 
the Rigoeda; Yajuroeda has eighty'sU: Ae Samavedm 
one Aousand, and Ae AthearcaDeda, five, and Aeir several 
disciples fall into distinct categories. There may ^ also ten 
distinctions of Brahmans, accbrAng to their occupations. 
1, Deva. 2. Muni. 3. [56] Dvi-ja. 4. Riji. 5. Vaisya, 
6. SuAa. 7. Bidalaka. 8. Pasu. 9. Mlechchha. 10. Chan> 
dala. 

The first named perform the HonY for themselves, not 
for others,, and give presents, but do npt receive them, and 
learn, but do not teach. The second perform Ae Horn for 
others as well as for Aemselves end receive gifts and teach. 
The third class have twehm distinctive notes, — Fhe six afore- 
said and 7. Meekness^ 8u Restraint of Ac five senses from 
things unlawful. 9. Unshrinking fr(xn austerities. 10. Attach- 
ment to the precepts of Ae Vedasv 1 1 . Taking no life. 

1 2. Attributing the pmiiies<s.in of nothing to Aemselves. 
The fourth class perform Ae same offices as the Kshatriya. 
The fifth, those of the Vaisya. The sixth, these of the 
3udre. The seventh class have Ae characteristic of cats,' 

* According to Albiruni, VySsa divided the Veda into the fbnr 
parts named below, and to each of his four pupils, he taught a 
separate Veda" to be learnt by heart. They are enumerated in the 
same order as the four parts of the Veda : Paila Vaisampiyana, 
Jaimini, Sumantu. 

’ This oblation consistt in casting clarifi^ butter, etc., into the 
sacred fire as an offering' to Ae gods, with invocations and prayers 
according to the object of sacrime. 

The Aree castes of Ae Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya, were 
called, doi-ja, twice.born. from their title to investiture* with the 
sacred thread which literally constitutes Ae second birth, but the 
term is particularly applied to As Brahmaiis, who maintain that 
their caste alone renjains, Ae other three, having been lost or 
depaded and it is generally accepted that the pure Kshatriya or 
Vaisya docs not now exist. The intercourse and inter-mnrriagc of 
various castes have produced the mixed castes called vj^rna- 
Sankara, See DoWson, j'> ' 

‘ The' Ridulrtka, from Sansk. 

17 
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go from door to door and mix with high and low. The 
eighth, like brutes’ know not good from evil. The ninth 
follow the practices of the Mlechchhas 0)arbarians or non- 
Aryans), tind the tenth' are low outcasts and eat carrion. 

The Kshatriya form two races, the Surajhanti (Solar 
dynMty) and the Somahanai (Lunar dynasty). The first 
mentioned are desceiidants of the Sim. It is said that by 
the volition of Brahma, Marichf^ was created who begot 
Kasyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivasvin or Surya) 
sprung. From him was produced Vaivaswata from whose 
nose IliahwSl^u came forth by a sneeze and from him the 
succeeding generations proceeded. Three princes of this race 
ruled the world and extended their dominion over the seven 
climes. These were Raja Sageura," Raja Khatwanga, and 
Raja Raghu. 

I'he second race is descended from the Moon. From 
Brahma was bom AM, from whose right eye came f(»th the 
Moon (Soma) who begot Mercury (Budha) and from him pro- 
ceeded the succeeding generations. Two princes of this race 
held universal sway, namely. Raja Yudhiathira and RSia 
SHaniko- There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished 
and twelve are of considerable importance. At die present 
day, no trace of the true Kshatriya exists. Smne of their 
descendants, abandoning the profession of arms, have taken 

* The Pa«u from Sansk. 

Abut Fazl’s names and transliterations are incorrect. 1 
substitute the true readings of the names as far as I am able to 
discover them. 

“Notices of these three legends^ princes will be found in 
Dowson. After Raghu the line practically loses its ori^al name 
of the .’'iuraibansi and is known as Raghubansi or Raghu-bansa from 
whom Raipa Chandra descended and apic the Raghu- vansa 

in 19 cantos was sUng by KilidSsa. Safl^iiWas a king of Ayodhyl 
nnd his wife Suihati delivered of a goura^ containing 60,000 seeds 
which becahie Mbryos and grew. The aiucious father placed them 
on milk but afterwards provided each with a nurse and at ten 
months* old th6y were ail able to run about. 
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to other occupations and this class is known to the world by 
this name. Another body of them adopting the sword as 
their calling are designated Rajputs » and are divided into 
thousEUids of septs. 1 record the names of a few qf the most 
renowned, that are now in His Majesty's service. 

[57] 1. The Rathor; there are several tribes of this 
clan in service. They number sixty thousand cavalry and 
two hundred thousand infantry. 2. The Chauhan are divided 
into several branches, oiz., Sungira, Khichi, Deora, H^da, 
and Narban.'* The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Panwir. 
In ancient times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in 
Hindustan, and it numliered many clansmen. At the present 
time their force consists of twelve thousand cavalry and sixty 
thousand foot. 4. The Jidon. Fifty'thousand cavalry and 
two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bh&ti. 6. J&rejah. 7. Januhah, 
to which clan the KhSnzSdahs of Mewat belong. 7. Gehlot. 
Twenty thousand cavalry and three hundred thousand foot. 
8. Sesodia. 9. Chandriwat. 10. The KachhwShah, who are 
celebrated among the Rijputs, and number twenty thousand 
cavaJry, and one hundred thousand infantry. 1 1 . Tire 
Solankhi. ' Thirty thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 12. Parihara. 13. Tonwar, for a time the 
sovereignty of this coimtry rested in this tribe. They number 
ten thousand horse and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Bad> 
gujar. Ten thousand horse, and forty thousand foot. Each 
of these tribes claim an ancestry traced back to hundreds of 
thousands of years, a source of splendid pride to the intelli- 
gent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of 
an idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaisya and the Sudra are in the same way divided 
into numerous branches. For instance, there is one caste of 

Sherting gives the names of twenty-four branches, I, Chap. V 
The deeds of many of these famous dans are preserved by Tort 
in his RSjaaihdn. 
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the Vai^as called Banil^, more commonly termed BaniyH, 
(grain-merchant). ,The Persians name them Bakkdl and ci 
these there are eighty-four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning 
jugglers, [56] wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of 
such sleight of hand, performing such extraordinary feats 
that itot the vulgar alone, but the acutest minds aure deceived 
into a belief in tbeir miraculous powers. For instance, one 
of them will say in broad day-light to one of thi spectators: 
,*‘I have just returned from heaven, and having there . been 
assured of your honour and probity, 1 entrust my wife to 
your care.’* Then placing her in his charge, he takes a coil 
of rope of untanned hide, one end of which he holds in his 
hand, and flings the coil to such a height that the other end 
becomes invisible. By means of this he mounts up and is 
lost to sight. After a little time his limbs one after the other 
come falling from above, upon which the woman, after their 
Rational rite, bums herself in presence of the spectators and 
is consumed to ashes. In a brief space of time, the man him- 
self realgars and claims his charge. I'he sp>ectators relate 
to him what has happened which he affects to disbelieve, and 
hastening to the house of. the person to whom he had 
entrusted her, calls to his wife from the door. She comes 
f<^th, giving thanks for his safety, and leaves the spectators 
in bewilderment. Again he will cut a nuui up into forty 
pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at his 
summons, the man will appear unhurt and answer for hu 
rpality.'V 

‘’ Similar performances’ ‘ aire described by Ibh Batutab who 
witnessed them at an entertai^ent of the Viceroy, of Khansa 
(Kinsay of Polo). Another witness to, ajniilar feats, is Edward 
hlelton, an An^-Duteh travellcfr‘who #aa ' present at a tike scene 
in Batavia jtn 16/0. where tht^mha. that caught 

up and cast into a basket. The last fra^ntw was the head and no 
sooner h^ it touched the grourid than the man who had gathered 
Up dte limbe into the' lwnter.'' ' titfn<ed them 6H out tbpey /turvy 
Meltoif contfnues os foUowS : stfiightway we afiw with these 
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Or, he will place some grains o( mustard seed in the 
palm of his hand, and by some incantation, will make it 
straight way shoots and bear leaves end fruit. In the same 
way th^ will produce mangoes and melons out of season. In 
short, the marvels of their sorceries, and snake-chiumaling and 
the like, are beyond expression. 

Languages. 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many are the 
dialects that are spr^cen, and the divmity of those that do 
not exclude a common inter'intelligibility are inntunerable. 
Those forms of speech that are not understood one of another, 
are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, MultSn, Marwir, Gujarit, 
Telinganah, Marhatta, Karrtatik, Sind, AfghSn of Sh&l j[be> 
tween Sind, Kabul, and Qandahir), Beluchistin, and 
Kashmir. 


Fauna. 

A summary description of the noblest of the animal 
creation having been given, I proceed to notice the lower types 
of animal life. 

The Ban-m&nus is an animal like a behoon, dark in 
colour, and in stature and face -resembling a human being and 

eyes, all those limbs creep together again, and in short, form a 
whole man who at once could stand and m just as before without 
showing the least damage. Never in my life was I so astonished as 
when 1 beheld this wonderful performance and I doubted now no 
longer that these misittijed men did it by ^ help of the Devil.” 
The Memous.pf the Emperor jidtlnmr furnish furuier testimony of 
similar performances by seven jugglers from Ben^. In one teat, 
a man is severed limb from limb and decapitated and reproduced 
from under a sheet. In the other the Emperor save, ‘They produced 
a chain 5Q cubits in length and threw one end of it towards the 
sky where it remained as if fastened to some thing in the air. A 
dag was brou||^t forward and being pla<^ at the lower extremity 
of the chun. immediately ran up and dijM4?peared in the air. In 
the sfme manner, a hog. a panther, a lion and a tiger were sueces> 
siyely sent ub' attdr-all equals ^sappewed; Af last' they took down 
the wain and put it into a bag. no one discovering in What w^y the 
different animals were made to vanish. YuleV Mareo reto. 
(Ed. 1871). p. 261. 
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walks on two (eet. Although it has no tail, its body is slightly 
covered with hair. One of these was brought to His Majesty 
frcHn Bengal which performed the most astonishing antics. 
Elephants, lions,’^ leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, wcdves 
and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hyaenas, 
jackals, foxes, otters, cats, white and tawny and even Winged 
that will fly for a short distance, and other kinds animals 
are numerous. Sardul is the name of an animal smaller than 
a dog but preys upon lions and other wild beasts. Through 
the encouragement of His Majesty, th4 breed of hrarses is as 
fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceres is a stupen- 
dous creature. He is twice the rize^'of a buffalo and much 
resembles a horse in armour. His feet and hoofs are like 
those of an elephant, and his tail similar to a buflalo’s, and 
he has a pastem-joint like a horse. On the point of his snout 
he carries a single horn and his hide is so thick that an arrow 
will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and the 
like are made, and he is bold enough to charge a man on 
hors^Mck. The black antelope, has two long horns and for 
beauty and swiftness is unrivalled among his kind, lire 
di^, from which the musk is taken, is larger thrui the fox, 
and his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and protuberances 
in place of horns. They are common in the northern moun- 
tuns. The Yik approximates to the domestic cow but of its 


** Lions are mentioned, according to Lassen, in the oldest Indian 
writings. They have now nearly disappeared, as they have frdm 
Perua, Syria, Asia Minor and Macedonia. Alexander found them 
in die Estrtem Pan jab. Lassen/supposes the tiger to have advanced 
as the lion disanieared. The Indian hounds were famous and a 
Babylonian satrap had so maiw that four villages were specially 
taxed for their maintenance. They were considered worthy to be 
presented to Alexander the Great by king Sopeithes. See Lassen’s 
note on this. 


The winged eat is probably the ^tNr ttltdrrel which Mr. Rout- 
ledge infonns me il( (^IM by the naUvee^utW bilU. 

Sordid in 3snd(|^ siipufies . a. tiger^^ but here is p^haps meant 
fome species of wild d*^ w)|ich iii packs of 6 or 7 will hunt down 
the 'iieteeil; game.. ' 
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tail is made the IcUtis'* or (ringed taaael, and- tiAany th<^ joio 
together. There is also the civet cat. 

The SharaJ^'^ is an astonishing talker, and listeners would 
not distinguish its tones from human speech. 

The Mynah” is twice the size of the wUh glossy 

black plumage, but with the bill, wattles and tail-coverts 
yellow. It imitates the human voice and speaks with great 
distinctness. 

Parrots are of dfferent colours, red, white and green and 
talk like human beings. At the present ti^, under His 
Majesty’s patronage, animals of all kinds from Persia, 
Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game or other, have been 
brought together to the wonderment of beholders. 

The Koel” is like a mynah, jet black with crimscm irides 
and a long tail. Romance sings of its loves as of those of 
the bulbul. 

The Papiha,” is smaller than the Koel, with a shorter 
and slenderer tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full 
song in the beginning of the rainy season and has a peculiar 

See Vol. II. p. 1 72, n. 2, VuUer distinctly (Lexicon) names 
the GSo KutSs as the Yik Tibetanas or Bos grunniens. 

In Sansk. Shdrika, Hind. ShSrik, SSril( or SHrak- In Bengal 
the word is written and pronounced and applied to the com- 
mon Mynah, the Acridotheres tristis. which is occasionally a fine 
talker. 

Eulabes intermedia, Jerdon. The Nepal HUI Mynah, found 
also in Assam, and about the Chittagong tracts, more or' with 
these characteristics. There are various species not easily distin- 
guished by* the inexpert. 

Eudynamys Orientalis, jerdon. 'The Cueuhis according to 
Linnaeus. It is weH-ltixoWn throughout India. Its name is from its 
cry of koA’koil which increases in volume of sound as it goes on. 
The female lays its eggs in the nest of the common crow, generally 
only one and sometimes destroys the eggs of the crow at the time 
of depositing her own. The crows appear to be aware of the fact 
when too late and often pursue these cuckoos with great hiiy. 

Coccystes Melanoleucos, jerdon. The piedchested cuckoo. 
It is foutwl aU over India, and is above of a uniform black sridt a 
greenish gloss, jerdon unromantically describes it as very noisy 
with a high pitched metallic note, which wpuld appear hwh^ 
calculated to reopen any old wounds or catise a frewi one. u is 
best known in Hindu poetry under the name of Chttok’ 
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note aiid its plaintive strain is heard <^enest at night, and 
makes love's unhealed wounds bleed anew. . It is from 
its note that the Word piu is taken, which in Hindi signifies 
‘beloved.’ 

The HsriP^ has green plumage with a white bill and 
crimson irides, smaller than the ordinary pigeon. It never 
settles upon the ground and when it alights to drink, it carries 
with it a twig which it keeps beneath its feet till its thirst 
is quenched. 

The Baya^^ is like a wild sparrow but ydlow. It is 
extremely intelligent, obedient and docile. It will take small 
coiiis from the hand and bi^ng them to its master and will 
come to a call from a long distance. Its nests are so in> 
geniously constructed as to defy the/ rivalry of clever artificers. 

The astonishing feats which the animals of this country 
can perform and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond 
the power of my inexperience to describe. Former romancers 
have related stories in abuhdaiice of their extraordinary 
characteristics, but the writer of this work mentions nothing 
that he has not himself seen or heard firom accurate observers. 

« 1 write of things vrithin my Icen, 

Nor tell a twice-told tale again. 

** Also the Grocopus P^nicoptenis, or Bengal Green 

HgeOn, (Jerdon). The text is^ evidently in error, omitting the 
negative before the wprd ‘settles’, which stultifies the sense of what 
fo^ws. 

** Ploceus bsys or common weaver-bird. Its . long retort- 
shap^.nest is a familiar sight in India, Jerdon says that it can 
be- tsiut^t’ to ptck up rings or sti^ like articles dropped down a 
well orcai^ a note on a given sunal. Mr. Blyth has seen it fire 
off a nuhiattue cannon and apply the match five or six times before 
the pqwdor iSputed, which it nnali^ did with a;reimrt loud enough 
to frij^ten alrthe crows in die neighbourho^, while the little bird 
remained inched oh the gun without moving. In their breeding 
plunu^, the old thales have Ae crown qf fthe head yellow, the 
rest of ]^e t^per 'pkih|ta||» witfi dke vriagi».;fbd tail, dull brown, 
edked i^e.futyoiw.lirown,: the bnssat la bright yellow,, but 
ia the ybyh^. iVStf ; dw femalbs and tlm males m 

Winter dresi want^ head, |the crown being brown 

with dark ^ilieiJcs, 
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Weights and Measures. 

Measures.’* 

6 Atoms » I MaricM. 

6 Mariehi ^ I Khardal, (Brassica nigra). 

3 Khardal » 1 Sarshaj, (Brassica juncea). 

8 Sarshaj =» 1 Barley com. 

A Barley corns = 1 Surkh (Ahrus precatorius). 

6 Surk,h =« 1 Mashah. 

A M&shah' = I T&nk. 

2 TSnl^ == I Kaul. 

2 Kaul — I Tolchah. 

2 Tolchah = 1 5u^tf. 

[60] 2 SukH = 1 Pal. 

2 Pal = Palm of the hand. 

2 Palms " 1 Anjali, (two hands joined with the 

[palms hollowed. 

2 Anjali -■ I Monika. 

2 Manika = I Prasiha. 

A Prasiha — I Adhaka. 

A Adhaka = 1 Drona. 

2 Drona “ 1 Surpa. 

2 Surpa = I Khiri. 

The Khari of the present dby is three times this measure. 

•* See Vol. 1, p. 1^, n. andp. 36, for some of these measures 
and the weii^lits that fpljpw. The 15th Chapter of Albiruni deals 
widt the metrology of the Hindus and may be compared with these 
measures. I append, a very valuable note by Dr. Prain, Curator 
of the Herbarium, Royal Botanical Gardens. Calcutta, on the 
distinction between the kinds of mustard called ‘Khardal* and 
‘Sarahaf’ in the text and which remarkably confirms by actual 
experiment dre accuracy of the weiahts. To I3r. King, the distin- 
SEuished Superinteitdent of the Gardens, to whom I have .already 
expressed my many obligations in the 2nd Vol. of the work, 1 am 
again indebted for the learned co-operation of Dr. Prain. 

“KlM^al** and “Sanhaf“ Sire both names that are applied 
to Black^stard (Brassica nigra). 

The roftner name is, fVatt sa^, (in Diet. Eeon. Prod. I, 521) 

18 
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jEWEULER*s Weights, 

These are based on the TSnk and the Surkh. A Tink 
is equal to twenty-four Surkh, and the ordinary Mi^kal is two 
Surkh more. The Surl^h is divided into twenty plarts* each 
part being termed a hiiwah. Formerly two and a h^lf biswah 
were reckoned to one rice^-grain, hxft the grains of that time 
were larger. His Majesty *8 foresight and sagacity have adjust- 
ed the proportion of two hiswah to the grain. Each Surkh 
was equal to ten rice-grains. His Majesty in his wisdom 
directed that the grains should be made of the cat's eye stone 
and thus obviated the defect of currency. The .standard 
weights kept ready for use are the following : the hiswah, the 
rice-grain, % and of Surkh, 2 Surkh, 3 Surk^, 6 Surkh 
(which is ^ of a Tink), 1,2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 Tink. 
Any other gradations may be compounded of thelpe weights, 

applied, with a qualification, to WHITE MUSTARD ; the fatter appa- 
rently is not. 

' There is little doubt that by the lower unit of the two 
(Khardal) the seed of Black or true mustard is meant. 

The question is as to the identity of the other Uhit. 

Had “Sarshaf** been applied to both and ** Khardal " restricted 
to black mustard, one would have felt inclined to say that white 
miiitard . (Sinapis alba) was intended. But it must be remembered 
that white mustard is an uncommon plant in Asia; and that 
Boissier only speaks of it as a plant of waste places and groves in 
Greece, Palestine and Taurus, (not even admitting it as a Persian 
^ecies) and that *ts seeds, though much larger than those of 
B. nigra, do not suit the conditions required better than those of 
another species to be mentioned immediately. This is Brassfea 
junceo-j-the well-known^ Indian mustard or Hat which is 'cultivated 
in Persia, as it is in India, for its oil. The vernacular names given 
by Watt do - not include "Khardal" alone or qualified, but appa- 
rently the "Sarshaf" appears (c.g., in the Bengali name "Rli 
Scuisha ) and this, therefore, seems to sbe the species that best 
^its the conditions ; for Abul Fazl would be most probably refer- 
ring to a well-known and^ common piant W his second word. 

As regards the physical conditions, Mai seeds seem to suit 
very well, so far as the Calcutta Herbliridm material goes. For 
in weighing 3 ripe se^S of Brazsica nigra Madeira against one 
ripe seed of India Brauica juncea, th^ lca|e shows very close 
approximation in weight ; tod 8 ripe seeds of firossica ionceo from 
India ^exactly balance 4 riM gram of barley from Afghanistan, 
though a ripe barley-com from Europe outweighs them. 
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and for th« imperial service, weights of cat's eye up to 140 
Tanks have been made of such brilliancy that they cannot 
be distinguished from gems. 

Banker's Wights. 

These are based on the Tolchah, the Mashah, and the 
Stxrkfi. 

Formerly 6 now 7}/^ rice>grainsa I Surkh 
6 Sur^h S3 I Msshah 

12 Mashah ^1 Tolchah. 

The ordinary weights in use are , 1 , and 4 Sttrkh : 
1. 2, 4^ 6, Mdshah: 1, 2. 5, 10, 20. 50, 100, 200, 500 
Tolchah. But in the imperial Exchequer, the gradations of 
weight kept ready are very numerous. 

Other Trade-weights. 

Formerly in Hindustan, the ser weighed 18 and in some 
plaices 22 Jam. In the beginning of His Majesty's reign it 
was current at 28 and is now fixed at 30, each Jam being 
5 Tdnk. In the transactions in coral and camphor the dam 
was reckoned 'at 5|^ tank,, but the price of these articles having 
fallen, it is valued at five only. 'I'he weights in ordinary 
use are ]/$, %, of a ser; 1,2, 5, 10 ser; 1 man which 
consists of 40 ser. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LEARNINQ OF THE HINDUS 

[Editor’s explanation — ^Abul Fazl wrote his Ain-i-A\hari 
to serve as a popular summary of or general introduction to 
Hindu philosophy and science for the benefit of the Muslims, 
and not as a help to a deeper study. In a work of this type it is 
useless to reprint in 1947, Col. Jarrett’s long notes and quota- 
tions (made in 1895) from works on Hindu philosophy by the 
earliest Orientalists and his parallels from Muslim i^ilosophy, 
because his authorities have long been superseded hx 
works of more modem scholars, and these latter books can 
be easily consulted in our libraries, while the obsolete works 
cited by Jazrett are now extremely rare. Moreover, highly 
specialised cmd erudite monographs on the different branches 
of Hindu learning are now easily available, and the student 
wishing to follow the subject up further will be much better 
helped and more correctly guided by references to these 
modem special treatises than by the mere extracts froxn 
obuplete books which Jarrett gave in the 1st edition of his 
translation. 1 have therefore omitted most of his lengthy 
notes and quotations. The modern student of th4 subject is 
referred to the authoritative histories of Hindu philosophy by 
Radhakrishnan and S. N. Das Gupta, the Grundriss mono- 
graphs, and (for a shorter study) to the two best Encyclo- 
paeditts, the Encyclopaedia of Islam and Dr. Hastings' 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Jadunath Sarkar.] 
Throughout the wide extent of Hirtdustan there are three 
hundred and sixty ^sterns of philofop^y and conduct. By 
such means is the warfare with the malice of the spirit carried 
on, and the hand of violence extended against the deceits of 
our internal foes. The desire unto evil leadeth to perdition 
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and the worship of the Lord exalteth the heart. The writer 
of his work haa mixed with many of the leaders of thought 
and has made himself acquainted to some extent with the 
discussions of the different schools. A considerable body 
do not rise beyond the experience of sight and hearing. They 
consider argument as idle discussion and accept no proof 
other than tradition of the past. Another school profess 
acceptance of demonstration, but from interior blindness 
remove not the rust of doubt. Another sect urge on the 
swift and light>paced dromedary of vision to the halting>place 
of truth in stome questions, and from self-esteem imeigine that 
they have likewise attained the same goal in others. And 
yet another body submit their intellects to those who affect 
stoicism and inditference, and in pursuit of their desire, lend 
to what is not the deceptive gloss of what is. Volumes would 
not contain the full tale of these. Who thinks to break his 
fast at the board of the parasite > But for the benefit of real 
seekers of knowledge, 1 here set down the series of funda- 
mental systems which may be considered as nine in number 
and present the doctrines of each without discussion of their 
merits. It is my hope that inquirers, may carefully study them 
and compare them with the principles of the Platonists, the 
Peripatetics, the Sdhs and, dogmatic theologians, and remov- 
ing the obstructions of prejudice, seek alone for demonstra- 
tion, and putting eiside the estrrmgements of ignorance, 
exercise scrutiny with caution. 

In this country ,sh9n ate eight s^cts who professedly 
teach the doctriiMS of.^he emanation of the world, of a life 
to come, of the essence and attributes' of the verities that 
underlie superior and 'inferior cosmic phenomena, and the 
; ceremonial and modes of worship and the forms of monarch- 
ical government bqth visible and symbolic : the ninth denies 
the existence of Cod ana rejects the . belief in a beginning 
or e|hl of existence,.. Each of these have their special doctrines 
and rules of conduct and an afnple nomenclature, but the 
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system is that of the Greeks before the time of Aristotle. 
Formerly they wrote with an iron style bn the leaves of the 
palm and the tuz, but now on i»per, and from left to right. 
The leaves are kept separate and it is not the practice to stitch 
them together. 7*heir mystic idealism oilightens the under- 
standing and invigorates the soul. But how shall 1 proceed? 
for my heart inclines from speech to silence. Time after 
time, the ordincury subjects of knowledge, sinking deep into 
my mind oppress me to use true science, by which stair the 
soul might rise to insight into truth, as a means to ^ocure 
rank and wealth, and again, at times, my understanding is 
luminously inspired not to make bread-winning and pencraft 
the end of knowledge. The searcher after a formula is 
unable tc express it, of if discovered, the mind sufiices not 
for its full cogpition. For this reason, the tongue of speech 
adheres to the palate of silence and the head dF thought sinks 
into the collar of depression, although it is said that he whose 
leisure is undisturbed, may in stillness be inspired to eloquence 
and. the lover of taciturnity find voice though the inspired 
himself shall be dumb. But in truth to sully the tongue with 
uMerance is to expose oneself to error, My own spirit is 
weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by declaim- 
ing". 1 know not if this be lassittide of the disposition or the 
first revelation of truth, whether darkness overshadow my 
path with confusion or the leader of the caravan on this long 
journey be not yet arrived. Speech is a beverage filled with 
poison, and silence is a desert of sweet waters, the hidden 
source whereof flows from the possessors of truth. 1 have 
taken no quarry better than prayer and have seen no lamp 
brighter than silence. If my state were not one of such 
perplexity, and my mind riot to Averse from lengthened 
discussion, 1 would expound the phHqkophy of the Hindus 
after the systems of the Creeks, Ibul as it is, in accordance 
with my design, I heie set down what befits the scope of this 
work and my leisure p^ittits. 
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Description of the Nine Scho<h,s 

Naiyayika is one vs4io is versed in the Nyaya philosophy. 
Vaiseshilia treats likewise of philosophy and its professors will 
be later on noticed. VedSnU is one who is conversant with 
the Vedanta System. Mimamsaka is a follower of the 
Mimimsa philosophy. SSnlfhya, Patanjala, Jaina, Bauddha, 
NSstiJia. Each of these is distinct in its doctrine and their 
several principles will be hereafter explained. The Brahmans 
c6nsider the last three as heretical and they admit no philoso- 
phical systems beyond the first six which they term shaddar- 
sana, that is, the six modes of knowledge. The Nyaya and 
Vaiaeshika agree in many points, as do the Vedanta and 
Mimamaa, and the Sankhya and the Patanjala. 

Nyaya. The founder of this school was the sage Gautama. 
It comprises within its field, physiology, theology, mathema- 
tics, logic and dialectics. Its followers hold the Supreme 
Being to be exempt from plurality, neither begotten nor be- 
getting, incorporeal and free from all defect. He is without 
beginning as without end, the Creator, the Preserver, and 
they regard Him as pure Spirit : but they assert that he created 
a bodily form And united Himself thereto in a determinate 
nuinner ; and as the body is capable of action through its 
union with the soul, so does this corporeal form energize in 
union \yith the Deity without sullying the robe of its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of the Christians. The 
appellations of divinity are conceded to it, but it is not believed 
to be from all eternity. The Creator of the world, through 
the instrumentality of this Being, revealed His words unto 
men, and this revelation they call Veda. It (63] consists of 
upwards of one hundred thousand verses (alol^a) each of which 
comprises four feet {chdrana) each foot being of not less than 
eight or more than twenty six letftrs (Akshara). In this book 
it does not exceed twenty. An akahara consists of either one 
or two letters : if of two, the last is quiescent. A holy man 
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named Vylsa divided this book into (our parts to each o( 
which he assigned a separate name, oiz., the Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda, These four 
^ui‘e considered divine books. Some assert that the First Being 
had four mouths from each of which a Book issued. Every 
Brahma who appears, wonderful to relate, delivers the same 
letters and words without diminution or addition. 

They maintain that God is the absolute Efficient Cause 
and that the works of men are produced by these two sources 
of causation, {oiz., God and Brahma). The moral distincticms 
of good and evil in actions are deduced from the divine books: 
They believe in hell and heaven. The former they term 
Natalia and locate it in the lower region. The latter -is called 
Soar go. and is assigned to the celestial region. They do not 
believe in a perpetual duration of existence in either paradise 
or hell, but that men in the measure of their evil deeds niay 
descend into hell and receive condign punishment, and thence 
coming forth assume, other bodies, and for their good works 
obtain happiness in heaven, and again issuing from it, return 
into new forms : thus they will tome and go until they have 
fuU^ received the recompense or punishment of iheir former 
detds, after which freed from the necessity of these two states, 
they will be liberate'! from joy and sorrow as will bo hereafter 
related. 

Some believe that portioirs of the world are from eternity 
and that some are created, as will be afterwards mentioned. 
They assign eight attributes to the Deity which they call 
accidents. 1 . GySna, omniscience, by which He knov/s the 
future and the past, all that is secret ot manifest, in whole and 
in part, and ignorance and forgetfulness cannot 'approach 
Him. 2. Ichchha, will. All things at His pleasure are created 
or fall into nothingness. 3. Praya(no, ^^vidential order, and 
the due processipn of causes so that: exislence and non-exist* 
ence may haye their Tealisatiim. 4. San^hyS, numerical 
series, and this of three kinds, unity, duality and excess 
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th<^. The named in an attribbte 4he Alni^hty. 
5. P^wnana, extent, and this U of idnde aa wiirbe 
inafter motioned. As they believe God to be amnipresent, 
hb extent must be infinite f64]. 6. PrUheitjtoa, severalty uid 
incKviduality. As of Sankhya, this is’ of diree* kinds, the 
first being a Divine attribute. 7. Samyoga, co-mhcrmce; 
because all things unite in* Him. 8. VubhagUt disjunction. 
The lest six of these are accounted to have been‘*from aU 
eternity. 

Sixteen subjects called predicaments ^oddrt/ia),;'' are 
discussed by this system and these topics ccxnprise all the 
objects of thought. Although it does not strict!^ proceed 
beyond tbe second, nor, indeed, beyond its subordinate classi' 
fication of yet a few details are here set down for 

infonmmtm. 

The Sixteen Predicaments. 

I Pramina. 2 Prameya. 3 Sansaya. 4 Prayojana. 

5 Drishtinta. 6 Siddhsnta, 7 Avayava. STarka. 

9 Nimaya.- 10 Vsda. H jalpa. I2\^tlndl. 

13 Hetvsbhisa. N-Chhala. 15 Jiti. 16 Nigraha-aAXna. 

The Fjrst Predicament, Prarfiana (propf), is or four kinds. 
I. Pralyaksha, (perception) by the six p^fect senMS, i3iz., the 
five external senses together with manag which will be here- 
aft« e*RWP®4‘ ,?• inference, 3. Upamana, 

resem|^l§nce and a^pgy. 4. Sabda, tradition of trustwoirthy 
and pious men. These jfOur are held to embrace a consider- 
able extent of knowledge. 


' This term is translated by Colebrooke indifferently .as category 
or predicament, and by Dr. Roer as Category. Davies in his Hindu 
Philosoi^y. uses px^icametits and categories as synonymous 
(p. 127) in his renoering of pad&iha. I have distinguished these 
sixteen subjects as predicaments to avoid confusing the numbers 
withjthe subordinate categories .given by; Abul Fazl under th^ 
heading of 'ortho. - the 4th classification of . the second predicament, 

19 
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. Thd Secdnd Piedkamen^^^ figi^ciat the 

o£ thoui^ti and thk M^ich is beyond the reach itmneradpn. 
is yet classed imder twelve heads. |. Aimat^.: 

3. /ftdr^. 4. i4rtha. 5. Btfddhi [65]. , (>* Mmtu. 
7, PtmfriHi. 8. Dosha, 9. Pr^ahhioa. IQi P^«.. 
W. Dahkha, M. Apaoarga, 

I. j4ilman, sout, is a mibtile. alUperwading substance, 
which is the seat of the understanding, and, it is of twn kinds. 
The first kind is Jivatman (the vital principle), which vivifies 
human bodies and the animal and vegetable ereadon. Each 
body is su^qmsed to be informed by a distitict qiirit whose 
per c q>tions. dirough the s»ses and (^rations of the intel- 
lect, can be exorcised only in conjunction with the wbatance 
manta? to be subsequently ocplained. The second kind is 
Paramatman, the Supreme Soul, which they hold to be One 
and from all eternity. Its intellectual cognitions are in<k- 
pendent of the operation of manas. 

II. Sarira, body, is also of two kinds. Yoni-ja (uterine), 
sexually pioduced. i4yont-/a> that which is hot so produced. 
The first menhoned has two further subdivisions, viz., 
jarSifU’ia, viviparous, and anda-ja, oviparous, and both are 
formed of the five elements. The latter, ayoni-ja, has four 
subdivisions. 1. PSrihiva, fonhed of esirth; 2. Apya, formed 
of water ; 3. Tifl^asa of fire. 4. Fayad/ya, of air. 

III. /indr/|/a,’ liighifies the five organs of sense together 
with Mdhas (the internal organ), a SUbtile substance intimately 
connected wiih the cone-shSped human heart. It is the s^irc4' 

‘ The distinction between the sensitive material organ manats 
and the rational conscious soul 'jicatman. is the thimos and phren, 
of PythagoKij. one perisliitig tvith the body, the otlier imr.VortM, 
V.' Colebrooi'ic. £s»<iy«. I, 442. For the Hindu conception of the 
mind, see Hastings, Encyclo. r\ IT?-- (rtirndj, ii. S24-8f: (brain an.! 
rtiirtd). 1. 774-778 (body and mfn</), «^ 77> (body and future life.) 
Ihe Nyfiya ^Bterri^in ibid. 442 «hd. the Ato|^ thcor> in ii. 19^201. 
jj.' Sil' ■' 

7W*e sre : the 'eye, the ear.'^thei iisSSe. the tongue and the 
skin : the five organs erbetieti being '^a vdibe. she hi><r^, the' feet; 
the arms and the organs erf generation. Manas or nriihd, Js ihe- 
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of |Mero«iitk)n/^ t^ ilo' aiclion, thqp ociMider, diat a 

man rozuns in imagination tlm>ugh diitani OMintriM In 
contradbtinction to it In not eonskUsrad’ to be all> 

parvadbig, but ^ Miminua School maifitain dMt it pot e e w e t 
this qiudity. 1 

iV. Ariha (objects el etfiae). Under this h^ ate 
seven categories [66^. t . Dtaoya. 2. Guna. 3. Kanrian. 
A. SimSnga. 5. Kfaesha. 6. Samavdya. 7: Abkdoa. 

The first signifies substance/ which they conceive to be 
all'pervading Mid eternal, while with regard to the four' 
etmients, its indivisiUe atoms only are hdd to be eternal 
in duration. (It is subdivided into) i4fman; Monas; AkiMt; 
the four elements, leSlo and di$. 

The first two have been already tnentsoned. The third 
is a subtile fluids att^ipervading, and has the qualify of sound. 
The four elements are recognised after the fystem of die 
Greeks, but air is retarded as the hig^best in coder. Kila 

organ of die bodily aensee. By union with the external seriaes it 
produces knowledge of exterior objects. Its office is to ssijparate 
the sensations and to present diem tin^ to the sold ; sa^ the 
soul does not receive more than one percepdon at die same instant. 
The Menei is minutely smaQ as an atom r for otherwise it ndg^t 
ceme into coni|ecdon with, many things or seasadons at oncrdme. 
It is eternal and distinct bodi from soul and body. Davies. Hind. 
PM., pp. 21. 122. 

* rnit first :categ»»y dravya (substance) is subdivided by Davies 
into tiihe divisions. ‘ I Earth (prithivi ) ; 2 water (dpcs) ; 3 light 
Uefat^ ; 4 air (cfyu) ; 5 Ether (^ieSso) ; 6 dme (ileSM : 7 space (dis) ; 
8 ^ul (Mmord ; 9 imed (mnnes). p. 128. 

Substance is "^hmned by fCansda to be die substrate of ()uulttiea 
and acdens wid causality. This is explained 

hi the Conunentary w^Niishii Parichcheda to be the substrate of 
Uualides eidUir in the 'relation of intimate union (5cmct;C^a Sam- 
bandha) or in the relation of antecedent negation (PrUgakhSoa) 
that is, of ' future exisleiice. The latter definition is to ebviate a^- 
objectioh' whkb inay be mised from tnc eonditibh of subst*? 
at the time of: their production. When substances are p ..aced, 
they have, aosordhig io the NySya; no quatides. If they have no 
qudides. they 'are‘ no 'Mibstanees ‘ ^eordiiitt to the definition that 
subManCey ara ^ke’enbatrate of qUafitiea. v ^ the second definition 
thM thw' ire substrates pf qi^des either in die rslalion of indtUate 
uniotr^%r-of'futiire eidstefi^i niis oldecdon is removed. CetegoMcs 
of the. Njilya Philosophy. Dr. E. Rder. p. 3. 
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time/ is a subitfaiio* impalpable and umvierial. ap«», 

lias dm-^aanm chueacter. .M... ' 

Attrfljutes aw of the foUowiag autv kinds. (1) ICormen, 
action, the thiixl categmy, is divided inh) five ; variedefi. pro- 
gressive action, upward and dovmward acticm, eon^ction 
and dilatation, mud is non-etemal. (2) .The fimrth category 
is 5amdny«,* community, and is one, ei^Ntesses eeistance, and 
denotes ipialities. Its generic character^ is ; eternal,, and it 
resides in substance, quality, and action. It is also ; called 
JaH Sdmanj/s (generic community) and secondly (/podhi (dis- 
criminative or ^)ecific) Samanya; it has an obfective mdstmice. 
havhig qualities common to all cJ^octs. 

(3) The fifth category Vitesha/ particularity.i'is an attri- 
bute, being of its own essence dissociated from everything, 
has a SQjarate resting-place, and is based only ' upbn eternal 
■mattor. PHlhai^loa, individuality, is, on the odier hand, a 
quality, and althtai|^ it implies diejunction, it does not' do so 
to^the same degree, and is not in the same manner distin- 
guished. 

(4) Tbe ^th cate^^ory, Sarnoofiya, denotes the co-inher- 
«Bce of five mttitiea with their conrelatives, such as (1) move- 
mAt and its author; (2) qUaKty and substance; (3) matter 


*^'naie is infaried from the reistkm of priority end subse- 
qUShce other than that of place. It is marked by association of 
objects with the sua’a revolutions. Space is inferred from the rela- 
tion of priority and subsequence other than that jof time, (t is 
deuced' from the notion of hers and (here.. Davies, p. 130. 

* Davies’, definirioa is that it expreasesf only existence in its 


* rT*j 




alee ^es as indicating a class, these genera and species having 
a real objective existence. 

t The difference; between this and the . foflowing term is 
explejned as follows hy Prof. CoWelh ’’Particularity is the indivi- 
duality which characterises simple 8absuuices.-~it is ; ’their ultimate, 
and ppt futtW mtplicabl^ difference’, ^^^ ..ipampound substances 
fmm .iius dsvmr to>.thiei:e9mbinarionviof are mutually 

aepai«hf4;l>jr;d>a.difffiencp cl?)tbeit >cow ite i te t eyte.. but pairicu- 

;^QU^ itS«^^Sob(i ' <^ebro«Jce^rl. n. 

p. 300 . ^ ^ ^ i'.viV'' ' ' 
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and the thing nude, aa day and dia veaael of day, yam and 
and ita cloth ; (4) die whole Mid’ ita component parts ; (5)' par- 
ticularity and eternal mattM, ^ 

Strangely enough they regard Samavaye^ as one and 
eternal. This school classes, co^inherenoe under three heads. 
The first as mentimied above, and if it occurs between two 
adistances, it is termed Samyoga, simide conjunction, as is 
stated in the mention of qualides, and they consider it to 
possess plurality. Secondly, the eonneetiim Of the immaterial 
with the material, as the soul with the body. This they call 
Svampa, natural form; 

(5) The seventh category is abhSoa, privation or negation, 
and is of two kinds. ■ Sam»argShhaOa universal and anifonifs- 
bhaoa, mMual negation between two thugs, as one might say 
’‘this is not that”. This reciprocal negation must be one in 
time and place. 

The first kind indudes three species.: (1), prSgahhSvm, 
antecedent negadcm; {67] (2), prad/tonosahheOa, emerge n t 
negation: (3), ot^^^mlfikhsoo, absdule negation, dut is a negn* 
turn of what is not one in {dace, while one in time as, “2uyd 
standing on the bonk of the liver, is lost, in the desert.*.* 

(6) Attrftmtes that do not come under these last five 
categories am qualideiiP and termed guna, (second category) 

* Numencdly it it one, and then it it the tame Samat>Sya that 
coMiacu a ; jar, iad its coloer in India, and another jar See., in 
Europe, and that Cfjiuutfed Adam'^ toul with, its qutJities. and 
that pT the reader, t wim kt Own. They affirm that aubatance may 
want ooahdei* iliogSdw at the latter are not ptodueed till after 
the ptc%g<ton of the . subttayet thenwelvet. to that a jar, when 
firat pioi&ced, may oe devoid of colour, tmell, tatte and.tangi' 
bility, and in the next moment become endowed with them. A 
whole hae no qualitiet, whereat its parta have, by the rdadon 
Called SsbisoSlia' Smoke is said to reside, in a idaee by rdation 
of Semyose and in* its parts bf SaSiea^. TharMore by aasaiting 
dut Whenei%“diere It smoko thote iS fire, they contradict it by 
dab diidnaftM;^ ftw'Smokei"^ residing in a given pkee by 

SanmOfi.«retidaS .by^SoMssaiu, iM'itl Own parti, Where fire it not. 
y. wr< rtts^BdwiW Hill, p. 94-i. • 

- ^ jdotily unktd lidNaan^ r not, howevte; as an 

hidibatS eauM of it. tier cOniit^^ motion, but common ! not a 
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of fwhkh then} aiet twei^«foiir veriettes : i (I), Hti|M. colour 
(or form) of which &ve are jelemen^tay, naindy» redl, yellow, 
blue, black, white, the othor colouse being compouiMiacI of 
theaei (2). RiUa,. savour. This is cl six kinds ; tweet, letter, 
acid, saline pungent and astringent; (3), Gandha, odour; 
(4), SpoTM^ tmigiUlity, that is the perbqption of touch which 
is of three kinds, cold, hot, and temperate; {5), Sud^tyi* 
number which is also of three kinds, unity, duality, and 
plurality ; (6)^ ParimSna^ quanti^; which is of foitr ldnds» 
(a) anil, atomic, {fi) hraaoat'* the measure of two atomS, also 
called di>y-anuka, (v) 4<rgha, the measure of dwee or more 
atcuns, ( ) mahat, (vast) the measure of die ethereal firmament 
and the like; (7), Prdhaj^hM. individuality. diStkigiuahes one 
of two* diings from the odier. It is in itself cemaaen to aU, 
and is not defined in the same manner as oi$A$ha. It is of 
three kinds, as for instance, “one is unlike duit“, or “two 
or more are Unlike it“; (8). Semyoga, is the conjunction of 
two Substances; eternal and non'etemal, which are united by 


a mutual attraction. They do not omnder it to be one. like 
somau^e; ( 9 ). Klbhiga, disjunctkin ; (10), Purvah>a, pciraity 
inluneahd place; (11). ilporstoa. poatericaity; (12), ^uddhl, 
iiuelk;^; (13), Sakha, pleasure; (14) Dvdtkha, pain; 
(15), /cfichhg, desire; (16), Docsha, aversion: (17), Prt^/atm, 
volition or effort ; (18). Gurutva, yraotty. [68} Ughtness is 
not held to W ^li^. but dm negation of gravity :, 
(19), i>ruOafi;>rf; flU^ Si^ho, vhwklity ; (21) 5af»j|^| 

rcpeoductifm (^ thought) which is w thrae kinds. («) Kings 
(^oiisihlra) (vdocityj'* a qUali^< which from tnoM^ and 


•ctmis* ysl acvertsimns to ons 
and/ diaiunctioii; , not thf 


^It'/lt/ indapsndoOt of. coniunctieo 
csuas ^ytlwwn,.iawr iuslf snclw^ witb 
Coldbirodke. £i«ass,-l,-29jk' . ^ 

** TWs t wi^ in i3aiMkrit< mpiifien ilis% and 

m siliiantar/a «hod 

Fsd,^.#dmsr; e»ia«ry:4sfva ^ „ 

“ ^AabU MfeSTfe hit Hsf /4he^ of 

Pttaaidi thus esi»»aweSf4»lSllsff4f»' ‘Tke ill^ in. 

the aphetiMS/ it,f<P si ra t>ra t whjipll< wolortiiilwtalK.^BQt;. m 
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pioduiM mtidoa^' lilw th« fli^ lUtiMr fiiMB thw bow* 
lor aoconlbig to^ sdtool, motion u destioyod n dard 
raonient alter its laodoetiMt, and bence thi» cjoiJitjr'snust cd 
aecessitjr be called into action and pvoduod momenta 

(Bhapatti) SanBlfjSra thinking; is a special charaotadstk 
of the Masoning faculty, and since knowledge does not endure 
in the mind beyond die space of three moments of dme, 
recourse to this quality^ is imperative, and through the epm- 
tkm of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition' becoinees 
the elective cause of the recollection! of i^at haa passed froth 
the mindi (y) Stl^sthdpakft, elasdeity, that is die resilienoe 
of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), iffiorma,* 
merit, or the state, of rectitude in die intelligent soul. 
(23), adharma, demerit. This school believes diet souk 
through these two qimlities, assume various bodily folhis, and 
receive their due recompense in sorrow or joy. Hie fost 
have their portion in Paradise: the second, in lh^» find the 
world of death is the ultimate end of both. (24), sahde, 
sound. 

The rndpnikl soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities: 
(I) intellect, (2) pleasuM, (3) pain, (4) desire, (5) aversion, 
(6) edcHTt, (T) merit, (8) demerit, (9) thinking, (jQ) nurplM, 
(It) quahtitjr, (12) individuality, (13) conjunction, (14) 
junction. The first nine are insqiarable from Jt, while 
nuihber (i>k., unii^), quantity, indii^duality, conjunction, dis> 

eqilamSd in the ooPi ma|lii y of Bhoja or in die Psunjela Bhbkya. 
In oidinaiy Sanskrit kliM thwiy meanings: In die Nyiya it ^tirs 
in thrto <h4kiem senses, ydoci^ (oeg<d> thinking (hhtoo^) atd 

Adverdhg to the second meaning the 
Bhi^ Pasich^da says : “Senskafa, called thinking {bMoan^ 
reridMja seoti^ beii^ and i| inuiercfptible, to the senM. 

** The eoAimeiitatdrs, who are senerfilly <mder a Vedantic 
influeiwsk smieiB ' virtue, dhentM, ds - i hck i ding -muiiiahity , beneVo* 
lence, act| of rfgtreitejjl^s^ of oh^atipn ,(p«yeni4. 

Of^ resuan£' ' acebtdhig to Gahdapl^, are .rtetraint of aruelty, 
frWSirndl dishdnsttr r^*^***'**f * Acte of oulgsiaon 

etuteritiee. swuedtMqdir 

divine wwslfip. Pavies, p: 57,'^ 
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junctiqn» and aoutid, ate refai^W to ather^ <So^^ it itp 
chief chaiacteeiptic. With tha exo^ptifm cl^totiiKi^'dieaa five 
are quality of tmto and apace, and the eight foroaed fay'diaae 
four together,; whh priority, poeteriority. and itolooity are 
qualities oi numos'c-^TangibiUty, riumbrirv quanttty,» indivi- 
duality, ooniunction, disjunction, priori, p o s teriority iand 
velocity are the nine accidents of air. ’ Q>lour, tangibility, 
number, quantity, individuality, eonjuhction, dh^pnction, 
priority; postonority, fluidity, velocity, are the ekveri qualities 
of light ^|e)» and motion and tangibility, are its ehuaeteris- 
tics. Coloiri, taste, tangibility, number^ quandty, iUeUvidua- 


lity, coojunelSon, disjunction^ priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, visddity and velocity are the fourteen qualities of 
water. . nMotion, viscidity, and tangibility core its eharacteris- 
tics. Hke sUme fourteen are likewise those of earth,* mdbsti- 
tuting fUr viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

{69]' Etefhal qualitiee. Of these, six characterise the 
drity, ulx., intellect, desire, effort (one), number (f.e., Unity), 
vastness of quantity (one), and individuality. Three qualities 
coim<k6 the vital prihciple, (jivStman), the mind (monaii) and 
eth§r, titne andl space, viz., quantity (one), number (unity), 
individtiality. Flour belong to the indivisible atoms of ^r, 
tar^pbiltty (one), riUmbor, quantity (one), individuality. Flye 
to atcHUs of light |fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, 
cpiantity (dneii, indfiaducdity. Nine to those of water; viz., 
colour, savour, tanj^lity, viscidity (one), number, quantity 
(ohe), mdivjfjkialjty, card ^idity; Four to those ot 


eaithi (o**®)* ^ividttolity , ,|nd 

grayityi; Thay • aflum dUt qualities, in tkeiff hbn-etntml 


(transfttyy) cttqpi^, jttclU^hq^ Ifttel^t, are 

sited*,||i othar.^diaididia £ksty, and^'^l^ eversion 

and ' Soiind’'^ ato''ixA^^ 


tim|,;''do,vriot 


enaiaRa:to^lhe!aeccam(^^pi|4inre;lDatiiic.-the thhd;*and>'.4he 'tost 


ato ridt'' 
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EiUht qualitieis are universal : mUxdboF, quantity, indivi- 
dttidity, c6iqunctic»i. disjunction, jiriority. |)oateriority, gravity. 
Faixi arn incident to all substances : namely , cbiqimction, dis- 
juni^oal, number other than unity, and individuality likewise 
not single. Those that alone ate United in menas, are held 
to be intellect, pleasure, peia, desire, aversion, and effort. 
Such as are cognisable by inference are merit, demerit,, think- 
ing and gravity. 

This much will suffice for euimple from among a 
multiplicity of diviskm of these qualities. 

Having now discussed the various categories of artha, 
1 ccrnie to the fifth classification of Prameya, namely, 

V. BuddhV^ (intellect). Although it has been men- 
tioned under the second category (guna) of artha, a s(»newhat 
more extended explanation will be of service. It is two-fold : 
{\\anubhava, (notion or concept), which is produced by means 
of the four kinds of i»oof,'^ and (2) smriti,'^ recollection, which 
is effected through bhaoana santkpara, present consciousness 


In the system of FCapila, buddhi is the. faculty or organ, by 
which outward objects are presented to the view of the soul in 
their proper and definite form, and he assims to it every quality 
or state that is connected with the active lue. as its primary seat 
and the first emanation of Nature (Prakriti)^ Davies, p. 57. 

These are pratuak»ha (perception), anumSna (inference), 
iqsimSna (analogy) ''and sebda (verbal testimony). To thete four 
kimb of proof of the Nyiya or logical school, the Vedantic adds 
aHMpaftf (presuttt|idoi4 sdncrhiformar kind of inference ; as, "Dova' 
datta does not ea^ lty Snd yet is fat, if is presumed therrdore 
that he eats cwlnight’*^; and cbMoo/ (non-existence), a^ merg'd of 
proof fioman impossibility, or a 'reductio ad absurrbtm' as, ’’there 
can' be no fioWers in the sky." Davies, p. 24. 

' AnrM aigiufi^ also tradition, the institutes of law as opposed 
to sm(f, the Veda or' revelation. The laWs of the Hindus, civil 
dtid rdli^uhf, tue 'believed by thetU: lb be founded on revelation, of 
WhiCn Jme Vedi^’ are preserved in' the* yety words. Another por- 
Uou hitt been biUbervxd by iltepired writers who having revelations 
P ii esa t it to their meinpry. have’ recorded holy precepts for which 
dMite*' WW^ow*fr presttnrd.’r T^ latter is $mrtti, recdllection. 
ItemiUAeted taw). * edntradistin^lon to srafr, , auditiOH, iievealed 
law* Colebrooke. 

20 
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of past ' Amtbhava it of twp kuulsf a light paotiQi^ or 
a wioog onok A .’wrong notion, i.f|, (one not ctn^ivod 
proof) ia thwfold, namely, eoneove, doubt ; iHparyaynf^ enrov, 
and tatl^a, ftUe piemiaea. This last is a padSrfha (predica- 
ment) and will be explained in its plaee. 

VI. although referred to under sdbstance, 
requires to be mmtioned next in order. 

VII. PraoriUi, activity, or employing the mind, tongue 
and other organs in good and evil works. They maintain 
that four functions are necessary to an outward action, know- 
ing, willing, resolving and bodily motitm. 

VIII. Dotha, (fault) drny assert to be a cause of 
prayalnfl (effort), and is of three kinds; riga, passbn or 
extreme desire, dvesha, aversion; and moha, delusion of 
mind. 

[70] IX. Preiyahf^a, (transmigration) signifies lifie, 
after death and the union of the soul with the body, followed 
by death after life and dissolution succeeding connection. 

X. Phala (retribution) is the fruit of merit and demerit. 

^Xl^ Duhkhe, is the oppowte of Sukha, joy, which * 
not here introduced, as the pleasures of this worid are b • 
them accounted misery. 

** Is the first of die internal oigens receivins the impresnei 
ssade upon the senses. Primoidial m^er, the £Ici of the Gsedca 
pvodiKed butUhi or inteUect, firom which proceeded Ahmtikbm m 
egotsimi and horn this latter prcKSeed the five - organs of semfe 
{indr^ltA and the five organs of aetionr.aad-lastijr Manas, die tecep- 
dve or discrkainatiag faculty. The tongue Is dassed as an ergaa 
of action, and Ae faculty speech is as much seasadbn as toiKung 
or walking. The Manus has . the, n*^e of . both classes, - ‘ 

■ innatiya or jdastk and .a sapee cunu. , m.d»e Sinkhya .syftfSin of 
apOs, it is- not to he o^ound^ .vnth rcaod pi.the radp^ tacialtjf 
of^ j^^ tpit is regardad as aforni^^^ . ; . , 

wwkivhfnee i hays t^nin ipimpiM.i^ces Ae suhslancc 

of iha al»v|, sn^ (^bmhe. fuiiw W Minoiia 

as m pro(^;r% pceeum qf.^ ghaaOy^inftaidmdM 

Qi ,^jh^iiann,fl^ '»aa w- ioem ef 

Mid a better excuse. 
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Xli. u eUiriMi 

pun. Thera lai^a tvmtyKms var^ or evil, and 

thara reside in the eix oijBant el aanra. ihe six objects {viihem) 
cl sehsadon. the six mental appndiensitms that proceed from 
diem, die body aduch is die centre of evil, pleasure itself 
which is fUled widii pain, and pain. In short, pain sigidhes 
all that men are averse from and which distress occurs. 
The attamment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called or final emancipation, where the soul rests with* 

out perception or consciousness, is no longer connected with 
the body and is dehvered from heaven and hell. They con- 
aider die union of the soul widi body which they call janman 
(lurth),' -as the source of pain. Its existence is due to merit 
and demerit, and ’through its companimiship with the soul, 
it receives the recompense of good and evil. The cause of 
this is fforman (action), from i^idi proceeds befitting time, 
or unsuitable deed and pain or {deaSure. YaUta (effort), which 
is synonymous widi preyofna, and praoritti, activity, produce 
diesc ctmsequcnoea, and this in turn results from rSga or 
passion, which springs from erroneous opinion, 

originated fay (dnScaficI $an$k<b^a. By mortification of spirit 
arid body and by good works, the means of perfect know- 
ledge me^seoired,' resulting in the attainment of perfected 
capacities. Ignorance is destroyed, true knowledge acquired, 
and the flux Mid rafiux of existience vanish for ever. 

Soori! Say tfaal whan the inlelligence aCtoins its highest 
4Kunhiation, arioa- .m>df % nbcance are amahilated and with 
diem fdfri Mid diMshe. that is p a ss io n and aversion depart, 

la every form of .eaitKly life, the soul is united to its own 
i necaBar vdiide or.bodbr« 'but is net- blsnded vridi it hut enveloi^ 
By it.- By this. iej m e aBt^ iMBt the grass msisrisi body whiea perishes 
at each mignaksn'lan the Ungm^ die saboe umbra or sKeadi formed 
TrOmt-dw et^^ three inlemel orgene, .id the finer 

eleraentS of mettet (tafuasae). Tor Bedy and So see Hastingi' 

loii^ifiwniiiB^riinsb i^ osed' to signiril' that spedal misapprehenstoir 
vdiieh est<^ releaar from die' wwM. 
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and hmce pra$»iitt, activity, iii «Bdfpated,, aiid^^ iUi dis- 
appearance penman (birth), ia no raore, and pam 'and grief 
are dissolved and rntd^M himga ev«daating< bliss. Another 
<^inion is that tattoajnSna, true knowledge, <fispela mithyi- 
inana, or error, which causes the suhvsraibn of de«re, vdiidi 
overwhelms prayatna. By its’ fall kP^man (action) is subverted 
and overturns with it dhorme and odherma (mwtt and de- 
merit). /onman (Irirth), thiia, is swq;>t awa^ carrying with it 
duhkjka (paiti) in its overthrew. The Nyiya asshrt 

that when the material body perkhes, knowledge dies wtdi it; 
Perfect knowledge expends upon three conditions : (1) sravana, 
hearing, and studying the Vedas and the existing traditions 
of the sages, and this cemnot be attained mcoept by the end of 
one who has travelled this road : [71} (2) monarui, considera- 
tion, by which the sacred bo<du and the precepts of the 
virtuous are whoi apprehended, studiously illumined by 
{»oofs that convince the mkid. The of this study, 

acMrding to one opinion, issues in a speculation as to the 
nature of the rational' soul cold whether it is not apeurt frrnn 
all else;" (3) nididhyaa<ma, profound contemplation; by fre- 
quent iellecti<m and reiterated thought (m the objects of con** 
templation in then entirety, the mind becomes habituaHy 
absorbed her^ and advancing beyond the olqe^ive senM** 
tions of sight and deed, becomes the recipient of truth. 

It is asserted that the conloni^atiOn of die rational soul 
may be so continuous as not to be interrupted. When these 
three conditions are fulfilled widi ^^ligonce and unwaveriity 
resolve, a sublime knowledge is attained «id Uberation 
secured from pain and pleasure and the fetters of the cotyd- 

Ii) Kapilas die. acid ii soUt^ aiid parieedy diMxnet 

firoih uiattte and tnerafara fitNn .;di» mee^cedona die medaS of 
Nature ptoduee. It bahold»:ai an- amnSMeUa^fior irimlit and cor> 
nidon ate not piop4vt)iae''of mattaa. U 

ataiKUi^ between) a ^wa kd ering asCitie ia lanaly and unem^ 
c«ni^, vdiUe the villagata nre being jangat^iM agdeultwe'''^'v!ll^ 
in ; jta regal graad^.< ftaa^-igMurt in' mm inlarior l^ol ''kcdon. 
K wracta at a aovarmgn biit dotelnoOwaidi; -Daviea. ■ ■■ Mi' ' 
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real^kfote. This sdibol iM<6f<iiiei llieifectinne KSyta^ttha, 
multiplication of bciidies.*’ 

They maintain that wheh any of Mdw specially favoured 
eue illumined by the fight of thw' knowledge, and are cogni> 
sant of their past existoices dfid future destiny, and know 
that a course of further transmigration awmts them, and desire 
to complete it, they receive a spedal power from the Supreme 
Being, and iri a brief space receive these various forms and 
endure the pains and pleasiures of life with the same spirit 
and the same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, 
attain eternal bliss. It is also said that all men wilF' arrive 
at final emancipation, and that though the world is without 
a beginning, birth and production will eventually cease. 

The third predicament Sansoffa; doubt, is three-fold : 
(I), it may arise from the sight of objects with common quali- 
ties, as for example, an object may be seen from a distance, 
and not distinctly, known whether it be a tree or a man, 
and the like; (2), cause of duubt is likewise (a non-general or 
special attribute) in regard to a particular object vdiich is 
separate from the notion of eternal or non-eternal, substance 
or quality, and the dciubt arises whether it be eterntd or non- 
eternal, substance or quality : (3), C^use of doubt lies also in 
controversy when a subject may be the occasion of contradic- 
tory affirmation and denial between two learned disputants. 

’* This subject is touched upon in the fourth chapter of the Yoga 
aphorisms of Patanjali. ‘'When a Yogi, who has a mastery over 
the cardinal principles, vntb a view to enjoy at once the fruits of 
his actions, from the perception of his own superior transcendental 
powers, wishes to assume many bodies at the same time, whence 
does he derive many tlnnking principles’’ (to vitalize these bodies)) 
In reply the author Mys : "the created thinking principles (proceed) 
solely from egoism." That is, that his own consciousness or rather 
his abeolijte Em, (fer.Titchte disdtt|j|Ml8hes between the two) by 
force pf.vOT evmyie power, m fifdlijiiuts sparks. Pjde Rijendra- 
Ula &litra s Jt»hptm^ 5^171-72. 

IVA v«ifnti'|h|^ teadirig^ hW a negative. Accord- 

to 1?.^ .^0^^ acquiring knowledge and 

thus gaining deliveraiitce frdih ’Contk^^vjdHi rnatteir ie ihe'privilege of 
the few rather than a duty miMPorit on ilH. ‘See Davies, p. 114. 
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The (oMrth iff«4iqunent» mpfcive, i» thajt wh^h 

liecessarily precedes and produces an and is termed 

causaUty. Of this there ant not accounted mor^ than diree 
kinds : (l)t the i»esence of efficient poijiditipne ai^d means ie 
termed nimitta JfSrana^ ax instnimental causality: (2), the 
material cause is $amat>ayi J^4fcna, intimate or direct causality : 
(3), the indirect or non-intimi^e cau$fJi]^ is odled atmnavayi 
kjSrana.^ Cause is termed J^2rane and .^ect and 

sSmagri is total causality^ (ffie aggregate of ^^ditions neoes* 
sary for the f<mning of eid>er, a material prodn^ ce a physical 
state). This subject is treated in Sanskrit philoMphy under 
the first precficament. 

[72] Hie fifth predicamait is DrishtaniQ, instance or 
exaniple, eho^Nring invariaMe connection (between subject and 
predicate). 

The sixth predicam^itt is SiddhSnia, dogma or deter- 
minate truth. 

• The seventh precficament is Aoay<^a, (roernbers of a) 
syllogiam. This consists of five membera.” 1. Pratijna, the 

’*The usual order it the intimate. non*intunaite and inatru- 
mentaj. An instance of . the first, is Aread from which cloth is 
marie; for the second the conjunction of the threads ; for the third, 
the loom. Intimate causality belongs to substances, non-intimate 
eausj^ty to qualities and actions. Rder, p. iO. 

•* The Members are these ^ 

1. This _ hill is* fiery. 

2. For it smokes. 

5. Whatever smokes is fiery. 

4. This hill is smoking. 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

. .... <»■.• . . y. , , . " ■ 

1. Sound: is uon-etemal. 

2. Because it is produced.. , 

3. Whatever is produced is n*n-eiernal; 

4. Soqnd is produced. i 

5. Therefore it is npn-eterltau. ' 

Some confine the syQogifiifc to tlb!sS#.^mhe^f, ei^r tne first 
three or the lest. In the letter form WDdiPbm of Aiiftotte. 

According |o 1^^ fii^ figures of 

syiloi^m, aiid of thevi.ciahtdM Cateestres. 

’ A complste 

or cornpbheht: .ps^. are. inPiR 'if&tiaof/ ' V ‘ ! 
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pTOpoMtkM/ iw dM stetcmmti k liib luB^ V 

11 . Hetu, dhe ccmcoMiitmt reaioii aiqipoititig the |)i^^ 

emdcee", by which the pteaewdedF fee ie appr^Miided 
which ie the ground for the inference, and dni, in regard to 
the invariable coiuiection (between* eubjeet and fmdicate), is 
threefold. If the necessary connection b affimurtive, it ie 
called ktOclinoayin (cMicomitaney of afinnalivei), uid if 
negative, laew^vyatirekin (eanoomkaiuiy of negatives), and 
if both, anvaya-ifyatir^n (affemative and negative induction). 
Of this diird kind five members are necessary for a complete 
syllogism. (1) Pd^sha sattoe** (sdbject of the oond'uaion) 
where the subject to be provedi* is supposed to be fe a given' 
place. (2) Sapdfjtha Soffoe (simibtr instance^ i n volv i ng the 
major term) where the pbce of the sufafect and precBeale ate 
with certainty known or inferr^ as smoke and fee in a 
kitchen heardi. (3) Viptd^ha sattva (negative instance) 
where the subject and pr^cate exclude each odrer as Ivater 
(and fire); (4) AbsdhiUt vkhayatoa, non-negttion of the 
object of proof (by other proof). (5) A$alpraHpaJ^$hatoa, (nolf> 
equalisadott); where there is no counterbalancing reason 
proving the negation of what is to be proved. In the first 
classtfcation of f/efe, (keoalinoayin), the thud of these five 
is absent. In the second, (kevala’Vyaiirelfttn), the second of 
the five is absent. 

III. Udhsharana, the instance or exami^. The subject 
of a pr(^)Osition is exiled vy5frya : the predicate iS 'the oySpakfl, 

V lliese ond the fcdlblitlqs lerixM areihi^t rendered in Dr, Richard 
Garhe^s tianslation of AntrufTdha’s commentarv on the SSnkHya 
Sutras. **By means of a sv!lo"ism construed in this tnanner we 
discern (I)* that ll?f ::»vannbly concomita^ed attribute 

of' the subjrcV of "vho’ t^onclusion (pak9hQ’dhnrmoU*a), f2), that the 
ilv tlnnsriJ in v^hich th« !nv^ly^vb•c concomitant 

undoubtedly exir^ts (8apdf^9lw>9a((va). tnnt the 
is excluded from those thi ft jfs from wliich the is also 

extieded icipak^hidvyiicritiihy {4) that nO ecj^r.Ify' stror.jr rcm’von can 
be adduced ftgainst the reason wkicit proves ll:c t^roposition (dsaf^ 
pratipak»histv^, (5), that the vySpy^ i% not aueh tlvat its object does 
not exist In the sublet of the cdnUKision (ab^tfhit^^t-chhayaicc). 
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and tyipti, pervasioa (75] or invariable ooneoiiiitetfioe, is die 
iliiitttal j^don of the subject and prediaite» 

JV. Upanaya is the application of the leason tp die 
subject in <]uestion. 

Nignmana is the conclusion. Although it lies implicate 
in the major premiss, it fonoM die statemmt in the^ general 
proposition and. b e co mes the coasequent in the fifth. 

The eigluh predimment Terl^a, is madniissible coiidu> 
sion at variance with proof, that iH, the perception of a deduc* 
turn from wrong lutmnises.” By its statement the di^Nitant 
removes the doubt in the -reliuian of. sul^ect and predieate. 
For instance le one who doiied ; the existence of fire (in die hill) 
he would rejoin that without it there could bouno #moke, of 
which fire is the cause. 

The ninth predicament is jVfrruq/a, (ascertauiment), or a 
oerteinly of ccmcluaion on the domidetion of proof. : 

The tenth Kadoi (controvert^) is the expression of thinr 
teipe^ve views of a subject by two seekers after knowledge, 
siq^rted by reasons brought forwwd’with good feelinsi and 
in the interests of truth, allowing neither their eevmal> cohvic* 
dons nor self-assertion to iafluerice them. Verily such courr 
teoiTs* disputants, like the phoenix, move with steps that leavet 
bo trace. , 

The eleventh Jalpa, or wrangling, is the debate of dis* 
putants contendinit victory. . 

The twelfth ie y«ands, objection or cavilling : Thia 
(dqect of one disputant being the advancement of what is true 
and leastmable, and of the othex to dispute his statemmts. 

— — I 

** Hie ttatt is corrupt. The words of the Tarka Sangraha, ere 
thus trsinsUted by Vidyi Sigara, R€ductio ad ahsurdum or Tarka 
is that which consists in /ounding the pervader (oy^pya) (here sup- 
posed to be denied) tnroufdi the ancaatioo of the pervaded 
(up^atca here auppoaed to be taken for grfpdiHk As for instance : 
if there were notiarO .(which you do not:;miM^ there viould not be 
smoke (whicti ydu admk,Jl^e id- , V. . 

, ** 1 would read ^uoeii^k fo^ /’‘’'’aniden. It. is not wisdom aor. 
ingenuity that is recei but covktesy and good temper. 
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The thirte^tk i« HeiVfSbhiM, fallacy. Thti ,ia . ft 
syllogism wth the semblance o£ a leastm, of which there are 
hve kin<ls. If this predicament were placed in or<^r aJx>ye 
Vida, the tenth, or below the three following, it woul<l be 
more in place. 

The fourteenth is Chhala, perversion of an adversary’s 
statement through malice, and din>uting it. 

The fifteenth is /aff, futility, or a re^y both irrelevant 
and reprehensiUe, advanced with speciousness and cavilling. 
This is of twenty'four kinds. 

The sixteenth predicament is Nigrahasthina, the confu* 
tadon of an adversary, and is of twenty>two kinds. 

Each of these sixteenth subjects have numerous questions 
arising out of them, supported by a variety of opinions, argu« 
ments and instances. 

It is believed that whosoever apprehends these sixteen 
in their integrity, is released from further birth and death, 
lives in freedom from pleasure and pain, and attains his final 
end by three degrees of knowledge: viz. (1), uddesha, (enun- 
ciation), by which he distinguishes the name of each of these 
sixteen predicaments and bears them in memory; [74J 
(2) lakshana, (definition^ by which he arrives at their essential 
truth ; (3) parikshi (investigation), by which he ascertains the 
sufficiency and pertinence of their definition. 

This school, though not acknowledging that the world 
had a beginning, yet bdieves in its final destruction. This 
they term ptatdyg, wHi^ is of two ki^s. 

In the first, ’BrahmS slumbers in the chamber of non- 
existence, and appears no more, and all created forms perish. 
His abstJute cause is the divine will, the completion of a 
decreed period and the coming Of an appointed time. When 
this time arrives, by the will of God, merit and .Vmerit c-. ise 
to exist, and by the same divine will, the indu 'vibi 
(of {Htimordial matter) are set in agitation, t./ru 

21 
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hhSga,^ (disjunction), is brought into reality, and samyoga 
(union from contiguity) is dissolved. First the globe of the 
earth, next fire, followed by air and water are successively 
destroyed and creation ceases to exist and all souls attain 
final emancipation. This is termed mahapralaya. In the 
second, is the final emancipation of Brahmi, which is called 
Khanda-pralaya (partial dissolution). In this, with the excep- 
tion of merit and demerit, present consciousness, and action, 
all else perish. At the close of one hundred extrcK)rdinary 
years, ^ of which mention has been made, Brahmi attains 
this accomplishment of desire After the lapse of this period, 
a succeeding BrahmS is bom. Another opinion is that there 
are four dissolutions. Besides the above two, there .is a third 
when, right apprehension is taken up from mankind and this 
will happen at the close of a cycle of the four ages. The 
fourth is the dissolution of each particuleur thing which is 
called its pralaya, as when the mqnas first dissolves its con- 
nection with the rational soul, and following this, when the 
union of soul and body is then severed.” 


^ Earth according to the Nyaya. is eternal in its atonu, non- 
eternal in its parts. An atom is defined thus; “an atom is; what 
exists has no cause and is without beginning and end : an atom, is 
contrary to what has a measure." Rder. p. 14. Colour, taste 
and the like are said to be eternal, or otherwise according to the 
substances in which they exist, these two being eternal in the atoms 
of water and light but in other substances have a cause. The 
atomic nature of the mind is inferred from the fact that several 
objects of knowledge are not perceived by it at once. 

1 believe oibhSga is here meant, and the suffix has been omitted 
by the . error of a copyist. This is undoubtedly the sense of the 
passage. 

The aggregate of the four ages, Krita, Treta, DwSpara <md 
Kali multiplied by a thousand, constitute a day of BrahmS ; his 
night is of equal duration, and of such days and nights is the year 
of BrahmS composed' One hundred such years constitute his whole 
life. A great Keipa, as distinguished frop) a minor Ktdpa, is pro- 
perly tidt a day but a life of BrahmX. - I^ishnu Puriina, Wilson, 
pp. 23, 25, 6. . 

** Thc following are \^e. four kinds of dismlution as given 
by the Vishnu Purina, t .' NaimiUika occastorial ; Pnlkmiko, 
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The (fenewed) creation of the world i$.calledl srighti* 
Through the volition of the Supreme Beings and after the lapse 
of ages and at the advent of a special time, merit and demerit 
recover their sway, and the indivisible atoms 6f matter are 
again moved. Two atoms first comUne : this is called dvy- 
anuka ; then three dvy-^nukM unite and are named try-armifa ; 
the unicm of four dvy-anuka$ is termed chatur-anuka, and thus 
they gradually coalesce, till numerow f<nrms are manifested, 
and contrariwise to their dissolution, they are produced in the 
following order: air, fire, water, earth, and subsequently, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva/^ The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision but assume shape and are 
beneficent in their operation. From air spring aerial forms 
which reside in Viyuloka, a [75] sphere above the earth, 
and the sense of touch and the blowing wind whose energising 


elemental ; Aiyantika, absolute ; Nitya, perpetual The first, 
also termed the BrahmS chssolution, occurs when the 
sovereign of the world reclines in deep. In the second, ^e 
mundane egg resolves inte the primary element from whence it was 
derived. Absolute non-existence of the world, is the absorption of 
the sage through knowledge into supreme spirit.^ Perpetual destruc- 
tion is the constant disappearance, day and night, of all that are 
bom.^ Ktshnu Purina, 56. The first three kinds are very powerfully 
described in the 6th book, the fourth chapter of which represents 
the elementfd dissolution in very striking language. The third kind, 
involving the final liberation from existence, is tlie subject of the 
5th Chapter, where the sutferings of infancy, manhood and old age 
are pourtrayed in a mmner not surpassed in power by any descrip- 
tion in literature. With no hope beyond the grave, with hell for 
the wicked and no ceiteation from pain even in heaven, whose inha- 
bitants are t<mnented‘^^ of descending again to 

earth, no wonder that nemption from birth was the desire of the 
wise, and annihilation the last hope of those who were doomed to 
the sorroWs of conception, birth and decay. 

“Then ether, air, light, water, earth, severally united with 
the properties of sound and the rest, existed as di^inguishable 
according to theit qualities, but pOteOssing various energies they 
could hot without combinatioii create living beings.' Having com- 
bined therefore, t!y^ assumed the charecter of entire unity and 
from the diteetion Of abirit with the acquiescence of the indiscrete 
Priiiciple. liiteU<^ and the test, to the grqss elements inclusive, 
foribed ah egg. Thia vast egg Whs the abode of Vishnu in the 
farm of Brahrn5.“ Kishno p. 18. 
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«Menc« i» called in Sandtrit, pMiui (vital faseath), ^ v4ucK 
there are five ki&da” ac witt be refaaed. 

From fire (light) spring fi^ bochea dwelling in AdUya^ 
hkt^^ whidr is thesidiae of the svm* and vision and the inodes 
of heat. From water ate the aqueous bodies dwelling in 
Vwrunahkdfif which is said to be near the mountain Sumeru, 
and the rudiment of taste and the seas and ice and hail.: From 
earth, ate earthly forms, and the rudiment of smell, minerals, 
plants^ and animals. Brahmi by his vedition first bitags intc 
being all (immovabl^^ forms produced widiout generation, 


** These are (I) prina, breath, the ordinary inspiration and 
expiration. 

(2) ^pSna, downward breath, the air or vital force aeting in 
the lower parts of the body. 

(3) SatnUna, collective breath, so named from conducting equally 
the rood. See.. throuid> the body. 

(4) VdSna, separate breath, the vital force that causes the pul- 
sations of the arteries in the upper portions of the body from the 
navel to the head. 

, (5) KpSna, separate breath, by which internal division and 
diifusion through the body are effected. 

These airs are not the elemental air. but subde inwsod forces 
necessary to vitality and the efficacy of the organic functions of 
dte human frame. Davies, pp. 66, 67. 

*' A name. of the sun : his ear is presided over by a troop of 
ae4%n celestial beings who in turn, occupy his orb dmng several 
mondis ^ the year. Their names are given in dte Vishnu Purina 
(p. 234). They are the imenta in the diatiibation of cold, heat 
and rain at fheir respective seasons. Their number was subse- 
quently increased to twelve, representing the months of the year. 

Varuna a name- which corresponds widi Oironos, was appoint- 
ed to the aovereimty of the waters, according to the Vishnu PurSrw 
(p. 153) and was likewise an Adhya, but his funedotw reached far 
beyond this sphere and he was considered anciently as sovereign 
nder of the three worlds. The planets, the winds, the waters were 
difu^y in his power, and his attributes raised him to a heiidtt of 
moral grandeur above that of any of the Vedic deities. 

Dr. Dowson who quotes Muir. 

** The creation of the aea^ in.jkis e b st r ac t ion was the five- 
fold immovable world without intent^ or |eAsction. and void of 
perceb^pn and s e nsa tip n. and desdtu^! mpi^n. Since immov- 
able dungs were fimjeieatedrdus is celbw w creadon. Vtsfi. 
rw, 34. These, wwspn observes, , ace rail productions, or dte 
forms in vdiich the preidoUdy created elements and faciddes are 
more or lam perfeedy afmefatad. By. immorable dungs are meant 
the mineral and vegeteple, u^ligdonm; - 
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and tvMieleilttl am die details diey give herdn^ and it ie said 
diat a single eternal v<dition ol diA Diuty at dieir appointed 
times <g}eratee to create and destroy. The creative will is 
caUed Chtkfrths (desire to ad) snd the destructive will Sanji- 
hirshd (desire to take awiqr). 

Their works are in a five-fold series. (I) 5afra, » short 
technical sditenoe : (2) hhaakf/a, commentary on a somewhat 
difficult autra : (3) Ddrttik/i, a critical annotation on the two : 
(4) tfkS, cmnmentary (prc^ierly of the original or of another 
commentary) on No. 3 ; (5) nihandha, an explanaticm of techni- 
cal rules. Another opinion is that the series runs to twelve. 
Besides those enumerated, (6) vritH, a brief elucidation of some 
c<»nplicated subjects in the first-mentioned; (7) niruifjta, 
etymological interpretatimi of a word. Sound is held to be of 
two kinds, (a) inarticulate, which is termed dhoani (sound, 
noise), and (P) articulate, Varna (a letter,) also called akshara. 
The junction of several letters is called pada, a word, and 
se^reral words in connection form, vil(ya, a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a autra, or aphorism, and several 
autraa are called pral^arana (article or section). These last 
again when oonneded are [76] termed ihniku, and an aggre- 
gate of the fotter. adhySya, which combined together compose a 
aiatra at didactic w;ork. In some treatises, ambiguities are dis- 
cussed regarding the definitions of pada which are therein 
resolved: (8) prakarana, is a section treating of one or two 
topics : (9) idinika, a ahcgt task sufficing for a diurnal lesson : 
(10) pdrUtdftPi a jriq^jjEdBSnent to a technical work : (I t) jped- 
dhoti, a mamtel of ^ texts relating to each of the six sciences 
in presdrfoed order : (I^Q aangraha, an ^tome of the sciences. 
These classes of works nre not confined to this schoed alone. 
Vrtdua is a rimqrendittm or hqotdgjeiieous collection, and 
instead of die divisions into sections and chigiters, the follow- 
ing ten woids,^^^ 

.(t) asrdto, (i) achfckvaao, (3) serge, (^ itisrlma, (5) tdliadi 
(6) pitUdd, (t) dStgdffo, i8^ udd^, f^i tfdfone, (f()) tortile. 
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The Nyiya philoac^y i* divided into five ad^yjyat. 
The firat givee a list of the eixteen eubjects to be discuaeed* 
and a definition of each. The eecond deale with the d^ail 
of pramana (proof or evidence) and accurate knowledge and 
the like. The third ie on the eix kinds of objects of thought, 
namely, soul; body; organs of sense; ol^ects of sense; intel- 
lect amd mind. The fourth treats of its remaining heads. 
The fiffth is on jati (futility) and nigrahasthana (confutation 
of an adversary). Although the syston of KanSda is antece- 
dent in date, yet since the Nyiya treats of a multiplicity of 
subjects, and is generally the first studied, 1 have given it 
priority of place. 


Vaiseshika. 

This great system of science owes its origin to ICanida.** 
It agrees in the main, with the Nyiya, differing from it only 
on a few points. 

In the works of this school, seven predicaments are 
named which comprise the entire scheme. [77] These are 
draoya, substance, guna, quality, ^armon, action, samanya, 
community, i)iaetha, particularity, samaoaya intimate rela- 
tion, and abhaoa, negation. Of pramSna, proof or evidence, 
they accept only pratyaksha, (perception) and anumdna” 
(inference). The ehahge in qualities occurring in the process 


** *nie Vaiseshika school as represented by Kanida, the 
reputed author of the Koiseshika •ytlem, in Hasdnjp, Eneyd., xii. 
5%570. [j. S.] Of Kanida little is known. The Vaiseshika 

Q'Steai is one of phydeal sctefiee : the Nyiya deals with elemen- 
tary, metaphysical notions, the forms of the syllogism, and 
is the standard work in lo^c among die Hindus. 1 refer the 
reader for a crkkal account of dm igrstem to the introduction to 
the Cotmorfes by Dr. C. I^ier. Colebrooke (AfisceUaneous essotfs). 
to the Utdoguea on Hindd Phuosophy by K. M. Banerjea and 
Ds. Fits-Edward HM's Rs/ntottOA o/^lnnd|s #^osopli|/. 

**The text has Uman, a copyist’s erfR.Tor . anumOM. which 
it would closely ~resenibl 9 even to . the outCridcal points. The 
VaisMh ath jybwu dHfbsi^ ’fiSHn dm hr diis very point, 

adinit%p; 4 Mlb' two kwds gl Piuof^ psrceptimk and mfereaco. 
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of comdng termed pika-jai" arises from the sun*s rays. 
heat of the fire. These qualities are colour, taste, smdl and 
tangibility. 

The NaiyS}dkas assert that bodily substance is unchanged, 
whether in its natural state or under the influence of heat. 
The Vaiseshikas, that the (conjimction of) atoms forming die 
body, disintegrate through the action of heat and are re- 
united by Qivine power. 

Again, the Nyaya school make aamaoSya (constant inti- 
mate relation), perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas 
allow it to be cognisable only by argument and proof 

Mimamsa.* 

The founder of this school was the sage Jaimini. It is 
mote ancient than the two already described, and the chief 
exponents of its philosophy are Kumirila Bhatta, Prabh&kara 
Guru, and MurSri Misra. Its professors are said to reject the 
notion of a Supreme Being, while some accept it, but do not 

** 'The change produced by taking takes place according to 
the Vaiseshikas in the single atoms”. So the BhSaha Parichchhada. 
The commentator observes on this, that as long as the parts are 
retained in the compound,, no change by cooking is possible, but 
when by the union of fire, the compound substances^ have been 
destroyed, change occurs in the atoms which become independent 
units'. Again by the junction of atonw changed by process of 
cooking, a production is effected from the compound of fwo, three 
&c., atoms, again to a compound of many parts, for by the extra- 
ordinary velocity hf. heat, the transition from the dcetruction 
one compound to the formation of another is- sudden. The 
Naiyiyika view is that cotepound substances have pores and the 
minute parts: pf . fire emteS them and therefore the change by the 
process of cooking is possible, although the parts be retained in 
the con^und. 

*' The Mimlmsa is classed sometimes as the Puroa or Prior and 
the Uiiara or Pocterior* The fbje^ of the first was to support the 
authority of the Vedas, to m,amtain their ritual, and interpret their 
true meaniiut. The second is the Vedinta or supplement of the 
Vedas, and was formed , at a later date based on the synonymous 
term Upmtishads, or the mystic teaching of the Vedas. The 
l^iantshads are Sailed VettaiUas, and their phflosop^ is known 
as the Vadintie fiystem. For MimSmsi. see Haanogs, vtii. .648, 
also i. 137. ^ 
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9II0W of a Creator, attributing the production of existing 
things to ni«rit and demerit. When an assembly of .the 
learned was convened with a view to ascertain the truth as 
to their creed, it was discovered that they were all of this 
latter opinion, but in deference to the variable cluuracter of 
minds, they are silent as to the nature of the Divinity, and 
lay the principal stress in discussion on the diversities of 
works. But men from ignorance and captiousness lay this 
opinion to their charge. Quantity is not accounted by them 
as attributable to God. Parimana, quantity, which the NySya 
school places among qualities, is not predicated by them of 
the Deity, and they do not allow that Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mah&deva are divine manifestations, affirming that human 
souls attain that eminence through good deeds. They hold 
mystic hymns in the place of particular deities whose potency 
they ascribe to the subtile spells of sound. They allow no 
be^|inning, nor end to the world, and believe the four elements, 
the mountains, and the great seas to be eternal. They believe 
that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atoms, 
and hot from one subsUuioe ; manoii and Stman are all per> 
vading, and a man’s actions are the result of his own free 
will and initiative, and while granting the states of hell and 
heaven, and transmigration into lower and higher forms of 
beihg, and final emtocipation, they do not believe that the 
latter is attainable by all m«i but is the result of the imion 
of perfected understanding and action, and a sublime know- 
ledge and an ineffable t^>ose will be the eternal portion of 
that state. 

[78] TW i^eroeption of sound by the ear, they bdieve 
to be one 6| the duilities of air. Thi Nyiya places it in ether. 
The second of the tern |ffiiloec^em>.Mmve-named tM 
that c6-bdier^ce, ' exbWsJai^^i'ffid in things, eternal 

■ in '^ijinti^ no n ateihiil, .-and .'eveqrwbeM 

did lhlex#l|lf it by dm tdiin 

of nature). They reject ofsesha. AccorcKng to KumlrUa 
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Bkatta and Muriri Mitra, the>e are ten i»edicainwita 
{padSrtha): (t) aubstanoe, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) oonuxvu> 
nity, (5) identity of nature, and (6) negation. (7) Vaisishtya 
(endowment with attributes), is the term applied to the coh> 
nection of non-existence^ which th^ regard as a separate 
6ntel6kh^o, as the Nyiya regards Svarupa (true nature) and 
Sabda. (8) Sakfi (energy) is a characteristic imperceptible to 
sight but efficient in action, like the jxroperty burning in 
fire, and quenching of thirst in water. This they affirm to be 
two'fold ; essential (fSti) as has been exemplified, and 
accidental, such as may be produced by incantation and the 
like. The Nyaya school recognises the (xroperties of burning 
and quenching of thirst as inherent in fire and water. 
(9) S&drtsya, similarity between two objects. (10) Smkhya, 
number, is not regarded as a quality but as a distinct substance. 
Rrabhikara Guru reckons nine predicaments and excludes 
ahhUOa (negation) fropi the notion of things. 

Kumirila Bhatta acknowledges eleven substance, the 
nine already given and (10) andhakSra, darkness. The 
Na^fyikas, with the Guru and Muriri Misra recognise the 
negation of light, but this school makes it a separate object 
of knowledge, which casts its iffiade over everything. Colour 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and 
posteriority, are qualities ai^rtaiiung to it. (II) Sabda 
(sound) is considened eternal* and alUpervading. Letters are 
substance and pesseif thj iaine qualities as darkness, except 
colour. Quafities ata IKveo^-two in number. Prabbikara 
Guxu .ftad Mwiri Misra do not h<dd sound to be substance, 
but acknoidedge its eternity. According to Kumirila Bhatta. 

** See the Sanfa Darsana Sangt. Udayana tries to establish 
diat aMioa^ ether, the site of atmad, is iaspeieepliUe, the nont- 
saiwenee of tast vdiidh abid« in this ^ is peree^Ue, p. 194. 

**Tha Nasytaikas deny dds, asserting that it.ia non-etemaL 
The sssndty of taO Veda depends on die Mummsa doctrine that 
ssuodi'ls stMnsl. The afgnineais pee and een are stated at some 
Isogdi in the Jaimini Paisana, v, Saroa DarsanaSangraha. 
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intelligence operates like cognition arising from inferential 
reasmiing. The Guru teaches that its own (indwelling) 
illumination proceeds from intelligence, as a lamp illumines 
itself while revealing other objects. The Misra holds with 
the Ny&ya that it proceeds from the manas. This school 
does not accept the four kinds of proof (pramana) but only 
the two first, perception and inference. 

The Naiyayikas say that gold has its origin in fire, the 
Mim&msakas, in earth. The notion of time with the former, 
is apprehended by the reason, with the latter, by the senses, 
who also consider colour, among qualities, to be eternal, and 
each of the five colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Generality is innate in substance. They do not accept 
the notion of Vega SanskSra, (velocity) and ascribe its effect 
to karman (action or motion). 

According to Bhatta and Misra, pramana (proof) is of six 
kinfis, four of which are the same as those of the Nyiya, 
and the senses are said to be seven, as they add tSmasen- 
driya' by which the quality of darkness is cognized. They 
reject keoalSnvayin, (con-comitancy of affirmative) and 
vyat&ekin (concomitancy of negatives); and the Guru, 
mithySfnSna (erroneous opinion). Sansaya (doubt)" and 
viparyaya (misconception), are recognised as two forms of 
veritable knowledge. [79] Ihe Naiyiyikas prove the exist- 
ence of air from inference, the Mimamsakas from touch> 
The fifth icind of pramina is arthSpaUi (presumption), discern- 
ing the subject and assuming the inedicate.*' 

The sixth kind of anupalahdhi, non-perception of things. 
They assert that perception of the non-existence of things 

** Doubt is fouiui^ on tlfo notioii*whe|ber a thing is what it 
seems to be,' as a man or the stump o^a^bi^ t miKoncMitMii is 
incoirect notioi\. as- the notion of dives iP rubthw o' pearl. 

/‘That is, the asnuBptipa of a U^g^not.| itself pereeived, but 
necossarSjr inlpUed aiwtlier which is seen, heard or . pioveijl, 
ColebroQko. J. 329. 
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aria«ii from the non-knowicdge of those things.^ The Misra 
like, the Naiyiyikas includes this in 

The cardinal point of their ^stem lies iii works, which 
are of two kinds: vihita (enjoined), a work productive of 
good, and nishiddha (prohiUted), resulting in pain. The first 
is again fourf<dd, (I) nitya (constant), that is, a daily duty, 
repr^ensible to omit : (2) naimiUali<i (occasional rites), neces> 
saiy duties at special times such m eclipses: (3) fiamya 
(desirable), things done with desire of fruition (4) prayaa- 
chitta, expiatory acts. Of the nine schools, the first six 
recognize these obligations and carry them into practice to the 
prosperous ordering of their lives. A separate order of 
ceremonies is appointed . to each of the four castes of men. 

The questions comprised by this philosophy are set forth 
in twelve books. The first treats of the predicaments and of 
proof: the second, of various rites and certain elucidationsvof 
the Vaidic text: the third, of certain important ceremonies 
the results of rites which are revealed in that sacred volume 
and other minor points accesscHty to the main objects. The 
fourth, that the acquisition of wrxrldly goods is twofold, per- 
soital comfort and (to procure oblations) f<Mr casting -into the 
fire^^ (for sacrificial purposes). The fifth, of the order of 
various duties . The sixth, of the substitu^ for various rites. 

** The sophism atuip^abdhi-aama^ is the trying to establish 
a fact from the impossibility of perceiving the non-perception of it. 
For the Nyiya on pratyoi^sha see RSer, p. 26. 

** Jacobi in his Iranuatton of the Vedinta-Ssra, illustrates '*nitya” 
constant rites, such es tnsi.t3iy!ulhyl prayers and the like, (which) 
cause ruin if left lUidone, Naimittika, occasional rites, as the 
Inrth-sacrifice following the birth of a son, Ac. The prohibited things 
we the slaying of a Brahman. Ac., which result in hell: and the 
"things done with a desire dF rewwd*’ (b^mga) are such as we 
dmie to procure heaven, 

** I have no doubt that the Perrian words 'tasting into the fire’ 
is a transletion of the Sanskrit homo winch exactly e' cresses this 
meaning, that is. the ob)atiom sudb as butter. Ac., *" uch are part 
of,.the cetemoniall of wccship, and the. ability to .urchase these 
goods is one of the 'advantages of weatth. Abul Fa«i wpears to 
a» »>mc in his readers a genetd acquaintance with the subjects he 
wtpounda. and the bnlf lights under which he displays them, mis- 
Esad and perplex. 
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The sevendi, of die detail of the ceteinotiiee to be perfomied 
which are only briefly deecr&ed in the Veda*. The eighth 
is an exposition of dependent rites vdiich are included in the 
performance of the {srimary. The ninth, a discussion of the 
mystic verses specified for a particular case in the sacred 
book, when quoted in a new connection, and iqnnna Ut {Hnuse. 
The tenth, the discussion of dependent rites which are i»e> 
eluded by non-performance of the primal rite. The eleventh 
discusses the occasion vdiere one act suffices for the hilfihnent 
of two (br more) acts. The twdfth, where the chief purpose 
of the rite is one only, but has a further r^tastaoe without 
express assignment.^^ 


Vedanta. 

The founder of this school was Vyasa,** The Hindus 
ascribe extreme kmgevity to him among nine other persons 
as follows: Lomasa, Mirkandeya, Vyisa, Ashwatthimi, 


This synoiMis of ^ the Mimlmsaka treatise is very imperfect 
and would be unintelligible without the aid of an exact and scienti- 
fic summary of its contents. Fortunately«this is furnished by the 
l^rva-warMana Sangraha or review of the ditfer^t systems of Hindu 
pluk>sophy by Midhava Achirya, translated by Messrs. Cowell and 
^ugh. This. work was composed by the author in the 14th Cen- 
tury. 

For the VedSnta school, see Hastings, ii. 597-598, i. 137-9 
(atfoofte), ii. 796-799 {brahma), xi. I8S-I89 {Sankara), besides vep^ 
many excellent modem works aiid exact tranriations. The legeh- 
dary personage, known as Veda-vyisa or ^vider of the Vedas, 
is represented in the’ VMmu PUrlna, as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
He is also die reputed author of the Mahibhirata, known to mortals 
As Krishna Dwaipiyana, and to the gods aa die deity Nirti 3 rana. 
for none else, biit a deity was coiwidCiM capable of the feat. The 
itame of Bidatiyana is also given to hito. The principal tenets of 
the Vedtnta are that God is die Omnisdeni aitd omnipotent cause 
of the existence, continuation, and dissolution of the universe. 
Greadon is an act of His will. At uto cOMuminaiion aU things are 
reserved into fhm. He is sole tadrtenf; entire, sempi- 
ternal. infill, univetsid wftMnUb' tatSahgence and hm^ 

neis. hu&v t d u al soids atagnaie ftom^nUl'dSta spirits from a fire 
and reiUiil to Hhn. hehig of ffie sato# ittfKMBlfc' Th6 seidte a pertioa 
of tho i^rhie aubattotoK?^G6lsbtodktK*^Mlm.^^^^fi^^ Gewrffi, 
I. original Vedlilta^did^tilta rStfgiliiee die doctrine of Mi^ 

.,01^/dlasimi. '■■r ■ 
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Hantunant Bsli, ViUiishana, Kripachirya^ and Paraau- 
Tima, and relate wondnrful legends regarding them, [80] 

The professors of this iinpmtant sdiool of philosc^y 
fcdlow the Mimimsa in die dsfinidons of padMha, and 
pramSna and other points, and accept the teachings of Bhatta, 
hilt heaven and hell, rewards and punishments and such 
other cosmicat phenomoia, they look on as a delusion imder 
the appearance of reality. In Some wodcs there are two pre- 
dicaments, (t) dril( (discerning) as atmen (soul): (2) drisya (the 
visible creation). They allow of no existence external to God. 
The world is a delusive appearance, and as a man in sleep 
sees fanciful shapes, and is affected by a thousand joys and 
sorrows, so are its SMmin^ realities. One effulgent light 
conveys a multiplicity of impressions and assumes diversity 
of names. 

The subjects of discussion in this great system are six : 
Brahman, Istoara, Jica, (iiitelligenlt sentient soul), AjnSna 
(Ignorance), Sambandha (relation), Bheda, difference. These 
six are held to be without beginning, and the first without 
end. 

Brahma is the Supreme Being ; and is essential exist- 
ence and wisdom and also bliss \diich is termed dnanda. 
These three alone are predicated of the Inscrutable. AjnSna, 
Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, is regarded as having 
a separate existent, arid two powers are attributed to it. 
(I) oiksfiepe-sakti, thopotysr of projection : (2) aoarana-saktl, 
the power of veiling ffii real nature of things. Sambandha 
is the relation of Ignorance with the first-mentioned. Bheda 
is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance in connection with the first is 
called Afeyd, Or die power of Illusion, and with the second, 
avidya (nescience). 

[61} By the association of Illusion (mays) with the 
essential sancdty (of Brahma), % definite hypostasis arises 
which is called iii whoee oirinisctence there is no defect. 
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This Supreme Being in his association with nescience 
{at>idyi) is called jivu (the soul) and also jivdtmS, (rational, 
conscious soul). Knowledge lurks behind the veil of conceal- 
ment, and the dust of defect falls not on the skirt of the 
divine majesty. One sect believe that as aoidya is one, jioa 
can be only one, and these aver that none has ever attained 
emancipation. Another sect affirm that as avidya is distribu- 
tively numerous, so likewise is jioa; and that many of the 
wise have attained that accpn^ilishment of desire which con- 
sists in the removal of afnana (Ignorance) before-mentioned, 
by right apprehension. AinSna has three qualides: sattva 
(goodness), which is attended with happiness and the like: 
rajas (foulness or passion), from which spring desire, i>ain, 
pleasme, and similar effects: tamas, darkness, which is 
accompanied by anger, dullness, love of eeise, and the like. 
Isvara, in union with rajas, takes the name of Brahmi from 
whom, emanates the appearance of creation. Isvara, in union 
with sattva, becomes Vishnu, whose office is the preservation 
of the created. Isvara imited with tamas is Mahadeva, who 
imnihilates what has been created. Thus the chain of crea- 
is linked in these three modes, and all are unrerJ appear- 
ances produced by Ignorance. 

Like the ancients they hold the elements to be five, but 
each is twofold :rT*( I ), su}f,shma, (subtile), imperceptible to 
the eye which is termed apanchiiirita, (non-quintuplicated)^ 

Literally "not becoming five by combination,'' that is, rudt- 
mentaxyl It is thus explained in Jacobi's Vedanta-Ssra. 'Trprn 
Intelligence associated with Ignorance, attended by its projective 
power, in which the xjuality m insensibility (tamas) abounds, pro- 
ceeds ether, from ether, air, from air heat, from heat, water and 
from water, earth. The prevalence of insensibility m the cause of 
these elements is inferred from ebiennng the excess of inanimate- 
ness in them. Then in those elemeftts* , ^hpr and the rc-^t, arise 
the qualities of pleasure, pain and inaeSis^ility in the pioportion 
in which they exist in their cause." Th^eiti <. lire subtile, rtidtmen- 
tary or ium-quintup^Mfed i eIe<9»atUs. slcinenU are 

those made from comraning the 4ve,.j(subtQe element^). 

.■iiThen in ethiiir, w»ihid«is meh ii eit h d^ far air, SOUnd aUd touch, 
Jn heat, jiound, touch,a9id J9«^M(<^!(^,i«q'^d.rt(#ch. form, 
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in which the qtiality of tamas is more largely associated : 
(2), sthula (gross), the reverse of the other, and this is named 
panchikrita (quintuplicated). It springs from the, greater 
admixhire of foulness, and carried to a greater degree, receives 
the name of ether, the quality attaching to which is sound, 
and thus considered, air takes its origin which has the two qua- 
lities of sound and touch. From predominance of goodness, 
fire is generated, from which proceed three qualities, the two 
former and form. From the greater proportions of goodness 
and foulness, water is manifested which has four qualities, the 
three former and savour. From excess of darkness, earth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities. Viz., 
the four former and smell. 

It is said that through the predominance of goodneM, 
hearing is manifested from ether, tangibility from air, vision 
from fire, taste from water, and smell from the earth. These 
five are termed jnSnetidriya, organs of perception. From ether 
comes the power of utterance termed each, (speech). From 
air, the power of the hand (pant) is mwifested; from fire, 
[62] the power of the foot (padah). From water, the power 
of evacuation, vSyu; from earth, urinaiy discharge, called 
upastha (fa aidoia). 

In each of the five, foulness is predominant, and they 
are called ^armendriya, organs of action.^* The majority ci 
Hindu philosophers hold to these opinions. 

Through the pr<sdprainance of aattOa a subtile substance 
proceeds called antahktmma (the interior sense), which under 
four distinct states, has four separate names. 'Phat in which 
goodness predominates and where the intention of distin- 
guishing and investigating enter, is ceilled chUta (thinking- 
principle). Where foulness (or passion) has more promi- 

and smell.” The process of quintuplication is described later by 
Abul Fazl. 

" The organs of action are the mouth, hand, foot, arms and 
organ of generation, the five organ sense are the eye, the ear, 
the nose, the tongue, and the skin. 
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nence and doubt arises, it is called manas, (mind), and where 
the proportion of goodness exceeds to such an extent that 
certainty is attained, it is called buddhi (intelligence), and 
when through excess of darkness, it regards itself and attri- 
butes to itself what is extraneous to its own nature, it is called 
ahanl^dra, egotism or consciousness. 

From the non-quintuplicated elements, through the pre- 
dominance of foulness, five vital airs are generated: — (1), 
prana, respiration from mouth and nose : (2) uddna, breath- 
ing upwards from the wind pipe; (3), samdna from the 
stomach : (4), apdna, flatulence ; (5), vydna, pervading the 
whole body. The ten organs (of perception and action) with 
antah^arana, (the interior sense) and the five vital airs, 
sixteen altogether, are called lingasarira^^ or sukshma-sarira 
(the subtile frame). Some distinguish antaht^arana, the 
internal sense, as two in regard to (a) intelligence (buddhi) 
and mind (manas), and (/^) the thinking principle (chitta), with 
egotism (ahan^dra), and thus make seventeen members. 

This body is affirmed to exist in all animals, but by reason 
of its tenuity is not apprehended by the senses. A living 
principle is generated which is cognisant of all subtile frames 
in their entirety, called Hiranyagarbha^'' (golden womb, or 

The soul whose desire is fruition is invested with a subtile 
person, towards the formation of which the evolution of principles 
proceeds no further than the elementary rudiments (non-quintupli- 
cated). The body is propagated by generation and is perishable. 
The subtile person is more durable, and capable of transmigration 
through successive bodies which it assumes as a mimic shifts his 
disguises. It is primeval, produced by original nature at the initial 
development of principles, and is of atomic size. v. Colebrooke, 

I. 257-58. 

This is the name given to Brahma (in the masculine gender) 
the intelligent spirit whose birth was in the Golden mundane egg 
from which he is thus named. Miya or the cosmical illusion, is 
fictitiously associated with Brahma from all-eternity. In the series 
of seons without beginning or end, the forms of life have at the 
beginning of each aeon emanated in, first Isvara, the unreal figment 
of the cosmic fiction, unreal to the philosopher, real to the ignorant 
multitude; secondly Hiranyagarbha, the golden germ, or Prana, 
the breath of life, or Sutratman. the Thread-spirit, which is the 
totality of migrating souls in the state of dreaming sleep. His body 
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foetus) and all that is generated subsequently is believed to 
emanate from this immaterial form. 

The origin of the gross body is thus described. Each of 
the (five) subtile elements is divided into moieties, and each 
of the first five of the ten moieties is subdivided into four equal 
parts. The remaining (undivided) moiety of subtile ether, 
combined with one part from each of the other four subtile 
elements, air, fire, water and earth, produces the coarse or 
mixed [63] element of ether. The (undivided) moiety of air, 
combined with one part of ether, fire, water, and earth be- 
comes the mixed element of air. The (undivided) moiety of 
fire, with one part of ether, water, earth (and air), becomes the 
mixed element of fire, and so on with water and earth. Others 
say that the mixed elements of ether and air are formed with- 
out the combination of fire, water and earth, but hat the mixed 
elements of fire, water and earth are formed as described. Elach 
of these three is divided into two moieties ; one moiety of each 
is left undivided and the other is divided into three equal 
parts, which are combined in the manner above stated, and 
thus these three mixed elements of fire, water, and earth are 
produced : from these quintuplicated elements, by the pre- 
dominant combination of one of the threefold qualities (of 
goodness, foulness and darkness) the fourteen worlds®' and 
their inhabitants are brought into existence. It is said, that a 
living principle is generated, which discerns all gross bodies. 
This is termed Kiraf. 

is the sum of invisible bodies, the tenuous inoolucra in which the 
soul passes from body to body in eternal palingenesia. (Gough, 
53-55). 

These fo^tos or worlds are Bhur, terrestrial ; Bhuvar, the 
atmospheric sphere from the earth to the sun ; Svar-loka. heaven ; 
ten million leagues above is Maharloka, the inhabitants of which 
dwell in it through a day of Brahma : at twice that distance is 
Janaloka where Sanandana and other pure-minded sons of Brahma 
reside : at four times the distance is Tapo-loka, the sphere of 
penance inhabited by deities called Vaibhr^as, who are uncon- 
sumable by fire. At six times the distance is oatya-Ioka, the sphere, 
of truth, the inhabitants of which never again know death. Viahnu 
PurSna, 213. The semaining seven are tne nether worlds. 

23 
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The annihilation of the world is thus described. Tlie 
earth will bef destroyed by water, the water by hre, the fire by 
air successively, and the air in its turn perishes in ether and 
ether in Maya or illusion, and Ignorance (ajnana) with its results 
rises out of this Unreality. Three degrees of this (dissolution) 
are described. (1). Dainandina (daily), when the (close of) 
the day of Hiranyagarbha which is the same as that of 
Brahma, destroys the greater part of creation.^ (2). Prai(rita, 
(elemental), when all creation is absorbed in ajnana (Ignor- 
ance). (3) Atyantika (absolute), when Ignorance .ends and 
Right Apprehension sheds its radiance. The first kind has 
frequently occurred and will recur. The others happen but 
once, and Ignorance, with the constant recurrence of works 
and the co-operation of the wise of heart, together with the 
three principles [satva, rajas and tames] before mentioned, 
will be absorbed into non-existence. 

This system of philosophy is laid down in four books. 
The first contains an account of Brahma ; the second removes 
■the (apparent) discrepancies between form 2 uid substance : 
.the third is the preparation of the soul for the reception of 
divine knowledge, and the fourth on the modes, forms, fruit 
and effect of its attainrnfent. 

The Hindu sages have divided the Vedas into three 
portions. The first is the l^armakanda (relating to works), the 
practical section termed Puroa Mimamaa, which has been 
briefly described as the third school. The second is the 
jnanakflnda, the speculative section, called also Uttara 
Mimamsa, celebrated as the Vedanta. The third is the 
Upasana (service) [84] which is termed Sankarshana 

The destruction of creatures, not of the substance of the 
world. The incidental or occasional dissolution is termed 
naimittika (see p. 147) of this Vol. It is called incidental as occa- 
sioned by the interval of Brahma's days, the destruction occurring 
during the night. The elemental occurs at the eixl of Brahma's life, 
and the absolute or final, is individual annihilation and exemption 
from future existence. V. P. 630. Damandina-pralaya is the 
destruction of the world after 15 years of Brahma’s age. Monier 
■Williams, San$k- Diet. 
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Mimimsi. This regards the worship of God under a personal 
aspect, and is not now extant. 

They profess that the study of the Vedinta is not suitable 
for every person, nor are its mysterious doctrines to be heard 
by every ear. The inquirer should accurately investigate what 
is eternal and non-etemal and discarding from his mind 
belief in the actuality of existence, he 'should zealously pursue 
the objects to be attained. He will then be no longer dis- 
tressed by the annihilation of sense-perceptions, nor be 
fettered by pain and pleasvire ; and will gain a daily increasing 
hope of final liberation. 


Sankhya. 

The founder of this philosophical system was ICapila.** 
Some assert that the followers of this school do hot believe 
in God. The fact is, however, that they do not affirm the 
existence of a creator, and creation is ascribed to Nature 
{Prakriti^, and the world is said to be eternal. All that is 
veiled by non-existence is not believed to be non-existent** 
but the caused is absorbed in the cause, as a tortoise retracts 
its feet within its shell. They accept the doctrine of freedom 
of will in actions, and of hell, of heaven, and the recompenses 
of deeds. With regard to emancipation, they agree with the 
Mimamsa. Proof (pramana), is of three kinds.” They do not 

** For. Sfiakkya, see Hastings, xi. 189-192, vi. 454. and for 
Yoga. xii. 631-833. Wilson 'a Vithnu Purina, ii. 346. Davies and 
Colebrooke. 

Thai is. that the existent is produced from the existent only, 
as the Stnkhyas hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct from the threads 
as it abides in the latter. "As the limbs of a tortoise when retracted 
within its shell are concealed, and when they come forth are re- 
vealed, so the particular effects as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, 
&c., when they come forth and are revealed, are said to be pro- 
duced ; and when they retire and are concealed, are said to be 
destroyed : but there is no such thing as the production of the non- 
existent, or the destruction of the existent." Sariia Daraana 
Sangraha. Cowell, Gough, pp. 225-26, and Colebrooke, I, 266. 

Perception, inference, and fit testimony. 
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believe in the soul (aman).’^ Analogy and compzurison are 
not accounted sources of knowledge, nor are time and space, 
substances, but caused by the motion of the sun. The word 
iaitva (first principle) is used in their treatises for padartha, of 
which there are twenty -five, and these are comprised under 
four heads. 1 . Prakpii (Nature), which is evolvent and not 
evolute. 2. Prakriti-vikriti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and evolute; these are of seven kinds, viz., mahat (the great 
one, Buddhi or Itltellect), ahankara (consciousness or egotism), 
and five tanmatra (subtile elements). 3. Vikriti (modifica- 
tions), are evolutes only, and are not more than sixteen, 
namely the eleven indriya — (five senses, five organs of action 
and manas) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or 
fire, earth and water). 4. The fourth is neither Nature, nor 
modification, nor evolvent nor evolute, and is called Purusha, 
that is AtAion, the soul. 

The first of the principles above-mentioned is primordial 
matter, ilei, which is imiversal, indiscrete, and possess- 
ing the modes of goodness, passion and darkness. The fourth 
is viewed under two aspects, (a) the Supreme Being, as 
absolute existence and knowledge,’^ {b) the rationed soul, omni- 
present, eternal and multitudinous. By the union of the first 
and fourth, existence and non-existence come into being. 
Nature is said to be blind. It has not the power of vision nor 
of perception but only that of flux and reflux and the soul is 

It exists as pure inward light without any instrumentation by 
which it can become cognisant of the external world. This has 
been supplied, but it is foreim to the soul and as objective to it 
as any form of matter. Like Kant, the Sinkhyas hold that there is 
no knowledge of an external world save as represented by the 
action of oUr faculties to the soul, and they take as granted the 
objective reality of our sense-percei^ons. The soul is different in 
kind from all material things, and vw be fiiudly severed from them 
by an eternal separation. It will then have no object and no func- 
tion of thought,, and will remain self-existent and isolated in a state 
of passive aitd eternal repose, v. Davies, pp. 18-20. 

The theistical Sinkhya, as opposed to the system of Kapila, 
understands by Purusha, not individual soul alone, but likewise 
God {Isvara) the ruler of the world. Colebrook.-:. I. 236. 
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xegarded as a man Without feet. When the two conjoin, [65] 
the renewal and destruction of life come into successive 
operation. At the time of elemental dissolution, the three 
modes (of goodness, passion and darkness) are in equipoise. 
When the time of creation arrives, the mode of goodness pre- 
ponderates, and Mahat (Intellect) is revealed, fuid this is con- 
sidered the first emrmation, and it is separate for every human 
creature. It is also called Buddhi, and is a substance, and 
the primary seat of eight states or qualities, viz., virtue, vice, 
knowledge, ignorance, absence of passion or passivity {virago), 
from which springs perception of the nothingness of worldly 
things, and indifference ; aviraga its opposite : aisvarya, 
supernatural power acquired through austerities, and acts that 
seem inciedible or impossible to human vision, of which 
eight kinds are given in the Patanjala system : anaisvarya its 
opposite. Four of the above positive states arise from the 
IMredomihance of the modte of goodness and the other four 
from that of darkness. From Mahat (Intellect),'^* proceeds 
consciousness (ahanJ^ara). It is the ininciple of egotism and 
is the reference of every thing to self. In Mahat (intellect), 
vdren the mode, goodness predominates, it is called vaikrita 
ahankjoira, itiodified consciousness. If under the influence of 
the mode, darkness, it is called hhutadi ahanl^ara (source of 
elemental being). If passion is in the ascendant, it becomes 
taijasa ahankjSra or impellent consciousness. From the first 
kind consciousness, the eleven organs proceed, six of 
sense (including manes) and five of action, as before described. 
From the second, the five tanmatra (wbtile elements), sound, 
tangibility, colour or form, savour and odour. These are 
regarded in this syston as subtile substances from which the 
five gross elements take their rise: from sound, ether; from 
tangibility, air; from form, fire; from savour, water, and 
frcnn odour, earth. 

** That is. not the exaltation but the predominance of self in 
thought to the supreme conviction of the sole subjective personality 
of the thinker, v. Davies and Colebrooke. 
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From this exposition it is clear that the seven substancM 
mentioned (intellect, consciousness, and the five subtile 
elemmts) are on the one hand evolvents, and on the other 
evolutes, and the sixteen, that is, the eleven organs and the 
five gross elements, are evolutes. The soul {atman) is con> 
sideied neither evolvent nor evolute. The five senses are 
held to be organs of perception, and manas discriminates 
between advantage and detriment. Consciousness cognizes 
itself by act or the omission of act, and intellect determines 
one or the other. From the five gross elements, other produc- 
tions are evolved, but as tattoos, are incapable of further 
creations, causality is not attributed to them. 

The elemental order of creation is sixfold: — (1) soarga- 
loJ^a, tl^ world above, in the constitution of which goodness 
[»evails : (2) mrityu-loiia, (world of death), the abode of men, 
in which foulness or passion pred(»ninates : paiala-loka, the 
world beneath, in which darkness is prevalent : deoata 
(superior order of being) in which the element of goodness is 
predominant. [66] Through their extraordinary power they 
can appear in divers shapes, and assume astonishing ai^aear- 
ances, and from the transparency of their essence dieir true 
forms are invisible to the sight. There are eight orders of 
these: — (I) Brahmya, blessed spirits, that inhabit the abode 
of Brahma. (2) Prajapatya : Prajapati is the name of a great 
divinity to whom is assigned a sphere, and those that dwell 
therein are thus styled. (3) Aindra : Indra is the regent of 
the heavens, to whom a sphere is likewise refetrible, and its 
dwellers are thus denominated. (4) Paitra the belief of the 
Hindu sage is that each individual’s progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes 
and enjoy their recompense in a special abode. The deoatas 
therein, are called by this name. (5) Gandharoa : this is said 
to be a sphere where the heavenly choristers reside. 
( 6) Yak»ha ; in this sphere the Yakshas dwell; they are great 
** Relating or consecrated to the Manes. Sanskrit pitarah. 
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ministering spirits, the guardian of the north. (7) Rak»hasa, 
is a sphere inhabited by the Ralishaaas, who are the malignant 
fiends of these orders and who slay men. (8) Pisacha: by 
this name an order of beings is defined who are characterized 
by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. They are less 
powerful than the Rakshasaa, and are assigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends are related of each of these 
orders.*® 

The Animal creation {tiryagyonydf' is one in which the 
mode rctjas (passion or foulness), prevailed at its productirm 
and is of five kinds : — (I) paau, domestic animals : (2) mriga, 
wild animals : (3) pal^shi, birds : (4) sarhripa, creeping things 
applied to the differeiit reptiles and fishes: (5) sihavara, the 
vegetable kingdom. Manashya, man, was produced through 
excess of the quality of passion. The general opinion adqpts 
this division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, 
these creations perish with the five elements, and the elements 
are absorbed in the five tanmatraa (rudimentary elements) 
which again are veiled in egotism (ahankjara), and this in turn 
is absorbed in the secret recesses of mahat, intellect, which 
is (finally) lost in the pure depths of Pral^riti (Nature). 

Pain is of three kinds: — (1) adhyaimikfi, intrinsic pain, 
both bodily and mental : [87] (2) adhidaioika, supernatural 
pain or calamity from a divine source, rmd (3) adhihhaiiUka, 
extrinsic pain arising from the natural' source of the elements. 
Bandha, bondage, is the source of all that fetters the spirit 
and debars it from emancipation. 

Prakritik,o signifies one who holds Nature {Prakriti), in 
place of God. Vaii^ritiffa is one who from ignorance assumes 
the eleven organs (of action and sense), (indriya) to be the 
Supreme Being. Dakshina (religious offerings or oblations 

An account of these various orders will be found in the 
Vishnu Purina. 

** This was the fifth or animal creation. The compound is 
derived from the Sanskrit tiryak, crooked or horizontal, applied tp 
an animal (as not erect) and yoni, womb, or source. 
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in general) implies the being attached to the performance of 
works and believing them to be the ultimate aim of spirituality. 

They affirm that he whose mind is concentrated upon 
one object (of contemplation) and the fruition of the celestial 
abode, if the subject of his absorption be the first-mentioned 
and his thoughts be thus continuously applied in efficacious 
devotion, he attains to the enjoyment of bliss in the sphere 
above for a hundred thousand manvantaras,^^ after which he 
returns to this world ; in the organs of sense and action 
(indriya)^ during ten manvantaras, in the elements during one 
hundred, in consciousness (ahanl^qra), during one thousand, 
and in intellect (mafia/), during ten thousand, he enjoys the 
fruition of heavenly delights; after which term he reverts to 
this earth. A manvantara is one and seventy enumerations 
of the four ages.**^ For each good action a period of heavenly 
bliss is allotted : for instance, he who gives to a Brahman 
sufficient ground for the erection of a house, will be recom- 
pensed by ten kfllpas in heaven, a k^lpa being equivalent to 
four yugas. He who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes one k,ror and 14,000 k<^lpas in paradise, and after 
numerous alterations of* eeurth and heaven, the severance 
between nature (Pra^ri/i) and the soul (Purusha) is evolved 
before the vision, and right apprehension arises. This Is the 

•* 12,066 years of the gods or 4,320,000 mortals. 

Thus the Krita Yuga 4,800 

Treti ,, 3,600 

Dvapara ,, 2,400 

Kali „ 1,200 


12,000 years of the gods. 

By multiplying each of the above by 360, a year of men being 
a day of the gods, the total is 4,320,000 for a Maha-yuga or great 
age: this multiplied by 71=306,720,000. According to the Vishnu 
Puriina there is a surplus which Wilson shows to be the number 
of years required to reconcile two computations of the Kalpa. The 
later is equal to 1,000 great ages or 4,320,000 x 1,000 = 4,320,000,000. 
But a day of Brahmi is also 71 times a Great Age, multiplied by 
14: or 4,320,000 x 71 x I4«5 4,294,080,000 or less than the preceding 
by 25,920,000 and it is to mhke up this deficiency that an addition 
is made to the computation by manvantraB, See the V. P,, p. 24, 
p, 6 . Abul Fazl make^ a Kalpa to consist of four Yugaa only. 
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goal of emancipation and the renewal of embodiments ceases 
for ever. 

This school also like that of the Vedanta, recognises two 
kinds of body, the linga sarira, or subtilte frame, consist;ing of 
eighteen members, viz., the eleven organs of action and sense 
with manas, the five subtile elements, with intellect and 
consciousness. The other is the athula sarira or gross body, 
and death signifies the divulsion of the one from the other, 
the subtile frame continuing till final liberation. 

The subjects of this system are treated in sixty tantras 
which like the term adhyaya is used for division or chapter. 

The first treats of the existence of Nature and the soul 
the second describes Nature as one : the third shows the dis- 
tinction between the soul and Nature: the fourth, that there 
is no effect without a cause : the fifth that Nature exists as 
the root-evolvent of all other forms : the sixth, that all evolved 
action must be associated with one of the three qualities; [68] 
the seventh, that the separation of the soul from Nature is 
attained through perfect knowledge : the eighth, the associa- 
tion of these two with Ignorance: the ninth, that in the light 
of perfect knowledge when Nature ceases from alterations of 
embodiment, if for a time the elemental form should continue 
to endure, it is solely through the residuum of ignorance 
otherwise it would also perish : the tenth, that causality lies 
in Nature and not in the soul, and it treats of the five states 
of the five afflictions (klesa), viz., ignorance, egotism, desire, 
aversion and ardent attachment to life, as briefly alluded to in 
the Patanjala school. Twenty-eight topics treat of the defect 
of the twenty-eight faculties of the eleven indriya, and the 
seventeen injuries of Intellect. Nine topics treat of th^ nine 
distinctions of acquiescence (tushit): — (1) Prahriti-iuahti, 
(relating to matter), concentration of thought on Nature and 
contemplation thereof, in the belief that Nature will increase 
knowledge and sever the soul from itself : (2) Upij/dana-tushH 
(relating to means), the knowledge that Nature of itself wiH 
24 
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solve no diflUculty, and that until the heart is detached from 
all objects, the end is not attainable : (3) Kalatuahti, (relating 
to time), the notion that all desires are fulfilled by the passing 
away of time, upon which therefore, the mind should be fixed 
while the heart is detached : (4) Bhagya-tushti (relating to 
fortune) ; in the knowledge that to the many the world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that the solution of 
difficulties rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the 
mind from all other attachment; (5) Para-tushti, withdrawal 
from all worldly unsubstantial pleasures in the assurance that 
thousands have sought them with pain and profited nothing 
thereby, and hence to abandon their pursuit : (6) aupara- 
tushti, to detach the .heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyrants may take them 
by force, and thieves may by cunning, steal; (7) Parapara- 
tushti, abstinence from pleasures of sense with the know- 
ledge that even if followed by personal gratification, they must 
cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain: (2) Anutta- 
mambhas-tushli, detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in their loss : (9) Uttainambhas-tushti, de- 
tachment from pleasure with the motive of avoiding injury 
to others.®* 

Eight lantras or topics treat of the eight perfections 
(sidd/ii) : (I) uha-siddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of 
reading to understand a subject by the light of reason : 

(2) sabda siddhi (oral instruction), without need of teaching, 
to understand by the mere hearing of the words : [89] 

(3) adhyayana-siddhi (study), becoming wise by the percep- 
tion of truths : (4) suhridprapti-siddhi, attaining knowledge 
by intercourse of friends : (5) dana-siddhi, {gift), serving one 
who accepts an invitation to a repast, or the bestowal of a gift 

*' Three kinds or prevention of pain which would make up the 
eigVit, have been for some reason omitted by Abul Fazl. and he 
has accounted for only fifty-five out of the sixty topics. The re- 
mainder are partly included in those mentioned, and may be seen 
in Colebooke, and ib Dr. Carbe s translation of Aniruddha’s G>m- 
mentary. 
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on him, and manifesting a desire of kiiowledge and success 
in obtaining it. 

Patanjala. 

The founder of this system was the sage Patanjali.®^ 
With regard to the predicaments and the nature of proof 
and other points, he follows the S&nkhya, but he acknowledges 
a Supreme Being whom he holds to be absolute existence and 
intelligence. The creation" of the five subtile elements 
(tanmatra), he believes to proceed directly from intellect 
{mahat) without the intermediate agency of ahankara (con- 
ciousness). From vai\rita ahankflra (modified consciousness), 
when the mode of goodness prevails, the five external senses 
are produced, and from taijasa ahanl^dra, (ardent conscious- 
ness), when the mode of passion is predominant, the five 
organs of action (kflrmendriya) arise, and from the combined 

For Patanjali, see Hastings, ix. 670, and for Yoga $utra also 
vii. 565. The Yoga Butra has been translated into English with a com- 
mentary, by Dr. R. L. Mitra. The accounts of this philosopher and 
grammarian are like those of the founders of the preceding systems, 
meagre and legendary. The period in which he flourished is dis- 
puted. But though the antiquity of the system is undoubted, it is 
not the case with the text-books which are, of all the systems, of 
later date than -Buddha. Tlie Yoga Sutra takes for granted the 
twenty-five categories of the Sankhya as the basis of its doctrine and 
copies some of its aphorisms verbatim. I have previously men- 
tioned the common references to each other of the text-books of the 
other schools. The cardinal difference between the Sinkhya and 
the Yoga lies in their theistic and atheistic belief, and hence, it is 
that the Hindus call the Yoga the Sesvara Sonkbya or theistical, as 
opposed to the atheistical or Nirisvara Sankbyj. 

The punctuation in the text is incorrect and misleading and 
must be altered in accordance with the translation. The physical 
substratum of consciousness is affected by the modes like every other 
emanation of Prakriti. From the influence of ^goodnOss*, it produces 
the ten organs and the manaa which are called *good*, because of 
their utility : but it is only when affected by the mode darkness* 
that inanimate matter is created. The passion-mrJe, {taijasa) 
ardent or glowing, being the exciting mode, must co perate in the 
prqduction of all. Dayies, p. 60. The Supreme ^eing with this 
system is a soul untouched by affliction, action, or stock of 

desert, who of hia^own will assumed a body to create. Sarva 
Daraana Sangraha* He facilitates according to Dr. Mitra the attain- 
ment of liberation, but does not directly grant it and though the 
creator of the world is absolutely unconnected w^th it. 
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influence of goodness and passion springs manas or mind. 
They believe that the subtile fram^ {suk.shma sarira) is subject 
to extinction, but receives new birth when another body is 
produced until final liberation is accomplished. But this is 
not attained without Yoga which is the cardinal doctrine of 
this attractive system. The thinking principle, Chiita,^ is 
the substrate of manas. Vritti (function), is the action of 
manas in the acquisition of good and evil qualities Nirodha 
(suppression) is the restraint of those functions in action and 
the attainment of quiescence. Yoga or meditation is then 
secured when the root of desire is obstructed from advance. 
Certain means to this end are laid down, and 1 here make 
a brief abstract in the hope that it may prove of value to the 
heart'Stricken in the path of search. It is said that through 
the union with Mahal (Intellect) of manas and the three 
qualities, five conditions or states of the thinking principle 
arise which are called the five stages {bhumi). These are, 
(l) hshipta, (restless activity), the heart from the predomin- 
ance of passion being never at rest : (2) mudha (bewildered), 
from excess of darkness, being quiescent without attaining 
the object sought : (3) vikshipia (voluptuousness), from excess 
of the quality of goodness, the goal is reached and a certain 
repose is secured, but through excess of passion (rajas), this 
is not lasting, and the mind becomes dissipated : (4) Ekflgra 
(concentration), through excess of goodness, power is obtained 
to keep the mind from wandering from the subject of m^i- 
tation : (5) Niruddha (the suppressive state) is a condition in 
which by dissolution of the three qualities, the mental residua 
(anamneisis) of active volition axe effaced and (those of) 
the quiescent or suppressive state arise.** 

*’ This is the same as the Ssnkhya mahai and the Buddhist 
buddhi, or what Schopenhauer understands by Will, the- absolute 
existence from which primordial root all organic and inorganic be- 
ing proceed. 

** 1 read numaid for namSnd. The definition of the suppressive 
state seems to apply to what is called “suppressive modification” 
(nirodhaparinSma) thus defined by the Parichchheda Bhashya : “the 
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Under the first three conditions, Yoga or meditation, is 
rarely obtained. They assert that under the first condition 
manas is the recipient of unrighteousness : [90] under the 
second, of ignorance; under the third, of sensuousness 
(aviraga) and impKDtence {anaisvarya) ; under the fourth, of 
virtue, {dharma), absence of passion (virdga), and supernatural 
power {aisvarya); and under the fifth, the residua of good and 
evil are suppressed and functions (vriiti), are dissolved. These 
latter are of two kinds, l^lishti (painful), tendency to evil 
works, and tendency to good works and each accord- 

ing to its good or evil tendency is five-fold. (1) Prdmdna- 
vritti (right notion); perception of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of sattva (goodness); (2) viparyaya, (mis- 
conception) arises from prevalence of goodness and darkness. 
If this abides in the person forming a definite conclusion it is 
called vipariti^ (perverted) but if he be in uncertainty whether 
a thing be itself or some thing else, it is called sansaya, 
doubt; (3) Vtkalpa (fancy),®® ambiguity regarding a thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness,; (4) nidra (sleep), the state 
of sleep arising from excess of darkness in which conscious- 
ness is lost."® The opinion of other Hindu philosophers is 

residua of the waking state are the attributes of the thinking principle, 
but they are not intelligent. Ihe residua of suppression produced 
by the intelligence of the suppressive state, are also the attributes 
of the thinking principle. On the overthrow and success (prevalence) 
of the two, the residua of the waking state are put down and those 
of the suppressive state rise up, and there is then a correlation of 
the thinking principle, and the changes thus constantly occurring 
in a thinking principle is suppressive modification.’' Dr. Mitra 
deserves. ‘The theory is, that every image, shape, or idea exists 
from eternity in a latent form, circumstances make it manifest, and 
when those circumstances are over it reverts to its former condi> 
lion.“ IT.is is irl fact that Flatanic notion of ideas, and their objec- 
tive reality either ante rem as eternal archetypes in the divine intelli- 
gence or in re, as forms inherent in ma’tcr. This formed in the 1 2th 
century, the Realist side of the controversy with Plato and Aristotle, 
against the ^s'ominalists with Zeno. 

■' “A notion without reference to ^he real character of the 
cbject.**. Dr. Mitra. 

‘ The aphorism is. *‘sleep is that function (of the t!n*n]:ii -: 
principle) which has for its object the conception of nothin^f ’ : that 
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that the mind is withdrawn from its peculiar association with 
the senses; (5) smriti (memory), is the recovery through the 
influence of goodness of what has passed from the mind. In 
the fourth state, the second, third and fourth functions cease 
and in the fifth, the first and fifth are dissolved and final 
liberation is attained. 

Although this sublime contingency does not occur save 
by prosperous fortune and the divine favour, yet the sagacity 
of the experienced base its acquisition on twelve principles. 

I. Meditation on the divinity (Isvara-upasana), that is, 
to illuminate the interior spirit by constant thought of God and 
to be conscious of its freedom from four things, afflictions, 
works, deserts, desires. Klesa (affliction) signifies the sum of 
grief and pain, and this is five-fold: (1) aoldyi, ignorance of 
the reality of things : (2) asmiti (egotism), conceiving oneself 
to possess that which one has not : (3) raga, desire for one’s 
own gratification : (4) doesha, aversion, or anger : (5) ahhini- 
besa (ardent attachment to life), fear of death. Karma 
(works), signifies merit and demerit (from works). Vipakp, 
(deserts), the recompense of actions. A soya, thought regard- 
iijg merits and demerits which after effacement may recur. 

[91] Those who have reached the goal in this path, 
assert that assiduous meditation on God after this manner, 
annihilates all evil propensities and exterminates nine depre- 
dators of the road. These are (1) vyadhi, sicl^ness : (2) styana 
(langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to efficacious 
work : (3) sansaya, doubt regarding the (practicable) means 
of meditation and its results : (4) pramada (carelessness), 
forgetfulness of the duties of meditation : (3) alasya, slothful- 
ness in the performance of these duties; (6) aviralt, (worldly 
mindedness), propensity (of the thinking principle) to fenjoy 
the pleasures of the world : (7) bhranti-darsana, error in per- 

this is a function of the thinking principle and not a mere blank is 
sbid to be proved by our recollection on arising from sleep of having 
slept well which could not happen without a consciousness of it. 
Yoga Aph., 12. 
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ception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver) : 
(8) alahdha-bhumikatva, (non-attainment of any stage), the 
non-attainment of the fourth out of the five states : (9) anaoas- 
ihilatva (instability), not abiding in the fourth stage and 
receding from it. 

II. Sraddha, (inclination), zeal in following the Yoga 
and making it the sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), seeking the fulfilment of the object 
sought with much eagerness. 

IV. Smriti (memory), retaining in view the transcendent 
advantages and great results of this devotion, and never re- 
laxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), desiring the welfare of huma- 
nity. 

VI. Karuna, (compassion), being distressed at the 
sorrows and affliction of mankind, and resolving to relieve 
them. 

VII. Mudita, (gladness), being pleased in the happi- 
ness of others. 

VI II. Upeksha, (indifference), avoiding the wrong-doer 
lest evil principles be acquired, and yet not entertaining male- 
volence nor rebuking him.^' 

[92] IX. Samadhi, (meditation), unity of intention and 
contemplation of one object. 

X. Prajna (discernment), allowing only understanding, 
rectitude, and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XI. Vairagya, (dispassion), is of various kinds, its ulti- 
mate stage being detachment from all, and contentment with 
only the Supreme Being. 

XII. Abhyasa (exercise), being unintermittingly assi- 

'* This indifference is to be acquired both as to pleasure and 
pain, by friendliness towards the happy, compassionating the soirow- 
ful, being content with the virtuous and neither encouraging nor 
reproving the vicious. This condition of mind facilitates the medita- 
tion called Samsdhi, in its external aspect by removing distractions, 
and producing concentration, through cheerfulness of mind. 
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duous in the control of knowledge and eicticn till this (stead- 
fastness) becomes habitual. 

In the works on this system, Isvara-tipasana, vairagija 
and abhydsa are treated together : five separate expositions 
are allotted to virya, sraddha, smriti, samddhi and prajna, 
and the four following maitri, l^arund, nmdiid and upekshd 
are likewise separately discussed. They h^4ve all been con- 
currently reviewed in this work. 

In this field of philosophy. Yoga is regarded as two-fold, 

(1) samprajndta-samddhi (conscious meditation), directing the 
easily distracted mind to one object and gradual concentra- 
tion on the ideal conception of the Divine Being : and 

(2) asamprajndta (unconscious meditation), in which this ideal 
conception of the divinity ceases, and absorption in unitive 
communion with its essence is obtained. The first is of three 
kinds, (I) Grdhya-samdpatti (Tangible Forms), meditation on 
one of the five gross elements. With regard to the gross and 
8u(>tile elements it is two-fold. The latter is termed vitar- 
l^dnugati, (attendant argumentation) and the former vichdrdnu- 
gati, (attendant deliberation). Vitark,dnugali is of two kind*; 
savitarJ^a (argumentative meditation), when the cogitation is 
reg^ding the relation of words to their meanings, and 
nirvitarl^a (non-argumentative), when it is independent of this 
relation. Vichdrdnugati is cogitation on one of the eight 
principles, viz,, nature, intellect, consciousness, and the five 
subtile elements. If the element be considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is called saVichdra (deliberative), and if 
otherwise nirvichdra (non-deliberative). 

II. Grahana-samdpatti (Acceptance Form), is cogitation 
on one of the organs of sense which with reference to time, 
space, and cause is termed savitar^a, and if in regard to the 
inherent meaning only, vifctr\a, and [93] both kinds are 
called Sananda (joyous).^^ 

The commentator explains that when the quality of goodness 
of the internal organ, tinctured with a little of the qualities of foul- 
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111. Grihitrusamapatti (Form of the taker). In this 
stage the votary withdraws himself from all other pre-occupa'* 
tion, and is merged in the single contemplation of the 
Supreme Soul. This also in relation to lime and space 
receives the two names above-mentioned, and both kinds are 
termed Asmitd (Egotism). 

/Isampreynd/a is two- fold : — (1) Bhacapratyaya (caused 
by the world), not distinguishing Nature from the soul, nor 
holding it to be separate from the elements or the organs of 
action and sense. If Nature is cognized as soul, this medi- 
tative state is called Prakriiilaya (resolved into nature), and 
if the elements and organs be so cognized, it is termed videhof 
(unembodied). (2) Updya-pratyaya (means of ascertainment); 
by good fortune and a happy destiny, under the guidance of 
the twelve principles above-mentioned, the cognition of the 
soul is attained and the fruition of bliss secOred at the desired 
goal where final emancipation presents itself to view. 

The devotees of the Yoga practice are of four classes. 
The first, called Prathama kalpil^o, (entering upon the course) 
is he who with firm resolve and steadfast foot enters upon 
this waste of mortification. The second, Madhubhumika (in 
the honey-stage), is he who by mortification of the senses and 
right conduct, effaces rust from the mirror of the heart to 
such degree that he can divine the reflections in another's 
mind and see whatever from its minuteness is imperceptible 
to others. The third, Prainajyotis (illuminated), by happy 
fortune and zealous endeavour subdues the organs of sense 
and the elements, and the far and the near, with reference to 
sight and hearing, &c;, become relatively the same .o him, 
and he acquires power to create and destroy. The fourth, 
Atil^ranta bhavaniya (attaining the highest dispassion), is one 
to whom the past becomes present. 

ness and darkness, is pondered, then consciousness being under 
the irifluence of goodness, becomes Sananda or joyous. Yoga 
Aphorisms, p. 18 

25 
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It is said that conscious meditation consists of eight par- 
ticulars and these are, as it were, intrinsic parts thereof, in 
contradistinction to the twelve principles which are accoimted 
extrinsic means. They are called Ashtanga-Yoga (meditation 
on eight particular parts of the body). [94] These — 

(1) Yama, (2) Ni^ama, 0) Asana, (4) Pranayama, (5) Pratya- 
hdra, (6) Dharana, (7) Dhyana, (8) Samadhi. 

Yama, restraint, is five-fold : — (I) Ahinsa (non-slaughter), 
avoiding destruction of life and injury (to others). When this 
habit is formed, in a devotee, enemies are conciliated : 

(2) Satya (veracity) is the habitual practice of speaking the truth, 
and thus securing acceptance of his desires^'’ : (3) A steya, 
(non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond what is 
customarily permitted : the keys of the. world’s tre 2 tsures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principle : (4) Brahmacharya 
(continence), to abtain from women, by which means the 
ignorant will be able to light the lamp of knowledge from 
the inspired efficacy of his will. (5) Aparigraha (non-avarice), 
retaming nothing of worldly goods which, being regarded as 
the capital source of pain, should be abandoned and by this 
the future will be revealed. 

^iyama (obligation), is also five-fold: — (I) Saucha 
(purification), internal and external purity, avoiding associa- 
tion with men, and acquiring self-control; (by this means) 
the mind is rendered essentially stainless, commendable 
desires bear fruit, and the fourth state is reached : (2) Santoaha 
(contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. 
Happiness is thus obtained and worldly pleasures havp no 
relish: (3) Tapas, (penance), mortification of the spirit and 
body and enduring heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and silence, 
until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of the mind. 
Through this practice the voteury gains the faculty of seeing 

Another reading runv and thus desires cease to be inclined 
to evil.’ 
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things distant, concealed or minute and can assume any form 
at will. (4) SvaJhyaya (sacred study), repetition of the names 
of the deity, and recounting his attributes and all that is con- 
dusive to liberation. If there is inability to read, then by the 
constant repetition of the word Omkora/* the deities and other 
celestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance. [95] (5) IsVara pranidhana (devotion to God), is 

absolute resignation to the will of God ; by this means various 
faculties of knowledge are acquired and illumination regard-* 
ing all the degrees of perfection is attained. 

A Sana (posture), signifies sitting. Tne austere recluses 
of this temple of retirement, * give the number of these as 
eighty-four, of which thirteen are esteemed the most effica- 
cious, and each has a special mode and a separate name. 
Under their influence, cold, heat, hunger and thirst are little 
felt. Some learned Hindu authorities reckon the same 
number of sitting attitudes for those who are still attached 
to worldly concerns but of a different kind. I’he writer of 
these pages who has witnessed many of these postures, has 
gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human being 
could subject his muscles, tendons and bones m this manner 
to his will, 

Prandydma, regulation of the breath at will, is three- 
fold : — (I) Puraka (inspiration), drawing in the breath by 
the nose in the following manner : with the thumb of the 
right hand let the left nostril be closed and the breath slowly 
inspired by the right nostril. (2) Kumbhak^'^ (suspension), 

TTie abbrevivated form of this ejaculatoiy prayer, Om, is a 
combination of three letters a, u, m, invested with a peculiar sanc- 
tity. According to Wilson {Vish. Pur.) it is typical of the three 
spheres of the world, the three steps of Vishnu, See., and in the 
Vedas is said to comprehend all the gods, and one text of the Vedas. 
**Om, the monosyllable Brahma,** is cited in the Vayu Parana, 
which devotes a whole chapter to this term, as signifying by the 
latter word, either the Supreme Being or the V'edas collectively, of 
which the monosyllable is the type. 

. ’* This term is derived from k^mbha, a jar, because the vital 

air at that time remains quiescent as water in a jar. Hastings, Ency. 
ix. 490-492, long discussion of Om. 
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to retain the breath within and to make as long an inspiration 
as possible closing both nostrils with the thumb and little 
finger of the right hand. The ascetics of this country can so 
hold their breath that they will breathe but once in twelve 
years. (3) RechaJ^a (expiration), letting out the drawn breath, 
very gradually, with the thumb pressed below the right 
nostril and removing the little finger from the left nostril, 
suffering it to escape. In short, to inspire wuth the right and 
expire with the left nostril. These three functions constitute 
the Pranayama. It is said that the breath extends as far as 
sixteen fingers from the nose, and some say twelve. By this 
operation the mind is quiescent, and perfect knowledge is 
obtained ; but this is secured only through the assistance of 
an experienced master of this knowledge. 

At this time the devotee should abstain from meat, hot 
spices and acid and saline food, and be content with a little 
milk and rice He must also avoid the society of women 
lest^ his brain be distracted and melancholy ensue. 

Pratyahara (abstraction), is the withdrawal of the five 
senses from their respective objects of perception. When the 
mind is quiescent, these perforce cannot escape. Thus objects 
may' present themselves before him without exciting desire. 

Dharana (steadiness), is the confinement of the thinking 
principle to one place, such as the navel, the crown of the 
head, between the eyebrows, the point of the nose, or the tip 
of the tongue. 

Dhyana (contemplation), is uninterrupted reflection on 
what is before the mind, and the absence of every thing but 
the object, the thought, etnd the thinking principle of the 
individual contemplating, 

[96] Scnmdhi (meditallcn) in this the thinker and the 
consciousness of thought arc fcolli effaced. At this stage the 

FKid is a more advanced stage of contempiation than Dhyana 
in which the ideas of objects oti^er tlwn the one in view n o 
suppressed, but not altogether effaced. In soniud/ii liie effacen^ent 
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degrees of conscious meditation are surmounted and uncons- 
cious m.editation begins, till perfect knowledge is attained 
and Yoga is finally reached. This condition is called 
Samadhi. 

The first and second of these eight processes are likened 
to the sowing of seed in a field : the third and fourth are 
as the commencement of growth : the fifth is the flower : the 
sixth, seventh and eighth are regarded as the stages of 
fructification. 

The last-named three-fold acts are termed Sanydrna- ’ 
At this period, the most extraordinaiy powers are witnessed 
in the adept which astonish the beholder. 

The occult powers are termed Aisvarya and are eight 
in number. 

(1) minima (molecularity), the power of minute disinte- 
gration so as to pass through the tissues of a diamond. 
(2) Mahimd (illimitability), capacity of prolongation so as to 
touch the moon. (3) Laghimd (tenuity), to possess such 
extreme levity as to ascend to the upper regions on a beam 
of light. (4) Garima (gravity) to acquire illimitable pondero- 
sity. In some works the word Prapti (accessibility), is used 
for the fourth term, and signifies to reach to any point at will. 
(5) Prdkamya (irresistible will), to sink into the earth and to 
rise up elsewhere as if in water. (6) Isitva (sovereignty), the 
power of creating or destroying. (7) V asitoa (subjugation), 
to command the elements and their products. (8) Kdmdvasd- 
yitva (self-control), the fulfilment of every wish. 

Although this language may seem incredible in the eyes 
of those affected by the taint of narrow custom, those who 

is complete, and thinking merges into thought which is the sole 
residuum. The body is then in a state of catalepsy or trance, and 
is not influenced by external objects: Yoga Aph., p. 124. 

The word is derived from the intensive particle aam prefixed 
to yama, restraint, and means vow, binding or confinement, and 
indicates three means of accomplishing the Yoga. Yoga Aph.^ 

p. 125. 
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acknowledge the wonderful power of God will find in it no 
cause of astonishmftiit. 

The doctrines of this great system are comprised in one 
Adhyaya or section, divided into four charana, (feet or) 
chapters. The first is an exposition of the nature of Yoga 
meditation. The second on the means of its acquirement. 
The third, on the wonders of the occult powers. The fourth 
on the liberation of the soul. 



CHAPTER V 

JAINA 


[97] The founder of this wonaerful system was Jina, 
called also Arhat' or Arhant. With regard to the Supreme 
Being, and the doctrines of voluntary actions, rewards, 
punishments, hell and heaven, they follow the Mimamsa 
and the Sankhya. In SoarAo^a twenty-six degrees are 
assigned to the last mentioned abode (heaven) in three groups 
of twelve, nine and five, in the highest of which dwell the 
most perfect among the chosen of God. Bodies are believed 
to be compounded of indivisible atoms. The four elements 
are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of 
each clement is different. The world regarded in its atoms 
is eternal, but non-eternal in its form. Existence takes place 
on the union of five principles: — (I) Niyata (crude matter) 
^dlentiality of cause. (2) Kala^ determinate time. (3) Svabhava 

‘ For llie Jaina philosophy, Hastings, vii. 465-574, x. 493-495 
(puriheatiesi), and xii. 799-80 : (worship). The Jains take this name 
from the term jina, a deified Saint, a being worthy of universal 
adoration and having subdued all passions, equivalent to Arhat, 
Jinesvara, Tirthankara and other synonyms of this incarnate being. 
Colebrooke {Essay, II, 171) mentions 24 Jinas or Arhats, who have 
appeared in the present Avasarpini age. The most celebrated of 
the jinas, was Parsvanatha of the race of Ikshwaku, and is thought 
by Colebrooke and Lassen to be the reed founder of the sect. The 
last Jina, was VardhamSna, named also Vira, Mah^vira &c. His 
life and institutions form the subject of the Kalpa Sutra translated 
both by Stevenson (very faultily according to Weber), and Jacobi, 
They deny with the Bauddhas or Saugatas, the divine authority, of 
the Vedas, and admit like the Sankhya philosophy, the eternity of 
matter and the perpetuity of the world. Their avoidance of injury 
to life is wellknown. Like the Buddhists they are divided into a 
clerical body, Yatia or ascetics, and laity, Sravakos, (hearers) and 
observe the rules of caste without attaching any religious significance 
to it. 

Hermann Jacobi in his preface to the laina Sutras, vnth Cole- 
brooke and Stevenson asserts the independent rise of the Jaina 
creed against the combined authority of Lassen, Wilson. Weber 
and Barth, who derive it from Buddhism. TTiis point is discussed 
in Hastings, Ency., ii. 495-496. 
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inherent nature. (4) Atmd the rational soul. (5) Purva^rita, 
the result of .good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosophers ascribe the creation to God, some to Time, and 
others to the results of actions, and others again to inherent 
nature (soabhaba). Their belief is that the whole universe 
will not perish, but that some of every kind will survive from 
the whirlwind of non-existence whence creation will be 
renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments : — Pramana 
(proof) and Prameya (objects of thought). The first of these 
is two-fold; — (1) Pratyahjsha, perception by the five external 
senses, and by the mind and the soul. The Nyaya, applies 
this term to the means by which perfect knowledge is 
obtained. (2) Paro^sha (imperceptibility), knowledge obtain- 
ed not mediately through the senses. 

Pratya\sha (perception) is two-fold. (1) VyavaliSfiko 
(conventional, or practical): this is acquired by the five senses 
and manas, is employed in external affairs, and called mafi- 
jnana (mind-knowledge). This is also two-fold, namely, 
that which (") is apprehended through the five senses, and 
(/^) apprehended through manas (mind), which this sect does 
not ‘include among the five senses ; smd each of these two 
again is four-fold : (I) Aoagraha, distinguishing from the 
type whether it be horse or man but not discerning the 
characteristics : (2) Iha inquiring, as to whence the maa, and 
from what country the horse : (3) Acaya arriving at a correct 
identification of the above : (98] (4) Dharana, recbllecting the 
thing particularised and keeping it in mind. (II) Paramar- 
thika (transcendental), knowledge that comes from the illu- 
mination of the rational soul and is profitable to emancipa- 
tion. It is two-fold : viz. Vitfolo (defective), knowing some 
thing and not knowing some other : and SakMa, (entire), know- 
ing all, called also Kevala-jnana (pure unalloyed knowledge). 
Vikala is again subdivided into Avadhi-jnana (lirnited know- 
ledge), knowledge of special objects which near os remote. 
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arc not differentiated and Manas-^paryaya-jnana, definite 
knowledge of another’s thoughts and the la}ring beure of the 
secrets of the hcart,^ 

Parol^sha (imperceptibility) is five-fold. (1) Smarana, 
recollection of what is unseen. (2) Praty-abhijnana, know- 
ledge derived from witness of another. (3) TarJ^a, the know- 
ledge of the mutueJ relation between subject and predicate. 
(4) Anumana, knowledge from inference, which is established 
in a series of ten terms, given in detail. (5) Sahda, the know- 
ledge obtained from the narration of a speaker without par- 
tiaKty or affection, of clear understanding and true in speech. 

PratTteya (objects of thought) are six-fold and each is 
regarded as an eternal substance, and not an aggregate of a 
determinate measure of atoms; they are likewise held to be 
imperceptible to the eye and pervade alF space. The first is 
the soul which is a subtile substance in which intelligence 
abides. It is to the body as the light of a lamp to a house 
and is believed to be the active agent, or passive recipient 
of good and evil. It is, of two kinds, Paratma and Jivatma. 
The first is restricted to the Supreme Being and is distin- 
guished by four attributes. Ananta-jnana or analytic know- 
ledge extending to the most minute atoms. Ananta-darsana 
or synthetic knowledge of things collectively. Ananta^virya, 
infinite power. Ananta-sukha, infinite happiness. 

They do not accept the doctrine of divine incarnations 
but believe that a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his 
utterances in regard to the things appertaining to the spiritual 
and temporal life are the word of God, and such a one is 
termed Sdkora-ParamesVara (Divinity in bodily form). [99] 
In the six aras/ of which mention has been made in a previous 

* That is, the abolition of hindrances causes th' right intuition. 

• ^ the absence of all envy, by sympathy the like. 

^ These are the six periods into which each of the Utsarpini 
and Avasarpini ages are divided. Their names are given in Major 
Mackenzie's account of th, Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. 257. 

26 
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section, twenty- four such beings come into existence, €UicJ in 
the third and fourth, their earthly existence terminates.* 

The first being of this series was Adinatha, and the last, 
Mahavira. Each of them is named a Jina, and wonderful 
legends are told of them which will be briefly noted later on. 
The Supreme Being is called Nirguna Paramesvara, or the 
Deity without qualities. 

Jivdtmd (sou!) is variously distinguished. It may be two- 
fold, viz., locomotive and immovable, as a man or tree: or 
three-fold, as man, woman, hermaphrodite: or four-fold, 
namely, forms of men, of vegetable life, of beings of heaven, 
and those of hell : or five-fold, possessing but one sense, 
[touch] as the four elements and trees. And these also are 
of two kinds: (1) such as can be seen, (2) such as are too 
minute to be perceptible. Each of these (last) five possesses 
life and has the sense of touch. There are these that possess 
(at^ least) two senses, touch and taste, such as shell-fish, 
leeches &c. *, those with three, as the ant which has the addi- 
tional sense of hearing : those of four, viz, flies and wasps 
\yhich to the above three senses, add that of sight : those of 
five; mankind. There is a further division of soul into two 
kinds;* those possessing an internal sense and such as are 
without it, as a leaf. The Nyaya school also hold this opinion. 
Since the first and the fifth are of two kinds, animal life 
collectively does not exceed seven, and each may be classed 

* TTe periodical creations and destructions of the world form 
part of the Pauranic legends and of the Jaina creed. The heavens 
and earth in general, are supposed to be eternal, but this portion 
of the earth, Arya or Bharata, is liable to destruction and renovation. 

• More correctly, the division of souls is into 'mundane* and 
'released*. The “mundane * pass from birth to birth and are 
divided into two, those possessing an internal sense (samanasko) 
and those destitute of it (amanaska). The former possess samjnd, 
the power of apprehension, talking, acting or receiving instruc- 
4u>n, and the latter are without this power. These last are again 
divided into the locomotive and immovable. Those that possess 
only the one sense of touch arc considered as 'released', as incapable 
of passing into any other state of existence. (Jacobi. Jaina Sutras, 
5n.) 
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under two heads: (I) Praja-pati possessor ot six powers, 
namely, of bodily form, of reception of foo 1, of organs of 
sense, of the powers of speech, of breathing, and the internal 
sense (manas) : (2) Aprajapati, life which is incapable of these 
functions. All that possess but one sense, have four faculties, 
capability of nourishment, assuming form, command 
of the organs of sense, inspiration and expiration of breath. 
All that possess two, three, four or five senses, without the 
internal sense, have five faculties, viz,, the four former and 
that of speech. Those lhaf possess the internal sense have 
six faculties. 

They consider the conjunction in the soul of ten qualities, 
entitles it to be called living, otherwise it is dead ; they are 
severally called prana, viz., the five senses, the internal sense, 
faculty of speech, reception of form, inspiration of breath, 
duration of life. Those that possess five senses are of four 
classes. (I) Devata (celestial spirit); (2) Manusha (man); 
(3) Naraki (inhabitant of the infernal regions); (4) Tiryagyoni 
(animal creation). The Devata is formed of a subtile luminous 
substance by the volition of the Deity, without the process of 
birth. Their bodies are not of flesh and bone, nor defiled by 
impurities,’ and their breathings are redolent of fragrance. 
They suffer not from maladies, nor does age steal away the 
freshness of youth. [100] Whatever they desire is fulfilled; 
they can assume a thousand shapes, and they move at four 
fingers* breadth above the surface of the earth. They are of 
four classes 

1 . Bhavana-pati. The Jainas believe the earth to con- 
sist of seven tiers superimposed one above the other. The 
earth inhabited by mankind includes a space of 180,000 
yojanas. TTie intervening region between one thousand 
yojanas and as many below, is the location of the Bhavana* 

^ These ten are the progeny of Anura^, Serpents, Garuda, 
Dikpolas, Fire. Air, the Ocean, Thunder and Lightninir. who are 
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patis. They are of ten^ orders, each governed by two rulers, 
one for the northern, the other for the southern region. The 
colour, appearance, raiment, food euid modes of life of each 
are separate. Their duration of life extends between a 
minimum of ten thousand and a ihaximum of an ocean 
(sdgara) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyantara. These inhabit a region extending between 
a thousand yojanaa above and a hundred below, and they 
pass likewise intg the sphere allotted tc men. They are of 
sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. Their age 
extends from ten thousand years to one palyopdma. 

3. Jyotishk.a. Their location is seven hundred and 
ninety yojanas above the Wei of the earth, and one hundred 
and ten yojanas is its eastern limit. They consist of five orders 
(of luminaries), the first are stars: the second, suns throned 
at a distance of ten yojanas above the stars : the third are 
moons, eighty yojanas higher than the suns : the fourth, 
constellations of twenty-eight mansions : the fifth, planets at 
an altitude of four yojanas above the mansions, eighty-eight 
in number. Of these the five most important are Mercury, 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn with an interval of three 
yojanas in altitude between them severally. The duration of 
life of each of the five, ranges between the eighth part of a 
paly a at the lowest, to one paly a and a hundred thousand 
years as an extreme limit. 

supposed to reside in the several hells or regions below the earth. 
The Vyantaras have eight orders. These are the Pisachas, Bhutas, 
Kinnaras, Gandharvas and other monstrous divinities inhabiting 
woods, and the lower regions and air. The third has five orders, 
the Sun, Moon, Planets, Asterisms and other heavenly bodies. The 
fourth includes the gods of present and past Kalpaa. Of the first 
kind are those born in the Heavens Saudharma Isana, Mahendra, 
Brahma Sanaikamara, Sukra, &c., to the number of twelve. A 
great number oi Indras are recognised, but Sukra and Isdna the 
regents of the North and South are chief. Above all these rank in 
dignity as objects of worship the twenty •four Tirthankaras or with 
those of the past and future periods, seventv-two. Wilson (Essays, 
I 320). 
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4. Vaimdhik<^. Their abode is the highest of all, and 
they are of two orders. The first, kfllpupapanna, (existing 
age), dwell in the twelve zones of heaven each with a special 
presiding deity, but four have (only) two regents. These ten 
principalities possess ten illustrious distinctions, (1) a just 
prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a benevolent sage, (4) loyal 
counsellors, (5) sword bearers, (6) guards, (7) commanders of 
seven armies of elephants, horses, chariots, bulls, footmen, 
sword players and musicians, (8) administrators of state, 
(9) news reporters, and (10) sweepers. This sublime order is 
said to dwell at a little less than the distance of a ra/u® in 
altitude. The second order is )^alpdtita (past age). They do 
not occupy themselves with others, but keep aloof from 
friendship, enmity, governance and subjection, and are 
engaged only in contemplation of the Deity. Above these 
again are twelve abodes of rest in nine tiers, one above another, 
and five others like a face, two above, and one below and one 
between, making fourteen tiers in all. 

[101] They consider the world to be composed of three 
spheres..*' (1) Manusha-lo^a, nine hundred yojanas from the 

“ A measure of space through which the gods are able to travel 
in six months at the rate of 2,05,7152 Yojanas of 2,000 Krosa each 
in the twinkling of an eye. Colebrooke, II, 198, but Abul Fazl 
gives another measure lower down. 

The world, writes Colebrooke, (Essays, II, 198) which accord- 
ing to the Jains is eternal, is figured by them as a spindle resting 
on half of another, or as three cups of which the lowest is inverted 
and the uppermost meets at its circumference the middle one. The 
spindle above is the abode of the gods, and the inferior part of 
the figure comprehends the infernal regions. The earth which they 
suppose to be a flat surface, is bounded by a circle of which the 
diameter is one raju. 1 he lower spindle comprises seven tiers of 
inferior earths or hells, at the disaiice of a raju from each other 
and its base is measured by seven rajus. 

The upper spindle is also seven rdjus high and its greatest 
breadth is live rajus. Its summit which is 4,500,000 yojanas wide, 
is the abode of the deified saints ; beneath tliis are five I imdnas or 
abodes of gods. The earth consists of numerous distinct continents 
in concentric circles separated by seas forming ways between them 
of which the first is Jarnbu-dwipa with the mountain Mcru in the 
centre. 
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lowest extremity of the earth to nine hundred above. This 
is the sphere of men. The earth is said to be one raju in 
length and the same in breadth, and within 4,500,000 
yojanas of this space, mankind dwell. Below this is (2) 
PatalaAokfl. Its extent is nine hundred yojanas less than 
seven rajas. The second is twice the size of the first, and to 
each tier is added a raju so that the seventh is something less 
than seven rajas. (3) SvargaAo\a is the celestial region, and 
is a little less than seven rajas high. Its inhabitants possess 
five organs of sense. Among them the Vaimanil^as dwell in 
twenty-six orders which represent paradise. They attain to 
these bodies and enjoy happiness through good works. Eight 
orders of Vaimanikas dwell within five rajas, and four in the 
sixth rm- Fourteen orders of the inferior class occupy one 
raju. A raju is the distance traversed by an iron ball of three 
and a half Akbari scr’a weight, thrown downwards and con- 
tinuing to fall for a period of six months, six days and twelve 
gkaris. It is said that for six j^aroh [^roso] above the twenty^ 
six orders aforesaid, there is a circular area like crystal. Its 
length is 4,500,000 yojanas and its Breadth the same, with 
a height of eight yojanas. After traversing a distance of three 
and five-sixth of a Karoh upwards, the sacred haven of final 
liberation is reached where men are absorbed in the divinity 
as light in light. 

The ages of the gods extend from something less than 
a palyopama to not more than a Sagara. The four classes of 
deities including two orders of the V aimani\as have a stature 
of seven cubits; the third and fourth are of sis cubits; the 
fifth and sixth, of five; the seventh and eighth, of four; from 
the ninth to the twelfth, of three; from the thirteenth to the 
twenty-first of two, and from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
sixth of one cubit, but all of them possess lire power of assum- 
ing various shapes. All the deities are said to have the desire 
of food, but it is not taken by the mouth, as they are satisfied 
by mere volition. Each of the deities who arrives at the age 
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of ten thousand years, requires food every other day, and 
breathes once during the time in which a healthy man would 
breath forty-nine times. Those whose age extends beyond 
this term to one Saeara, eat once between a minimum and 
maximum of three and nine days and breathe once between 
four and eighteen gharis. T hose who live beyond the period 
of a Sagara, eat once after a thousand years, and breathe once 
in fifteen days. Such as live to a still greater term than 
this, for each Sagara, allow upwards of a thousand years to 
elapse before they touch food, and in the same proportion of 
time, increasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath 
is ’drawn. They also believe that all the deities including two 
orders of the fourth class, (the Vaimani^a), have sexual inter- 
course after the manner of mankind, but pregnancy does not 
take ^lace : the third and fourth orders by conjunction and the 
sense of touch : the fifth and sixth by sight, and the seventh 
and eighth, by hearing; four other orders, by mere effort of 
imagination, while fourteen orders of the second clasa are 
innocent of this intercourse. These are said to attain to this 
eminence by good works. Extraordinary legends are told of 
these beings, of which let this little from among much be a 
sufficiency. 

The mundane {manushya), consists of (souls) of two 
kinds: — (I) Samjna, possessing the power of apprehension, 
and (2). A samjna, without power of apprehension. The 
latter appear (as animalcule) in the flesh, blood and saliva of 
men and do not live mote than the space of two gharis. The 
Samjna class is sub-divided into two. The jainas apportion 
the earth into two parts, and assign one to each division. In 
the first, commands and prohibitions are in full force, and 
happiness amd misery are the recompiense of good and evil 
actions. Fifteen considerable portions of the earth are allotted 
to this division. 

The Jainas believe that during the six aras, the extent 
of which has been mentioned in a former section, twelve 
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Cha\ravartis successively appear. Thirty-two thousand king- 
doms are beneath his sway, and thirty-two thousand princes 
are subject to him. He possesses 8,400,000 elephants and as 
many horses and chariots. He has likewise fourteen thousand 
ministers of state, nine hundred and thirty millions of foot- 
men, eighty thousand sages, three hundred thousand cuiras- 
siers, five hundred thousand torch -bearers, thirty millions of 
musicians, sixty- four thousand wedded wives, one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand female slaves, sixteen thousand 
mines of gems, nineteen thousand* mines of gold and twenty- 
eight thousand of other minerals, sixteen thousand provinces 
of barbarians {mlechchhas)^ that is, of races foreign to his 
institutions, thirty-two thousand capital cities, sixteen thousand 
royal residencies, three hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for the royal table, and three hundred and sixty for his private 
service. Many other endowments are attributed to him. The 
first cycle of these began with Raja Bharata {Chakraoarti), son 
of A'dinatha. Some of these on account of their good wwks, 
are translated to heaven while others go down to hell. They 
assert that nine other individuals are born, entitled Vasudevas, 
which is a rank possessing half the powers of a Cha1(ravartt, 
and they believe that these dignitaries descend into a hell, and 
that Krishna is among their number. Nine other persons, 
designated Baladcvas, are said to exist who possess half the 
powers of a Vasudeva. Over all these, the Ttrlhardiara, who 
w'ill be presently described, is the supreme head. Much has 
been written regarding the denizens of this sphere. 

There is another extensive region, where its people have 
garments of the teaves of its trees’® and their food is wild 
fruits or the sweet verdure produced by its soil. They are 
beautiful of countenance and pleasing in disposition. Their 
stature varies from one to three l^aroh, in height. One son or 

These are the kcilpa-Crikhas or celestial trees, of which Major 
Mackenzie mentions nine varieties. Their gradual disappearance 
portends the destruction of the world. 
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daughter is born to them after which they die. They are 
called Jaglyah'^ and when they grow to adolescence, they 
marry, and their duration of life extends from one to three 
palyopama. 

It is said that those who have not been charitable in deed, 
nor practised good works, pass after death among this race, 
and obtain the recompense thereof and bear no burden of 
pain. 

The Narakis, like the devatas, can assume various shapes 
and many of their conditions, but their aspect is terrible and 
always in dejection and gloom. In the six degrees in which 
hell is said to be divided, they are agitated in burning torment, 
and though in agony are ever maleficent and frorti innate 
wickedness torture each other. 

The class called Bhaoana-pafi have in ress to three 
degrees of this sphere and are the ministers oj ch;istisement 
to these fiends. The stature of the dwellers In the first degree 
is from three to thirty one cubits and six lingers, and their 
age between ten thousand years and one Sa^^ora, The stature 
of those in the second degree is double that of the first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through le remaining 
degrees : the duration of life in the second degree is from one 
to three Sdgaras. The age of the denizens of the third degree 
extends from a minimum of three Sagaras and attains to a 
maximum of seven : of the fourth, from seven to ten ; of the 
fifth, to seventeen; of the sixth, to twenty-two; and of the 
seventh, to thirty- three. 

Tiryagyoni signifies the rest of the animal creation and 
is three-fold: — (!) aquatic; (2) terrestrial; (3) aerial. The 
first named order is five-fold, viz., (I) acquatic animals like 
the Susmdr,'^ which resemble men, elephants and horses etc. ; 

“ For Prakrit, fugala, Sanskrit. Yugala, a pair, turned into 
adjectival form. 

Derived from the Sanskrit Sisumara (child- killing), the Gange- 
tic porpoise : in Persian it commonly means a species of lilcard. 
Kardh, probably some kind of cel. 

27 
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(2) fishes of various kinds ; (3) the tortoise ; (4) the Karah, an 
animal in the shape of a tent-rope, four yards long and more, 
which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other 
animals and prevents their getting out of the water : (3) the 
crocodile. 

The second order is of three kinds : quadrupeds like 
cattle : those that creep on their bellies, as snakes : and such 
as can move upon two feet like the weasel. 

The third order is of four kinds : two domesticated with 
man, viz., whose pinions are of feathers, like the pigeon, or 
of skin, like the bat; and two others that fly in the blissful 
abodes of the gods, each of which is descrii^ed with its 
peculiar characteristics, and many circumstances are related 
of them. The duration of life in the first class is from two 
gharis to one purva which is equal to seventy krors of lakhs 
and fifty-six thousand krors of years. (70,560,000,000,000). 
The second and third classes in their minimum are like the 
hrst, but the second does not extend-beyond three palyopama, 
while the third heM no determinate limit. They assert that 
the duration of age among such as have but one sense, if 
forpied of the subtile elements, is two gharis, and the gross 
body of the earth does not endure above twenty-two thousand 
years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; nor of fire, 
above three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years. 
Such as have two organs of sense live twelve years; such as 
possess three organs, forty-nine days, and four organs, six 
months. The animal creation possessing five organs of sense 
together with mankind have a life of three palyopama, while 
the Narakis and devatas live thirty-three Sdgaras but not 
beyond this term. 

In the interchange of embodiment of these four classes, 
they allow twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters 
into air, fire, water, earth, the vegetable creation of two, three 
and four organs of sense, quadrupieds bom of the womb, 
the ten classes of the infomal regbns, the BhaVanapati, 
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Vyaniara, JyoHshka, VaimSnikfl, men and devatas. After 
death, [104] it enters into one of the following five, viz., 
mankind, the animal creation with five organs of sense, water, 
earth, and vegetable forms. The souls of men may come 
and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into 
air or fire, no more assume human shape. Hell-bodies may 
assume two forms, those of men or of animals with five senses 
bcrni of the womb, and their lives like those of the Juglyah 
class are not of any considerable length, nor do they ever 
enter paradise. Those of the seventh degree of hell, do not 
even enter human bodies, but each of the (other) three kinds 
of animals having five organs of sense, have entry and exit 
through all the twent;/'four haHtatioiu. 

The arithmeticians of this sect ai^y the term lai^zha to 
one hundred thousand, which the vulgar pronounce hJfh. 
Ten laifhs make a ptayuta, and ten prayutas ate termed a 
kpti, called genemlly a Ji^ror. One hundred J^ors make an 
arba (Sansk. arbuda), and ten arba or i^/iorha, and ten kharbas 
a nikharba, ten tdlfharbas, a maha-aarofa,'^ called also podma. 
Ten padmas make a S*anffha, ten 5'an^ha, a Samudra, called 
also Korakjor, 

They state that if of a seven day’s child of the Juglyah 
age, the hair, being four thousand and ninety-six times as 
thick as the hair of the Delhi pec^le, be taken and cut up 
till further sub-divisimi be impracticable, and a well, four 
l(aroh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with such 
particles, and a single one the aforesaid particles be taken 
out of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till the 
well be emptied, this period would constitute a palyopama. 
The lapse of ten Samudra of a ptdyopama constitutes a 
Sagara. 

Having now discussed the first of the (six) objects 
under Prameya, 1 briefly mention the other five. The second. 

Lake-bom : an epithet of the lotus which in Sanskfit is also 
caUed padma. 
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Al^asa, ether, is a subtile substance, eternal and all pervading, 
possessing neither intelligence nor soul. The third, kflla, 
time, is a substance like the preceding, but not all-pervading, 
li circumscribes the terrestrial abode of man. The fourth 
Pudga/a'^(matter or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible 
(atomic), nor compounded with another body, it is' called 
pramana, and if in conjunction, pradesa. When, several 
pradesas unite, they are called desa, and the conjunction of 
several desas is termed skondha.'^ The first is accounted eter- 
nal and has five qualities, colour, odour, phlegm, and two out of 
eight opposite states of gravity or tenuity, rigidity or softness, 
heat or coldness, greediness or its contrary. [105] The fifth 
\s Dharmasti^aya, (the predicrunent virtue). It is a substance 
by the. instnunentality of which, the rational soul and mind 
(manas), and matter (pudgala), are capable of movement, 
as a fish by means of water. The sixth is Adharmastikaya 
(the predicament vice). This is a substance, quiescent, and 
favourable to repose. In some works there is mention of 
nine first principles called tattvas, viz., (I), Jiva,'^ soul; (2), 
Ajioa, the contrary to this, as ether, time, &c. ; (3), Punya; 
(4), Papa. By the conjunction of a multiplicity of matter 
and sOul-forms, joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced 
and this conjunction is termed hjarman (works), zmd is also 
distinguished as prakriti. All that is productive of virtue is 

Compounds sometimes arise from separation and conjunction 
combined and hence are called pudgalas, because they (pur) 

and '^dissolve'* (gal). Sarva Darsdna Sangr.^ p. 32. Weber trans* 
lates it Atom>Stoff. Fragment der, Bhag., p. 236. 

This word signifies the elements of being or the forms of 
mundane consciousness of which there are five in the Buddhist 
philosophy. Pradesa, one of the forms of the soul’s bondage, is 
the entrance into the different parts of the soul by the masses, 
made up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
developed by the conseauences of action. 5. Daraana, p. 56. 

Lebens-geist. Weber. There are three descriptions of this : 
the perfect soul of the deified saints : the liberated soul : and the 
soul in bondage. Ajiva comprehends the four elements and all 
that is fixed, as mounteuns. or moveable, as rivers, and is synonym 
mous with Pudgala* 
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called punya, and papa is vice. Karman is eight-fold: — 
(1), fnana-varaniya (shrouding of knowledge), forms of matter 
that by their conjunction veil each of the five kinds of know- 
ledge that have been noticed^ (2). Darsana-Varaniya (shroud- 
ing of study), shrouds apprehension by the five organs of 
sense. (3). Vedaniya (individual consciousness), conjunction 
of matter by means of v/hich the soul is affected by joy or 
sorrow. (4). Mohaniya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms which causes good to be mistaken for evil and the 
reverse. (5). Ayus (age), conjunction of atoms on which 
depends the continuance of animal life. (6), Naman, (mune), 
conjunction of things which is the creative complement ol 
genus, species and individual existence. (7). Gotra (race), 
the conjunction of atoms by which the soul assumes the 
forms of eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Aniaraya (inter- 
ference), conjunction of atoms by which men abstain from 
works, are unable to take nourishment, have no inclination 
for sexual intercourse, take no profit in trade nor practise 
liberality or mortification. 

V- Asraoa'^ (How, movement) evil actions of five 
kinds, viz. bodily injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, 
unbridled desire. 

VI. Samvara (stopping), is abstention from the above 
five actions. 

VII. Bandha (bondage), is the union of matter with 

soul. 

Vlil. Nirjara is the gradual disruption of conjoined 
atoms by the mortification of the body.'^ 

” This means the movement or natural impulse of the soul to 
act, called Yoga. As a door opening into the water is called 
Aaraoa, because it causes the stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
the consequences oT acts Row in upon the soul. It is the associa- 
tion of the body with right or wrong deeds and comprises all the 
^rmana. All these eight classes of acts are mentioned in the 
Bhagavati. v. Weber’s Fragment der Bhagaoati, p. 166, II. 

** Nirjara is that which entirely inir), wears and antiquates 
{jarayatt), all sin previously incurred and the whole effect of works. 
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IX. Mokliha, called also mukfi, is the total disseveranoe 
of atoms, which cannot be attained without knovdedge and 
works. As when a fire takes place in the dwelling of a lame 
and a blind man, nather of diem [106] ahme can escape, 
but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and the 
vision of the c»e and the movement of the other they both 
may reach a place of safe^. 

It is said diat without concurrence of three conditions, 
this great end cannot be s ec ur e d : (1). knowledge of the 
Supreme Being: (2). the aot]uisition of a guide who makes 
no distinction between i»aiae and Uame, wounding and heal- 
ing : (3). ccmstancy in good wmks. These three take rise in 
obedience and service, Iqr vduch knowledge is gained. This 
latter ia the chief source of a passionless state (otraga) which 
annihilates the impulse (osoora) of the unbodied qiirit, whence 
proceeds the closing {santoara^ of the passage to such impulses, 
and this again incites men to austerity wherdby they are 
ooci^ned in the mortificatkm of the q>irit and the body. This 
mortification is of twelve kinds : — (I). not to cat at particular 
times. Former^ abstinence from solid food for a whole year 
was practised, and by some for nine months, but in these 
days six months is the longest duration : (2). to eat sparingly, 
and to beg for food £tom not mcue than five houses, and to fast 
till the nest dry if none be forthcmning, and to abstain from 
five tilings: ou., milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and 
sweets: (3). mortificaticm of the body in enduring the sun’s 
heat : (4). to take rest on hot sand : (5). to endure nakedness 
in cold: (6). to draw up the arms and legs and sit on the 
haunches. TliQr say that it requires a kmg time before these 
six practices can be successfully accomplished, and many fait 
in their performance. 

It consists chiefly in mortification. Bondage is that which binds 
the embodied spirit by association of the sou] with deeds. Moksha 
is its deliverance from the fetters of works, v. Colebrooke I, p. 407. 
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Regarding the expiation of sins, strange penances are 
prescribed for each transgression, such as, obedience to the 
religious director; service of ascetics; reading of voluminous 
books; bowing the head iix meditation. This latter must not 
be for less than two gharis, and some among former devotees 
continued it for twelve years : to stand with the arms hanging 
down, and to refrain from movement. These six exercises 
quickly lead to perfection. 

There are forty-five great texts among this sect, of which 
twelve are termed Angas, considered to be sacred books. 
(I). Acharanga, rule of conduct for ascetics. (2) Sutraknt- 
anga, containing three hundred and sixty precepts of devotees 
and demonstrations of each. (3). Sthananga, in which from 
one to ten (acts) essential to purity are enumerated, beginning 
with one, applicable to the upp>er and lower worlds, and so 
throughout the series to ten. (4). SamaOayanga; herein from 
ten to ten millions are enumerated and divers other truth. 
(3). Bhagavatyanga ; this contains thirty-six thousand questions 
put by Gautama to Mahadeva” and the answers thereto. 
(6). Jnatadharma^atha, containing thirty-five million ancient 
legends. [P. 107] (7). Upasal^adasa, an account of ten 

devotees of Mahadeva. (8). Antal^riddasa, on those who 
have attained the eternal beatitude of liberation. (9) i4nuftarO' 
papati-\adaaanga, on the blessed who for their good works 
have passed into the twenty-sixth degree of paradise. 
(10). Prasnaoyakorananga, mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (II). Vipdkosrutdnga, former conse- 
quences of actions, which having borne the recompense of 
good and evil are forever laid to rest. (1 2). Chaudah-purvanga 
{anga of fourteen Purvas), containing questions that concern 
mankind generally, with various reflections and classes of 
acts. 

The twenty-four Tirthan\ttras having in these deliver- 
ances revealed the will of the Supreme Being, their successors 


An error for MahSvira. 
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collected them and reduced them to writing. Twelve of 
them are termed Upon gas, in which the purport of the former 
books has been concisely recorded with some additional 
matter. Four books are called Mula-SuUas, in which are 
given. the usages of religious preceptors, the mode of begging, 
manner of life, mortification, worship of God and rules of 
composition. Six works are termed Chedda-grantha, on 
expiation of sin. Ten others are called Pdinna,'^ explanation 
of the anatomy of the limbs, the manner of birth in animals, 
and all that takes place at the dissolution of elementary con- 
nection, and other subjects. Another work designated 
NandiSutra, treats of the five kinds of knowledge, which 
have been already mentioned. 

The devotees of this sect are called Yatis. Sishya 
(disciple), is an inquirer who enters on this path. Ganesa- 
sishya^' is an ascetic who for six months at a stretch restrains 
the inordinate spirit within the prison of freedom from desire. 


The Sanskrit for this Prakrit word is Pra/^/rna, and signifies 
a collection of miscellaneous rules. 

Weber in his Sacred literature of the Jains says that the third 
groujD of texts of the S’ddhanla is formed by the ten painnas, a 
name which denoting “scattered, hastily sketclied“ pieces, well 
suits their real nature as a group of texts corresponding to the 
Vedic parisishtas. It is as yet undetermined how old is their posi- 
tion as the third part of the Siddhanta and what caused their loca- 
tion there. They are with fe\v exceptions in mclie and a consider- 
able portion of them refers to the proper sort of euthanasy, the 
confession required for this end and the abiuracion of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astrology and hymns are also 
treated. (/. A. Part CCLIX, April 1892), Weber is unable to 
make out the significance of the title Mula-Sutra, of which there 
are four. The text is composed in metre and principally slokas. 
The entire Siddhanta according to Weber, at present embraces 45 
texts divided into six groups. (I) eleven or twelve Angas. 
(2) twelve Upangas. (3) ten Painnas. (4) six Cheddasutras; (5) two 
Sutras without a common name, Nandi and Anuyogadvaram . 
(6) four Mula-Sutras. 

The names of all these will be found in /. A. Part CCXIII, 
October. 1 888. 

From Ganadsa lor<^ of troops ; Cana with the Jains signifies 
a school or a school derived from one teacher, and Canadhara, 
the head thereof. 
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If he eats one day, he fasts two, and defiles not his hand with 
milk, curds, butter, oil, nor sweets. He eats only of a little 
p> 2 urched wheat thrown into hot water, and begs for alms only 
from one house; his nights are spent till morn in prayers, 
and five hundred times during each night he prostrates him- 
self in worship, and in the day reads the book of Bhagavati.^’ 

[P. 108] 

TTie Pravartako (founder), has much the same character, 
but on account of his zeal and experience is nominated by 
the chief religious authority of the time over the pilgrims in 
this desolate wilderness, to superintend their daily actions 
and appoint suitable penance for such as are idolent and 
inclined to ease. The Sthdvira (elder), is an assistant to the 
preceding who controls the refractory and aids the languish- 
ing. The Ratndrlhiko, or Paniydsa as he is also called, is 
zealous in the service of God wherever duty calls and thither 
speeds to remedy disorder: he also prepares the place for 
the A chary a or spiritual teacher, and has the care of his 
garments and the settlement of disputes among the ascetics 
is committed to him. The Upadhydya (siib-teacher), has 
nearly the same rank as an Achdrya, and the disciples verify 
under his direction the words of the sacred texts and the 
questions thereto appertaining. These teachers possess noth- 
ing of their own but the garments which will be particularised 
later. The Achdrya is a p>er8onage of a genial disposition, 
reverent of aspect, pleasant of speech, grave, learned and 
benevolent. He must be acquainted with the proofs of the 
doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of the other 
eight schools and skilled to refute them, and no treatise 

** This work is mentioned by Wilson (I. 281. Essays 1862. 
Rost) as one of the eleven primary works of the jainas. an instruc- 
tion in the various sources of wordly pain, or in the paths of virtue, 
and consists of lessons ^iven to Gautama by Mahavira and is in 
PrSkrit. in 36,000 stanzas. It consists of a series of qtiestions by 
..•.idabhut’. Roha. and other disciples of Mahavira to that sage, 
and his answers, relating to a variety of topics 

28 
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diould be unknown to him. The burden of the care of his 
flock lies upon his shoulders, and to promote the welfare of 
his institute must be his chief aim. Garments 2 md books that 
are in excess of ordinary requirements are in his keeping for 
suf^ly at need to inquirers of this road. The Canadhara by 
fullness of knowledge and good works arrives at an exalted 
degree of wisdom, and possesses the eight miraculous endow- 
ments mentioned in the Patanjala system. He is the repre- 
smtative of the Jina. The Jina who is also called Tirlhankara 
(creating a passage through the circuit of life), surpasses this 
dignity and attains omniscience, is beautiful of countenance, 
and perfect in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance and his words full of wisdom. His flesh and blood 
are white, and none has ever seen him eat or defecate. 
Neitho^ eckness nor sweat nor dirt contaminate his holy 
person. His nails and hair grow not long. His words fall 
so harmoniously that every listener might deem that his 
qioech was music. In whatsoever land he resides, snakes, 
scorpions and other venomous reptiles disappear, neither 
excess nor deficiency in rainfall occurs, and war, pestilence 
and drought cease. When he moves abroad, the trees are 
voioeful in praise, and many ministering spirits attend to 
guard him. It is said that his beautiful soul is imprisoned in 
the ventricular cavity of his form by a special connection, and 
in contradistinction to men in general, he is illumined by 
three kinds of apprehension, obtains cognition through the 
organs of sense and mind (manas) and the purport of all 
books is laid open to him. He discerns all that has form 
whether far or near, and after being bom, and-through the 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of the secret 
thoughts of men and arrives at the subHhxf'^gree of omni- 
science. These qualities belong to mSt whole twenty-four 
Tirthankoras of whom mention has b(^ made. [P. 109] 
The ascetics of this body have no intercourse with 
women, and avoid the spot where the soxuid of her voice is 
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heard. They ahwiain from meat, fruit and sweetmeats. They 
cook no food in thdr own dwellings, and at the meal-tiine of 
othos, they apfxoach a house' and there stand and announce 
themselves by the words, **dharma lahha' that is, *he who 
doeth good, receiveth a reward', and without importunity, 
take vdiatever of daily cooked food is brought. They may 
not take away milk, oil and rice together for food, and with- 
out being covetous of the tarte thereof must speedily swallow 
their meal. And they must not knowingly accept food 
cooked especially for them or for the sake of mendicants in 
general, nor which has been brought from out of a dark 
romn, nor fetched by mounting from a low- to an elevated 
place, nor for which the lock of a door has been opened nor 
brought out having been previously purchased.^ They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink^* during the 
night. They never light a lamp nor have a fine in the house in 
which they dwell. Th^ may not {uck up any thing hdlon nor 
wash any member of the body but that which is actually scaled. 
They must avoid avarice and anger, and abstain from false- 
hcxid, from injury to life and from theft, and may have no 
worldly gcmds, but only necessary raiment. This, in other than 
winter tune, consists of three robes. One of these is used as a 
loin cloth, a secend thrown over the shoulder like a belt and 
the third worn ovcu the uncovered hced.^ In winter a specual 
wcmllen garmt^nt is added. Th^ lur'e also a cloth a little 
more than a span and a half in length and breadth which they 
keep folded in four. This is placed over the mouth vdien 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears so that no 


** I translate with diffidence this crabbed and ungrammatical 
sentence. The Akaranga Sutra lays down niles for ' rese cases. 

** The text has puthidan by mistake for nush- jn. 

’* Two of the three robes and linen ider garments. 
KshaumikakoJpa. and one woollen upper garment iuurnil^akalpa). 
Besides these {kalpitrya), the monk possesses an alms-bowi [patra], 
with six things belonging to it. a broom (rajoharana), and a veil 
for the tnouth (mu^havastril(a). Jacobi, p. 67, n. 3. 
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insect may enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book 
be defiled by saliva. They also carry a Dharmadhvaja^ made 
of woollen hairs like a tassel, bound with scarlet cloth and 
fixed in a wooden handle. As they constantly sit on the 
ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands that noth- 
ing may remain beneath. The elders of this sect, who have 
been briefly mentioned, spread an old woollen cloth by way 
of carpet, and spend their days profitably in fasting and good 
works. Every six months they pull out the hairs of their 
head with their hands and nails, and go barefoot among 
thorns and stony places, but in the rainy season they do not 
stir abroad. 

The laity of this sect are called Sra\)a\a. They observe, 
firstly, the following twelve rules. 1. Never to injure the 
innocent. 11. To avoid (the following) five kinds of untruths 
which are accounted great falsehoods; (1) false testimony, 
(2) breach of trust, (3) regarding land, (4) in praise and blame 
of others, (5) concerning a cow. III. Not to stain their hands 
with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another. 

V. To be content with a moderate share of worldly goods. 

VI. JTo give the surplus in charity. Vll. On journeys, to 
move stated distances. VIll. To determine the daily need 
of food and other necessaries, and to live accordingly. 
IX. Not to approach a spot where a sati has taken place or a 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or three gharis of the 
twtoty-four hours, and with complete detachment of heart to 
employ these in devotion to the bountiful Creator. XI. At 
the hour of sleep to resolve on abstention from further food, 
and effacing the suggestions of desire, to lay down to rest. 
XII. On the 8th, 14th, 15th, and Ist day of the 1st quarter 
of the moon, [P. 110] to abstain from food and drink through- 

**The emblem or ensign of religion” 

•' The reason of this is, that many living beings are produced 
and many seeds spring up. the footpaths are not recognisable. 
(Jacobi), p. 136 . 
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out the day, and to feed the first beggar (met with) on the 
morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid should be gone 
over every day and at the time of rest, and the conscience 
be therein examined. 

The claim of reedtude of life in this austere sect is 
applicable to a man who fulfils the following conditions : — 
He should constantly listen to the reading of the sacred texts, 
p>erform work of charity, make a practice of praising the 
virtuous, defile not his tongue in disparagement of another, 
especially of temporal rulers. He should take in wedlock 
one who is his equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. 
He should conform to the laws of the land wherever he 
abides, and should so choose his dwelling that it be not 
public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can 
discover it, and it should not have more than two or three 
doors. He should choose good neighbours and associate 
only with the virtuous. He should be, dutiful to his father 
and mother, and avoid a city or a province invaded by foreign 
troops. He must regulate his expenses in accordance with 
his income, and make his dress conform to the same standard. 
He must be assiduous in reading the divine books, and avoid 
an unrestrained spirit in the regulation of his life. He must 
take his meals at stated times, and observe due measure in 
his regard for wordly wealth, and the getting thereof and 
attachment thereunto, and should be zealous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in the care of the sick. He shoulc 
not be self-opinionated, nor a lover of his own speech, he 
must prize learning. He must not journey out of season, nor 
into a country w^here he cannot practise his religicyi, nor enter 
into a quarrel without discerning his ally from his enemy. 
He must sympathize with his kindred, and be provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so 
bear himself in his outward conduct that men may hold him 
in regard. He must be modest, gentle and courteous in 
demeanour, and exert himself in the interests of others, and 
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subduing his internal enemies, hold his five senses under the 
control of reeison. 

The prohibitions to be observed by both the ascetics and 
the laity are, to abstain from flesh-meat, wine, honey, butter, 
opium, snow, ice, hail, everything that grows beneath the 
earth, fruits whose names are unknown, or that contain small 
seeds, and from eating at night. 

TTie Jaina institutes recognize two orders, the Soetam- 
baras (clad in white) and Digambardk (sky-clad). The latter 
wear no clothes and go naked. According to the Digamharas, 
a woman cannot attain final liberation."’* They say that when 
any one arrives at the sublime degree of he needs no 

food till he dies. They are at one with the Svetambaras on 
many points. The writer has met with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the 
Digambaras has been written as it were in the dark, but 
having some acquainance with the learned of the Svetamhara 
order, who are also known as Sewra he has been able to supply 
a tolerably full notice. From ancient times, throughout the 
extent of Hindustan, the Brahmans and Jains have been 
the repositories of knowledge and ceremonial observemce, but 
from short-sightedness have held each other in reproach. 
The Brahmans worship Krishna as a deity, while the jainas 
relegate him to service in hell. The Brahmans deem it better 
to face a raging elephant or a ravening lion than to meet with 
one of this sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest search 
after truth, has partially dispelled the darkness of the age by 
the light of universal toleration, and the numerous sectaries, 
relinquishing their mutual aversion, live in the happy accom- 
plishment of a common harmony. 


** There is a division between the IXgambaras and Svetambaras 
on this point, the latter conceding the doubtful privilege of final 
annihilation to women also. The other points of difference may 
be read in Wilson’s Etaayi, I. p. 340. 
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The founder of this rational system of faith is known as 
Buddha, and is called by many names. One of these is 
Sakyamuni, vulgarly pronounced Sha^munr. It is their belief 
that by the efficacy of a life of charity, he attained to the 
highest summit of wisdom, and becoming omniscient, 
secured the treasure of final liberation. His father was Raja 
Suddhodana, prince of Behar, and his mother’s name was 
Mcyd. He was born by way of the navel and was surrounded 
by a brilliant light, and the earth trembled, and a stream of 
the water of the Ganges showered down upon him. At the 
same time he took seven steps, uttered some sublime words, 
and said, “This will be my last birth.” The astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nine years 
and seven days,- he v/ould become a mighty ruler, institute 
a new religion, and accomplish his final liberation. At the 
very time foretold, he renounced the world and retired into the 
desert. For a short period he lived at Benares, Rajgir, and 
other sacred places, and after many wanderings reached 
Kashmir. 

Many of the Hindu race, and from the coasts, and from 
Kashmir, Tibet and Scythia were converted by him. From 
the date of his death to the present time, which is the fortieth 
year cf the Divine Era, two thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
two years have elapsed. He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He 
lived one hundred and twenty years. The learned among 
the Persians and Arabs, name the religious of this order 


For Buddhism, see Hastings. Encyclo. ix. 846-853 ; Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism (Grundriss series), and the v/oiks of 
the two Rhys Davids. TTie legends about Buddha are to be found 
in Asvaghosha*s Buddha-charita (Cowell), the Lalita Visiara, 
RockhilFs Life of Buddha, Beal's Romantic Legends of Sakya 
Buddha, Bigandet's Gaudama (Burmese legends), al! in English 

IJ- S.| 
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Bhiksh^s;^’ in Tibet they are styled Lamas. For a long time 
p>ast scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindusthan, but 
they are found in f^egu, lenasserim and Tibet. The third 
time that the writer accompanied His Majesty to the delight- 
ful valley of Kashmir, he met with a fev; old men of this 
persuasion, but saw none among the learned, nor observed 
anything like what is described by Hafiz Abru and Baiiakati. 
The Brahmans regard him as the ninth aOatara, but do not 
accept the doctrines commonly ascribed to him, and deny that 
he is their author. 

They hold the Deity to be undefiled by incarnation, and 
with the SanJ^hya, Mimdmsdy and Jaino systems, do not con- 
sider him the author of creation. The world, they deem to 
be withput beginning or end, and the whole universe to be 
at one moment resolved into nothingness, and at another 
created ag^in as before. They accept thv doctrine of the re- 
compense of good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, 
and knowledge, according to them, is a quality of the rational 
soul. The ascetics of this religion shave their heads, and 
wear garments of leather and red cloth fP. 1 12] 

They are frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing 
that is given them as food, and hold all that dies of itself as 

In the text Bakhshi. This word occurs in Marco Polo (Yule 
I, 293) as Bacsi and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to he a corrup- 
tion of Bhikshu, the' proper 5?ans’*riv terrn for a religicus mo^ndicant 
and in particular for a Buddhist devotee. TT*e word was orohably 
applied, adds the note, to a class only of the L^mns, h\Jl among 
the Turks and Persians became a jjeneric name for them all, and 
this passage from the Ain is quoted m support. It continues, that 
according to Pallas the word among the modern Mongols is used 
in the sense of teacher^ and is applied to the oldest and most 
learned priest of a community, who 's the local ecclcsia.stical chief. 
Among the Kirghiz Kazzaks the word survives in Marco Polo's 
sense of a “medicine-man** or conjurer. In Western Turkistln it 
has come to mean a bard. From its association with persons who 
could read and write, it seems to have gradually passed into the 
sense of a clerk. Under the Mahomedan rule, it was applied to 
an officer who performed duties analogous to those of Quarter- 
master General and thence came to mean a paymaster. Ency. IsL 

i. 600. [J, S.l 
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kiQed by the act of God, and therefore lawful. They hold 
no commerce with womfen, and kill nothing that has life, and 
looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain from digging 
them up or cutting them. 

Their spiritual energies are directed to six objects : the 
repression of anger, the pursuit of wisdom, soliciting alms, 
true understanding of the v/orship of the Supreme Being, 
fortitude in austerities, perpetual commune with God. Three 
things are affirmed by them to be the source of goodness : 
knowledge, disinterestedness, freedom from envy ; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, viz., the five senses, their 
faculties,^* the common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, 
they term Ayaiana (seats). 

Tliere are four objects of thought which in place of 
padartha (categories), they call {chaturcidhd) Arija-satpa, four 
sublime truths. The first is D^hliha-satya reality of misery, 
which is of five kinds. (1). Kf;naPo, (sensation). (2) Vedand^ 
consciousness, the recompense of good c evil. (3), Sanjnd, 
name or denomiiiation of thinrs. (4). Sanskara, (impression), 
aggregate of merit and demerit. Some assert that since all 
things are in a slate of momentary flux and reflux of existence, 
the intellectual consciousness thereof is designated by this 
term. (5) Rupa (form) comprehends the five elements, and 
their evolutes, and because all these five produce bodily 
sufferance, they are distinguished under this head. 

The second, Samudaya-Satya (progressive accumulation 
of evil), is all that arises from desire and anger, and which 
under its influence says, *I am,* or, *that is mine.* 

The third is Marga-satya (reality of means), the habit of 
thought that the world is in momentary annihilation and 

So in the Sarva Darsana Sangraha, “After dicquiring wealth 
in abundance, the twelve inner seats are to be laoroughly rever- 
enced : what use of reverencing aught else below,’* The five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, the common 
sensory, and the intellect have been described by the wise as the 
twelve inner seats.** 

29 
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reproduction. The fourth is Nirodha-satya (reality of annihi- 
lation) which they call or final liberation. Ten condi- 

tions are necessary to attain this degree : (1). Charity. 
(!I). Abstention from evil and practising virtue, that is, to 
refrain from the following ten actions. Viz., taking life, 
molesting, taking that which is not given, incontinence, false- 
hood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle speech, evil 
intention, intercourse prohibited by religious precept. Seven 
duties are to be fulfilled. Respect for religious guide and 
spiritual director; veneration of idols; observing the service 
of others ; praise of the good ; influencing to good works by 
gentle speech ; perseverance through success or failure in 
sustaining others in virtue; learning the duties of worship. 

(III) . To be neither elated nor depressed by praise or blame. 

(IV) . To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce an 
idol into a temple which they call chaitya. (VI). To regard 
the things of the world [P. 1 13| as they really aure. (VII). To 
be jealous in the seven practices of Yoga prescribed in the 
Patanjala system. (Vlll). To acquire the habit of five duties, 
viz,, a true and firm acceptance of the commands of the 
religious director; to be mindful of them and to carry them 
out; to reduce the body and spirit by rigid austerities; to 
efface from the heart all external impression; to keep the 
mind fixed only on the Supreme Being. (IX). I'o strengthen 
the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot be broken. 
(X). To enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation 
is accomplished. Pratnana, proof, with this sect, consists of 
praiydkjsha (perception), and dtmar?^ (self), and there are two 
causes of knowledge, evidence of the senses, and demonstra- 
tion. The first is four-fold, viz., apprehension by the five 

The Bauddhas do not recognize soul (/ioa or diman) distinct 
from intelligence (chitta). Hhis latter dwelling within the body 
and possessing individual consciousness, apprraiends objects and 
subsists as seif. In that view only is itman, ^elf or soul. Cole- 
brooke. 1. 47. For the Buddhist conception of the Soul. Hastings, 
Lncyclop. xi. 731-733 and xii. 429 ; also atman in ii. 195-197. [j. S.] 
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senses, or perception by the common sensory or apprehension 
of the knowledge of the things themselves, or when by reason 
of the mortification of the senses, the non-apparent and the 
visible become identical. 

In regard to inference and the exposition of the external 
percipibile their argumentation is lengthy and extremely 
subtile. 

The Bauddhas are divided into four sects. 

1 . The Vaibhdshif^as, like the Nyaya school, believe in 
separate indivisible atoms for each of the four elements but 
perceptible by the eye ; and with them existence is predicable 
of two entities, cognition and its objects, the latter being 
apprehended by the senses. 

2. The Sautrantii^as affirm that objects are cognised by 
inference, 

3. Yogacharas admit only intellect which produces the 
forms of objects. 

The Madhyamikas hold both cognition and objects to 
be void {sunya, Hindi sun) and confounded existence and non- 
existence. 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divi- 
sions and there is considerable veiriance of opinion on questions 
of objective and subjective existence. Three sciences are 
regarded by them as important ; the science of proof : the 
science of administration : the science of the interior life, 

Nastika." 

Chdroaka, after whom this school is named, was an un- 
enlightened Brahman. Its followers are called by the 
Brahmans, Nastikas or Nihilists. They recognise no existence 
apart from the four elements, nor any source of pierception 
save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe 

For the Nastika philoBophy, Hastings, Encyclo. viii. 493-494 
The term Ndatika signifies one who disowns the existence of a 
future life. ChSrvaka in Hastings, viii. 138 and 493 ; i. 47 (nihilism). 
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in a God nor in immaterial substances, and affirm faculty of 
thought to result from the equilibrium of the a:;'<n‘egate 
elements. Paradise, they regard as a state in which man 
lives as he chaoses, free from the control of another, a'ld hell 
the state in which he lives subject to another's rule. The 
whole end of man, they say, is comprised i.^ four things ; 
the amassing of wealth, fP, 1 14] women, fame and good 
deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend to the 
IM'omotion of external order, that is, a knowledge of just admi- 
nistration and benevolent government. They are comewhai 
analogous to the sophists in their views and have written 
many works in reprosch of ethers, which rather scive as 
lasting memorials of their own ignorance. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EIGHTEEN SCIENCES. 

(Aihara Vidya). 

Having taken a brief survey of the nine schools of philo- 
sophy existing in this country, I proceed to state some of the 
points on which {he Brahmans of the first six systems are 
agreed and thus brighten the interest of this exposition. 

They say that lie has attained the summit of knowledge 
who has garnered his stores of wisdom from this number of 
sciences and by fathoming their depths, satisfied the desire 
of his heart. 

The first division consists of the Rig Veda^ : the second 
is the Yajur Veda: the third is the Sama Veda: and the 
fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considered to be divine books, as already 
mentioned. Each of them treats of four matters : — (1). Vidhi, 
precept and its cogency; (2). Arthavada, praise and its recom- 
pense; (3). Mantra, invocation and prayer which are profit- 
able in particular cases ; (4). Namadheya, appellation of 
important acts. Each of them also treats of three things : — 
(1). Karma, exterior works; (2). Upasana, religious medita- 
tion; (3). Jnana, perfected knowledge. 

The fifth, the Pitranas. Eighteen distinct works are 
styled by this name. They explain in a clear manner the 
difficulties occurring in the four Vedas above mentioned, and 
each of them treats of the following five subjects : — (I). The 
creation of the world. (2). The dissolution thereof. (3) Genea- 

* On the Vedas, Hastings, Encyclopcedia of Religion, viii, 106- 
109. (Vedic Litc^rature, by Bloomfield), xii. 601-616 (Vedic Religion 
by Macdonell).. Winternitz’s History of Indian Literature (now 
available in an English translation) i, and also the Grundriss. 

For the Purinas, Hastings, viti. 1 10 (as literature) and x. 447* 
455 (full description and discussion by Pargiter). |J. S.J 
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logics of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen 
Manoantaras. These .are fourteen Manus or holy spirits who, 
during the whole life of Brahma, will appear successively for 
the guidance of mankind, and sustain by their power the 
burden of the world. The life of each is seventy-one times 
the four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four million 
three hundred and twent 5 ' thousand years. They likewise 
mention the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they 
say that [P. 115] during Brahma’s life, fourteen deities will 
successively rule the celestial regions), and the actions by 
means of which they attain to this dignity. There are further 
the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

The names of the Puranas are: — (1). Matsya. (2) Mar- 
l^anda. (3). Bhaoishya. (4). Bhagavata. (3). Brahma- 
Vaioarta. (6). Brahmanda. (7). Brahma. (8). Vayu. (9). 
Vamana. (10). Vishnu. (11). Varaha. (12). .4gni'. (13). 

Narada. (14). Padma. (15). Linga. (16). Kurma. (17). 
SJianda. (18). Garuda. 

There are eighteen other books called Vpa-puranas, 
explanatory of the foregoing, which are said by some to be 
of recent origin. Their names are: — (I). Sanathumara, origi- 
nally Saura, so called from the name of its compiler. (2). 
Naradiya. This was also the name of a Parana and the same 
may be said of some others. The Upa-puranas in fact, con- 
tain accounts not given in the Puranas, and they are styled by 
the designations of their originals. (2). Narasinha. (3). SiVa- 
dharma. (4). Duroasana. (5). Kapila. (6) Manava. (7). 
Saukara. (8). Ausanasa. (9). Koruna. (10). Brahmanda. 
(11). Kali and also Kalika. (12). Mahesvara. (13). Nanda. 
(14). Samba. {\5). ^ditya. (16). Parasara. (17). BhagaOatd. 
(18). Kurma. ^ 

The sixth of the sciences is called Dharma-Sdsira, (insti- 
tutes of the law) or doctine relating to good, works. This is 

* Some of these Jiames do not occur in Wilson's lists and theii 
right to be called Purdnas is disputed. 
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also taken from the Vedas, and accompanied by a multipli- 
city of detail. It is also called Smriti,^ and has a similar 
number of divisions. princifial subjects of these books 

are three. The duties of the four castes regarding religious 
worship, the duties of administration, and the expiation of 
sins. 

The names of the eighteen codes of memorial law 
(smriti) are as follows ; — 

(1). Manu. (2). Yajnaoall^ya, (3). Atri. (4). Angiras. 
(5). Usanas. (6). Gautama. (7). Parcsara. (8). Sankha 
Ukhita. (9). Vishnu. (10). Harita. (11). Vasishtha. 
(12). Yama. (13). Satatapa. (14). Apastamba. (15). Katya- 
yana. (16). Vrihaspati. To these some have added the 
following two. (17). VySsa. (IS). Daksha. [117] 

The names of the eighteen Upa-smriti or minor law 
codes are — 

(\). Angiras. (2). Jdbali. (3). Ndchikela. (4). Skanda. 
(5), Laugaksht (6). Kasyapa. (7). Vyasa. (8). Sahat- 
kumara. (9). Shatrzu.^ (10). Janaka. (II). Vydghra. 
(J2). Kdtydyana. (13). Jdtukarnya. (14). Kapinjala. (15). 
Baudhayana. {]6). Kandda. {\7). Visvdmitra. {]S). Sumantu. 

The seventh is Sikshd (Phonetics), the science of letters.' 

^ For the Dharma^Sastras, Hastings, Encyclop. viii. 109 (as 
literature) ; x. 807 and scattered ref. (Smrit/) ; vii. 352-353 {Srati) ; 
iv. 283-284 (on crimes), vii. 850-853 (Hindu Law). Besides the 
evidence of precept from an extant revelation (sruti), another source 
of evidence is founded on the recollections (amriti) of the ancient 
s^es. These recollections have come down by unbroken tradi- 
tion, and are known under the title of Dharma-Sdstra, the institutes 
of law, civil and religious. This sacred code of law comprises a 
83^tem of duties, religious and civil. The latter includes law, private 
and criminal, the forms of judicial procedure, rules of pleading, 
law of. evidence, adverse titles, oaths, ordeal. 8^.. 

^ Or Shaiarza. Doubtless the Shattrinaa a well-known work on 
law. The Shattrinsantnata was a collection of the opinions of 3b 
Munis of whom the names of all 18 mentioned in the above list, 
occur ; and several of the second. 

** For these following six doctrines of Phoncticf*. Prosody. 
^*’***'**'®*‘* Ftymology, Astronomy and Ceremonial, commonly 
called the Vedtlngas. see Max Muller s Hhioru 61 Sanskrit Litcra 
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The eighth is /Ca/pa, ceremonial, a science which treats 
of ten kinds of duties from the beginning of marriage to the 
time when the son is invested with the Brahmanical thread; 
oiz., the marriage; cohabitation: the third month from 
pregnancy to the fifth : the sixth to the eighth : the birth : the 
naming of the child : carrying him out to see the sun ; feeding 
him: cutting his hair: investing him with the sacred thread. 
At each of these times special prayers and important cere- 
monies are required. 

The ninth is Vijakarana,'’ the science of grammar and 
linguistic analysis, upon which are based the rules for the 
composition of letters. Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters 
under three kinds. Fourteen are vowels (Scara) which are 
both letters and diacritical accents, and can be pronounced 
without extraneous adjunct: These are, : a(’»T) : (118) 

i (f) t i (^) '• « (®) *• u ( 3 :) : ri (^) : ri ('*tr) : li (?5) : li («) . 

(diphthongs) e (g) : ai (^) : o («V) : au (*ft) . Thirty-three 
letters are called Vyanjana, consonants which cannot be 
sounded without a vowel. These are k (») : kh («) : g (n) . 
gh(*r):n(*) which is a letter having a nasal sound produced 
by jhe throat and rose, ch (^) : chh («) : ) : jh : 

n («t) : t (2) : th (?) : d («) : dh («) : n (<n) : t («) : th («r) : 
d (^) : dh : n (^) : p (^) : ph (^) : b (^) : bh (^) : m («t) • 

y (^) : r (?) : 1 C^) : v («) : s (?i) : sh (^) : s («) : h (f) : 

There are five other letters, one of v/hich is called 

ture, p. 113, ff. The first are considered requisite for reading the 
Veda, the two next for understanding it, and the last two for 
employing it at sacrifies. Siksha is derived from sak to be able and 
means a desire to know. The doctrine of the Sikt^ha was embodied 
in the Aranyakas, and perhaps the BrShmanas. Kalpa or Ceremo- 
nial is the fifth .and most complete Vedinga. The ceremonies 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, sire described in the Crihya-Suiras and 
are briefly alluded to by Miillcr, p. 264. 

• The third Vedanga is Vyitkorana or Grammar, represented 
by the grammarians ending with Panini, whose work however, 
superseded those of his predecessors to such an extent that litde 
but their names and a few rules under their authority have come 
down, to us, V'. Hist. Sansk- Lit 
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Anusvdra, sounded like ^an with a quiescent nasal. Another 
is visarga (a surd breathing), like the final h in A third 

is called jihvdmuliya, a letter between an h and a and 
occurs as a medial and is sounded from the root of the tongue. 
The fourth is called gaja-}^umhha kxiti, a quiescent medial 
letter approximating in sound to a bha. The fifth is ardha- 
bindu, a quiescent nasal, like a suppressed nun 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far 
as I have been able to transcribe, it. Some points which it 
has been beyond my F>ower adequately to explain I have but 
alluded to. The last five letters are employed with vowels 
and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable of being 
vocalized Vv^ith the fourteen vowels. At the present day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called maird! and two being com- 
monly omitted,® twelve only are employed. Each written 
letter is separate and unconnected with the next. Letters are 
of four kinds. If without a [P. 1 19] moveable vowel a letter 
is called (vydnjana). If it be a simple short vowel or if it add 
one mdtra to a quiescent long vowel, it is called hrasva. 
Twice the prosodial time of a short vowel is called dirgha, 
and if longer than two (i.c. three matras) it is called pluta or 
prolated. 

Eight modes of utterance are reckoned, viz,, from the 
middle of the chest : the throat : the root of the tongue : 
between the teeth : the nose : the palate : the lip : and the 
crown of the head. There is considerable diversity of opinion 
in all that they discuss but I have chosen the most generally 
accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance 
with this language, he considered the grammatical structure 
of Arabic to be without a rival, but he is now more fully 

^ Properly the prosodial time of a short vowel. 

* These are the long i and the long I : the latte does not occur 
in a single genuine word in the language, and is added. Bays Whitney, 
for the sake of an artificial symmetry. 

30 
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aware of the immense labours of Hindu philologists, and 
the powerful regulative influence of their system. 

The tenth science is Nirukta, (etymology), a detailed 
commentary of Vedic texts.® 

The eleventh Jyotisha}^ is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Chandas is on metre and the classes of verse. 

The last six are called Angas, that is to say that a know- 
ledge of these six is necessary to the comprehension of the 
Vedas. 

The thirteenth is the Mimamsa of which the three kinds 
have been already mentioned. 

The fourteenth is the Nyaya which has been summarily 
treated among the sciences. 

The fifteenth is the Ayur-veda, the science of anatomy, 
hygiene, nosology and therapeutics. It is taken from the 
first Veda.*' 

■* This is the fourth Vedanga as represented hy the Nirukta of 
YaSka and applies to Vedic etymologies exclusively. It is important 
to distinguish his Niruk.ta, the text of which is usually called 
Nighantu, from his commentary of the Nirukta to which the term 
Nirukta alone is often applied. The Nirukta consists of three parts; 
the Naighantuka, the Naigama, and the Daivata, in five chapters, 
containing lists of synonyms, words and Divinities. Max Muller 
points out that the Greeks and Hindus alone of all nations have had 
independent conceptions of the sciences of Logic and Grammar, 
but they started from opposite points. The Greeks began with* 
philosophy and endeavoured to adjust its terminology to the facts 
of language. The Hindus began with etymology and their gene- 
ralisations never went beyond arrangements of grammatical forms, 
partly due to the sacred character of the Vedic hymns, wherein a 
mispronunciation might mar their religions effect. Flius the grammar 
of the latter has ended in a colossal pedantry, while that of the 
Greeks still influences modern culture throughout the civilised world. 
Hist. Hansk. Lit. p. 160. ff. 

Jyotisha is the last of the VedSngas. Its literature is scanty 
and is mainly represented by a small treatise representing the earliest 
stage of Hindu astronomy. 

^/ Medicine, — Hastings Encyclo. iv. 762-772 (under Disease and 
Medicine. Vedic. by Bolling), viii 292 (Magic and Religion, by 
H. A. Rose) ; ix. 43-48 (Indian Medicine) 53-57 (Muhammadan 
Medicine). Ayur-veda contains eight departments: I. Salya, sur- 
gery 2. Sdlakya, inquiry into diseases of the head and its organs : 
3. Koya-chikitsa, treatment of diseases affecting the whole body : 
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The sixteenth is Dhanur-veda, the science of archery and 
of the use of various other weapons » taken from the second 
Veda/2 

The seventeenth is Gandharva^veda, the science of 
music* vocal* instrumental and practical* taken from the 
third or Sama-veda. 

The eighteenth is Artha-shdstra,'^ treating of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and its profitable employment. These four 
are termed subordinate or Upa-vedas. [P. 120] 

The arts and sciences cultivated throughout the extent of 
Hindustan are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of 
them shall be briefly reviewed as an acceptable offering to the 
curious, in the hope that it may prove interesting as well as 
an incentive to inquiry. 


Karma-vipaka. 

Or the ripening of actions.*^ This is a system of know- 
ledge of an amazing and extraordinary character, in which 
the learned of Hindustan concur without dissentient opinion. 
It reveals the particular class of actions performed in a former 
birth which have occasioned the events that befall men in 


4. Bhuta-vidya, treatment of diseases of the mind supposed to be 
produced by demonical influence: 3. Kaumdra-bhritya treatment of 
children: 6. Agada-tantra, doctrine of antidotes: 7. Rdsdyana-tantra, 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Vafikarana-tanira, rules for increasing genera* 
tive powers.. Monier Williams. San$k- Diet. 

** Regarded as an Upa-t^eda connected with the Yajur-veda, and 
ascribed to VisvS-mitra ; or, according to others, to Bhrigu. Ibid. , 

** According to Monier Williams, it is the science of polity, or 
moral and political government. 

That is, the good and evil consequences in this life of human 
acts performed in previous births. This work of Visvesvafa-bhatta 
explains expiatory rites to be performed in cases of disease, supposed 
to be the punishment of offences committeed in a previous state of 
existence, written in Slokas in the form of a dialogue between 
Sakuntali Bharata and SstStapa^Bhrigu. Monier Williams. For 
Karma see Hastings Encyclo. vii. 673-677, and for the caste system, 
ii. 230-239. 
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this present life, and prescribes the special expiation of eacn 
sin, one by one. It is of four kinds. 

The First Kind discloses the particular action which 
has brought a man into existence in one of the hve classes 
into which mankind is divided, and the action which occasions 
the assumption of a male or female form. A Kshatriya 
who lives continently, will, in his next birth, be born a 
Brahman. A Vaisya who hazards his transient life to protect 
a Brahman, will become a Kshatriya. A Sudra who lends 
money without interest and does not defile his longue by 
demanding repayment, will be born a Vaisya. A Mle'phchha 
who Serves a Brahman and eats food from his house till his 
death, will become a Sudra. A Brahman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatriya will become a Kshatriya, and thus a 
Kshatriya will become a Vaisya, and a Vaisya a Sudra, and 
a Sudra a MIechchha. Whosoever accepts m alms a Krishna- 
jina or skin of the black antelope, or the bed on which a man 
has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in the shrine of 
-Kurukshelra , will, in the next birth, from a man become a 
wioman. Any woman or MIechchha, who in the temple of 
Badari-Narayana'^ sees the form of Narayana, and worships 
him with certain incantations, will, in the next birth, if a 
woman, become a man, and if a MIechchha, a Brahman. 
This shrine Is in the hills north of Hardwar. They say that 
for any one who has not an accurately defined .caste, the 
horoscope of the result of any particular action is taken, and 
the place of Mars is observed. Whatever may be its position, 
the dominus domus shows the caste of the inquirer, and the 
dominant of the seventh house of Mars shows the caste of 
the inquirer in his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his 
caste is Brahman : if the sun and Mars, a Kshatriya : if the 

* ' Commonly BadrinSth, a peak of the Himalayan range in 
Garhwil Diet. N. W. P. reaching to a height of 23.210 feet above 
the sea. Its glaciers are the source of the Alaknanda river, immense 
numbers of pilgrims visit Badrinith annually, 50.000 persons having 
in some years attended the great festival. /. C>. 
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rnoon^ a Vaisya : if Saturn, a Sucira : if the head and tail of 
the Dragon, a Mlechchha.^^ 

The Second Kind shows the strange effects of actions 
on health of body and in the production of manifold diseases. 
Physicians attribute these to constitution, but this science to 
the results of former conduct. Hindu philosophers class 
diseases under three heads: — (1). Those that can be cured 
by medicinal treatment; (2). Those that are removable by 
observing the following courses of procedure ; (3). Those that 
require the application of both. To diagnose each of these, 
certain symptoms are recognised which are classed under 
three states, viz,, (I). actions deliberately committed in a 
state of wakefulness ; (2). such as are unconsciously done 
[121] in that condition;*^ (3). and those that are effected 
during sleep, in the first, the sickness is incapable of remedy ; 
in the second a remedy can be applied; in the third case, 
medicinal treatment to some extent restores health, but there 
is liability to relapse. Disorders of the heart, they consider^ 
as originating in intention, and those of the body from inad- 
vertency and error. Volumes have been written on this 
subject and the advice of physicians disregarded as unprofit- 
able. Some of these causes of sickness are here set down for 
purposes of illustration. 

Headache is caused by former violent language used 
to father or mother. The remedy is to make the images of 


*• The last chapter of AJbirunr s Indica is occupied with the com- 
plicated explanation of the astrological calculations of the Hindus. 
I refer the curious reader to the tabular representations of tlie 
different planets, their aspects, influences, houses and indications, 
together with the tables of the Zodiacal signs and their dominants 
which are there given. 

“By what is a man impelled, O Varshneya !“ says Arjuna in 
the Bhagavad Gita, “when he commits sin even against his will, as 
if compelled by force?*’ “It is lust replies Krishna “it is wrath 
born from the 'passion* mode : know, that this all-devouring, all- 
defiling is here our foe. Knowledge is enveloped by this which is 
the eternal foe of the wise man .... and is an insatiable flame. ” 
Davies* Translation. 
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Kasyapa'’^ and Aditi of two tolahs of gold and give them to 
the poor. The first of these two is regarded as the fatthdtr 
of the Devatas, and the latter as the mother. 

Madness is the punishment of disobedience to father 
and mother. The cure is to perform the ChandrSyana, which 
is to eat one mouthful on the first day, and to increase the 
food daily by the same quantity for one month, and then to 
decrease in the same measure till' one mouthful is again 
reached, and to make two images as above of two tolahs of 
gold and bestow them in alms with one cow. 

Epilepsy results from having administered poison to 
another at the command of a superior. 1 he cure consists 
of these two images, a cow, a piece of land and thirty-two 
sets of sesame-seed, with a repetition of some incantations 
in the name of MahadeVa. 

Pain in THS eyes arises from having looked upon an- 
other’s wife. The cure is Chandrayana. 

Blindness is the punishment of a matricide which is 
followed by many years of suffering in hell. The cure is 
Prajapdtya,'^ which is of five kinds: — (I). Bestowing a cow 
in charity ; (2). Or one tolah of gold ; (3). Or feeding twelve 
Brahmans; (4). Or throwing into the fire ten thousand times 
a mixture of sesame-seed, butter, honey and sugar; (3). Or 
walking a yojana, bare foot to a shrine. Let one or several 
of these be done in charity thirty times. Or let him make a 
boat of four tolahs of gold, the mast of silvor, and six paddles 
of coppor. Or, if it be a punishment of disobedience to father 
and mother, the cure is, as already described, the images of 

One of the Prajapatis or mind-born sons of BrahmS. He 
married thirteen of the daughters of Daksha, of whom the first was 
Aditi by whom he had the twelve A'dityas. .See the K/shnw Pur. 
Wilson, V. also Vol. II, 38. 

Sacred to Prajapati. It signifies the giving away of the whole 
of one’s property before entering on the life of an ascetic. It is also 
a kind of fast lasting twelve days and likewise a form of marriage. 
.\1onier Williams. 
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Kasyapa and Aditi. These should not be of less than two 
'olqhs. 

Dumbness is the consequence of killing a sister. The 
:ure is to bestow in charity a cow made of four tolas of 
gold, its horns be of two tolahs of silver, its hump of 
two or three mashas of copper with a brass vessel for milk, 
and for seven days he should eat a mixture of curds, butter, 
urine and cowdung. 

Colic results from having eaten with an impious person 
or a liar. The cure is to fast for three days, and to give 
twelve tolahs of silver in charity. 

Stone in the bladder is the punishment of incest with 
a Step-mother. [P. 122] The cure is Madhu-dhenu (honey- 
milch cow). Let it be supposed that milch-cow of honey is 
formed thus : — Fourteen vessels full of honey, each of which 
shall contain a man and a quarter, must be placed with one 
tolah of gold in front to represent the mouth ; four sets of 
sugar-candy must represent her tongue; thirty-two sers of 
fruit, her teeth ; pearls for the two eyes ; and two sticks of 
lignum aloes for her horns; two plantains stand for her two 
ears ; and barley-flour for her teats, with three sticks of sugar- 
cane for each leg. A white woollen cloth is thrown over 
the vessels to represent her hide, and Daba,^ which is a 
particular kind of grass, is strewn above it. The hoofs are 
to be of silver, the hump of a ser and a quarter of copper : 
the tail of silk, thirty fingers in length, with skeins of silk 
eleven fingers long hanging therefrom. Two pieces of red 
cloth must be thrown over her neck, and seven heaps of grain, 
each of two sers weight, must be made, and' a brass vessel 
placed in front, and another vessel full of honey set near to 
represent her calf, and a copper vessel filled with sesame- 

■" The Kuaa, Poa Cynoaaroides ; a sacriiicial grass. A Brahman 
when he reads the Vedas, must, accord>.ig to Manu (Institutes, 
II. 75), sit «n l^usa grass with the points to the east. 
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seed. Next, certain incantations are made, and prayers are 
said, and alms given. 

Lameness is the result of having kicked a Brahman. 
The cure is to bestow in charity a horse made of a tolah of 
gold, and to feed one hundred and eight Brahmans. 

Fever arises from killing an Innocent Kshatriya. The 
cure : thirteen Brahmans should read incantations in the 
name of Mahacleva one hundred times, and sprinkle water 
over his image. 

Consumption is the punishment of killing a Brahman. 
A lotus flower of four tolahs weight of gold should be made, 
and the ceremony of the Homo'* performed and alms given 
to righteous Brahmans, 

Tumour is caused by killing a wife without fault on her 
part. The cure is to spread a black antelope-skin {Krishna- 
jina) and place thereon a heap of sesame-seed and a hundred 
tolahs or more of gold, and read incantations and perform 
the Homa oblation. But the acceptance of such an offering 
is considered blameable. 

Asthma results from having accepted of this oblation, 
or of one of the sixteen great offerings, or of an alms at 
Kutukshetra. The cure is to take a buffalo of iron, with 
hoofs and horns of lead, and to make a sectarial mark of 
stone on its forehead, garland it with flowers of the Kaner 
{Nerium odorum), and place upon it a black blanket and four 
tolahs of gold, and three man and a half of pulse (Mash, 
Phaseolus mango). The performer must have a sectarial 
mark drawn upon his forehead with the finger. The accepter 
of this charity is not well regarded. (P. 123] 

Dysemery is the punishment for robbing a house. The 
cure is to give in alms a house and its necessary furniture, 
and seven kinds of grain, thirty-two sers of each kind, a 
handmili, a pestle and mortar, a repository for drinking 

■' 1 l\is is :iri oblation to die gods made by casting clarified butter 
uilo firo. accompanied by prayers and invocations. 
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water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and money accord- 
ing to means. 

The Third Kind indi«jates the class oi actions which 
have caused sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A WOMAN whose husband dies before her, was in a 
former birth of a great family and followed a stranger and 
on his death consigned herself to the flames. The cure is 
self-martyrdom by austerities, or suicide by throwing herself 
into snow. 

A WOMAN who does not menstruate, in a former exis- 
tence while in her courses, roughly drove away the children 
of her neighbours who had come as usual to play at her 
house. The cure is to fill an earthen vessel with water from 
a hundred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and one 
masha of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a 
Brahman. She should also give five, seven, nine or eleven 
kinds of fruit to children to eat. 

Sterility is occasioned by a man or woman in a former 
birth having sold the children of other people, or the young 
of an oviparous animal, or reproached others for barrenness. 
Cure : the man and woman should enter the water at the 
meeting of two streams, wrapped in a single sheet, and bathe, 
and reciting certain incantations, pray to Mahadeva and give 
one mohar each to eleven Brahmans, and a cow in alms on 
certain conditions, and make two images of Kasyapa and 
A dm of two tolahs of gold each, and making an image of 
Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation (Vamana), bestow it in 
charity. And they should also fill eight winnowing-baskets 
with seven kinds of grain, and lay upon it a cloth and cocoa- 
nuts and various kinds of fruit, with flowers of saffron, and 
sandal-wood, and give each of these to a virtuous woman, 
and hear the recital of the Harivansa, which is the conclu- 
sion of the Mahahhdrata, 

A WOMAN whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus 
punished for having in a former birth followed a common 
31 
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practice in Hindustan of exposing any child to die that is 
born when the moon is in the lunar station called Afu/a 
(v. Scorpionis) or Aslesha ('* 1 and 2 Cancri) or near the 
end of Jyeshtha ('* Scorpionis, Antares), and a birth is 
especially a matter of reproach in Mula. The cure is to 
make a cow of four tolahs of gold, its hoofs of a tolah of 
silver, jewels for her tail, brass bells on her neck, a calf 
of a tolah of gold, Its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver, 

A WOMAN v/ho gives birth to only daughters is thus 
punished for having contemptuously regarded her husband 
from pride. The cure is to plate the horns of a white cow 
with four tolahs of gold and burnish its hoofs with four tolahs 
of silver, and make a hump of one ser and a quarter of copper 
and a vessel of two sets and a half of brass, and bestow this 
in charity. One hundred Brahmans should also be fed and 
she should fashion a figure of the deity of ten mashas and 
two surkhs of gold, and reciting incantations, give alms and 
feed fifty Brahmans. 

A. WOMAN who has had but one son, is punished for hav- 
ing taken away a calf from its dam. Cure : let her give away 
a fine milch-cow with ten tolahs of gold. 

A WOMAN who has given birth to a son that dies and a 
daughter that lives, has in her former existence, taken animal 
life. Some say that she had killed goats. The cure is the 
fast of the Chdndrayana, a cow given in charity and the feed- 
ing of twelve Brahmans. 

[124] A WOMAN who has continued in a state of preg- 
nancy for sixteen years, has in a former birth been burnt 
when pregnant ; the cure is an alms of Hiranya-garhha.^ 

Being a maid-servant is the punishment for having in 
a former existence, from ignorance, had criminal intimacy with 
the husband of another and been burnt for his sake. The 
cure is, if she be in the house of a Sudra, to convey her to the 


■■ That is,* the figure of Brahmi 
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house of a Vai$ya, and thus by graduation of caste to a 
Brahman $, where she should remain in service till her death. 
In order to discover whether these punishments arc for 
the deeds of the man or the woman, they should both take 
the horoscopes of the results of particular actions. If in the 
horoscope, either the fifth or eleventh (mansiop), shows the 
ascendens to be the Sun, Mars, or Saturn or the head or tail 
of the Dragon (ascending or descending node), and these 
affect the character of the v/oman (as based on the three 
modes of goodness, passion and darkness) which is considered 
under the influence of Saturn, the punishment is reckoned 
to be that of the woman, otherwise it appertains to the man. 
If in both mansions* the results apply to both.'^ 

The Fourth Kind treats of riches and poverty, and the 
like. Whoever distributes alms at auspicious times, as during 
eclipses of the moon and sun, will become rich and bountiful 
(in his next existence). Whoso at these times, visits any 
place of pilgrimage, especially Ilahabas (Allahabad), and 
there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avaricious 
and of a surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and 

Each of the Zodiacal signs has peculiar qualities, and these 
have been tabulated by Albiruni. from the La^hujatakam. The 
cardinal points of Hindu astrology, as he observes, arc the planets, 
zodiacal signs and the houses. TTie nature of the aspect of every 
sign depends upon the nature of the ascendens which at a given 
moment rises above the horizon. The aspect between one sign and 
the fourth or eleventh following, is a fourth part of an aspect ; that 
between one sign and the fifth or ninth following, is half an aspect ; 
between the sixth and tenth, three quarters, and between a sign and 
the seventh following, a whole aspect. If a planet stand in signs 
which in relation to its rising, arc the 1 0th, Ilth. 12th, 1st, 2nd. 3rd 
and 4th signs, its nature changes for the better ; if in other signs for 
the worse. The Houses indicate severally, various parts of the body, 
future events as to life, property, disposition, the influences of parti- 
cular planets and Zodiacal signs., etc. Some of the signs are ma c and 
others female alternately from Aries to Pisces. The first half of each 
male sign is unlucky, as under the influence of the sun which pro- 
duces males, while the second half is lucky under the influence of 
the moon which produces females. Women are indicated by the 
seventh House which is under the influence of Saturn, as Abul Fazl 
rightly observes. 
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with food before him, hears the supplication of a poor man 
and bestows it all upon him, will be rich and liberal. But 
whosoever has been deprived of these three opportunities. 
Kill be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure 
is to fulfil scrupulously the duties of his state to whichsoever 
of the five classes he belongs, and also at Kurut^shetra, in 
times of eclipse of the moon and sun, to bury in the ground 
a piece of gold. If it be but one masha, as an oblation. 

Works have been written on each of these four kinds, 
detailing the causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. 
1 have but adduced a little as an exemplar of much by way 
of illustration. 


SVARA 

Is the extraordinary science of predicting events by 
observing the marmer in which breath issues from the nostrils. 
The expiration of breath from the nostrils is in three ways. The 
first is when it comes principally from the left nostril, and 
this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. It is then 
called Ida (vital spirit), or Chandra~nadi.^* The second is 
chiefly from the right nostril, and is called Pingala (sun, or 
fire) and Surya-nadi. The third is when the breath issues 
from the nostrils equally, which is styled Sushumna and eJso 
Sambha-nadi. This is attributed to the influence of Mahci- 
deva. [P. 125] 

Elxperts in this science distinguish the excess or even 
breathings by placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two 
and a half gkaris is the time usually allotted to the two former 
kinds. The third occupies the time taken to pronounce a long 
vowel (guru), thai is, a prolated vowel, as in ma, thirty-six 
times. From the first tithi called to the third tilhi, 

Ndri, or properly, Nadi, signifies in Sans^rrit any tubular organ 
of the body, vein, etc. 

” A lunar day. or ihe thirtieth part of a whole lunation, the first 
of which is called pariu>d. 
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the order of breathing is the Chandra-nadi, followed by the 
Surya-nadi for the same period, and, so on, alternately, to 
the end of. the month. Some authorities regulate the order 
by weeks, allotting Sun I;-.y, Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day to the Surya-nadi, and Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
to the Chandra-nadi : others, according to the sun’s covirse 
through the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the 
Surya-nadi breathings, Taurus for Chandra-nadi, and so alter- 
nately through the signs to the close of the year. Others 
again take the retardation of the moon in the Zodiacal signs 
in the same manner. All are however agreed that irregu- 
larity in the prescribed order is productive of temporal mis- 
fortune. If the intermission continue for two or three days, 
quarrels will ensue; if for ten days, a misfortune will befall 
the wife; if for fifteen days, a severe illness will disturb the 
happiness of the house. Should it last for a month, the 
brother will die. If the Surya-nadi breathings are in excess 
for one day and night, the man will die after the expiration 
of a year. If this anomaly continues for two and three days 
at a time, he will live a year for every day after the close of 
the year, according to the number of days. But if it con- 
tinue for one month, he will die in a month, if the excess of 
the Chandra-nadi be a day and night, the man will fall ill 
after expiration of the year, and in the same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, after the close of the year, his 
sickness will continue. If the irregularity last for one month 
continuously, he will be ruined in estate. If the excess of 
Sushumna continues for ten days, the man will die at the 
entry of the sun into Aries, if Chandra-nadi last this period, 
perturbation of mind and sickness will ensue. If Chandra- 
nadi continues in operation throughout sixteen days after the 
entry of the Sun into Aries, symptoms of sickness will super- 
,vene. When the Sun is in Scoipio, if Chandra-nadi con- 
tinues in operation for two or five days, the man will die in 
eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Virgo, in fifteen years. 
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All are agreed that if at sun-rise, either Surya^nddi ot Chandra- 
nddi will be operative, and the reverse of either at its setting, 
good fortune will result, otherwise a calamity will en^ue, and 
if the Chandra-nadi breathing be reversed in four gharis, it 
is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. |P. 126] 

According to the varied conditions of hours, days, 
Zodiacal signs, planetary movements, and manner of breath- 
ing in the three ways, divers events attended with joy or 
sorrow and other circumstances may be predicted. The 
Surya-nddi and Chandra-nadi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two 
gharis and a half, twenty pals are allotted to air ; thirty pals 
to fire; forty pals to water; fifty pals to earth; and ten to 
ether. “ Some however give five pah to ether, ten td air, 
fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a ghari and a quarter. When 
this revolution is completed, the recurring series begins with 
earth, followed by water, fire, air and ether. Some suppose 
one ghari to be allotted severally to the elements of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distinguished 
by tjje manner of the breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
•^ams to the element of fire; if laterally and not beyond the 
meeisure of four fingers’ breath, to that of air ; if it descend, 
to that of water, its motion being sensible at a distance of 
twelve fingers. If the impulse be on a level with the nostril, 
neither upwards nor downwards, nor high nor low, and 
extending to a distance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

In what relates to the particular conditions affecting 
human actions, this science also furnishes information. 
Repose betokens the elemental influence of earth; love of 
sensual pleasures and interior coldness signifies that of water ; 
anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of the fiery influence; and that 

**Two and a half gharis =60 minutes, and a pal is equal to 
24 seconds. 
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of ether produces states of divine contemplation, and the 
emptying of the interior soul of extraneous affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level surface of ground, 
and take the extent of its shadow according to determinate 
finger-measures, counting the length of one finger for Sunday, 
two for Monday, and so on, up to seven fingers for Saturday. 
To this they add twelve more and divide the whole into five 
p>arts. If no digit-index is left, it is ascribed to ether; if one, 
to air; if two, to fire; if three, to water; and if four, to earth. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices 
of the ears, and to close the mouth with the little and fourth 
fingers of each hand, while the middle fingers press each 
nostril, and the corners of the eyes are drawn down by the 
fore-fingers, and the glance is directed between the brows. 
A spherule then becomes visible. If it have a quadrangular 
shape, and as if liquescent, it appertains to the element of 
earth ; if it be the shape of a half-moon, and incline to white 
and appear hard and cold, it is of water ; if it be round, bright, 
hard and black, and variously spotted, it is thought to be- 
long to the element of air; if triangular and luminous, lo that 
of fi.tc, and if no spherule be visible, it is the effect of ether. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious 
teachers and guides, repairing to the presence of idols, 
entering a city or house, and other particulars of movement 
and change of place, and (according to one opinion), under- 
taking a journey into a foreign country (and in accordance 
with general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to 
various poisons, the repelling of ominous stellar influences, 
conditions of friendship, culling medicinal plants and herbs 
in the woods, operations in alchemy, works relating to 1127] 
Yoga and other duties of the same gracious character, are 
believed to be most salutary during the Chandra-nadi period ; 
while entering the presence of kings, and undertaking war 
are best during the Surya-nadi. In the Chandta^nadi times, 
in battle, the enemy should be engaged from the left ; during 
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the Surya-nadi, from the right. Bodily safety is generrdly 
ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the breathing. 
The conquest of a province and (according to^ one opinion) 
travelling in one’s own country, eating, sexual intercourse, 
bathing, imprisonment, withdrawing from any work, obstruct- 
ing another’s affections, and the like inauspicious actions, are 
suitable to the Surya^nadi. In the Sitshumna period, no work 
is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious nature are undertaken under 
the influence of the elements of water and earth, while those 
that are to be durable Jire chosen with reference to the elements 
of fire and air. No good work is ascribable to ether. When 
proceeding to any place, that foot is first lifted on whichever 
side the breathing is greatest, and if a person meets a superior 
to whom reverence is due, or from whom he expects to 
receive a favour, he takes care in his movements to keep that 
personage on the side on which he himself breathes; but an 
evil-disposed person, or a creditor, and the like, should be 
kept oni the non -respiratory side. They also say that upper 
and forward situations are dominated by Chandra-nadi, and 
those inferior and behind, by Surya-nadi, and in both cases 
the parties must continue in their several positions till the 
action is concluded. 

Answers to inquirers. 

Should any one inquire whether a child about to be bom, 
will be a boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain 
from which of his own nostrils the breathing is greater. If 
the questioner be on that side, he will gladden him with the 
news of a son ; if not, he will reply that it will be a girl. If 
he breathes equally through both nostrils, there will be twins. 
If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he should 
breathe through one nostril more than another, he will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the 
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questioner stand on the Chandra-nadi side, it will be a girl ; 
if on the Surya-nadi, a boy, and if the breathing be of the 
kind Sashumna, an hermaphrodite. Some say that the times 
referrible to tlie elements of earth and water, indicate a boy, 
and those of hre and air, a girl, and ether implies death. If 
the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
marriage, menial service or its employment, attendance on 
the great, and buying and selling, the element of water prog- 
nosticates speedy success ; that of eeirth, more tardy ; of air, 
the success will be small ; of fire, gain followed by loss. Ether 
shows no benefit. If the inquiry be regarding rain, the 
elements of earth and water indicate that rain will fall, but 
in the latter there is great evidence of a plentiful supply to 
the crops. The element of air predicts clouds without rain; 
and fire, gentle showers. Regarding questions as to crops, 
water and earth show that they will yield the revenue, and in 
the latter case a full harvest; air indicates a moderate crop, 
and fire that it will be burnt up. No evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the inquiry be relative to sickness, 
and if the period be Chandra-nadi, and the questipner be on 
the Surya-nadi side, or vice versa, the sick person will die, 
but if he stand on the Chandra-nadi side, the patient will 
quickly recover. Should the question be made on the Surya- 
nadi side, the illness will be protracted, but recovery will 
follow. Others look to the manner of the breathing. If the 
question be put during an inspiration which is called living 
breath, it is a sign of life; but if during an expiration, which 
is styled lifeless breath, the patient will die; in all inquiries 
this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hyaena^ is accounted 
among sick persons. (P. 128] 

Should the question be regarding invasion by a foreign 

That is. a mad hyaena, which only in that state is supposed 
to attack a man. 

32 
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force : if the period be Chandra-nadi , and the questioner 
stand on that side, it indicates an affirmative; if he stand on 
the Surya-nadi side, a negative. Others say that if the times 
appertain to the elements of earth and water, no invasion will 
occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries be concerning war and 
peace, Chandra-nadi implies the latter, and Surya-nadi the 
former. Some maintain that the earth-periods predict a severe 
engagement and that many will be wounded, while fire, air 
and ether point to losses on both sides. Water signifies a 
peace. If the question relate to the issue between the querist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall ; 
fire predicts victory to the questioner; air defeat, and ether 
his death in the engagement; water indicates a coming peace. 
If information be sought regarding the result of hostilities 
between defenders of a country and foreign troops, Chandra- 
nadi denotes victory to the former, and Surya-nadi tc the 
Tatter. Some are of opinion that if the questioner stand on 
the left, and the period be Chandra-nadi, if the letters of the 
name of the questioner be even, he will be successful ; if he 
stand on the right, and it be Surya-nadi, and the number of 
the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner 
be on the side of the breathing nostril, the former will have 
the advantage; if on the side of the non-breathing nostril, 
the latter. 

If information is asked, regarding a person absent, the 
water-periods indicate his speedy arrival; earth, that he is 
settled where he is; air, that he has emigrated to another 
country, and fire implies his death. Ether reveals nothing. 
If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subject of the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth-periods ;mply 
the vegetable ; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorga- 
nic and mineral ; the ether-periods point to the absence of these 
thoughts from the mind of the questioner. 
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Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing 
suffice : — 


AgamA 

is a docWinal treatise on incantations relative to things that 
will produce advantage or repel hurt, increase knowledge 
and remedy diseases, augment wealth, destroy enemies, 
cement friendship, secure conquest and advance good govern- 
ment, anc the like. 


Sakuna 

or augury is the extraordinary art of predicting events from 
the motions of birds. Their song, their silence, their move- 
ments and repose, and indications of pleasure and sadness, 
and similar signs, discover the present and the future. There 
are many in this country who are skilled in this important 
science. One day, in a royal preserve, two mainas'^ sat 
perched side by side chirping low together. His Majesty 
deigned to inquire the subject of their converse from an expert 
in this divination, who replied [129] ihat were he to reveal 
their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be believed. 
The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. 
It was not improbable that if the nest were searched stains 
of blood would be found. On examination being made, his 
words were found to be true. The sooth-sayers of Hindustan 
foretell future events chiefly by means of five methods, the 
stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, and 
f^evala,^*' which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it 
comprises various other kinds of prognostication. 

Augury in Hastings, iv. 800. 

AcriJotheres tristia, 1 he word is sar in the Persian, a 
starling. The Sturnus vulgaris, or common starling, is the teliya 
mainfl. 

Abul Fazl spells this word carefully as /^yu/. But the 
Sanskrit word kGOala has nothing to do with dice-casting. The 
word nearest to that sense is the Arabic Ka*b, meaning a cube or 
die, also Kabt. In Sanskrit the word k^vala means spiritual libera- 
tion or pure unalloyed knowledge. (J. S.J 
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Saw.jdrika 

or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the character 
of the members of the body and their movements, and from 
lines and marks, and the results are generally accurate. 


Garuda®' 

is a science treating of snakes, seorpions, and other venomous 
reptiles, the effects of whose injuries it averts. By reciting 
incantations and repeating the genealogical descent (of the 
person affected) and praising his ancestry, the animal is made 
to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is the following ; 
They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 
incantations they make it bite a Brahman. Wlien the poison 
works, the man becomes senseless, in which state he answers 
any questions put to him, and these prove correct. The 
Hindu sages believe that during the Kali cycle, nothing can 
bq more true than these revelations of the unknown, and 
several works containing these answers are still extant. 


IndRA'JALA 

is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. 
The wonders performed by these means are beyond the power 
of expression. 


This is the name of the 17th PurSna relating to the birth of 
Garuda, the mythical bird of vulture, half-man, half-bird, on which 
Vishnu rides. He is the king of birds, descended from Kasyapa 
and Vinata, a daughter of Daksha, and a great enemy of serpents ; 
a hatred inherited from his mother, who had quarrelled with her 
CO- wife Kadru, the mother of serpents. He is represented as having 
the head, wings, and talons of an eagle, and the body and limbs 
of a man, and has many names and epithets. According to the 
Mahabhorata, his parents gave him liberty to devour wicked men. 
but was recommended not to touch a BrSjhman. Curiosity, or 
hunger, however, once prevailed, and he is said to have swallowed 
a Brahman and his wife together ; but his throat was so burnt in 
the act that he was glad to disgorge them. It is probably, this cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to the practice mentioned by .Ahul f azl 
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Rasa-vidya 

or Alchemy, is the science of the fusing of mercury (rasa), 
gold, silver, copper, and the like. It is by this an that the 
elixir, or philosopher’s stone, is produced. 

Ratna-pariksha 

is the art of testing jewels and precious stones of various kinds, 
and treats of their production, properties, value, and kindred 
subjects. 


Kama-sasiha 

treats of the generation of the human race. (P. 130) 



CHAPTER VII. 

SAHITYA 


or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds 
of knowledge. It sets forth the shades of signification in 
words, appropriateness of expression, and solecisms of lan- 
guage. They hold the Supreme Being to be its author. The 
meaning underlying a word is said to be four-fold : — (1). Sal^ti 
(power of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation 
to the thing designated. (2). Lal^shand (indication)' communi- 
cates the applied meaning desired. (3). Cauna, (qualitative), 
illustrates figuratively the thing compared. (4). Vyanjar\d 
(suggestion), is to say one thing and mean another which has no 
apparent applicatio As, for example, a woman sent her 
maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, when 
she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity 
with her and sent an excuse by her for his not returning. 
When she took back the message, from the pallor of her face 


* This term is thus explained in the Sdhitya OarfDaria, by Visva- 
nMria Kaviraja, to which work Abul Fazl is apparently indebted for 
his information. The power by which in such an expression as 
*‘the impetuous Kalinga,'* a word such as “Kalinga, * incompatible 
with the epithet ‘impetuous,* if taken in its own sense of a parti- 
cular country on the Coromandel coast, causes one to tliink not of 
the country, but the men connected therewith .... this power 
communicated to it, other than that which belongs to it naturally, 
is called Indication. Of this element in tlie drama there are 6 
kinds. The treatise classes a word according to the three-fold 
accident of its function, as Expressive, Indicative and Suggestive. 
The expressed meaning is termed Vachya, conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word’s denotation (abhiJha, literally, power or 
sense of a word) as a ‘cow’, or ‘horse*; the meaning indicated is 
held to be conveyed by the word's indication, lakshana, as above 
explained : the meaning suggested (vyangya), is conveyed by the 
word's Suggestion (cyanjand)^ “Indication'’ has a further eight-fold 
subdivision, into pure (suddha), and qualitative igauna), which latter 
Abul Fazl classes separately, though acknowledging, later on. its 
inrlusion by some authors under the second head. c. p. 16 and ff. 
of rVam.ula D^.sa Mitra's translation of the above treati . 
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and llie obliteration of her marks of sandal-wood and 
collyrium, and of the colour (from her lips), the wife under- 
stood what had really occurred. Though iiiuch pained, she 
showed no signs of it in her speech, but said, — ‘You are 
sp)caking on untruth; you never went to fctcli him, but you 
went >o the banks of the stream and bathed, for the collyrium 
is no longer round your eyes nor the sandal-wood unguent 
on your person. By this delicate irony she discovered her 
knowledge of what had taken place, and her own distress 
of mind.’ 

Some consider the figurative sense (gauna), to belong to 
the second head, and they describe with pecular force and 
elaborate detail all that makes for literary ornament and grace 
of expression. It is held to be the highest form of dramatic 
poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical composition.^ I'his 
science also comprises the Navarasa, or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. The first is Sringara-rasa 
(the erotic passion), that is, the mutual affection of men and 
women, and all that relates to their union and separation. 
Secondly, Hasya-rasa, mirth of various kinds. This is l:>ro- 
duced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is three-fold: — 1. Smita, (smile), a slight alteration 
in cheek, eye and lip. (2). Vihasita (gentle laugh), in which 
the mouth is a little open. (3). Apahasita, laughter accom- 
panied by sound of the voice. ^ [P. 131) 1 hirdly, Karuna- 

rasa, pity or regret, as at the loss of a friend or properly. 
Fourthly, Raudra, anger. Fifthly, Kira (heroism), the admi- 
ration produced by acts of munificence, clemency and valour. 

* This identical example occurs in the Sdhitya Darpana. 

^ This refers to Chapters IV and V on what is called “Suggestive 
poetry,” which hs regarded as its chi if be:=\uty. The Sanskrit term 
for this figurative style is Dhvani, and it is said by the author of the 
work of this name. “Like a beautiful w» man with a single member 
ornamented, the sentence of a poet, shines with ‘Suggestion’ 

displayed by a single word .* ** — Sahiiya Dafpana, V 130. 

‘A fourth division is mentioned in the S. D.. viz.. AfiJxnita, 
convulsicAi of laughter, where the limbs lose .ill control. 
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Sixthly Bhayanaka, terror. Seventhly, Bibhatsa, aversion. 
Eighthly, Adbhuta, woftder, as at the sight of any (extra- 
ordinary object. Ninthly, Santa (quietism), the tranquillity 
that comes of knowledge and the indifference which regards 
friend and foe as alike. Of these they make various sub- 
divisions and illustrate them by delightful examples.' 

The relations between the sexes< are also considered in 
this branch of knowledge, and the passion of love amply 
discussed. In Iran and Turan, this affection chiefly subsists 
between men ; in Hindustan and Hijaz, between men and 
women. Devotion to the female sex is the characteristic of 
the Arab, while the native of India includes both sexes alike 
in his regard. 

The Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), nayikfl, 
and three kinds are named. (I). Sviyd, (own wife), a virtuous 
woman devoted to her husband : from modesty she looks 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but only from the 
corner of her eyes so that her glance is rarely seen ; her 
laugh does not pass beyond her lips and her teeth arc not 
disclosed : she speaks seldom and never loudly : she rarely 
loses her temper, and if she be provoked to anger, it is 
restrained within her heart and does not appear in her eyes 
or manner. (2). Parat^iya, (belonging to another), is one who 
clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than her hus- 
band. If a married woman she is called Praudha; a maiden. 
Kanyaka* Other classifications of this kind are earned to an 
indefinite extent. Sdmanyd (courtesan), is the property of 
none, and is concerned only in making money. 

A tenth is sometimes added » oatsalya, paternal fondness ; but 
according to others there are only eight rvaas, the last iwo bein^ 
omitted. Tliesc affections are supposed to lend to drarnaric com- 
position its relish and interest, and examples are culled Irom works 
that illvistrate their force and beauty as for instance. Bhava-bhnti’s 
drcAina of the Vira-charita exemplifies the rasa ot heroism, the 
Mahabharafa that of quietism or tranquillity, etc. These various 
sentiments arc discussed and evidenced by instances from tJrmr.atir 
poetry, in the Sahiiya-darparxQ. 
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Sviya is classed under three heads: — (I). Mugdha, 
(artless), one who from her childish age and inexperience 
goes® out-of-doors, and in whom youth begins to grow head- 
strong, and who may be to some extent conscious of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her 
husband. When she retires to sleep, she regards him fur- 
tively and pretends to slumber lest he should enter into con- 
versation but from fear of him sleeps not. I’he age of such 
a one ranges from eight to twelve and at times to thirteen. 
(2). Madhya (middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty 
and love for her husband are combined in an equal degree. 
She may speak in anger [ 132] but never thus to her husband. 
Her age does not exceed thirty-two. (3). Pragalbhd (bold or 
mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her husband 
and captivates him by her experienced arts. lT.e age of this 
kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided inlo three classes. 
(I). Dhird (constant). If her husband pay attention to another 
woman, though fired by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous 
in her devotion and .service and by this mear . makes him 
ashamed of his conduct. (2). A dhird (capricious). Such a 
one takes no notice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but 
she will address nim cheerfully so as to cover him w'ith con- 
fusion and say: — *‘It is strange that while you are wakeful, 
my eyes glance love and while you are drunk with wine, my 
heart is in agitation.’* (3). Dhird A dhird, is one who unites 
both these dispositions and sighs to show that she under- 
stands. Some add a conversation after the manner above 
indicated. 

Sviya is also of two kinds. (I). fyeshthd (pre-eminent, 
eldest), is one who is preferred by hei nu3l>and above all 

^ This appear^i to be an error. The ^ahilya Uarpana sa>s that 
she ‘never goes out of the inner apartments, no longer laughs un- 
constrainedly, but practises every momenl some bashful restraint. 
Little she speaks,** etc. Verses, taken from the marriage of 
Prabhavati by the aMthor. 

33 
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women. (2). Kanistha (inferior, youngest) is one tor whom 
her Kusbanci's affection is less strong. 

Paral^iyd is of five kinds. (I). G up/a (guarded) covers 
her conduct, and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and 
her future designs, feigning plausible excuses. If for 
instance she has been scratched by her lover's nail, she will 
say “I cannot sleep in this room : — a cat chases a mouse, 
and in the scramble gives me this scratch." (2). Vidagdha 
(adroit or artful). By her persuasive speech she acquires 
influence and her winning manners secure it. (3). Lal^shita 
(notorious), shows her affection openly and without fear. 
(4). Kulata (unchaste), has many lovers and retains the affec- 
tions of each without pecuniary considerations. (5) Anusa- 
yana (regretting), is one who from timidity does not keep her 
assignation and is fearful lest her lover come and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads : — (I). Proshita- 
hhartriha is one whose husband is abroad, and she is distressed 
it his absence from her, or he is on the point of setting out 
and she is disquieted by her fears. Other opinions subdivide 
this, making nine classes. (2). Khanditd is one who is dis- 
consolate at being betrayed by her husband or lover. (P. 133] 
(3). Kalahantaritd is one who has quarrelled with her lover and 
is penitent and wishes to appease him. (4). Vifjradabdha 
goes to an assignation but is disappointed at not finding her 
lover. (5). Utki^' is disconsolate at her lover's not coming, 
and seeks the cause thereof. (6). Vasal^asajja is joyful at the 
coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to receive 
him. (7). Svadhina-patif^a, (independent — having her own 
way), is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. 
(8). Abhisaril^a, is one who invites her lover, or herself goes 
to him. 

Another classification of women is of three kinds: — 
(1). Uttamd (best), is one who is in love with her husband 

l^tkanthita is tlu more correct term in tlic heroic draina for a 
woin.^n who loiip:s aflei her absent lover or husbaiuh 
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though he show her no affection. (2). Adhama (worst), 
opposite of the above. (3). Madhyama (intermediate), is 
sometimes united in harmony and affection with her husband 
and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A further division is four-fold: — (1). Fadmini, is in- 
comparable for her beauty and good disposition, and is tall 
of stature. Her limbs are perfectly proportioned; her voice 
soft, her speech gracious though reserved, and her breath 
fragrant as the rose. She is chaste and obedient to her 
husband. (2). Chitrini, is somewhat inferior to the former; 
is neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. 
(3). Sanl(hini, is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her 
husband and has a violent temper. (4). Hastini, is repulsive 
in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes 
of men that are suited to each. Mana signifies indignation 
in a woman at misconduct on the part of her husband. It is 
of four kinds: — (1). Lagha, (trifling), when she gives herself 
airs at the least caress or endearment of her husband or lover. 
(2). Madhya (middling), is when she is estranged by some 
slight provocation, (3). Guru (weighty), when after much, 
exertion [entreaty) on his part, [P. 134] she lays aside her 
wayward humour. (4). Rasahhasa (simulated sentiment), is 
when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Nayaha. These 
also are named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted 
to three: — (I). Pati (lord or husband), chooses in wedlock 
only a Hindu woman. (2). t/papaW (paramour). (3). Vaisha- 
yikfl, a sensualist. 

Each of these is subdivide into four kinds: — (I). 
Anukula, (faithful), is attached to one woman only. 
(2), Dakshina (impartial), pays his addresses to many, and 
adroitly secures the favours of all. (3), Dhrishta, (cool or 
impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while he caresses and flatters her the move. (4). Salha, 
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(perfidious), by cunning and simulating affection wins her 
heart (though attached to another).* 

In the treatment of love-epi&odes, the greatest art is 
shown in the situations of the hero and heroine and the 
dramas abound with the most felicitous passages. 

Sakhi is the term for the usual female confidante on 
whose faithful service the heroine relies. Her advice and 
devotion are of the greatest comf<»rt. She jests and amuses 
her mistress and never fails her in the time of need. She 
arranges her ornaments and assists in tiring her. By her 
persuasive representations she removes the misimderstandings 
between husband and wife and effects a reconciliation. She 
is ever ready with her counsel and good c^ces, and is 
entrusted with messages. Such a female is called duti; if a 
man, du/a. She is conversant with all the mysteries of union 
and separation and is an expert in matters connected with 
love and rivalry. 

' In this art the manners and bearing of the hero and the 
heroine are set forth with much variety of exposition, and 
illustrated by delightful examples. The works on this subject 
should be consulted by those who are interested in its study. 

Sancita 

is the art of singing, accompanied by music and dancing. 
The subject is treated in seven chapters (adhyayas). 

The first is SvaradhySya, on musical tone which is of 
two kinds. [135] (I). Anahata, sound produced without 
cause (i.e., otherwise than by percussion). This is considered 
to be one and eternal. If a man close both orifices of his 

* These four divisions r.re subdivided into sixteen. The cool or 
impudent lover is thus amusingly exemplified in the Sahitya Darpana 
‘Perceiving her countenance crimson with passion, I went near 
intending to kiss her. She spurned me with her foot ; but having 
humbly caught hold of it. 1 burst out laughing. O my friend, the 
anger of the fair-browed one. shedding tears, from her then being 
unable to do anything, prolongs, whenever thought of. the amuse- 
ment of my mind," p. 59. 
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ears with his fingers, he will be conscious of a resonance, and 
this is signified by the above term. They believe this to 
proceed from Brahma, and when the consciousness of it be- 
comes habitual and it is heard without mediate aid, final 
liberation (mukti) is then attained. (2). Ahala, sound pro- 
duced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a quality 
of air and is produced by percussion and protrusion. They 
say that in each of the three locations of the abdomen, the 
throat, and the head, twenty-two fibres or chords have been 
divinely created. The primary movement of air is from the 
navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon the 
s^ength or softness of the initial force exerted.^ 

* The doctrine of the vital airs has already preceded in the 
account of the schools of Hindu philosophy. The abdomen is 
supposed to be the seat of the fire which keeps up the heat of the 
body, and this fire is surrounded and retained in place by the airs 
called Samana. in the Patanjala system, by the subdual of this air, 
the perfected Yogin appears illumined by the ladiance of the flame 
which then escapes from the body. The .same internal heat plays 
an important part in the production of the voice. According to 
Rijah Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, in his pamphlet. The Twenty- 
two Musical Srutis of the Hindus, when the animal soul wishes to 
speak, the mind acts on the abdominal fire which mixes with the 
vital air pervading the ligament known as Brahma Granthi, below 
the navel. This vital air thus expands, causing in the navel the 
aii sukfihma nada, or the very minute sound ; in the chest, the 
sukshma or the minute : in the throat, the pushta, or the developed ; 
in the head, the apushta, or suppressed : and in the mouth, the 
kritrima, or artificial. Connected with or based upon these chords, 
are the twenty-two srutis, or particles of sound sensible to the ear, 
which are essential to the formation of the Hindu Sapiakfl, or hepta- 
chord. 

it is strange that, though the srutis form the basis of Hindu 
Music, Abul hazi does not mention the term nor allude to them 
except by implication as vocal chords in the human frame. 

Die Srutis are personified as Nymphs, and have each their 
name, though varying in different writers. The 21 murchhana$, 
which also play an important part in Hindu Music, are omitted by 
Abul Fazl. 

^ Sangita Ratn^ara, (Ed. Vedantavagisa and 5isradi Prasada 
Ghosha, p. 61). These MurchhanSs and not the ragas may be said to 
correspond to the Greek — ^modes of the /Eolian, Lydian, Ionic, Doric 
or Phrygian, so named according to the character of the sentiments 
they inspired. The effect of the different murchhanSs when played 
on the sitSra is very striking. 
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They consider that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth chords are mute and the remaining eighteen are classed 
under the seven primary notes in the following order : — 

(I). Shadja,'*^ is taken from the note of the peacock (and 
extends to the fourth chord). (2). Rishabha, is taken from 
the note of the Papiha (Coccystes Melanoleucos), and be- 
ginning after the fourth chord (omitting the fifth and sixth), 
extends from the seventh to the tenth. (3). Gandhara, is from 
the bleating of a he-goat and its compass extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth. (4). Madhyama, resembles the cry 
of the Coolen Crane" (Ardea Sibirica), and its compass is 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth. (S). Panchama, is taken 
from the note of the Kail (Cuculus Indicus), and is attuned on 
the seventeenth. (6). Dhaivata, is like the croak of the frog, 
and its compass extends from the twentieth'^ to the twenty- 
second. (7). Nishada is taken from the sound of the elephant 
and its compass is from the twenty-second to the third of 
tl\e next series (of twenty-two). Each heptachord Occurs suc- 
cessively in each series, and in the third, Nishada, cannot, 
of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A system of intervals in which the whole seven notes of 
the gamut are employed, is termed Sampurna. If there be 
only six, the fundamental must be one of them, and it is 
styled Shadava; if Hve, AudaVa, the fundamental being of 
necessity one of them. None has fewer than these, but the 
tana which is a separate intonation may consist of two." 

"* Pronounceo Sharja. It means literally six-born . I'.e., the 
fundamental from which the other six notes arise. 

^ " According to the Sangita Darpana the note is that of the 

Krauncha, or heron {Arden Jaculator). 

The text has eight, which must be an error for twenty. The 
seven notes of the scale are represented by the seven initial syllables 
of their names, after the manner of Gtiido's notation, thus ; Sa. ri, 
ga, ma, pa. dha, ni, corresponding to our, — 

D. E. F, G. A. B. C. 
and the S'rutis are allotted to the several notOs, as follows : to 5a, 
ma and pa, four : to ri and dha, three ; to ga and ni, two. 

By the term naghma which I have rendered system of in- 
tervals, a marchhana must be meant. Each marchhana is said to 
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The second is Rdga-oivekjadhydyo , on 'Jivcvs musical 
ompositions and their variations. 

TTieir origin is ascribed to MahdJcOa ^md (his wife) 
^drvati. The first-mentioned had five mouths, from each of 
vhich issued a melody in the following order : - - 

{]). Sri-rdga, (2). Vasanta, {3), Bhairava. {4), Panchama, 
5). Megah, (6). Nata-Nardyana was produced \yy Pdroali, 

)e sampurna, or complete, when all seven notes arc employed, and 
isampurna when defective. When wanting one it is called 
ihsdava and wanting two Audava. In the murchhancs of Sharjn, 
a, ri, pa, ni, and in those of Madhyama, sa, ri, ga, used to be- 
>mitted one at a time, to make Shadavi Murchhanor. which were 
19 in number, viz., 26 of Sharja and 21 of Madhyama. The Audavi 
rturchhands of Sharja were formed by omitting sa, pa, or ri, pa, 
3r ga, ni, and were therefore 21. The omission of ri, and dha, at 
Dne time, and at another of ga and ni, formed the twelve AuJaoi 
nurchhands of Madhyama. The total number of these latter is 
iherefore 35 in the two gramas which with the 49 shadacis make 84 
isampurna murchhanas which were called tanas by some authors, 
rhe various combinations of the different notes in a murchhana, are 
:alled tanas, each, from seven notes to one, having a separate name. 
The aggregate combinations of all these by a process of simple 
arithmetic show a total of 13.699. 

So I render “maqam** and “shubah** by which Abul Fazl 
lignifies ragas and raginis. Willard and Carey dispute the usual 
ranslation of raga by mode, and Sir S. M. Tagore confirms their 
lissent by his own ; he savs there is no corresponding term in 
English for raga. From an able article in the Cal Reo., CXXXVII. 
)f 1879, by Sarada Prasada Ghosha, the learned co-editor of the 
^angita Ratnakara. to which 1 am already indebted for the substance 
>f this information on the murchhanas and tanas, 1 borrow the 
oUowing explanation of the raga. It is defined as a musical com- 
position consisting of not less than five notes of a Murchhana (mark 
his term) in accordance with certain rules with a view to a particular 
leithetic effect. The chief rules are that a note is assurned with 
vhvn the Raga begins. This is called graha i another with which 
invariably end. called nyasa ; a third, which is the tonic or 
edominant. repeated oftener than the others, ^d perhaps more 
loticeable also in the time, and called ansa or bddi : a fourth, 
^hich is 9 or 13 strutis above or below the bddi, used almost as 
requently and termed sambadi. A raga differs from another con- 
tisting of notes of a different murchhana, when a bddi, sambddi or 
frSha, etc., in the one is not the same in the other. Other distinc- 
lions and subtleties of interchange and mutilations of the scale 
produce countless varieties of the rdga. It will be thus seen that 
the raga depends chiefly on its murchhand which can produce only 
ragas in a certain setting, the change of the murchhana, badi and 
sambddi altering the class of the raga. 
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^'ach of these six modes is called in Sanskrit Rdga, and they 
are reckoned the primary orders of sound. Each of them has 
numerous variations. 

The Sri-rdga has the whole seven notes {sampurna) of 
the gamut. In this, Rishabha has a compass to the eighth 
chord, Cidndhdra to the tenth, Macihyama to the thirteenth, 
and Dhaioala to the twenty-first : Nishada is allotted but one. 
And in like manner other chan(;[es occur throughout all the 
modifications. 

1. VariatION.S of SRI-RAGA: — (I). Malavi. (2). Tiro- 
oani.'^ (3). Gauri. (4). KeJari. (5). Madhu-madhaoi. 
(6). Vihari. 

2. Variations of Vasanta: — (I). Desi. (2). Devagiri. 
(3). Vairati. (4). Todi. (5). Lalita. (6). HindoU. 

3. Variations of Bhairava; — (I). Madhya-madi. 

(2) . Bhairaoi. [137] (3). Bangah, (4). Varataka. (5). Sin- 
davi. (6). Punarjneya.'^ 

• 4. Variations of Panchama : — (I). Vibhasa. (2). 
Bhupali. (3). Kanara. (4). Badhansika. (5). Malasri, (6), 
PaJhatnanjari. 

5, Variahons of MEGHA: — (1). Malar. (2). Soralhi 

(3) . AsaVari. (4). Kaisul^i. (5). Gdndhfiri. (6). Harsingari. 

6. '/ariations of Nata Narayana : — (1). Kamodi. 
(2). Kalyan. (3). Ahiri. (4). Suddhanata. (5). Sdla\. (6). 
Nat-Hamira. 

Some allow only five variations to each mode and 
numerous other differences occur. Others in place of Vasanta, 

I take the following variants from the SangUa Darpana , — 
Trivana, KeddrS, and PahSri. Many of the terms mven by Abul Fazl 
below, also differ from the names in the Sahitya Darpana. 

“ This is a blunder through ignorance of Sanskrit from which 
Abul Fazl's pandits should have saved him. This list is taken from 
Hanurnan who gives but five Raginis in the exact order of the names 
in Abul Fazl and concludes the fifth in the S. D., with the sloka 
^<1*1*11 i.e., "and (Sindavi, etc.) are to b<A under- 
stood as the beautiful wives of Bhairava". The words in italics have 
been mistaken by Abul Fazl for the name of a Ragini. 
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Panchama and Megha^ substitute MdlakousiJ^a, ! I tadola and 
Dipak,a, and make five instead of six variations to each, with 
a few other discrepancies of less importance. [1>3] Others 
again, in place of the second, third, fourth and fifth modes, 
have Suddha-bhairava , Hindola, Desakara and Suddha-nata, 

Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Marga or 
the lofty style as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which 
is in every country the same, and held in great veneration. 
The masters of this style arc numerous in the Dekhan,'’ and 
the six modes abovementioned with numerous variations of 
which the following are examples, arc held by them to npner- 
tain to it. 

(I). Surya-pra^ana. (2). Pancha-tdlesvara. (3). Sarvato- 
bhadra, (4). Chandra-pra^asa. (5). Rdga-}^adamba. (6). 
Jhumara, (7). Svaravartani. 

Tlie second kind is called Deai or applicable to the special 
locality, like the singing of the Dhrupad in Agra, Gwalior, 
Bari and the adjacent country. When Man Singh*^ (Tonwar) 
ruled as Raja of Gwalior, with the assistance of Ndyak 
Bakshu, Macchu, and Bhanu, who were the most distin- 
guished musicians of their day, he introduced a popular style 
of melody which was approved even by the most refined 

According to Capt, Day {The Music and Musical Instruments 
of Southern India, Chap, VUI), from early times Tanjore has been 
the chief seat of Music in Southern India, and most of the chief 
KarnStik musicians have either lived there or were educated in the 
Tanjore School. 

See p. 611 n. Vol. I. The fame of the Gwalior School of 
Music dates from the reign of this prince# Bakshu continued at the 
court of Bikramljit, the son of MSn Singh, and after his death 
entered the service of Rsia Kirat of Kalinjar. whence he was invited 
to the court of GujarSt, Bayley in his History of Gujarat, speaks of 
a minstrel called Bacchu attached to Sultan Bahadur's court, who 
was taken before Humayun on the capture of Mandu in 1535. The. 
Emperor had given orders for a general massacre, but being told 
that this musician had not his equal in Hindustan, he was directed 
to sing and so charmed the royal ear, that he was given a dress of 
honour and attached to the court. He subsequently fled to Sultan 
Bahadur who was so rejoiced at his return that he declared his 
every wish fulfilled and sorrow banished from his heart. 

34 
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taste. On his death, Bak,^ha and Machhu passed into the 
service of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat where his new style 
came into universal favour. 

The Dhurpad'^ (Dhruva-pada) consists of four rhythmical 
lines without any definite prosodial length of words or sylla- 
bles. It treats of the fascinations of love and its wondrous 
effects upon the heart. In the Dekhan these songs are 
expressed in their language by the term Chind, and consist 
of three or four lines, and are chiefly laudatory. In the 
Tilanga and Carnatic [P. 139] dialects they are called 
Dhruva, and their subject is erotic. Those of Bengal are 
called Bangala, and those of Jounpur, Chutkala, while the 
songs of Delhi are called k^ul and tardna. These last were 
introduced by Amir Khusaru, of Delhi, in concert with Sdmit 
and Tatar, and by combining the several styles of Persia and 
India, form a delightful variety. The songs of Mathura are 
called Bishn-pad, (Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eight lines, sung in honour of Vishnu. Those of Sind are 
styled Kami and are amatory. Those in the dialect of Tirhitt 
are called Lahchdri, and are the composition of Biddya-pat, 
and in character highly erotic. In Labor and the adjacent 
parts, they are called Chhand; those of Gujarat, Jakxi*^ 

. Willard calls the Dhurpad the heroic song of Hindustan, the 
subject being frequently the recital of the memorable actions of 
their heroes, and also treating of love and' even of liifling and 
frivolous topics. Its origin he ascribes to Raja Msn Singh whom he 
calls the father of Dhurpad singers. Chind in the text 1 suspect to 
be an error for Chhand, (Sansk. Chhandas) a sacred hymn and also 
a musical measures ; DhruVa signifies the introductory stanza or 
recurring verse of a poem or song repeated as a refrain. Chutkala 
is a jest or pleasantry and these songs resemble probably the ancient 
Fescennine verses designed to catch the coarse and indelicate 
humour of the mob. The Biahan-pad according to Willard, was 
introduced by the blind (aur) poet and musician Sur Daa, His name 
occurs in Blochmann*s list, p. 617, I. Of S&mit and Tatar 1 find no 
mention. Some of these singers came from Mashhad, Tabriz. 
Kashmir, and from beyond the Oxus. 

By Willard, Zi^ri, a much more probable name, as they are 
cn the subject of morality. This class of religious song was^ intro- 
duced into Hindustan by Qazf Mahmud, V. Willard’s treatise on 
The Muaic of Hindusfnn 
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The war songs and heroic chants called Karl(ha, they term 
Sadara, and these consist also of four, six, and eight lines, 
and are sung in various dialects. 

Besides these that have been named, there are numerous 
other modes, amongst which are the following : — 

Sdrang; Purbi; Dhandsri; Rdmkali; Kurai, (which His 
Majesty has styled Sughrdi);^' Suha; Desakala ^»nd Desakha. 

The third is called Prakirnddhydya or a chapter of mis- 
cellaneous rules and treats of Aldpa,^^ which is of two kinds. 
(1). Rdgdlapa, the development of the rdga, commonly termed 
(in Persian) add and tasarruf, and (2). Rupdldpa : which com- 
prises the metrical setting of .the words to the air and their 
vocal expression. [P. 140] 

The fourth, or Prabandhddhyaya , is on the art of com- 
posing a rhythmic measure {gita)-'^ to vocal music. It consists 
of six members, viz, (1). Soara, (notes as sa, ri, &c., taken at 
their proper pitch). (2). Viruda, panegyric. (3). Pada, name 
of its object. (4). Tend, a cadence of notes on a symbolic 
standard, as tena, tend, and the modulation of the lines. 
(5). Pdta, the continuous imitation of sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tena, tend, mdnd, &c., from three 
letters to twenty, in a specific order as a supplementary guid- 
ing measure. (6). Tdia, rhythm expressed by beat. If the 

■’ Probably to change the onriinous name, Kurai, signifying 
stocks for the feet, and Sughrai, beauty or gracv^ 

'' Sir S. M. Tagore explains in his “Six Principal Ragas,'' that it is 
a practice with singers, before commencing a song to develop the 
character of the rnga by means of gamakas, and tanas. This is 
called aldpa in which the notes peculiar to the raga are sung as a 
prelude to show its character. 

‘ ‘ Pada technically is a sentence formed of wordit naving a 
meaning. Tena, meaningless words used by singers to exhibit the 
air alone, unaccompanied by words. The six memb* of the Gtia 
may be thus briefly exemplified : — 

1st (Svara), sa, ga, ri, sa. 

2nd (Viruda), Thou art my God. 

3rd (Pada), 1 look to thee. 

4th (Tena). Tena. na. te, na. 

5th (Pdta), Dha Dhin, Kath, Thege. 

6rh (Tala), beats by hand at equiil intervals. 
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whole six members be present, the composition {prabandha) 
is called medini;^* if one less, it is termed anandini; if two 
less, dipani; if three less, bhaoani, and if four less, taraoali; 
but with only two it does not (commonly) occur. 

These four adhyayas treat of the various refinements of 
melody. 

The fifth is Taladhyaya, on the nature and quantity of 
the musical beats. 

The sixth is Vadyadhyaya, on the various musical 
in.«truments. These are of four kinds. 

(I). Tata, stringed instruments. (2). Vitata, instruments 
over which skin is stretched. (3). Ghana, all that gives re- 
sonance by the concu^ion of two solid bodies. (4). Sushira, 
wind instruments. 

1'he First Kind, or Stringed Instruments. 

The Yantra^ is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard 
ih length, at each end of which are attached the halves of two 
gourds. Above the neck are sixteen frets over which are 
strung five steel wires fastened securely at both ends. The 
low and high notes and their variations 'are produced by the 
disposition of the frets. 

The (Hihdi Bin) resembles the Y antra, but has three 
strings. 

The Kinnar resembles the Kina, but with a longer finger- 
board and has three gourds and two wires. 

Sir S. M. Tagore makes Mia synonymous with chhandas, or 
metre, and guiding its movement. The beat conforms to the 
variety of the metre, upon the rhythmic feet of which is based, as 
with the Greeks, their musical measure. 

Yantra (Hindi Jantra) signifies an instrument of any kind. I 
do not anywhere find mention of a particular musical instrument 
under this name. 

A coloured drawing of this instrument, as well as of the Kina 
and most of those mentioned in the text. Will 'be found in Capt. Day's 
sUMrb volume. Music of Southern India. The plates, besides their 
utility as illustrations, are artistically beautiful and a description of 
the instrument accompanies each. 
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The Sar-oina is also like the Vina but viithout frets. 

[141] The Amriti has the hnger-board shorter than the 
Sar-oina, and a small gourd below the upper side, and one 
steel wire upion which all the scales may be played. 

The Rabab^' has six strings of gut, but some have twelve 
and others eighteen. 

The sarmandaV^ is like the Kanun. It has twenty -one 
strings, some of steel, some of brass, and some of gut. 

The Sarangi is smaller than the Rabab and is played like 
the Ghichak-^ 

The Pinab., called also Sur-bitana, is of wood about the 
length of a bow and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened 
to it and a hollow cup inverted, is attached at either end. It is 
played like the Ghichal^, but in the left hand a small gourd 
is held which is used in playing. 

The Adhati has one gourd and two wires. 

The Kingara resembles the Find, but has two st>’ings of 
gut and smaller gourds. 

The Second Kind o/ Instruments. 

The Pakhawaj^ is made of a thick shell of wood shaped 
like a myrobolan and hollow, ft is over a yard in length and 
if clasped round the middle, the fingers of the two hands will 
meet. The ends are a little larger in circumference than the 

This name, if not the instrument, is of Arabian origin. 
Specimens of the Rabab, as well as of the k^nun, the lute and other 
instruments are given in Lane s Modern Egyptians, Chap. XVIII. 

Capt. pay writes the name Svara-Mdndala, and calls it the 
Kanun or Indian Dulcimer, the strings of t*ass and steel, and occa- 
sionally gut. and played with two plectra worn on the finger-tips. 

This is a kind of Persian lute. A specimen of the Sarangi, 
or fiddle, will be found in Day. 

One of Capt. Day’s plates rev^rcsents this drum under the 
name of the Mridang by which It is best known in Southern India. 
The two heads are tuned to the tonic, and fourth or fifth. I he 
centre of the smaller head is coated with a composition of resin, oil. 
and wax and an embroidered cloth is commonly stretched over the 
upper side of the shell as an ornament. It is beaten by the hands, 
fincrer-tips and wrists, and well enough known fhioiighonl India. 
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mouth of a pitcher and are covered with skin. It is furnishec 
with leather braces which are strained, as in the nal^dra or 
kettle-drum, and four pieces of wood, under a span in length, 
are inserted (between the shell and the braces) on the left side 
and serve to tune the instrument. 

The Awaj is made of a hollow piece of wood, and might 
be described as two kettle-drums joined at the reverse ends 
and their heads covered with skin and braced with thongs. 

The Duhul^l (drum) is well-known. 

The Dhadda is like the Duhul but very small. 

The Ardhdwaj is half the size of the Awoj, 

The Daf, or tambourine, is well-known. 

The Khanjari is a tambourine smaller than, the Daf, but 
with cymbals, and its surface is about the size of a pitcher.^'* 

The Third Kind of Instruments. 

The Tala is a pair of brass cymbals like cups with broad 
mouths. 

The Kath Tala, or castanets, are small and hsh-shaped. 
The set consists of four pieces, of wood or stone. 

The Fourth Kind of Instruments. 

[142] The Shahnd,^^ called in Persian Surna. 


This is the Persian equivalent of the ordinary Dhol of 
Hindustan. 

^ " Capt. Day describes it as an octagonal frame of wood, about 
6 inches deep and 3 feet in diameter, covered on one side with 
skin and strained by means of a network of thin leather thongs. It 
is struck with the fingers of the right hand, and a thin switch held 
perpendicularly .over it by the fingers of the left is made to strike 
the instrument at intervals, according to the time. It has no cymbals. 

‘ It is a wooden hoop 8 or 9 inches in diameter and 3 or 
4 inches deep, bored out of the solid. In the hoop are three or 
four slits containing pieces of metal strung together which clash as 
the tambourine is shaken. 

’* They are both f^ersian words, the Shahna, or Shahnai, being 
literally the king-pipe, a kind of clarion or oboe. The word Surna 
is also written as Surndt. 
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1 he Mashl^, or bagpipe, is composed of two reeds 
perforated according to rule and attached (to the bag). It is 
called in Persian Nai-amban. 

The Murli is a kind of flute. 

The Upang is a hollow reed a yard long, the upper part 
of which has a hole in the centre in which a reed is inserted. 

The seventh is Nrityadhyaya^ or the art of dancing. 

On the Classes of Singers, 

Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and 
instrumental music, 1 turn to a brief mention of their musicians. 

The chanters of the ancient hymns which were every- 
where the same, were called Vaihiaras, and their teachers were 
styled Sahakaras. The Kalaants, or more commonly 
KalaVants or bards, are well known, and sing the Dhurpad. 

The Dhadhis are the Punjabi singers who play upon the 
Dhadda and the Kingara, They chiefly chant the praises of 
heroes on the field of battle and lend fresh spirit to the fight. 
The Kawwalis^ are of this class, but sing mostly after the 
Delhi and jounpur style, and Persian verses in the same 
manner. 

The HurJ^iyah men play upon the Huru^, which is also 
called Awaj, and the women the Tala, and they also sing. 
Formerly they chanted the Karl^ha, but nowadays only the 
Dhurpad, and the like. Many of the women add great 
beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The Dafzan, or tambourine player. The Dhadhi women 
chiefly play on the Daf and the Duhul, and sing the Dhurpad 


The smaller of the two pipes is used to inflate the bag which 
is made of the skin of a kid. It is used merely as a drone ; the 
holes in the pipe are wnolly or partially stopped with wax to tune 
the instrument to pitch. The drone is of cane, inounted in a stock 
of the same material which contains the reed. The whole reed is 
in one piece. Black wax is used to make the instrument wind-tight, 
it is also called sruti^upanga. Day’s Music of Southern India, 
Plate XVI. 

The professional chanters and story-tellers. 
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and the Sohld on occasions of nuptial and birthday festivities 
in a very accomplished manner. Formerly they appeared 
only before assemblies of women but now before audiences 
of men. 

The Sezdah-tdli , The men of this class have large 
drums, and the women, while they sing, play upon thirteen 
pairs of talas at once, two l>cing on each wrist, two on the 
joint of each elbow, two on the junction of the shoulder 
blades, and two on each shoulder, one on the breast and two 
on the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat 
and Malwah. [P. 143] 

The NatWas exhibit some graceful dancing, and introduce 
various styles to which they sing. They play upon the 
Pakhdwaj^ Rabdb and the. Tala. 

The Kirtaniya are Brahmans, whose instruments are 
such as were in use among the ancients. They dress up 
smooth-faced boys as women and make them perform, singing 
the prdises of Krishna and reciting his acts. 

The Bhagaiiya have songs similar to the above, but thi^y 
dress up in various disguises and exhibit extraordinary 
mimicry. They perform at night. 

The Bhanvayya resemble the last-named, but they ex- 
hibit both by night and day. Sitting and standing in the 
compass of a copper dish called in Hindi, thali, they sing in 
various modes and go through wonderful F>erformance8. 

The Bhand play the Duhul and Td\a and sing and mimic 
men and animals. 

The Kanjari : The men of this class play the Pakhdwaj, 
the Rabdb and the Tala, while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them Kanchanis. 

The Nats are rope-dancers, and perform wonderful acro- 
batic feats. They play on the Tala and Duhul. 

The Bahu-rupi e.^hibit their mimicry by day : youths 
disguise themselves ns old men so successfully that they 
impose upon the most acute observers. 
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The Bdzigar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and 
by his dexterous conjuring deceives the eye. For instance, one 
will carry an enormous stone on his back, or they will appear 
to cut a man into pieces and then restore him to his natural 
state. 

Their extraordinary performances acc beyond descrip- 
tion :md each of them affects ;• spccid ^ty!c of vocal 
accompaniment. 


( 144] The Alihdrd 

is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, 
some of whose (female) domestic servants are taurjht to sing 
and play. Four pretty women lead off a dance, and some 
graceful movements are executed. Four others are employed 
to sing, while four more accompany them with cymbals : two 
others play the fyakhdwaj, two the upang, while the Dekhan 
rabdh, the vind and the yantra^ arc each taken by one player. 
E^sides the usual lamps of the entertainincnl , two women 
holding lamps stand near the circle of performers. Some 
employ more. It is more common for a band of these 
natwds to be retained in service who teach the young slave- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct their own girls 
and take them to the nobles and profit largely by the 
commerce. 

His Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the 
principles explained in the Sangita and other works, and 
what serves as an occasion to induce a lethargic sleep in other 
mortals, becomes to him a source of exceeding vigilance. 


Gaja Sdstra 

is the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns their 
various peculiarities, their care and health and the causes and 
symptoms of sickness and its remedies, 
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Salihotra, 

or veterinary surgery, is the knowledge of all that appertains to 
the horse and its treatment. 

Vastuka 

is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 

Supa 

treats of the arts of cookery and the properties of food. 

Rajaniti 

is the science of state-craft. As it behoves a monarch in the 
governance [P. 145] of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil 
results of desire and anger (Sanskrit, Kama and Krodha), 
similarly the administration of temporal affairs is guided by 
observance of the like conduct. The principal occasions of 
unruliness of desires which cause the downfall of princes, are 
said to be ten: — (I) The pursuit of game. (2) Dicing. 

(3) Sleep. (4) Censoriousness. (5) Intercourse with women. 
(6) Singing songs. ^ (7) Dancing. (8) The society of musicians. 
(9) Wine. (10) Solitude. 

TTie chief sources of the calamities (i.e., vices born] of 
anger are: — (I) Confiscation of property. (2) Ungraciousness 
in acknowledgment of benefits. (3) Betraying a secret. 

(4) Unmindfulness of the service of dependants. (5) Abusive 
language. (6) Unjust suspicion. (7) Taking life without due 
deliberation, and the like. (6) Publishing the faults of others. 

It is incumbent on monarchs to live free from the baneful 
consequences of desire and anger and not to sully their dignity 

1 am not sure of this interpretation of naq$h guflan. From the 
context, the meaning I have given is the most appropriate, and 
Vuller admits this signification of naqsh in his lexicon. 

This section has been taken from Manu's Institutes, 7th canto 
verses 47 et seq, where we have as the 8th and 1 0th of the vices 
born of desire, — “playing on musical instruments’ ‘ and “sauntering 
or aimless wandering” in the places of the trko mentioned above 
by Jarrett. The sixth in the .Sanskrit original is really “singing”. 
(J. Sarkar.) 
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with these eighteen sources of crime. If they are unable to 
avoid them altogether, ihey should never transgress due 
measure in their regard. They say that a prince should be 
God-fearing, circumspect and just, compassionate and bounti- 
ful, recognising virtue and the distinctions of rank and merit. 
He should be courteous in speech, kindly in aspect and con- 
descending in his manner. He should be ever ambitious of ex- 
tending his dominions, and should protect his subjects from the 
exactions of revenue-officers, from thieves, robbers and other 
evil-doers. He should proportion the punishment to the offence 
and be firm of purpose and yet clement. His intelligencers 
should be appointed from among men of trust and sagacity. He 
should never despise his enemy nor be remiss in vigilance nor 
be proud of his wealth and power. He should not admit to his 
court venal and corrupt designers.^ A king resemble a 
gardener and should carry out, in regard to his subjects, the 
course pursued in the care of his garden by tf e other, who 
puts away thorns and weeds and keeps his flower-beds in good 
order, allowing no depredations from without. In the same 
way a prince should transfer to the frontier of his dominions 
the turbulence of the seditious, and free the courts of his palace 
from their machinations, and allow no other evil designers to 
enter them. The gardener, likewise, from time U* time, prunes 
the redundancy of leaf and branch on his trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other the more powerful nobles whose 
friends and dependants arc dangerously numerous. The 
gardener also invigorates his weak saplings with water, and 
the king should similarly sustain with beneficence his im- 
poverished soldiery. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of ex- 
emplary piety, courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and 
masterful, reading the signs of the times and divining the 
intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and in consultation 
with him, provide for the spiritual and temporal affairs of his 
kingdom. But if he finds himself physically unable to carry 
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on these duties, he should entrust their complicated direction 
to him. In important affairs he should not consult with many 
advisers, because the qualifications necessary in such cases rure 
fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of spirit, and perspicacity, 
and the union of these four priceless virtues in any one man 
is uncommonly rare. Although some statesmen of former 
times consulted with men of a different stamp with the inten- 
tion of acting directly contraiy to their advice, in the majority 
of cases this course did not answer and many disasters were 
the consequence, for this special reason, that it is difficult to 
efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by the insinuations 
of cowardly, unprincipled, short-sighted and base men. 
1 146] Former princes adopted the practice of selecting from 
four to eight intelligent counsellors with the qualifications 
above-mentioned, under the presidency of one of their number. 
The opinion of each of these was separately taken on matters 
concerning the welfare of the State and the revenues, after 
which they were assembled in consultation and their several 
opinions carefully weighed without disclosing the author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendani, a 
profound astrologer, and a skilful physician. His wide ex- 
perience will enable him to surround himself with friends, to 
maintain a well-appointed force, and to fill his treasury. He 
will portion out his dominions and entrust them to just and 
circumspect governors, and unite them in a befitling co-opera- 
tion of government. He is jealous in the construction and 
provision of his fortresses and careful in their mainteneuice. 

With his equals in power he is on terms of amity 
and concord and exacts tribute from the weak. He sows 
dissensions in the armies of one more powerful than himself 
by skilful intrigue, or failing this, he conciliates him with 
presents. As long as possible he avoids hostilities with all, 
but when war is inevitable, he enters upon it with fearlessness 
and vigour and upholds his honour. He should consider a 
i>rin« r: whose territories are conterminous with his ov/n, ns his 
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enemy though he be profuse in demonstrations of fnendship. 
With one whose country is situated next beyond, he should 
form an alliance. With a third more ronote, he should avoid 
all intercourse whether hostile or friendly. 

After the above manner have statesmen laid down rules 
of government » suggesting approved modes of conduct and 
enforcing them with numerous happy illustrations, all of 
which arc referrible to the qualities of wisdom, recognition of 
merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, zeal, and 
benevolence. 


Vyavamara 

or 

The Administration of Justice.'** 

The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its 
various kinds falls under eighteen titles, for each of which 
there is a separate course of procedure, viz. — (1). Non-pay- 
ment of debt. (2). Deposits. (3). Sale without ownership. 
(4). Disputes in partnership. (5). Reclaiming a gift. (6). Dis- 
putes between master and servant regarding wages, under 
which head are included labourers and such as work for 
hire. (7). Default of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Recision 
of purchase between buyer and seller. (9). Mulcts on herds- 
men. (10). Boundary disputes. (1 1). Slander. (12). Assault. 
(13). Theft. (14). Violence with bloodshed. (15), Adultery. 
(16). Altercation between man and wife. (17). Inheritance. 
(18). Gambling disputes. 

For Hindu Law, Hastings Ency. vii. 650-853. iv. 283 (crimes). 
Abul FazPa authority seems to be the Ordinances of Manu of which 
the 8th chapter* deals with Civil and Criminal law. The eighteen 
titles are somewhat differently worded in Manu, and I give them 
for comparison. .Non-payment of debt ; pledges ; sale without 
ownership ; partnership and non-delivery of what has been given : 
non-payment of wages ; breach of contract ; revocation of sale 
(and) purchase ;* disputes between master and servant; disputes 
about boundari^ ; assault (and) dander ; theft ; violence ; adultery ; 
the law between man and woman ; partition : dicing ; games with 
animals.** 
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1 he king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal 
facing the east. He must conduct the duties of his ofiice in 
person, and if he cannot always himself attend to them, he 
must delegate his authority to a wise, fearless and painstaking 
deputy. (P. 147] 

The plaintiff is termed Vadin and the defendant Pratt- 
Vadin. A child under twelve years of c»ge may not be sum- 
moned to court, nor one who is drunk ; nor one crazy, nor 
one who is sick or engaged in the service of the State, nor a 
woman without relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should be 
commissioned to interrogate in such cases, or they should be 
brought into the royal presence. 

The plaintiff's statement is taken down in writing, with 
the date of the year, month, and day, and the names of the 
two parties and their ancestors for three descents, and many 
c her particulars. 1 he reply of the defendant is then recorded 
and both their statements are carefully investigated. The 
plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. These should not be fewer than four, though 
some allow only three, and even one is considered sufficient 
if he be a person of known veracity. 

A child under five may not serve as a witness, nor a man 
broken down with age. The evidence of a Sudra is only 
available for a Suckra, and that of a handicraftsrnan for one of 
his own trade. The evidence of a blind man may nol be 
taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, or 
crazy, nor a gambler, nor of a notorious evil-liver, new of one 
of^essed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angry man, nor of 
a thief, nor of one who is being taken to execution. For 
women, women should serve as witnesses. A friend may not 
witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an enemy, nor 
partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of 
the lips, and biting them, and licking the sides of the mouth. 
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alteration of voice and change of colour, should be tcJcen into 
consideration as collateral proof. 

In all suits these conditions of evidence are imperative 
except under titles eleven to fourteen. 

If there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the 
judge must decide to the best of his ability, with caution 
and prudence; but if he cannot discover the facts of the case, 
ne must cause the plaintiff or, as some say, either of the two 
parties, as he thinks best, to undergo the ordeal.’' This is 
of eight kinds. 

The first The man is weighed and taken out of 

the scales, and after some prayers and incantations, he is 
again weighed. If his scale rises, his claim is allowed, but 
an even balance or his scale preponderating, are proofs of 
its falsehood. Some authorities say that the balance is never 
even. This ordeal is only for Brahmans. 

The second l(ind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with 
a distahce of sixteen fingers breadth between each periphery. 
The person is tfien bathed and religious ceremonies and in- 
cantations, as above described, are gone through. His two 
hands are then rubbed over with rice-bran, and seven green 
leaves of the pipal-tree {Ficus religiosa) are placed upon them 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, 
weighing sers and heated red-hot, is then placed upon 
the *eaves which, thus heated, he carries and advances taking 
one step between each circle, till, on arriving at the last, he 
throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a burn, his word 
i.'i accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-way, he 
n.ust begin again. 

The third kind. The person is made to stand in water 
up to his naval and dips under with his face to the east. Then, 

The word used in the text is oath, a translation of the 
Sanskrit sapatha. which means also ordeal. It is an asseveration 
by imprecating curses on the head of the laker of ihe oalh. In this 
case, ordeal is evidently the true signification. 
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from a bow measuring 106 (ingers breadth, a reed arrow with- 
out an iron point, is shot off so that it shall fly with the wind 
■and a fast runner is sent to fetch it. If he can keep under 
water from the time the shaft is loosed till the runner returns 
with it, his cause is declared just. This ordeal is especially 
for the Vaisya c 2 Mte. [P. 148] 

The fourth Seven barley corns of a deadly poison 

are administered in the spring (reason ( Vasanta), or five in the 
heats (Crishma), or four in the rains (l^arsha), six in the 
autumn (SaraJ), and seven in the winter {Hoimanta), These 
are to be mixed with thirty-three times the quantity of clarified 
butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must be towards the south, and the- person 
who administers must face the east or north. If during a 
period in which the hands may be clapped 500 times, the 
poison does not take effect, his truth is proved. Antidotes 
are then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. This 
ordeal is peculiar to the Sudra caste. 

The fifth kfrid. An idol is first washed, and after wor- 
ship is paid to it, incantations are pronounced over the water 
it was washed with, and three mouthfuls of it are given to 
the person under ordeal. If no misfortune happens to him 
within a fortnight, the justness of his cause is acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called Sathi*’‘ is placed 
in an earthen vessel and kept all night. Incantations eure next 
morning pronounced over it, and the person is made to eat 
it while facing the east. He is then required to spit upon a 
leaf of the pipal {Ficus religiosa), or the hhojpatra {Beiula 
bhofpatra). If there should be any marks of blood, or the 
comers of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague stiF>ervene, 
the untruth of his case is inferred. 

The seventh kind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, 
floeasuring sixteen fingers in length and breadth, and four 

^' Produced in the rains, and so called because it ripens in 
60 days from the time of sowing. 
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Rngers deep. Into this forty dams weight of clarified butter 
or sesame-oil is poured and brought to boiling point, and one 
masha of gold, which is ec)ual to four surkhB, is thrown into 
the boiling-oil. If the person can tzdce out the gold with two 
Rngers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

The eighth l^ind. A symbol of Dharma, or Innocence, 
is fashioned of silver, and one of A dharma, or Guilt, of lead 
or iron ; or the former word is written on a piece of a white 
cloth, or a leaf of the bhoj tree, and the latter on a piece of 
black cloth, and these are put into a jar which has never held 
water. TTie person under ordeal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn out, his 
cause is just. This ordeal is applicable in determining the 
righteousness of all four castes. 

If a suit cannot be decided in one day, bail is taken ; and 
a second suit, may not be brought against the same person till 
the Rrst is disposed of. When a claim is proved, the plaintiff 
is put in possession, and a Rne of an amount equal to the 
value of the suit is exacted of the defendant. If the plaintiff 
loses his cause, he pays double the value of the suit. 

Having cursorily explained the procedure regarding suits, 
evidence and ordeal, I now as briefly record the mode of 
adjudication under the eighteen titles of law-suits. 

1 . Non-payment of debt. If the debt be without deposit 
and the dispute be regarding the amount of interest, a BrShman 
shall pay two per cent, (per mensem), a Kshatriya three, a 
Vaisya four, and a Sudra Rve per cent. If there be security, 
only one-fourth of the above amounts are recoverable though 
a higher rate may have been agreed to. For risks by land- 
travel, up to ten per cent, is allowed, and not exceeding 
twenty-Rve per cent, for risks at sea. If interest has been 
agreed upon, and-ten times the length of the s*' ulated period 
has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed fo4 [149] more 
36 
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than double the principal.^' When the interest is paid on 
corn, the sum ol- the interest and principal should not be 
more than five times the principal. If the debtor is unable 
to pay, he must renew the obligation bringing the instrument*' 
and witnesses for its verification. 

2. Deposits. If the receiver of a deposit make use of 
it without the owner’s permission and delay its restoration 
when claimed, he shall forego half the interest due (in com- 
pensation). If he deny the deposit and there be no docu- 
mentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may privately 
direct a third person to make a deposit with the same man 
and after some time to demand it back. If he acts as before, 
he shall be comp>elled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to 
trial by ordeal ; but if the pledge be stolen by a thief, or if it 
be burnt, or washed away by water, or plundered by an 
enemy, restitution shall not be made. If he has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar 
Amount as a fine. 

3. Sale lOithout ownership. If a man claim possession 
of property, it shall be restored to him free on proof of owner- 
ship, and the money taken back from the seller. And if it 
be sold privately or under its value, or by a person not entitled 
to do so, the judge shall fine the offender as he thinks proper. 
And if he brings forward the thief/^ it shall not be imputed 

'’‘ That is, the sum of interest plus principal must not exceed 
twice the original debt. According to Manu, five times the principal 
is payable on corn, fruit, wool and draught animals. 

‘ It is worth while noticing that the Sanskrit for this term 
karanam is translated by Hopkins ‘pi^uof*, while stating in a 
note that the meaning 'document* given by commentators is not 
necessary and seems improbable. Yet this is exactly the translation 
of Abul Fazl. the word Sanad* employed by him signifying 
document or instrument. 

Or “if he appear a thief.*’ TTie elliptical language of the 
text cAn be understood only by comparison with the text of Manu : 
verses 197-198 run as follows: — (197.) “If a man not being himself 
the Qwncr, sells the property of another without the owner *5 
perrnission, one should not allow him to be a witness, (since he is) 
a thief ^^^Ithough) he may not think he is a thief. 
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as the crime of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted, from him 
as a thief. 

4. Varlncrship. If there be a dispute between partners 
and any formal deed of partnership exist and be proved, it 
shall be Ct;rried out in accordance with its terms; otherwise 
the profit and loss shall be divided according to tiie propor- 
tions of capital invested. If one of the partners dissipate the 
joint property or, without the consent of the other, remove a 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good 
to the other by a fine. Or if on the other hand, he make a 
profit, he shall not be required to give more than one-tenth to 
his partner. If one of them is guilty of fraud, he shall be 
ejected from partnership and the interest due to him shall be 
exacted by the judge. If one of the partners be left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs 
through his neglect, he shall make it good. 

5. Reclaiming a gift. If a gift is made under the in- 
fluence of anger, sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in 
jest, it may be recalled : also what has been given by a child, 
or a drunken or crazy man. In other cases it may not be 
ireclaimed. And if the gift be made for a future benefit or 
in exchange, it may not, under any pretence, be resumed. 

6. Wages, Hire, Rent, If wages, hire, or rent be re- 
ceived in advance, the agreement may not be violated. If it 
be broken, the offender shall be fined to the amount of double 
the sum; but if the money has not been actually paid, the 
fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. If a 
servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the 
equivalent, but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not 
liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue, If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, 

(198.) He should be held to a fine of 600 panas if he is a near 
relation : if he is not a near relation and has no excuse, he would 
incur the fine of a thief.” 
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if the abuse is from a Kshatriya to a Brahrhan. If a Vaisya 
reviles a Brahman he is fined seventy-five darns, but in the 
opposite case the fine is twelve-and-a-half. If a Sudra thus 
offends against a Brahman, he is fined one hundred dams, 
a Brahman reviling a Sudra pays six-and-a-quarter. A Vaisya 
reviling a Kshatriya pays fifty, and the fine in the opposite case 
is twelve-and-a-half ; and the same proportion between a 
Vaisya and a Sudra. If one of the gods be reviled, or the king, 
or a Brahman who has read the four Vedas, the fine is 540 
ddm:s. If the abtise be directed against the people of a quarter, 
half of the above ; and one-fourth if against the inhabitants of 
the city. 

12. Assault. This is of four kinds : (1) Throwing earth, 
clay or filth upon any one. (2) Putting him in bodily fear by 
threatening him with the fist, a stick, or other weapon. 
(3) Striking with the hands or feet and the like. (4) Wounding 
with any weapon. 

The first kind. In the first case, the fine is five dams, but 
if filth is thrown, ten, provided the parties are equals; but 
twice as much if it be an inferior against a superior, and only 
half in the opposite cases. 

The second /^ind. Threatening with the hand, etc., five 
dams, and (with stick or other weapon) between equals, eleven ; 
between superiors and inferiors, as above. 

[151] The third ^ind. If the blow cause a swelling or 
pain in the limb, 270 dams. If by an inferior against a 
superior, the hand or foot, or other offending member be cut 
off, or a suitable fine inflicted, (n the instance of a Kshatriya 
against a Brahman, the fine is 540 dams; a Vaisya against a 
Brahman, 1,080; a Sudra against a Brahman, 2,160, a Vaisya 
against a Kshatriya or a Sudra against a Vaisya ;40; a Sudra 
against a Kshatriya, 1,080; a Brahman against a Kshatriya, 
135 ; or against a V'aisya. 67|/2 I against Sudra, : a 
Kshatriya against a Vaisya, 13 ): against a Sudra 67|/2 
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The fourth l^ind. Between those of like caste if the skin 
be abraded, fifty dams, and if the flesh is cut, twenty tolahs 
of gold, and if a bone he broken, the offender is banished. If 
an inferior against a higher caste, the fine is doubled, and in 
the opposite case, it shall be a-half. If treatment is necessary, 
the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and daily 
‘keep’ till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of a sheep, antelope^^ and the like, if there be 
hurt, the fine is eight dams; if it be rendered useless, ihe value 
must be paid to the owner, with a fine of 125 dams; and twice 
as much, if it be killed. For a horse, camel, or ox, the fine is 
also double. When damage is done to valuable plants, the 
value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ten dams, but 
eight dams if they be of small value. 

13. Theft. If any one steal above one hundred tolahs 
of gold or silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more 
than 66^ mans of corn, or the child or the wife of any person 
of distinction, he shall be liable to the punishment of death. 
If the amount be less than one hundred and more than fifty 
tolahs, he shall suffer the loss of his hand. If fifty or less, he 
shall pay eleven times the amount as a fine. The same applies 
to corn. In all cases the equivalent of the amount stolen shall 
be made good to the owner, and if the thief is unable to pay, 
he shall work out the amount in menial service. In other cases 
of theft, corporal punishment, imprisonment or fine, is at the 
discretion of the judge, 

14. Violence with bloodshed. If a man of inferior caste 
kill a man of a higher caste, the penalty i' ' ath. If a Brahman 
slay a Brahman, his entire estate shall be confiscated, his head 
shaved, his forehead branded and he shall be banished from 
the kingdom. If a Brahman' slay a Kshatriya, he shall pay a 
fine of 1,000 cows and a bull; if he slay a Vaisya, 100 cows 

Different sort^ of antelopes and <.eer. flamingoes and parrots, 
are ‘ propitious * forest animals, and a hne imposed For killing them : 
also the small animals, such as crows, a ts, etc. 
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and a bull, or if a Sudra, 10 cows and a bull. The same rule 
applies to Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. If a Sudra slay a Sudra, 
he shall be fined 500 cows and a bull. If the murderer be 
not found, the people of the city, village, or quarter in which 
the murder was committed 8h€Jl produce some of his family 
or pay in default any fine that the king may inflict. 

15. Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man 
other than her husband, is of three kinds: (1) When they 
converse and jest together in private. (2) When a present is 
sent to the house of the other. (3) When they meet and 
criminal intercourse ensues. In the second case, a* fine may be 
inflicted at the discretion of the king. The third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and one who is not a maiden. The 

former may be dishonoured The latter may be women 

who are guarded, or such as gad abroad.^® In each of these 
four cases it may occur with the woman^s consent or otherwise, 
and of these eight, the criminality may take place between two 
of a like caste. In the latter instance if it be a girl and she 
consent in all these offences, and.no force is offered on one 
side or resistance on the other, the man shall be compelled to 
marry her whether he will or no. In the case of pollution 
and the like, he must pay a fine of 200 darns. If he violate her 
without her consent, he shall be put to death, but the woman 
is not liable to punishment. If he forcibly pollute her, he 
must suffer the loss of his fingers, and pay a fine of 600 dams. 
If the offender be a Brahman, he shall be banished, but no 
other penalty is exacted. If the man be of higher caste, he 
shall be made to take her in marriage, even if he be unwilling, 
in which case an additional fine is imposed. If she be not a 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be guarded, and 
give her consent, the man is fined 270 dams, but if without 

Hopkins translates *wanderinsr women* (Manu. Vlll. 363). 
niut supposes tkem to be possibly Buddhistic nuns. Sir W lores 
inteir)rets 'female aticliorets of ati l^eretical religion*. Abul FazKs 
r'l^deriiig is f^iicha gard. gadding, about tbc sneets’. 

' ‘ Undn the protection of bei husband or oiner male relalivo. 
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her consent, the fine shall be 540 dams. If she be one used 
to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 2^0 dams; if forced, 
500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all cases shall 
be 250 dams; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
instance, and the ears and nose of the woman shall be cut off 

16. Altercation between man and wife. If after marriage 
a man discovers any natural defect in his wife, he may put 
her away without remedy on her part, but the woman*8 father 
shall be fined. If a man offer one daughter in marriage and 
substitute another in her place, he shall be compelled to give 
both. When a man has journeyed on a pilgrimage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon, the wife 
shall wait at home for eight years whatever her position in 
life may be.“ If he has gone abroad for the sake of knowledge 
or fame or wealth, she shall wait six years : if he journeys to 
seek another wife, three years. At the expiration of these 
periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband's house to obtain 
a livelihood. The husband on his return from abroad, if he 
wishes to put her away on account of her departure, is not 
permitted to do so. If the wife does not observe the condition 
of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put her away. If 
the husband fall sick and the wife does not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but 
he may refuse intercourse with her for three months and 
deprive her of all that she possesses, after which period he 
shall be reconciled to her. With Brahmans, divorce does not 
take place but a husband may avoid the sight and presence 
of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless be continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he be guilty of 
great crimes or have any contagious disease, the wife is at 
liberty to separate from him. If a Brahman have a wife of 

One commentator's opinion is. that, after the eight years she 
must follow him. Another states that she may marry another 
husband. The former opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a latei view 
of second marriages. 

37 
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each of the four castes, he shall assign them their respective 
social functions. In religious ceremonies, and p)ersonal 
attendance such as anointing with oil and adorning^' him and 
similar duties, he must employ only his own caste. 

1 7. Inheritance. While a son lives, no other relation or 
kinsman shares the estate except the wife who is equal to the 
son. If there be neither son nor wife, the unmarried daughter 
inherits. If there be also no daughter, the mother is the 
heir. |P. 153] 

If there be no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall be heir. 

In default of a brother, the brother’s son inherits. 

In default of a brother’s son, the estate is divided amongst 
the surviving kindred. 

If he leave no relations, the teacher inherits, or in default 
of the teacher, his fellow pupils. 

In the absence of all these the estate lapses to the Crown. 

18. Gambling. Whosoever plays with false dice shall 
be banished. If he refuse to pay his stake, it shall be taken 
from him, and of his winnings, the king shall receive one- 
tenth, and one-twentieth shall be taken for dues.’^" 

To each of these eighteen titles there are many illustra- 
tions, and conflicting opinions are recorded. 1 content myself 
with this short exposition. 


The duties of a Brahman s wife are to give food to beggar 
guests, and attend to her part of the sacrificial preparations. She 
bathes and adorns her husband, cleans his teeth and anoints him : 
and since she holds the highest rank she gives him his f\>od. drink, 
wreaths, clothes and ornaments. 

I presume tlie reading is questionable. It probably refers to 
a licence for the tables, or permission to play. Foi Hindu gamblin';^ 
rules. Hastings. Ency. iv. 284 . 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FOUR PERIODS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Having reviewed the various branches of learning in their 
scientific aspects, I proceed to some account of their practical 
modes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after 
the intelligence is to some degree matured, is divided into 
four portions, to each of which is assigned its special important 
duties. These periods severally receive the name of Asrama.' 

The First Period is the Brahma-'Charya, or religious 
studentship. Investiture with the sacred thread is regarded 
by the Brahmans as the first principle of their erred, and the 
Ihree superior castes do not acknowledge the r *ght of due 
membership without it. With a Brahman it must be made 
in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to 
elapse, it may be performed up to sixteen years of age. A 
Kshatriya may be invested between eleven and twenty-two 
years of age, and a Vaisya from twelve to twenty-four, but a 
Sudra is not considered a fitting recipient. It is imperative 
that the investiture should take place for each caste within 
the prescribed periods from which date the initiation is 
reckoned, otherwise there is exclusion from caste. The 
Brahman receives the sacred string from his father or teacher, 
and the two other castes from a Brahman. None but a 
Brahman may twist the string, and that which he wears for 
the first time must be twisted by his father or teacher or by 
himself. The teacher’s son has also the same privilege. 
Three strands, in length ninety-six times the circumference of 
the fist, are united and twisted, making a twist of nine strands. 
This is again folded into ihree without twisting and secured 

* For Asramas, Hastings Encyclo. ii. 128-131 (by Deussen) and 
details about the duties in each stage rA life. Wilson’s Vishnti 
Purana, Ch. ix — xii and Manu Snmhitn. 
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by a knot at each end. Fhis is the sacred thread. It is placed 
on the left shoulder and carried across the body to the right 
side, and thus the length is from the shoulder to the thumb 
of the right side, and thus the length is from the shoulder to 
the thumb of the right hand. It is worn diagonally like a belt, 
A Brahman wears five together, the other two castes, but 
three. Some authorities say that a cotton thread is for the 
special use of the Brahman, woollen for the Kshatriya and 
hempen thread for the Vaisya. Similarly, a thong of deer- 
skin, three fingers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the 
same Itogth. A Brahman [154] uses the skin of the black 
antelope; a Kshatriya the skin of any other kind of deer, 
and a Vaisya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called in 
Sanskrit Munja {Saccharum Munja). 

He next learns the gayatriy^ which are certain words in 
praise of the sun, resembling the k^limah or profession of 
faith in Islam. He also receives a staff oi palasa wood (Butea 
frondosa), but for the other two castes it is made of some 
other wood. 

He leaves his father’s house and chooses a lodging near 
his teacher, learns his letters and begins reading the Vedas. 
He first reads that Veda which it is his special duty to learn, 
and then the remaining three. They relate that when the 
sage Vyasa divided the Vedas into four parts, he instructed 
one of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants 
and the pupils of these respectively read their own Veda first. 
The Vedas are never read during the first degree of the moon’s 

■ I he Cdyatri is taken from the Rig Veda III. 62 , and is 

repeated by every Brahman at his morning and evening devotions. 
From being addressed lo the sun {Savita) as generator, it is also 
called Siivitri. Tl^e verse runs : 

I . I I I i I 

“Of the god-likc sun lliis surpassing radiance we contemplate 
which excites lo action our intelligence.” 
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course {pariwd), nor during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
thirtieth, nor on the night of the fourth, eighth, or fourteenth, 
nor during an eclipse of the sun, but any of the other acts 
may be performed at those fimes. 

When a Brahman goes to relieve the necessities of 
nature, he hangs the sacred thread upon his right ear, and 
on such an occasion by day, turns his face to the north and 
by night to the south. He washes himself five times, each 
time first mixing the water with earth, and then washes the 
left hand ten times in the same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After 
he urines, he washes the part as above described and the left 
hand three times and each hand and foot once. From the 
day of his investiture till sixteen years of age, this number 
of purifications must be observed and doubled after he 
exceeds that age. Next, in a chosen spot, he should sit down 
on his haunches facing the east or north, keeping his knees 
erect and with his hand between them should drink three 
fills of his palm. A Brahman should swallow as much water 
as will reach his chest : a Kshatriya as much as will suffice 
to reach his throat ; a Vaisya, as far as the root of his tongue. 
A Sudra may drink but once. He then uses a tooth stick 
(miswak) twelve fingers breadth in length, taking a fresh one 
every day. 

He may not wear more than four coverings for his person. 
These are : (I) Langoti, or waist-cloth, which is worn to cover 
only two parts of his body. (2) A small lung^ worn above the 
other. (3) A sheet without suture, over his shoulders. (4) A 
small cap for his head. He should bathe before sunrise, 
wearing only the sacred thread, the girdle of munja, and the 
langoti. He first takes up a little water in his right hand, 
saying : “I pray that any fault 1 have committed may be put 

* This is a cloth worn round the loins and passed between the 
legs and tucked in behind. It differs from the langoti in reaching 
to the knees. 
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away from me/’ After which he throws the water away. 
With this intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he 
rubs himself all over with earth, and if he be in a river, he 
dips three times, otherwise, he pours water over himself 
thrice and rubs his body all over with his hands. He then 
pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times 
in [P. 155] the hollow of his hand sips a littl^ and begins 
to repeat certain prayers, at the conclusion of which he 
continues sprinkling water upon his head. He next closes his 
nostrils with two fingers and dashing water over his face, 
repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself 
thrice. Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his fcMre- 
head, chest and both shoulders seven times, and taking up 
water with joined hands, casts it towards the sun eight times, 
repeating^ special prayers, and sips some water thrice. He 
next F>erform8 the prandyama as described in the section on 
the Patanjala system. The ablutions are meritorious in degree 
according to their performance in the following order — in a 
river, a tank, a well, or a house. He then clothes himself. If 
he be a follower of Rama, he marks his forehead horizontally 
with ashes ; if of Krishna, he draws the sectarial mark in 
twelve places, viz., on his forehead, his breast, his navel, 
the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shoulders, 
the two lobes of his ears, his loins, the crown of his head 
and the throat. The clay of the Ganges is considered the 
most efficacious for this purpose but saffiron and the like are 
also used. A Sudra marks his forehead with only a circle. 
After this he takes his staff and slings across his shoulders 
the deer-skin and occupies himself with the Sanclhyd, which 
consists of certain religious exercises, spririkling and sipping 
water, and the like.^ Next comes the lighting of the fire and 
certain burnt offerings are made which is called the Homo 
sacrifice. 


'* These rites are performed at morning, mid-day. and evening. 
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When these cereiiTionies are concluded, he goes to his 
teacher and gains merit by waiting upon him and reading 
the Vedas. At midday, the ablution and the ceremonies 
aforesaid are repeated with some variation and some increase 
in their number. When these are over he sets out begging 
alms and solicits from three, five, /or seven houses, but avoids 
a Sudra. After cooking a sufficient meal he carries it to his 
teacher and with his permission, eats it. He precedes his 
meal with prayers and a few ceremonies and eats in silence 
and then repeats other prayers. When it is near dusk, he 
again performs the Sandhya and Honia rites and occupies 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night has elapsed, 
he sleeps upon the ground, making his couch of straw oP a 
tiger’s skin or deer-skin or the like. He should avoid honey, 
betel-leaf, and perfumes. He should shave his head, keeping 
a tuft cnly, but the hair of the other parts of the body should 
be suffered to grow. He should not use collyrium nor anoint 
himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He should not kill any animal nor have any 
commerce with women nor eat of anything not tasted first by 
his teacher. He should abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice 
and envy, and not defile his tongue by speaking ill of any 
one though he deserve it, and make his days meritorious^ by 
practices of piety, in prayer he should turn to the east or 
north and he should not look towards the sun in its rising or 
setting. Some pass forty-eight years in the Brahmacharya 
stage, allowing twelve years for the study of each Veda. 
Some take only five years, and others till the Vedas are learnt. 
Others again spend their lives in this manner and undergo 
austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

[156] The Second Period is the Garhasthya, or a state 
in which the duties of a householder are observed and the 
person so engaged is called Grihastha. When the Brahma-- 
charin has completed his studies, if he feels called to the 
religious life and his heart is estranged from the world, nothing 
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can more conduce to his welfare than the endeavour to attain 
eternal bliss, but if he has no such vocation, he should ^ek 
the consent of his teacher and, having obtained permission, 
return to his father’s house. He then puts away all but his 
sacred thread, but continues the oblations and some other 
ceremonies, the number of the oblations being the same as 
during his period of pupilage as Brahmacharin. If he be a 
Brahman, he wears a turban, and a sheet eight cubits in 
length and two in breadth is put on in the fashion of a loin- 
cloth, one end being passed between his legs and fastened 
behind to the waist-piece, and the other end brought forward 
and tied similarly in front. Another sheet, five cubits long 
and two broad, is worn over the shoulders, and this may 
have a suture, A householder of other castes wears different 
garments. He now marries in the manner that shall be 
presently described. 

The householder repeats certain prayers and thus per- 
forms the Home sacrifice. He takes in his hand a stick of 
pipal or palas wood, a span in length and bums it in the Homa 
fire. Another stick of the same kind is taken and passed into 
the fire and reserved, and when the next Homa takes place, 
this stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched and 
reserved, and this is continued till the time of the Agni-‘hotra^ 
Tbis is a special kind of Homa or oblation. A pipal stick is 
set alight by means of two other sticks and a cord forcibly 
worked by the hand, and the fire is placed in three round 
earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoise is then made of a 
ser and-a-quarter of rice- flour, and the three portions are 
cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is 
thrown into the three fires as an oblation to the deities, and 
the remainder is given to Brahmans. One of the three portions 
of the sacrificial fire is reserved, and throughout his whole life, 

‘This is a Vedic oblation to Agni, chiefly of milk, oil and 
sour gruel ; there arc two kinds, nitya, or of‘ constant obligation, 
and kflmya, or optional. 
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the daily Hprna oblation is made with that fite ; the oblations 
cast into the fire in the name of the deities consist of any barley, 
rice, clarified butter, milk, wheat, that may be available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first degree of the moon's course 
he carries out the ceremony as before. The ceremony of the 
Agni-hotra may not take place till the period has elapsed 
between the fourth day after his marriage and that on which 
the bride leaves her father’s house (to join her husband).** 
With the exception of the Sudra and the MIechchha, the rest 
of the people come generally under this second denomination. 
Four gharis before day-break, the householder awakes and 
passes some liule time on his bed in prayer. He divides his 
day ink j r irons, thus profitably employing his time. 

fiisl, Wilt:' ili- rays of the sun app>ear, he refreshes his 
sigi't vv\ h Us 1« Uc, and next by looking upon fire, water, 
gOiJ. a :ast pr i , a Brahman, a cow, and clarified butter. 
If none oi these eight be present, he must look upon the 
palms of his hands, and proceed to wash his mouth and per- 
form the Sandhya ceremonies. The second portion of his 
time he must employ in study and occupy himself in the 
interpretation of the Vedas (P. 157] and other branches of 
knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on his prince, 
and engages in state affairs. The jourth is occupied with his 
own household. The fifth, which is about the entry of noon, 
he 8p>ends in ablutions and the Sandhya ceremonies, and 
taking up water in both hands, offers it to the deities, the 
great Rishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, and repeats 
certain prayers. This libation is called tarpana. During the 
sixth, he prays to Vishnu, Mahadeva, the Sun, Durga, and 
Ganesa. This is called Deva-pujd, or worship of th^ gods, 
as will be more fully described hereafter. In th : seventh, 

* This is the true interpretation of the sentence, j I learn from 
a Brahman pandit. Abul Fazl’s language is terse to c‘'ncurity with- 
out a knowledge of the subiects he treats of. I he Agni-holra cere- 
mony cannot be performed till after marriage, and the presence of 
the wife is a necessary part of it. 

38 
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he casts into the fire some of his food as an offering to the 
gods, and makes the Homa sacrifice. Next follows the Atithi- 
pujd (or the religious reception of a guest). He wHits expec- 
tantly for any hungry person, and when he meets him, treats 
him with respect and satisfies his need, after which he himself 
eats, and this act is called the V aisvadeva-puja (or offering 
to all deities), A Brahman obtains his food in the following 
way. When the husbandman has reaped his field and the 
poor have gleaned their fill, the Brahman then follows in 
quest, and takes what he can find, and if he does not feel 
content with this, he may receive from his own people; and 
if this is insufficient, he may accept whatever is given to him 
without solicitation by another Brahman, a Kshatriya, or 
a Vaisya. If this is not his choice, he may beg; and if he 
will not submit to this, he may cultivate land. Trade is 
considered more objectionable. A Brahman should not keep 
more than twelve days’ supply of food, but to others an 
abundance is permitted, as has been explained. In the 
eighth, he listens to the recital of the lives of former holy 
men and performs the ceremonies of the Homa and Sandhya, 
If he is hungry, he takes his meal. He then occupies himself 
till the first watch of the night, in studying works of philo- 
sophy and reading the lives of ancient sages, after which he 
goes to rest. Such are the means by which he profitably 
employs his day and night. Other ceremonies performed 
during times of eclipse and festivals, are numerous. Those 
practised by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who follow their 
special occupations, are fewer as shall be presently described. 

The third period is that of the Vanaprastha or anchorite, 
a name given also to the person so engaged. This is forbidden 
to a Sudra. 

When one (of the other castes) arrives at old age, or has 
a grandson, he may wisely give up the management of his 
household to his son or to a relation, abandon worldly 
concerns, and leaving the city, retire into the desert. He 
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may there build himself a hermitage, and putting away the 
outward pleasures of sense, practise mortification of his body 
in preparation for his last journey. If his wife, through 
affection, desire to accompany him, he may surfer it and not 
deny her, but he must resist all carnal inclinations. Here 
he preserves the sacred fire of his daily sacrifice and clothes 
himself with the leaves of trees or v ith skins, and he may 
wear [158] a coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair 
or his nails and morning, noon, and evening he should per- 
form the prescribed ablutions and the Sandhya, Like the 
Grihastha, he should perform the Homa sacrifice morning and 
evening, but his ablutions are three times more numerous, 
in as much as he performs them ten times to the other's three. 
He must always keep his head bowed down and follow the 
instructions given in the Patanjala system and carefully 
control the emotions of the spirit. He should employ his time 
in reading the Vedas, sleep only at night, and lie on the bare 
ground. During the four months of the hot season he sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the 
sun burning over head. During the four months of the rains 
he should live upon a stage sustained by four poles, so that 
he may not be in danger from a flood nor injure minute 
animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself from 
the weather. During the four months of the cold season, he 
should pass the night sitting in cold water. He should always 
observe the Chandrayana fast and eat only at night. He is 
permitted to keep a store of food sufficient for a year and 
should accept nothing from others, living on grain and 
gathering wild fruits that have fallen. He eats notfdng that 
is cooked, but he may moisten his food. If he can obtain 
naught else, he may beg of other anchorites, and failing them, 
he may go into the town to seek the necessaries of life but he 
must not remain there. 

If he is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all 
sustenance and journeys onwards to the east or north till his 
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bodily powers are exhausted, or he throws himself into fire 
or water in self-destruction, or casts himself down from a 
precipice and thusrends his life. They consider that heaven 
is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on the profession of asceticism. What is understood by some 
as mukti, or final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this 
stage of abandonment of the world had been attained. 

The fourth period is Sannydsa, which is an extraordinary 
state of austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when 
duly carried out is rewarded by final liberation. Such a p)erson 
His Majesty calls SannydsiJ 

After the completion of the third stage, and the habit of 
self-denial in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple 
first obtains the permission of his teacher and then quits his 
wife, shaves his head, beard, and the hair of his face and 
abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher presents him 
with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He does not occupy himself with reading, but applies 
himself entirely to spiritual contemplation. He passes his 
life alone in the wilds, performs his ablutions morning, noon, 
and eveningj and is scrupulous in self-purification and 
practises the duties described in the Patanjala system, carry- 
ing them out after his own method. He performs the 
Sandhya and then repeats from one to twelve thousand times 
the word Om, which is the beginning of the Vedas. At the 
fourth ghari before the close of day, he goes into the city, 
and repeats the name of God, begging at three, five, or seven 
houses of Brahmans, but does not take more than a handful 
of food [159] from each. If they put it into his hand he 
straightway eats it, or if they throw it on the ground, he takes 
it up with his mouth or gathers it in a cloth and eats it after 
cleansing it in a stream. He then retires to a place where 
there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 

^ TTie term Sannyaain was applied many centuries before his 
Majesty was born. 
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He avoids a Sudra or a MIechchha and if he is not quickly 
supplied with food, he does not wait. After eating he directs 
his eyes to the tip of his nose or to his brow and (>asses a brief 
space in meditation. He walks with his head and feet bare 
and does not remain in any one place. If he is compelled to 
pass through a city or village, he does not remain in the former 
more than three days nor in the latter more than one. In the 
rains he abides in one spot and thus is his life i>assed. Some 
adopt the course of religious abandonment both during the 
first and second periods. 

Some say that the first period extends to twenty-five years, 
and the same is allowed for the three other periods. The 
second is lawful to all the four castes; the first and third to 
all but Sudras, but the fourth is exclusively for Brahmans. 

Worship of the Deity 

The Hindu sages declare that whoever seeks to do the 
will of God, must devote certain works exclusively to pur- 
poses of worship and the first six of the nine schools already 
alluded to, comprise this under four heads. 

The First is — 


ISVARA-PUJA, 

or 

Divine Worship, 

Since according to their belief, the Supreme Deity can 
assume an elemental form without defiling the skirt of the 
robe of omnipotence, they first make various idols of gold and 
other substances to represent this ideal and * gradually with- 
drawing the mind from this material worship, they become 
meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His mysterious Being. 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After the perform- 
ance of the Homa and Sandhya obligations, the devotee sits 
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down facing the east or north, and talcing up a little rice and 
water sprinkles (the idol) with the intention of beginning the 
worship of God. Then follows the Kalasa-puja or pitcher- 
worship. The water of the pitcher which is required for the 
ceremony is venerated after a special manner.^ He next per- 
forms the Sankha—puja, wherein the white shell is verierated 
which is filled with water to be poured over the idol. Next 
follows the Ghania-puja, in which the gong is plastered with 
sandalwood unguent and wcvshipped. When these are con- 
cluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the intention of soliciting 
the manifestation of the deity. Such is the first of the sixteen 
ceremonies. (2) The intention is made that the prayer of the 
supplicant may be accepted. A throne of metal or other 
[P. 160] substance is placed as a seat for the deity. (3) He 
pours water into a vessel that he may wash his feet when he 
comes, it being the custom of the country to wash the feet 
, of superiors when they enter a house. (4) He throws down 
water thrice on the ground to represent the rinsing of the mouth 
by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this country 
among the more refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
b^fcxre meal-time. (5) Sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are 
thrown into water and thus offered. (6) The idol is lifted up 
with its seat and carried to another place. With the right 
hand a white conch-shell is held while with the left a gong 
is struck and the water is poured over the idol which is then 
washed. (7) The idol is then dried with a cloth and placed 
upon its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as cir- 
cumstances can furnish. (8) It is then invested with the 
sacred string. (9) The sectarial mark is next made in twelve 
places with sandal. (10) Flowers or leaves are then strewn 
over it. (11) It is fumigated with perfumes. (12) A lamp is 
lit with clarified butter. (13) Food according to ability is then 

* A twig of each of the following sacred trees : Ficus religiosa. 
Ficus indica. Ficus glomerata. Mimosa albida and the Mangifera 
Indica Are placed in the pitcher of water as <in oblation. 
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placed on a fable before the idol, which is I hen distributed 
to people as the idol’s leavings. (14) !s the Namas-I^dra which 
is a posture of supplication. He repeats the praises of God 
with heart and tongue and falls prostrate with his whole body 
like a staff. This prostration is called dantla-val (statf-likc) ; he 
so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs touch the earth, — 
the two knees, the two hands, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right and left cheeks. This is called Sdshtdngd, (eight 
members). Many perform one of these two obeisances in 
supplication before the great. (15) Circumambulating the idol 
several times. (16) Standing like a slave before it, and taking 
leave. 

In each of these ceremonies, prayers are repeated and 
{particular acts are performed. Some consider only five of 
these ceremonies from the 7th to the 13th, as imperative, 
others practice more; except a Sudra and a Sannydsin, all 
others perform this worship thrice daily. 

Worship is of six kinds : (I) In the heart. (2) Making the 
sun a means of divine adoration. (3) Causing fire to serve 
the purpose of spiritual recollection. (4) Worshipping in 
presence of water. (5) Cleaning a spot of ground as a place 
for worship. (6) Making an idol a representative object of 
prayer. They also make images of those who have attained 
to Cod and account their veneration as a means of salvation. 

The Second kind is — 


Yajna,^ 

or 

Sacrifice, 

By this the favour of the deities is obtained and it becomes 
the means (P. 161] of securing the blessing of God. The 

* For the Hindu yajna, Hastings Em yclop. ii. 800-801, xii. 
611-618, iv. 770-771, v. 13-16, and li. 160. Jag is the popular Hindi 
form of the Sanskrit yajna. 
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term Jag is also used. Pakfl-yajiia (simple or domestic 

sacrifice) is making the Homa in the name of the deities and 
bestowing charity before taking food. This is variously 
performed. Japa-yajna is the muttering of incantations and 
the names of God. These two, like the first, are of daily 
practice. Vidhi'‘ya}na or ceremonial act of worship is of 
numerous kinds, in each of which important conditions are 
prescribed, large sums of money expended and many animals 
sacrificed. One of these is the Asvamedha, or horse-sacrijice, 
which is i>erformed by sovereign princes. When its necessary 
preparations are completed, a white horse having the right ear 
black, is brought out and consecrated by certain incantations, 
and (being turned loose) it is followed in its march by an 
army for conquest which in a short time subdues the world 
and the king of every territory (which it enters) tenders sub- 
mission and joins the victorious forces. They pretend that 
whoever performs this sacrifice a hundred times, becomes lord 
of heaven. Many are said to have attained this rank and 
marvellous legends are told of them. If he cannot perform 
that number he obtains an eminent place in that region.'® 
Another is the Raja-suya-yajna, one of the conditions attached 
to which is the presence of all the princes of the world at the 
great festival, each of whom is appointed to a particular duty, 
and the service at the banquet can be performed only by them. 
Whoever has twice inaugurated this ceremony becomes lord 
of heaven, and many (are said) to have obtained this happi- 
ness. There are manifold kinds of these sacrifices, but the 
two herein mentioned must suffice. 


After the return of the king, if successful, with the vanquished 
princes in his train, the horse was sometimes immolated, after the 
festival of rejoicing. Failure in conquest was followed by contempt 
and ridicule of overweening pretension. Tl^e antiquity of this 
sacrifice goes back to Vedic times. Albiruni' briefly describes it 
in Chap. LXV Asvamedha in Hastings, li. 160. 
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The Third k.ind is — 


Dana. 

or 

Abus 

There are numerous forms of this uicr:*f>rious precept anrl 
various are the modes hy which the f>rovision for man’s last 
journey is secured. The followinij sixteen arc a^counU^d the 
most important : — 

(1) Tula-dana or the tvcighinL^ of the person fi<^nnst <^a)ld, 
silver and other valuables. (2) I Jirani^af^arbba-rlartn : an idol 
of Brahma is fashioned of gold, having four faces in ca( h 
of which are two eyes, two ears, a mouth and nose. It must 
have four hands, and the rest of the members are after the 
form of men. It must be 72 fingers high and 48 in breadth. 
Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolabs and 
4 mashas and a maximum of 3.410 tolahs. It is decked 
with jewels, and incantations are pronounced over it, 
(3) Brahmanda-dana, or alms of the egg of Brahma, An egg 
is made of gold in two parts Vvhirh v/hen joined together have 
an oval shap>e. Its weight varies between a ninimum of 
66 tolahs and 7 mashas and a nna''!mum of 3.633 tolahs and 
4 mashas. [162] Its length and breadth may not be less than 
twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred. (4) Kalpa-taru- 
dana. This is the name of a tree’* (taru) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea. as will be related. 
A similar tree is made of gold, and birds are represented 
sitting on its branches. It should weigh not less than 
12 tolahs, and the maximum weight as above. (5) Co-sahasra- 
dana, is the alms of a thousand cows with one bull, having the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or 
silver and their humps covered with copper, w^ith bells and 
tassels of yak’s hair round their necks, and f>earls in tht tails. 

Of indra s paradise, granting all dcsirt s Ihma. Mastiiigs. 
iii. 387-389 (under Charity). 

39 
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(6) Hiranya-J^amadhenu-dany A golden cow and calj are 
made ; they may be of three kinds ; the first weighs 3,410 tolas ; 
the second, the half of this weight, and the third weighs one- 
fourth. (7) HiranyasVa-ddna, A golden horse is fashioned 
weighing from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs and four mdshas, 
(8) Hiranydsva-ratha, A chariot of gold of the first of the 
above-mentioned weights is made with four wheels and from 
four to eight horses weighing from ten to 6,606 tolahs and 
eight mdshas. (9) Hemahasti-ratha-ddna is an alms of a 
chariot of gold drawn by four elephants. Its weight is from 
sixteen tolahs and eight mdshas to the maximum aforesaid. 
(10) Pancha-ldngala-ddna is a gift of five ploughs of gold of 
the above weight. (II) Dhara-ddna, is a figure of the surface 
of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented 
mountains, woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen 
tolahs, eight mdshas, and not more than 3,633 tolahs. 
(12) Visva'chak^a-dana. A complete radiate of eight petals 
is made jf gold representing the entire dome of the heavens, 
and is of four weights, viz. 3,333 tolahs, four mdshas : half 
of the above: one-fourth : 66 tolahs, 6 mdshas. (i3) Kalpa- 
lataddna is in the shap)e of a creeper. (P, 1631 Ten tendrils are 
made of gold, weighing from sixteen to 3,330 tolahs, four 
mdshas. (14) Sapta^sagara-dana. The seven seas are repre- 
sented in gold weighing not less than twenty-three tolahs, four 
mdshas. and not more than the weight above given. The 
length and breadth of each of these are twenty-one fingers, 
or the half thereof. 1 he first sea is filled with salt ; the second, 
with milk; the third, with clarified butter; the fourth, with 
molasses: the fifth, with butter-milk; the sixth, with sugar; 
the seventh with Canges- water. (13) Ralna-dhcnu-dana, the 

'• Dhenu is a ii\ilch-cow. or a row tlial has calvccl. Katna- 
cihcnit is the cow of plenty, belonging to the sage Vasishtha, yield- 
ing all that is desired. For Hiranya £crhho. See p. 163. 

‘ ' Maha-hhuta signifies a ‘huge creature and is the 

frontal sinus of an elepliant. Ganesa was I lie son rf .ukI 

l^arvati and is invoked at th.e beginning of undcrlaking.e as romov iug 
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representation of a cow with a calf made ap of jewels. (16) 
Mahabhuta-ghata-dana, is a representation in gold of the 
figure of a man surmounted by the head of an elephant, 
which is called Ganesa. Its weight is from sixteen lolahs, 
eight mdshas to 3,330 tolas, four mdshas. 

In some works the first or Tuld-ddna, the weight whereof 
should be not less than 106 tolahs, eight mdshas, nor more 
than 833 tolahs, four mdshas, is alone given, and the 
remaining forms are omitted. There is also some difference 
of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to the 
A chary a or teacher who shares the alms with others, while 
some bestow it also upon other Brahmans. 

For each of these forms of charity, there are various injunc- 
tions. Although no distinct season is fixed, they are regarded 
as of more efficacy in times of eclipse and when the sun 
enters Capricorn and on some other occasions. Strange legends 
are told of them and of their results, as for instance regarding 
the first kind, if the giver weighs himself against gold, he 
will remain in paradise for a thousand million l^alpas and 
advance from degree to degree of beatitude, and when he 
re-assumes human form will become a mighty monarch. 
The Fourth ^ind is — 

Sraddha, 

or 

Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 

The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors 
and is of various kinds, but four are specially observed : 
(I) On the day of decease and its anniversary. (2) On the 
first day of the first quarter of the new moon. (3) On the 
sixteenth lunar day of the month of Kudr, (Sept -Oct.). 

obstacles. He is represented as a short pot-bellied man frequently 
mounted on a rat or •attended by one, and to denote his sagacity, 
has the head of an elephant, with, however. f)Ut one tusk. — Monier 

Williams. 
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(4) Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of 
the deceased. 

[ 164] The manner of performing it is to bestow money 
and gifts in kind, dressed and undn ssed, on Brahmans in the 
name of father, grandfather and great grandfather including 
the^r wives, and in the same way on the three directly 
ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. All 
four castes may perform this ceremony . 

When these* four duties of worship, sacrifice, alms-giving 
and commemoration of the deceased, as now described, are 
performed, the worship of God is accounted to be perfectly 
carried out, and without them it is not effected. 

Avataras 

or 

Incarnations of the Deity.'* 

, They believe that the Supreme Being in the wisdom of 
His counsel, assumes an elementary form of a sp)ecial 
character for the good of the creation, and many of the wisest 
of the Hindus accept this doctrine. Such a complete incarna- 
tion is called Purndvatara, and that principle which in some 
created forms is scintillant with the rays of the divinity and 
bestows extraordinary powers is called AnsdVatdra or partial 
incarnation. These latter will not be here considered. 

Of the first kind they say that in the whole four Yugas, 
ten manifestations will take place, and that nine have up to 
the present time appeared. 

Matsyavatara, 

or 

Fish-1 ncarnation . 

The Deity was herein manifested under the form of a 
fish. They say that in the Dravida country at the extremity 

'* For the Av.it.lrs, see Hastings, Fncyclof). vii. 193-197 (hy 
Jacobi). 
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of the Dekhan in the city of Bhadravati, during the Satya 
Yuga on the eleventh lunar day of the month of Phalguna 
(Feb. -March), Raja Manu, having withdrawn himself from all 
worldly concerns, and being then ten hundred thousand years 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. He was 
performing his ablutions on the banks of the river Kritamala 
when a fish came into his hand and said “pr*»®rve me." It 
remained in his hand a day and night and as it increased in 
size, he put it into a cup, and when it grew larger, he placed 
it in a pitcher. When the latter could not contain it, he put it 
into a well and thence transferred it to a lake and afoerwards 
to the Ganges. As the Ganges could not hold it, he gave it 
place in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, the Raja 
recognised the origin of the miracle and worshipped it and 
prayjcd for a revelation. He heard the following answer : 
"1 am the Supreme Being. 1 have assumed the form of this 
creature for thy salvation and that of a few of the elect. After 
seven days the world will be destroyed and a flood shall cover 
the earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of the 
righteous together with the divine books and choice medicinal 
herbs and fasten the ark to this horn which cometh out of 
me." The deluge continued one million, seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided.'^ 


The story is told in the Mahabharat.T with reference to the 
Matsya Purina as its authority which would imply that the poem is 
later than the Purina, but according to Wilson, the great epic is 
much older than any extant Purina, and the simplicity of the story 
in the Mahibhirata is of much more antique complexion than the 
extravagance of the actual Matsya Purina. In the former. Manu 
collects the seeds of existing things in the ark, explained in the 
latter, as ‘effected by the power of Yoga. In the latter, 
the great serpents come to serve as curds to fasten the 
ark to the horn of the fish ; in the former, a cable of ropes is used. 
As the ark is bourne on the waters, Manu enters into converse with 
the fish, and its replies which concern the creation, regal dynasties 
and the duties of the different orders, form the subject r>f the Pnrin.n. 
—Wilson. V. P. 
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Kurmavatara, 

or 

T ortoise-lncarnation . 

In the Satya Yuga in the light half of the month of 
Kartti\a (Oct. -Nov.), on the twelfth lunar day, the Creator 
manifested himself in the shape of a tortoise. They relate 
that the deities wished to obtain the water of immortality after 
the manner of butter by churning the ocean (165J of milk. 
Instead of a churning-stick, they used the largest of the moun- 
tains, Mandara. From its excessive weight the mountain 
sank into the ocean, and great were their difficulties. The 
Deity assumed this shape and bore up the mountain on his 
back and the gods obtained their desire. 

By this miraculous act, fourteen priceless objects were 
brought up from the sea: — (1). Lakshmi, the goddess of 
fortune, appeared as a bride and thus a source of happiness to 
all creatures was obtained. (2). Kaustabha-mani, or the 
' wonderful jewel Kaustabha, of extraordinary lustre emd in 
value beyond price. (3). Parijatakfl-Vriksha, the miraculous 
tree Parijatako'^ whose flowers never fade and whose fragrance 
fills the universe. Some say that it grants all desires. It is 
called also Kalpavril^sha. (4). Sura, (the goddess of) wine. 
(3). Dhanoantari, the physician (of thQ,gods) who could heal 
the sick and raise the dead to life. In his right hand, he 
held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the myrobalan tree. 
His Majesty considers that these two should be regarded 
separately and the number of treasures be accounted sixteen. 

(6) . Chandra-mani, the (moon-gem or) world-illumining moon. 

(7) . Kama-dhenu, the miraculous cow which gave forth from 
her udders the gratification of every wish. (6). Airavata, the 
white elephant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). Sankba, the 
white conch-shell of wondrous sound that bestowed victory 


*“ The coral tree, Erythrina Indica, one of the five trees of 
Paradise. 
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on whomsoever possessed it. (10). Visha, deadly poison. 
(I 1). Amrita, the water of life. (12). Rambhd,'^ the nymph, 
beautiful ^nd sweet-dispositidned. (13), Asva, the horse 
with eight heads. (14). Sarangadhanus, or the bow Sdranga 
of which the unerring arrow carried to any distance. 

After producing these inestimable treasures, the tortoise 
descended into the earth and is believed still to exist. 

VaR AH AVATAR A, 
or 

Boar ‘-Incarnation . 

In the Satya Yuga, on the day of the full moon in the 
month of KarttiJ^a (Oct. -Nov.) in the city of Brahmdvarta near 
Nimishdra^^ and Ayodhya, this manifestation took place. 
[P. 166] One of the Daityas named Hiranydksha had passed 
a long period! in the practice of austerities and the worship of 
God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form and 
asked him what he desired. Rejoiced at these gracious words, 
he enumerated many noxious animals and prayed for exemp- 
tion from their injury and that he might be monarch of the 
whole universe. Shortly after he obtained his wishes, and 
dispossessing Indra of the sovereignty of heaven, committed 
its charge to one of his own kindred. The deities and Brahma 

** A nymph of Indra’s paradise, sometimes regarded as a form 
of Lakshmi, and popularly accepted as a type of female beauty. 
The order and number of these ocean treasures varies in different 
accounts. See the Vishnu Purana on the churning of the ocean. 

I. IX. 

Or Naimisha from S. nimisha, a twinkling ; the name of a 
forest and shrine, celebrated as the residence of certain Rishis to 
whom Sauti related the Mahabharata. The district was so-called 
because the sage Gaura-mukha destroyed an army of .Asuras in 
a twinkling. Monier Williams, who refers to the Mahabh, Adi., 
p. 7275, Vana. p. 6079. It is called Nimkhar in the /. C., a town 
in the Sitapur Dist., Oudh, on the left bank of the Gumti, 20 miles 
from Sitapur town. Lat. 27^ 20' SS'' N. and long. 80® 31' 40'^ It 
is described as a place of great sanctity with numerous tanks and 
temples. In one of the tanks, Rama is said to have washed away 
his sin of slaying a Brahman in the person of Ravaua, the ravishcr 
of Sita. 
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hastened to Vishnu and besought his aid. As in the request 
for exemption the name of the boar had been omitted, they 
received this answer, “I will manifest myself under that form 
and deprive him of life.** 

Soon afterwards, Vishnu took this shape and enterin?^ 
his capital, destroyed him. This is p^ointed out as having 
taken place at Soron.'*^ The earth was again peopled with 
the virtuous and Indra recovered his sovereignty of ti\e v/<>rlcl 
above. 

The period of this manifestation was a tiiousand years. 

Nara-sinha, 

or 

Man-Lion-Incarnation . 

This was a form from the head to the waist like a lion 
and the low’er parts resembling a man, and was manifested 
in the Satya Yuga on the fourteenth of the light half of the 
t month of Vaisakha (April-May), in the city of Hiranyapura 
now commonly called Hindaun^ near the metropolis of Agra. 
They say that Hiranya\asipu of the Daitya race spent many 
long years in a life of austerity until the Deity appeared to 
him and asked his desire. His first prayer was that his death 
might not take place by night nor by day, and next, he 
begged protection against all noxious animals which he 
severally named, and lastly, that he might obtain sovereignty 
over the realms above and below. His request was granted. 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world w^as filled 
with the unrighteous. The chief spirits implored aid of 
Vishnu through Brahma and their prayer was heard. It is 

*• In the Etah district. N. W, P. ll is a town of great antiquity 
according to the /. G, and was originally known as Ukala-Kshetra. 
but after the destruction of Hiranyaksha. the name was changed 
to Sukara-Kshetra (beneficent-region). Devout Hindus after visiting 
Mathura, go on to Soron to bathe in the Barhganga which is here 
lined with handsome temples and ghats. 

In the Jaipur State, situated in 26® 44' N.. and long. 77® 5' E.. 
on the old route from Agra to Mhow, 71 miles S. W. of the former. 
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said that HiranyaJiasipu had a son called Prahlada who, like 
the deities, worshipped the Supreme God and followed the 
path of truth in spite of his father, who though he subjected 
his son to much persecution, was unable to turn him from 
that course. One evening his father asked him where the 
Supreme Being dwelt. He replied that he was omnipresent 
and to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar in which also 
he declared the Deity to be. 1 he king in folly smote it with 
his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, the above form 
came forth from it and tore him to pieces at the interval of 
time between night and day, and his death was caused by 
an animal of a specially-created type. It is said that this 
divine form asked Prahlada to choose some boon. The great- 
souled youth prayed only for final liberation {iwan-mul^ti)^ 
[167] which 's eternal life freed from the defilement of cor- 
poral existence and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This 
manifestation continued one hundred years. 

Vamana, 

or 

Dwarf -I near nation . 

In the Treta Yuga, on the twelfth day of the light half 
of the month of Bhadrapnda (H. Bhadon, Aug-Sept.) in the 
city of Sonbhadra on the banks of the Narbada, this new 
manifestation was born of Aditi in the house of Kasyapa, 
the son of Marichi, the son of the legendary Brahma. This 
incarnation continued a thousand years. Bali of the Daitya 
race underwent an austere penance to obtain the sovereignty 
of the three worlds. The Bountiful Giver of all desires 
revealed himself and granted his wish and Bali thus obtained 
a mighty dominion. Having subdued the throned princes of 
the gods, he left them in possession of their principalities. 

Four chapters of the Wishnu Parana, from the 17th to the 
Zlst, are taken up with the history of the legend. The story is told 
in detail only in the l^hagacata Purana* 

40 
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He performed many sacrifices, but neglected to present to the 
deities their customary offerings. The latter, through the in- 
tercession of Brahma, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who 
comforted them by revealing the issue of events. In the same 
year this moon-orb displayed its radiance, and when the child 
grew in wisdom, in conformity with rule and custom he was 
placed under the tuition of the sage Bharadwaja. With his 
preceptor he attended the sacrifice which the king had in- 
augurated at Kurukshetra. and after the royal custom, Bali 

asked him what boon he desired". He replied, “1 ask of thee 

♦ 

as much ground as I can cover with three steps.” The king 
in amazement rejoined, “Is so slight a gift craved of a 
monarch so illustrious and powerful?” When at last, after 
some debate he consented, the first step was so great that it 
covered the earth and the lower regions. The second 
measured the extent of the celestial world. The Raja deliver- 
ed himself up in bonds in commutation of the third step. On 
account of the natural goodness of the Raja’s disposition, after 
depriving him of his universal sovereignty, he conceded to 
him the rule of the nether world. 

Parasuramavataka, 

or 

Incarnation of Rama with the axe, 
in the house of jamadagni a Brahman, and of his wife 
Renuka, during the Tretd Yuga, on the third day of the light 
half of the month of Vaisdkha, in the village of Rankatta near 
Agra, this human form was born. 

Karttavirya of the Daitya® race, who had neither hands 

nor feet, was at that time on the throne. In great affliction 

-- - - ^ 

** This is an error, probably ot a copyist. He was sovereign 
of the Haihaya tiibe. descendants of Yadu from the twelfth prince 
of the lunar line. Of this tribe there were five great divisions, the 
Talojanghas, Vitihotras, Avantyas. Tundikeras and latas. They 
dwelt in Central India. The capital of the first named was Mahish- 
mati or Chuli Maheswar. still called, according to Col. Todd 
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on account of his misfortune, he abandoned the world and 
retired to the Kailasa mountain to undergo penance. Maha- 
deva vouchsafing his favour, gave him a thousand arms and 
at his prayer bestowed on him the sovereignty of the three 
worlds. But he oppressed the deities for which reason they 
implored his destruction, and their supplication was heard. 
They say that Jamadagni was descended from Mahadeva and 
Renuka from Aditi mother of the deities {Adityas), She had 
five sons, the fifth being Parasurama. He was [ 168 ] instruct- 
ed by Mahadeva in the Kailasa mountain, and Jamadagni his 
father worshipped in the desert. Karttavirya was one day 
engaged in the pastime of hunting and he happened to pass by 
the hermitage of Jamadagni and sought there to satisfy his 
hunger and thirst. The hermit brought forth food and drink, 
besides jewels and valuable presents befitting a monarch. 
The king was amazed and refused to touch them till he was 
informed concerning their possession. He replied that Indra, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon him 
the cow Kamadhenu which supplied him with all that he 
required. The king, seized with avarice, demanded the cow. 
He answered that he could not comply with his request with- 
out the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power could 
take possession of it. The king enraged determined to use 
force, but notwithstanding all the troops he could collect and 
his hostile attempts, he could not prevail. At length one 

Sahaara-bahu hi basti, 'village of the thousand armed,* /.c., ol 
Karttavirya. {Rajaathcn, I. 39. n.). These tribes must have preceded 
the Rajput tribes by whom their country, Malwa, Ujjain and the 
valley of the NarbadS, is now occupied. A remnant of the Haihaya 
still exists at the top of the valley of Sbhagpur in Bagel-khand. 
aware of their ancient lineage and celebrated for their vajour. 
TTieir predatory connection with the Sakas, suggests their ocythian 
origin, which the word Haya. meaning in Sansk. a hovse, i# sup- 
posed to confirm, perhaps from their nomadic habit implied in 
the Homeric name. Hippemolgi. Wilson hints t’ .r connectioh 
with the Huns. See his notes to Book, IV, Chap, rs III and XI. 
V. P. The Kailasa mountain, the fabled Paradise of i>iva is placed 
by the Hindus, north of the Minasa lake and regarded as one of 
the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas. Vide Vol. II, 313, n. 2. 
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night he came secretly and slew jamadagni, but found no 
trace of the cow. Renuka sent for her son Parasurama, and 
performing the funeral ceremonies of the deceased, burnt her- 
self according to the custom of her people and laid upon her 
son the injunction to avenge her. Parasurama, endued with 
miraculous power, set out to engage the king, and twenty 
pitched battles took place In the last, the king was slain 
and the deities recovered their sovereignty. He then collected 
the wealth of th^ universe and bestowed it in alms at a sacri- 
ficial ceremony, and then abandoning the world, retired to 
the obscurity of a solitude.^^ 

He is still believed to be living and his habitation is 
pointed out in the mountain Mahendra of the Konkan. 

Ram AVATAR A, 
or 

Rama-I ncarnation . 

They relate that Ravana one of the Rakshasas two gene- 
rations in descent from Brahma, had ten heads and twenty 
ha^ds. He underwent austerities for a period of ten thousand 
years in the Kailasa mountain and devoted his heads, one 
after another in this penance in the hope of obtaining the 
sovereignty of the three worlds* The Deity appeared to him 
and granted his prayer. The gods were afflicted by his rule 
and as in the former instances, solicited his dethronement 
which was vouchsafed, and Rama was appointed to accom- 
plish this end. He was accordingly born during the Treta 
Yuga on the ninth of the light half of the month of Chaitra 

^ ' This fable is taken from the Mahabharaia and inserted in the 
7th Chapter, Book l\^, of the Vishnu Purona. In this, RSma uses 
his axe to cut off his mother's head at the command of his father, 
who restored her again to life at his son’s request. The sons of 
Karttavirya are there said to revenge the death of their father by 
slaying Jamadagni in Rima's absence. 

He was the son r^f Visravas. son of Pulaslya. son of Brahm.i: 
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(March- April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kausalya wife of 
Raja Dasaratha. At the first dawn of intelligence, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all worldly pursuits, set 
out journeying through wilds and gave a fresh beauty to his 
life by visiting holy shrines. He became lord of the earth 
and slew Ravana. He ruled for eleven thousand years and 
introduced just laws of administration.^^ 

Krishnavatara, 

or 

Incarnation as Krishna. 

More than four thousand years ago, Ugrasena of the 
Yadu race bore sway in his capital of Mathura. His son 
Kansa rebelled and dethroning his father ruled with a perse- 
cuting hand, while at the same time Jarasandha, Sisupala 
and other princes of the Daityas exercised unbounded tyranny. 
(P. 169] The afflicted earth assuming the form of a cow, 
hastened with Brahma to Vishnu and implored their destruc- 
tion. Hie prayer was granted and the divine commission 
was entrusted to Krishna. They say that the astrologers fore- 
told to Kansa that a child would shortly be born and that his 
reign would be at end. He thereupon ordered the slaughter 
of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent 
children was shed until his sister Devaki meurried Vasudeva 
of the Yadu race. Now Kansa heard i report that Devaki’s 
eighth son would be the cause of his death. He therefore 
confined them both in prison and put to death eve'v son that 
was bom to them. In the beginning of the Kali Yuga, on 
the eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Bhadra- 
pada (Aug. -Sept.), in the city of Mathura near the metropolis 

The literature of the Rdmayana in various languages is suffi- 
ciently well-known to dispense with a reference to the details of 
this Aoatara. For the Ram&yana, see f listings, Encyclo. x. 574- 
578 and Winternitz. History of Indiart Literature 
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of Agra, the child was born while the guards were negligent. 
The fetters fell off and the doors were opened and the child 
spoke thus. “On the other side of the Jamuna, a girl has 
even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda» and 
the family are asleep. Take and leave me there and bring 
the girl hither/* As Vasudeva set out to fulfill this injunc- 
tion, the river became fordable and the command was obeyed. 
Krishna in his ninth year killed Kansa, released Ugrasena 
from prison and seated him on the throne. He also engaged 
the other tyrants and overthrew them. 

He lived one hundred and twenty-five years and had 
16,108 wives, each of whom gave birth to ten sons and one 
daughter, and each wife thought that she alone shared her 
husband’s bed. 


BUDDH AVATAR A, 
or 

' Buddha-Incarnation . 

He was born of Maya in the house of Raja Sudhodhana 
of the race of Ramachandra during the Kali Ytiga, on the 
eighth of the light half of the month of Vaisdkha in the city 
of Magadh. 

They say that as many sacrifices were performed at this 
period and the number of animals sacrificed was very large, 
Vishnu willed to appear in human form to condemn the V'edic 
institutions and their sacrificial rites. For this reason he be- 
came incarnate in that year and lived to the age of a hundred. 
Some account of him has already preceded. 

KaI-KYAVAIARA, 

or 

Kalf^i-lncarnation . 

At the close of the Kali Yaga, in the tenth of the light 
uilf (»1 (hr month of Vaisal^ha^ this birth will take pl.ue in 
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the family of the Brahman Vishnuyasas from, the womb of 
his wife Yasovati in the town of Sambhala.^ 

They say that a time will come when a just prince will 
not be left upon the earth, iniquity will abound, grain become 
excessively dear, and [P. 170] the age of men will become 
shortened so ihat they will not live beyond thirty years, and 
deaths will lie rife. For the remedy of these disorders, the 
Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteous- 
ness. 

Some add fourteen other Avataras, making them twenty- 
four, and have written works on the histories of each, relating 
many extraordinary legends. 

Many men fashion images of these Avalaras in silver 
and gold and worship them, but the Jainas and Buddhas do 
not believe in the complete incarnations (PurnaVatdras), 


Unclean Things. 

These are, — wine, blood, semen, excrement, urine, 
excretions from the mouth, nose, ears and eyes, sweat, hair, 
detached nails, bones of animals whose flesh is forbidden, 
a woman in her courses, and one newly delivered during the 
period hereinafter stated, any dead animal, forbidden food, 
a sweep>er, an ass, a dog, (tame) swine, the dust that rises 
from off an ass, goat, sheep or broom, and the mud shaken 
out of a garment, a sinner guilty of the five great sins, or 
whoever touches such, a crow, a (tame domestic) cock, a 
mouse, a eunuch, the smoke from a burnt corpse, a washer- 
man, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seller, an 
executioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oilman. 

See \ ol II. H e is to iippear on a wliite liorst* with a flashiri;^ 
sword for tlie final destruction of .MIeclichhas and those that love 
iniquity, and to re-establish rigliteousness. The similarity of the 
idea and expression to th.e Apocalyptic vision of the white horse 
and its rider will readllj' occur to miitd and the analogy between 
some of these manifestations and certain scenes in the New Tesla 
ment lias efiey been observed, and is not the result of accident 
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' PURIFieRi. 

Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath (prdnj^mq), 
religious exercises of the 5an Jht/d, sun>light,. moon'li^b^» 
wafer, air, earth, ashes, mu8taird'.see<j, wild procTuoe of tKe 
earth, shade of a tree, the back and legs of a cow, a plou^h^ 
a broom, sour things, salt-water, tnouth of a hc^^ or goat, 
eating certain food, the lapse of fime, milk, butter-rnilk, 
clarified butter, and the dung and urine of a cow. 


State or Purification.^ > > 

Knowledge and austerity purify the sopl. , / 

inward person is unclean by improper food, it is ptwi^d by 
suppression of breath and the wild produce of tbs tiUth : .a 
drunkfrd by molten glqss.. When the body js deftiedi by^ 
ordure, wine, blood and the like, it becomes pure by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water, and above it with 
earth and water, rinsing the teeth, wuhing the eyes, lathing, 
abstaining fbt* a day and a night from food and drink, and 
afterwards eating Bye things fronii a cbWi^ A pathway or water 
that hail been polluted by the shadow of a Chanda/ (pariah) 
is again pubfied by suhlight, rhdDnUgbt, and air. If the 
o^ure Of any animal falls into a well, sixty pitchers full of 
water must be taken out ; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers ; ^ 


. On Hindu’ideaa of purification. Hastinga. Cnepcto. x. 490-49t. < 
and food, vi. 63-6S. Prolybjtions and permissiopsi in regard 
food arid coretnohiaf purification are treated ih the V. Lechire of 
Msaua Ordiqaacas. Aibiiuni s«ew that he was informed by Hindus ^ 
that before the time of BhSrate, the meat of cows was, permitted,^ 
md cdiM were' killed at certain sacrifices and that the reason of 


the prohibition was • their unwholesomeness - as food. !» A ' hot '^ 
climate the inner parts of the body are cold, the natural warmth 
is feebifi and the dig^tion is so weak, that it hae^ to be strengthened 
by chew^g the betel-nut. The^ b^el infiaf^ee the .bodily, heat, the 
chalk in the betel' leaves dries up Aod. the betel-nut. 

acts as an 'sktrihgent‘ on the teetn, gui^S^ stquiach- Honce ^ 
cow's Wiu forbEdden as it is ewtmlly thick and .cold, 

II. ehapterisb. ' 

** h/litk; buttermilk , piee'',^"^iing. pf 'fi '^pw and itSj Ufi^e, (Sanakt,,. , 
pancha gaoif^'.] , 
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any part a rivar, is purified by its own flow. Fibiri oil riiat 
is defiled, the^coritaminating matter is udcein Out and the oil 
is boiled. Milk cannot be puriflcd exibe^ only ^en .the 
shadow of -a ChandiA may have fallen upon it, in which case 
it becomes pure by boiling. Cptton^leaves, molassesi grain 
become pure by the prinking of a little v/^et after removing 
die defilement. Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, rope and 
whatever grows berieath [P; ‘171] the earth and utensils of 
cane are purified by water; and if they have beeri defiled by 
unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are purified 
by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the iriuch of a Chanda/ 
cannot be made pure, but if touched by a Sudra or any unclean 
thing, may be purified by scraping; and wdod and bone and 
horQ must be treated in the same manner. Anything made 
of stone after being washed 'must be buried for seven days.. 
A sieve, a winnowing basket, a deer>skin, and the like, and 
a pestle-and-mortar, are purified by britig sprinkled with 
water. A cart may be scraped in the part defiled and the 
rest dashed with water. An earthen venel b purified 
being heated in the fire : and the groimd by one of the follow- 
ing : sweiqiing, lighting a fire thereon, ploughing, lapse of 
a considerable time, being touched by the feet or back of a 
cOw, sprinkKrig with' water, digging or postering with cow- 
dung. Fpod smelt by a cow or into which hair, flies or 
lice hav^ fallen, is pvurified widi adhes and water. If any Bring 
is defiled by excrctioiis from the mouBi, nose, eyes, eats, 
or oiyeat, or touched by kddf.aa nails detached from one’s own 
body, it should be first wished, and then scoured with clean 
earth, and again washed imtil the smear and smell have gmie. 
Excretions from the mouth, nose, ears, or eyes of another, 
if they come froiii above the navd, iqpst if poaiible, be 
purified as sJseiUft described, aftta wificlr he iriust bathe : all 
below the iMvel, and the two ttanchTwe pprified by cktahsirig 
in the mme way. If he be dialed with spmtiious liquor, 
semen, blood, catamtaiia, (die touch of) a h^ng-in woman, 
41 
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orduie and , wine, he muat wash widk water and wmur with- 
earth, and igain wash with water if the defilement be above 
the navel; [( it extend below, after the aecond washing, he 
must rub hlmseK with butter (r«n a cow and then with its 
m^H, aiii^ aftc^ards with its butter-milk, and. next smear 
^msel| with cowdung and. wash in its urine, and finally drink 
three handfuls of water from the river. If he touch a washcr- 
man> or a dyer, or a currier, or an executioner, or a hunter, 
dr a fisherman, or an oilman, or tame swine, he is purified 
by water only. But if he touch a woman in h«r courses or a 
lying-in woman* or a sweeper, or a great sinner, or a corpse, 
or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cock, mouse or a 
eunuch, or the smoke of a burning corpse, or the <hist from 
an ass, dog, goat or sheep readi him, he must enter the water 
in his clothes and bathe and locJr at the sun and pronounce 
incantations to it. After touching a greasy human bone, he 
must, bathe with his clothes on or edse wash himsdf and drink 
three handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Where the sun is not visible, he must look upon 
fire. If siOc or wool come in contact with any thing the touch 
of which (in a man) would require his bathing, it is purified 
by^r and sunshine if it be not actually defiled, otherwise 
it must also be washed. A woman in her course becomes 
pute after the fourth day. 

If it is not known whether a thing be clean or unclean^ 
th^ accept tho decision of some virtuous person regarding 
it or Sprinkle it widi water. The details on this subject are 
numiteous* 


IMPROFO' 

1 172] ; A Mm farn^ •dk or wool, is 

Bidhinan^s wife 

at or 'at.' a- least, 

mr^ wpr iii^ a^d f yi^l^ljfoiesao avoid it when perform- 
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ing the Srdddha ior funeral ritef. won^ pf all three 

rastes may not wear it when coolking mr ea^Og. 


PROHIBltED Food. 


Human flesh, beef, horse-flesh, dcsqne^ cocks and hens, 
the ^arrpt, the the MynaK pigpodv the-nwl, the 

vulture, the chameleon, the bustard, the 5<ras (Ardea anti- 
gone), the Papiha and waterfowl, frogs, snaloas, weasels and 
animals whose toes are ioined (web-footed birds): animals 
^hat abide in towns, except the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond:heron (Ardea torra), dried, fish or flesh, 
five kinds of fish, viz. : — (I). The Rohu, (Cyprinus Rohita). 
(2). The Patthar (Stone licker). (3). The Sankara (pro- 
bably a skate the Rda Sankar). (4). 11)0 (5) The 

BSrahP * : carnivorous animals, the camel, the elephant, tfie 
rhinoceros, the monkey, the various reptiles-; all that produces 
intoxication, cameFs milk, mare's milk, and the milk of idl 
animals that divide not die hoof; goat's and ewe's milk, the 
miHc of forest animals, woman's milk, milk from a cow in 
the first ton days after calviI^;, milk of a cow whose calf ha* 
died, till ^ calves again; garlic, leeks, carrots, the Sebesten 
phuh (CGsdia Sebesteha) the fxroduoe from unclean land, or 
food which a man's foot has touched or the hand; of a woman 


in her courses; anything from the house ajcrn^rmsf^^ ot a 
thiirf; ok a dirpehtor, or a ^^rer, or a 
polisher, or a gbkimtith, or fi' washerman, «r a weavpe, or a 
tatiaer, ' or."# 'inhig^r or dancer# or an arimcMiiPer, or 


a* The named, of wfa(ch than erS: eevetal variants, and 
the iMobiid Slid thtifd, are not in Manu who inentions the pWhioa 
and ^mhabtnJa which together with dte lOffoS SimI raifin OT rOhfla 
are declared to be lawful, but the commentator Medba-tiUit Jkia^ 
the two latter' to use at sacrificud jmremmiies.^ l.do not find die 


be pouMnout. 1 caimot identity |i nor the toUowini 
The rhtnocerot is A.diepMtecI animals M. V'* 16. ii. 0. 
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a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or a physician, or a surgeon, 
or a hunter, or a eunuch; food sfet apart or the food of one 
who has committed the five great sins;^ food dressed for 
offerings to the deities, leavings of food of one in mourning 
during the period of mournin;|, food of an unchaste woman, 
cheese and the like that is made of niilk,^' all food dressed 
with oil or water and left all night; whatever becomes sour 
from being left long; food in which hair or insects may have 
fallen; food eaten without the five ceremonies which are 
obligat<»y before meals, as will be now described. 

These details are already numerous and what has been 
said must suffice. 

Ceremonies in Cooking and Eating. 

Each time before cooking, if it be in the house, the floor 
and part of the wall should be plastered with cowdung and 
earth, and if it be in the woods, as much ground as will hold 
the materials and the cooking utensils. No one but the person 
who cooks may occupy the spot, and he must first bathe and 
put on a loin-cloth and cover his head and thus complete his 
meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing 
fall on the plastered space, the food is spoilt. He must bathe 
again and newly plaster the ground and provide fresh 
materials. The cook must be either the mistress of the family 
or a Brahman whose special duty this may be, or a relation, 
or the master of the house himself. [173.] 

Before eating, the place where they sit must be plastered 
in the same way, and they occupy it without spreading any 
covering on the ground, but a stool at a wooden board, bare 
as aforesaid, may be used. 

** l^aying a BrShman, drinking apirituous liquor, theft, adultery 
with the wife of a Guru are the four great crimes ; associating with 
those who commit them is the fifth. Menu IX. 235, and X. 55. 

, Curdled milk and all produced from it are expressly allowed. 

V. 10. 
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Next, the following five ceremonies are regarded as in- 
dispensable : — (1). Reading some portion of the Vedas, 

(2) . Sprinkling water as a libation to departed ancestors. 

(3) , Placing some food in front of the idol. (4). Throwing a 
little food on the ground in the name cf the deities. (5). Giv- 
ing some to the poor. First the children eat, thcji the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which the man himself partakes, 
but not out of the same dish with another even though it be 
a child. None but the cook may bring any provisions to the 
gathering. If by accident his hand touches any one, or he 
is touched by others, whatever food he holds in his hand at 
the time he must throw away, and bathing anew, bring fresh 
materials ; unless the cook be a woman, for whom it will 
suffice to wash her hands and feet. The cook eats last of all. 
In drinking also, each person must have a separate vessel. 

Formerly it was the custom for a Brahman to eat at the 
house of a Brahman or of a (Cshatriya or of a Vaisya, and a 
Kshatriya might eat at any house but that of a Sudra ; and a 
Vaisya in the same way; but in this cycle of Kali Yuga, 
each must take his meal in the house of his own caste. The 
utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of trees, 
and fashioned of gold, silver, brass, and also of bell-metal, 
and they avoid the use of copper, earthenware, and stone 
vessels. They also consider it improper to eat from a broken 
dish or from the leaves of the bar or banyan tree {ficus Indica), 
the pipal, (ficus religiosa and the swallow-wort (Asclepeas 
gigantea).^ To eat twice either in the night or day is not 
approved. 


These being sacred ; the Bowers of the Asclepeas are placed 
upon the idol Mahsdeva. It secretes an acrid milky juice which 
flows from wounds in the shrub, and is applied to various medicinal 
purposes, and preparations of the plant are employed to cure all 
kinds of fits, epilepsy, hysterics, convulsions, poisonous bites. The 
flowers are large and beautiful, a mixture of rose and purple ; 
there is also a white-flowered variety. Roxburgh. Flora Indica. 
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RuLes of Fasting. 

These are of numerous kinds, but a few will be men- 
tinned. 

The first kiftd is when they neither eat nor drink during 
the day and night, and twenty-nine of these days are obliga- 
tory during the year, viz., on the eleventh day of each lunar 
fortnight of every month; the Sivaratri^ the fourteenth of the 
light half of the month of Vaisakha (April-May) in which the 
birth of the Nara-Sinha, or Man-lion took place; the third of 
the light half of the same month being the anniversary of 
the birth of Parasurama; the ninth of the light half of the 
month of Chaitra (March-April), the nativity of Rama; and 
the eighth of the dark half of the month of Bhadra-pada 
{Bhadon, Aug. -Sept.), the nativity of Krishna. On these 
occasions, some abstain from grain only, and other authorities 
lay down particular details. 

The second kif^d. They eat only at night. 

• The third ftind. 'Fhey take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth kind. They eat but once during the day and 
night, but may drink water at any time. 

The fifth j^ind. They do not of their own desire eat 
during twenty-four hours, but if pressed to do so, they may 
partake of food not more than once. 

The sixth kfrtd is the Chandrayana, which is in five 

: — (I). On the first day of the month, one mouthful is 
taken and an increase of one mouthful made daily till the 
fifteenth, from which date it diminishes daily by the like 
quantity. [P. 174] (2). Or on the first of the month, fifteen 
mouthfuls are taken and the consumption daily diminishes 
till the fifteenth, when it is reduced to oite mouthful; after 
which it again increases by one mouthful daily. (3). Some 

** Siva’s night, a popular festival in honour of Si^ kept on 
the 14th of the dark half of the month of Migha (^an.-Feb.). when 
Siva is worshipped under the type of the L/ngy, ' a^ rigorous fast is 
observed. Monier Williams. Hindu fasting. Hastings. Bncyclop., 
V. 761. vii. 362. 
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say that instead of this, three mouthfuls, should be taken each 
half-day, and nothing else should be touched. (4). Or, again, 
eight nmuthfuls each' half-day, four in the morning and four 
in the evening. (5). Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls 
may be eaten (during the month) in any manner at will : The 
size of the mouthful should be that of a p)ea-hen’8 egg,, and 
the faster should bathe regvilarly morning, noon, and even- 
ing. 

The seventh ^jind. They neither eat nor drink for 
twelve days. 

The eighth ^ind. Out of twelve days, they eat a little 
once daily for three days consecutively, and once at night 
only for three days; during three other days and nights they 
do not eat unless some one brings them food, and for the 
remaining three, they fast altogether. 

The ninth ^ind. For three days and nights they eat no 
more than one handful, and for three other days the same 
allowance only at night ; for three more days and nights if 
any food is brought to them, they may take one handful, 
and for three days and nights they eat nothing. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, they swallow 
only warm water : for three other such periods only hot milk, 
and again for three days and nights hot clarified butter, and 
for three days and nights they light a fire and put the mouth 
against an opening by which the hot air enters, which they 
inhale. 

The eleventh ^/nd. Out of fifteen days, for three days 
and nights they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights 
only the Indian fig ; for three days and nights they are content 
with the seeds of the lotus ; for three days and nights, leaves 
of the pipal; for three days and nights, the kind of grass 
called dahha.^ 

Or darbha, the name specially of the k.u»a-gras» (Poa Cyno- 
auroides) used at sacrificial ceremonies, but also applied to the 
Saccharum apontaneum and S. cylin dricum. 
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The Itoelfth i^ind. For six days out of the week they 
must content themselves with one of the following six con- 
secutively, the produce of the cow: — (I). Urine. (2). Dung. 
(3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). Butter. (6). Water. On 
the seventh he must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from meat, 
the pulse Adas, {Cicer lens), the bean Lohiya, (Dolichos 
Sinensis), honey and molasses ; they must sleep on the 
ground ; they may not play at such games as chaapar and 
solah;^ nor approach their wives at night, nor anoint them- 
selves with oil, nor shave, and the like, and they must give 
alms daily and perform other good works. 

Enumeration of Sins. 

Although these exceed expression, and a volume could 
not contain them, they may be classed in seven degrees. 

The first degree comprises five kinds which cannot be 
expiated. 

(I). Killing a Brahman. (2) Incest with the mother. 
(3). Drinking spirituous liquors by a Brahman, Kshatriya or 
Vsusya; accounted no sin, however, in a Sudra. Some autho- 
rities name three kinds of spirits, viz., distilled from rice or 
other grain : from mahwa {Bassia Latifolia), and the like : 
from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden 
to the BrahmEUi ; the first-named only to the Kshatriya and the 
Vaisya. (4). Stealing ten mashas of gold. (5). Associating' 
for one yeeu: with anyone guilty of these four. 

The second degree. Untruth in regard to genealogy, 
cturying a slander to the king, and false accusation of a Guru, 
are equivalent to slaying a Brahman. 

Both are games of hazard : the latter is also called solah- 
bagghu. The names are derivatives from the numerals four and 
sixteen respectively, chaupar having two transverse bars in the form 
of a cross drawn on the playing cloth, and the other played with 
a number of lines drawn on the ground. 
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Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother,^ 
with immature girls, with women of the lowest class, and the 
wives of curriers, j^ainters, rope-dancers, fishermen and 
fowlers, and the wife of one’s friend or son, is equivalent to 
the second great sin (of the first degree). [P. 175] 

Forgetting the Vedas, or showing them contempt, false 
testimony (without a bad motive), killing a relation (without 
malice), and eating prohibited things, are equivalent to the 
third sin of the first degree. 

Betrayal of trust in regard to a deposit, and stealing a 
human creature, a horse, jewels, silver and land, are equiva- 
lent to stealing gold. 

Third degree. Killing a cow, adultery with other than 
the above named women, theft of other things besides (gold), 
killing a woman, a Kshatriya, a Valsya or a Sudra (without 
malice), bewitching, oppression of others, exacting illegal 
imposts, procuring for immoral purposes, prostitution and 
making a livelihood thereby, deserting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has been noticed, trading in a Brahman or 
Kshatriya unless through necessity, in which case they may 
not deal in oil, salt, sweetmeats, cooked food, sesame-seed, 
stone, living animals, red cloths, hempen, linen or woollen 
cloths, fruits, medicines, arms, poison, flesh, perfumes, milk, 
honey, buttermilk, spirituous liquors, indigo, lac, grass, water 
and leather goods : non-payment of the three debts, that is 
to the gods, which is sacrifice; to spiritual teachers, which is 
reading the Vedas; and to ancestors for the procreation of 
their kind : omitting investiture of the sacred thread at the 

Taken in this sense by Sir W. Jones, and confirmed by the 
commentator Medhstithi. but Hopkins translates “with women born 
qf one's own mother." Mahu, XI. 59. For sins, see Hastings, 
xi. 560-562. 

The variant in the notes is correct and 1 have adopted it 
instead of the reading of the text which makes the woman the wife 
of the castes that follow. See Manu, XI, 67. 

To the gods, nianes and men. are the three debts with which 
man is born. XI. 66, n. 7 Hopkins. 

42 
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proper time, deserving one's kindred, selling a son, a wife, 
a garden, a well, or a holy pool, digging up green produce 
from the ground having no need of it, performing the pakfl 
sacrifice with a selfish view merely, application to the books 
of a false religion, doing service for hire as a Brahman,*' 
marrying before an elder brother : all these are considered 
equivalent to killing a cow. 

Fourth degree. Dissimulation, sodomy, molesting a 
Brahman, smelling any spirituous liquor, and anything 
extremely foetid or unfit to be smelt. ^ 

Fifth degree. Killing an elephant, a horse, a camel, a 
deer, a goat, a sheep, a buffalo, a nilgao, a fish, an ass, a dog, 
a cat, a pig and the like; receiving property from forbidden 
persons as a Chandala or pariah, and the like; trading in 
the things aforesaid without necessity, falsehood, and serving 
a Sudra. 

Sixth degree. Killing small insects like ants; eating 
from* the hand or vessel of a wine-seller. 

Seventh degree. Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood; 
want of mental firmness on important occasions. 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have 
been appointed, the performance of which releases from 
further penalty : for instance, they say that whoever kills a 
Brahman will transmigrate into the form of a deer, a dog, 
a camel, or boar. When he takes human form he will be 
subject to diseases and end his life in great afflictions. The 
expiation is to cut off pieces of his own flesh and skin and 
throw them into the fire, or for twelve years forsake his family 
and taking a human skull in his hand, go abegging and from 
street to street and door to door proclaim his wickedness; 
this is, provided it was accidental, otherwise this penance 
lasts twenty-four years. 

That 18. teacKfig the Vedas for hire working in mines anc 
dykes and bridges and other mechanical works, serving a Sudra ‘ 
all of which are forbidden. 
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Interior Sins. 

[176] Althoueh they hold these to be very numerous 
twelve are accounted heinous: — (1). Krodha, being under 
the influence of anger. (2). Lobha, inordinate desire of rank 
and wealth. (3). Docsha, hatred towards men. (4). Riga, 
love of worldly pleasures. (5). Mina, esteeming one's self 
above others. (6). Moha, ignorance. (7). Mada, intoxica- 
tion from spirituous liquors or wealth or youth or station or 
knowledge. (8). Sokfl, absorption in grief through loss of 
goods, reputation or honour, or separation from friends. 
(9). Mamatoa, considering the things of the world as one’s 
own. (10). Ahanl^ara, egoism. (II). Bhaya, fearing other 
than God. (12). Harsha, joy in one’s own virtue and the 
evil of others 

The endeavour of such as desire to know God should 
be first to restrain themselves from these twelve sins until 
they acquire virtuous dispositions and become worthy to 
attain to the divine union. Some say that all evil actions are 
reducible to ten heads,^® of which three corrupt the heart, viz., 
coveting the goods of another; resolving on any forbidden 
deed; scepticism in regard to the chosen servants of God, 
The same number defile the members of the body, viz,, 
taking the goods of another by force; injury to the innocent; 
adultery. 

The sins of the tongue are four, viz., scurrilous language, 
falsehood, slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep us from these ten sins 
and bring us to the goal of our desire. 


‘•This is taken from Manu, XII. 5, 6, 7. F. solving on for- 
bidden things is defined by a commentator as desuing to kill a 
Brahman and the like, and the third in conceiving notions of mate- 
rialism and atheism. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SACRED PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE. 


Although profound and enlightened moralists are con- 
vinced that true happiness consists in the acquisition of virtue 
and recognise no other temple of God but a pure heart, 
nevertheless the physicians of the spiritual order, from their 
knowledge of the pulsation of human feeling, have bestowed 
on certain places a reputation for sanctity and thus nousing 
the slumberers in forgetfulness and instilling in them the 
enthusiastic desire of seeking God, have made these shrines 
instruments for their reverencing of the just, and the toils 
of the pilgrimage a means of facilitating the attainment of 
their aim. 

These holy places are of fovir degrees. 

The first is termed deva or divine and dedicated to 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva. The greatest among these 
are twenty-eight rivers in the following order: — (P. 177] 

(1). Ganges. (2) Sarasvati. (3). jamuna. (4). Narbada. 
(5). Vipasa, known as Biah (Hyphasis). (6). Vitasta (Hydas- 
pes or Bidaspes) known as the Bihat. (7). Kausiki, a river 
near Rhotas in the Panjab, but some place it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Garhi in the eastern districts. (8). Nandavati. 
(9). Chandrabhaga, known as the Chenab. (10). Sarayu 
(Sarju) known as the Sarau. (11). Satyavati. (12). Tapi 
known as Tapti upon the (north) bank of which is Burhanpur. 
(13). Paravati. (14). Pasavati. (15). Gomati (Gumti) near 
Dvaraka. (16). Gandaki, upon the banks of which is Sultan- 
pur of the Subah of Oudh. (17). Bahuda. (18). Devika 
(Deva or Gogra). (19). Godavari, called also Banganga. 
Pattan of the Oekhan is situated on its bank. (20). Tamra- 
parni at the extremity of the Dekhan. Here pearls are found. < 
(21). Charmanvati. (22). Varana, near Benares. (23). Irayati, 
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known as the Ravi (Hydraot^s), Lahor is on its bank. 
(24). Satadru (the hundred'channelled), known as the Sutlej. 
Ludhiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, fl78] called 
also the Bhima» in the Dekhan. (26). Parnasoiia. (27). Van- 
jara, in the Dekhan. (28). Achamiyya. Some include the 
Indus, but it is not of the same sanctity.’ 

Each of these rivers as dedicated to one of these deities, 
has peculiar characteristics ascribed to it : Some of the places 
situated on their banks are esteemed holy, as, for example, 
the village of Soron on the Ganges, to which multitudes flock 
on the twelfth of the month of Aghan (Nov. -Dec.). Some 
regard certain cities as dedicated to the divinities. Among 
these are Kasi, commonly called Benares. The adjacent 


' Sacred rivers — An earlier list of names is given in Alberuni's 
/i.dia (Sachau’s trans.), i. 257-262. Abul Fazl’s transliteration of 
Sanskrit geographical names is even more puzzling than Alberuni*s 
and any attempt to identify the doubtful names must be largely 
conjectural. 

Kausiki, evidently the Kosi in North Bihar, and therefore 
Abul F.’s Jocation of it “near Rhotas in the Panjab“ is incorrect ; 
he probably confounded it with Rohtas in south Bihar, near which 
there is no sacred river. “Garhi is a pargana of Purnia (N. Bihar) 
through which the Kosi flows.*' A. F.’s Nandcoati — Alberuni's 
Nandanc, A. F/s Pdravati = AlhcrunVs Para and Pdvani, probably 
the Parvati river (a tributary of the Bias) in the Kangra district, or 
a lesser river of the same name in Malwa. Satyavati of A. F. = 
Sailodd of Alberuni. But Jarrett suggests that it is “the same as 
the Kausiki, because Satyavati the mother of Jamadagni (the father 
of Parasurama) became the Kausiki river.” On this view Abul F.’s 
Kausiki cannot be the Kosi of North Bihar, but the Kausika, “one 
of the seven mouths of the Godavari, branching off from the 
Gautami, near Mandapalle.” A. F.’s Alberuni ’s Bahudasa 

(probably a mistake for the Mahananda near Malda or for the 
Bhadra, which joins the Tunga in the Deccan). A. F.’s Parna Sona 
stands for the Son river (the name of which means gold, sona), 
Pama being the old name of Panna (popularly called Jharna-Parna) 
through which State the Son flows. For Pdsdvati (Alberuni ’s 
Piaaoiko) I suggest the Pampd-nadi in Travancore. or more probably 
the Pampa lake near old Vijaynagar. A. F.’s V anjara is evidently 
a mistake for the Manjara river, a tr ‘Utary of the Godavari. For 
A. F.’s Achamiyya 1 hazard the guess Ujjainia or the river of Ujjain, 
known as the Siprd, a very sacred wi. er, which Alberuni gives 
under its proper name. The Tdmraparni flows in the Tinnevelli 
district of Madras. (J. Sarkar). 
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country for five kps around the city is held sacred. Although 
pilgrimages take place throughout the year, on the Siva~ratri 
multitudes resort thither from distant parts and it is c<msi' 
dered one of the most chosen places in which to die. Final 
liberation is said to be fourfold : — (1). Salokya,^ passing from 
the degrees of paradise to Klailasa. They say that when a man 
goes to heaven through good works, he must return to earth, 
but when after various transmigrations, he attains that region, 
he returns no more. (2). Sarupya (assimilation to the deity); 
when a man partakes of the divine elementary form, he does 
not revisit the earth. (3). Samipya (nearness to the deity) is 
when a man after breaking the elemental bends, by the power 
of good works is admitted into the presence of God’s elect, 
and does not return to earth. (4). Saytijya (absorption into 
the deity); after passing through all intermediate stages, he 
obtains !the bliss of true liberation. They have likewise, 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds. The charaC' 
teristic of two parts is that when a being dies therein, he 
attains the fourth degree of if he dies in one of the 

others, he reaches the third degree, and if in the remaining 
one, the second degree. 

AyeSxya, commonly called Awadh. The distance of 
forty hps to the east, and twenty to the north is regarded as 
sacred ground. On the ninth of the light half of the month 
of Chaitra a great religious festival is held.^ 

Avantiko, Ujjain. All around it for thirty-two kps is 
accounted holy and a large concourse takes place on the 
Sioa-ratri. 

Kanchi (Conjevaram) in the Dekhan. For twenty ^oi 
around it Is considered sacred. On the eigfith of every Hindv 

I read bibisht for haahi. Sslol^a signifies being in the sam 
iieaven with any particular deity. KailSisa is the paradise of Siv? 
placed according to their belief in the Himalaya range. 

' The .anniversary of the birth of Rama. Rarna-naoami . 
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month that falls on a Tuesday, there is a great concourse of 
pilgrims. 

Mathura is sacred for forty-eight kps around, and even 
before it became the birthplace of Krishna, was held in vene- 
ration. Religious festivals are held on the 23rd of the month 
of Bhadra (Aug. -Sept.) and the 15th of Karttika (Oct.-Nov.).^ 

Dodraka. The country for forty ^;os in length and 
twenty in breadth is esteemed holy. On the Diwdl? festival, 
crowds resort hither. 

Mdyd, known as Haridvara (Hardwar) on the Ganges. 
It is held sacred for eighteen hps, in length. Large numbers 
of pilgrims assemble on the 1 0th of Chaitra, 

These seven are called the seven (sacred) cities. 

Praydga now called lllahabas. The distance for twenty 
^os around is venerated. They say that the desires of a man 
that dies here are gratified in his next birth. They also hold 
that whoever commits suicide is guilty of a great crime except 
in this spot where it meets with exceeding reward. Through- 
out the year it is considered holy, but esi^cially so during 
the month of Magha (Jan.-Feb.). 

Nagarkpt.^ For eight l^os round it is venerated. On 
the eighth of the months of Chaitra and Kdrftika, many pil- 
grims assemble. 

Kashmir is also accounted of this class and is dedicated 
to Mahadeva. Many places in it are held in great veneration. 

The second are the shrines of the. Asuras, which are • 


* Tlie former is ihe anniversary of the birth of Krishna, i.e., 
adding 15 days of the light half to 8 of the dark half, making it the 
23rd day. The second festival is connected with the legend of 
the Serpe: it Kaliya. See Vish. Pur. V. 7. 

' Dipali in Sansk., a row of lamps. The day of the new moon 
in the month of Karttika, on which there are nocturnal illuminations 
in honour of Karttikeya, the god of war. The night is often spent 
in gambling. 

“ Kangra. See Vol. 11. 
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temples dedicated to the Daitya race. In many things they 
share the privileges of the deVatas; but the latter are more 
pure, while the others are filled with the principle of tamas 
(darkness).^ Their temples arc said to be in the lower regions 
(Patala). 

The third are called Arsha, or shrines of the great Rishis, 
men who by virtue of austerities and good works are in near 
proximity to the deity. [180] Their shrines are counted by 
thousands. Amongst them are Nimkhar (Nimishara), Pukhra 
(Pushkara), Khushab, and Baddiri.^ 

The fourth are called Manusha, or appertaining to men 
who by their power of good works are superior to mankind 
in general, though they do not obtain the rank of the third 
degree. Their shrines also are numerous. Among them is 
Kurukshetra. which for forty kos around' is considered holy, 
and nunlerous pilgrims resort thither during eclipses of the 
sun ajid moon. 

Ceremonies are laid down for each pilgrimage and their 
various meritorious results are declared. 

O THOU ! that seekest after divine knowledge, learn 
wisdom of these Hindu legends ! Each particle among 
created atoms is a sublime temple of worship. May the 
Almighty deliver mankind from the wanderings of a vain 
imagination troubled over many things. 


^ “Brahma, then, being desirous of creating the four orders of 
being termed gods, demons, progenitors, and men. collected his 
mind into itself ; v/hilst thus concentrated the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body and thence the demons (the Asuras) were first 
born, issuing from his thigh. This form abandoned by him which 
embodied darkness became night ; the quality of goodness then 
becoming embodied, from his mouth iss’ied the gods : this form 
abandoned became day. Thus the gods are powerful by day, 
the demons at night. Vish. Pur. I. 5. 

® Nimkhar (Sansk. Naimiaha) a town in the Sitapur district of 
Oudh. Pushkar in the Ajmer di^t. ; Badrinath in the Garhw5l dist. 
Can Khuahab be a mistake for Joshi (math) in the Central Himalayas, 
which pilgrims to Badri-nath also visit? [J. 5.) 
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Customs of Marriage. 

This is of eight kinds: — 

I . Brahmya, The girl's father with other elders of the 
family visit the bridegroom and bring him to his house where 
the relations assemble. Then the grandfather, or brother, or 
any other male relation, x>r the mother, says before the com- 
pany : — have bestowed such and such a maiden upon 
such and such a man." The bridegroom in the presence of 
the same comp>any gives his consent. Certain incantations 
are then pronounced and the Homa sacrifice is performed. 
It is then declared that the girl's mother has borne male 
children and was of smaller stature than her husband,'” and 
that the bridegroom is hot impotent, and both parties declare 
that they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, 
hemorrhoids, piles, chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, 
or epilepsy. At the nuptials an attendant of the bride washes 
the feet of the bride and bridegroom and draws the sectarial 
marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally with rice 
and curds, after certain incantations have been pronounced, 
are then given to them to eat. When this is concluded they 
are dtessed out and taken to a retired chamber and a curtain 
is hung between the bride and bridegroom. The father takes 
each of the young people and turns them facing the east and 

® For Hindu marriages, see Hastings, viii. 449-454. 

I do not find this condition. It might possibly mean interior 
in caste but in that sense Abul Fazl uses safl. Manu requires a 
bridegroom to avoid the ten following families whatever their wealth 
in gold or kine, oiz., the family which has omitted prescribed acts 
of religion ; that which has produced no male children ; that in 
which the Veda has not been read ; that which has thick hair on 
the body ; and those subject to hemorrhoids, phthisis, dyspepsia, 
epilepsy, leprosy and albinoism, also a girl with reddish hair, a 
deformed limb, troubled with habitual sickness : and one with 
no hair or too much, and immoderately talkative and with inflamed 
eyes. She must not bear the name of a constellation, of a tree, of 
a river, of a barbarous nation, of a mountain, of a winged creetture, 
a snake, or a slave. She must have no defect, walk like a goose 
or an elephant, have hair and teeth of model ate quantity and length, 
and have exquisite softness of person. M. III. 7, 8. 9. 10. 
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a Brihman repeats certain prayers and places in the hand of 
each some rice and five betel-nuts. The curtain is then re- 
move and they present to each other what they hold in their 
hruids. The Brahman next places the two hands of the bride 
in those of the bridegroom and repeats certain prayers and 
then reverses the ceremony; after which he binds them both 
with loose-spun cotton thread, and the girl's father taking 
[P. 181] her hand gives her to the bridegroom and says, 
‘May there be ever (>articipation between you and this nursling 
of happiness in three things — in good works, in worldly 
goods, and tranquillity of life. Finally, a fire is lit and the. 
pair arc led round it seven times," and the marriage is com 
pleted. Until this is done, the engagement may be lawfully 
cancelled. 

2. DaiOa (of the Devas). At the time of a sacrifice, 
all is given away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on the 
Brahman performing the sacrifice. The betrothal is then made 
and the other ceremonies are conducted as aforesaid. 

3. Arsha (of the Rishis). This rite takes place when a 
pair of kine have been received from the bridegroom. 

4. Prajapatya'- (of the Prajapatis). The man and 
woman are brought togellier and united by this bond. 

5. A sura (of the Asuras). The maiden is received in 
marriage after as much wealth has l.een presented to her 
kinsmen (as the suitor can afford)." 

6. Gandharoa (of the Gfindharvas). The pair enter- 

" Properly in pcvco steps. The mairiniTe i,s not completed till 
the scvenlli step is taken. Ainnu. VHl. 2.^7. .aad note. Hopkins. 

'■ The gift of the m."'irlen is called the Pr.ijnpatya rite (when 
made) after reverencing; .and addressing (the pair) with the words, 
together do ye both your <luty.' ” Ibid. 30. The Arsha rite is 
the commonest funn now Burnell. 

A recognised sale is here meant. This form is practised at 
the present day by people claiming to be Brahmans, e.g., the Saiva 
Brahmans called Guriikkal in Southern India, who seldom can get 
wives for less than a thousand rupees. It often '.happens that low 
caste girls arc palmed off i.n>on them. Mann. III. 31. n. 2. 
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tain a mutual affection and aie voluntarily united in wedlock 
without the knowledge of others. 

7. Rik^hasa (of the Rakshasas), is the forcible seizure 
and abduction of a girl from her people by the ravisher to his 
own house and there marrying her. 

8. Paisacha (of the Pisachas). This rite receives this 
name when the lover secretly approaches a girl when asleep 
or intoxicated or disordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some difference in the preliminary 
betrothak, but the concluding ceremonies are after the manner 
above described. The four rites are lawful for a Brihman; 
and besides the second, all are within his privilege. The 
fifth is lawful to Vaisya or a Sudra ; the sixth and seventh 
for a Kshatriya. The eighth is held disgraceful by all. 

A dower is not mentioned in the case of Brahmans, and 
divorce is not customary : In the former ages of the world, 
it was the rule for Bahmans to take wives from amoiig all the 
castes, while the other three castes considered it unlawful to 
wed a Brahman woman. The same practice obtained between 
all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the [xresent 
Kali Yuga no one chooses a wife out of his own caste, nay, 
each of these four being subdivided into various branches, 
each subdivision asks in marriage only the daughters of their 
own equals. 

Although there are numberous classes of Brahmans, the 
noblest by descent are from the (seven) Rishis, Kasyapa, Atri, 
Bharadvaja, Visva-mitra, Gotama, Angiras, and Pulastya.’* 
Each of these has numerous ramifications. [P. 182] When 
any member of one of these families attains to any worldly 
and spiritual eminence and becomes the founder of any class 
of institutes, his posterity are called by his name. The family 

The Satapathn Brahmana, and the Mahibharata differ a little 
from the text and from each other ; in Manu they are reckoned as 
ten. The seven Rishis form in Astronomy, the Great Bear. Monier 
Williams. S. D. 
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caste of each is called Kula (Hindi ^ju/) or gotra,'^ (Hindi 
gotar), and the rule is that if a youth and maid be of the same 
gotra, hovever distant be the relationship, their marriage is 
unlawful : but if one be of a separate ^u/a, they may lawfully 
marry. Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras are dependent for 
their marriage ceremony on a family priest {purohita), and 
each class has a special Brahman from one of the seven lines 
of descent. If the maid and the youth have their several 
family priests belonging to thn same kula, their marriage is 
held unlawful. When united in marriage, the wife leaves 
her own gotra and enters that of her huslxuid. 

When the betrothal is first proposed the lines of paternal 
and maternal ancestry of both the woman and the man are 
scrutinised. In computing either of the two genealogies, if 
within each fifth degree of ascent the lines unite, the marriage 
is not lawful. Also if in. the two paternal genealogies, they 
unite in any generation, the marriage cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of the maternal descent on both sides is not neces' 
sary. If in the paternal genealogies of both parties, consan- 
guinity through a female occurs in the eighth generation, it is 
held lawful, but if in the paternal lines of both, consanguinity 
through a female occurs in the sixth generation it constitutes a 
fresh (impediment of) kinship. 1 he same result occurs if the 
consanguinity occurs in the sixth generation by the mother’s 
aide. 

Until the elder brother is married, the younger may not 
lawfully be so. 

It is held expedient that the bride should not be under 
eight,'® and any age over ten is thought improper. The man 

*■'' Among the Brahmans, twenty-four gotraa are reckoned, sup- 
posed to be sprung from and named after celebrated teachers, as 
Sandilya, Kasyapa, Gautama, Bharad-vaja, &c. Ibid. 

* “A man aged thirty years, may mari^ a girl of twelve, if 
he find one dear to his heart; or a man of twenty -four years, a 
damsel of eight ; but if he should finish his studentship earlier and 
the duties of his next order would otherwise be Impeded, let him 
marry immediately. M. IX, 94. Sir Jones. 
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should be twenty'five, and marriage after fifty years of age, 
they regard as unbecoming. Excepting in the king, it is not 
considered right for a man to have more than one wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barren, or her children 
die. In these cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth 
proves defective, he may not marry again. If his first wife is 
suitable, and he desires to take another, he must give the 
first a third part of his estate. 

ft was the custom in ancient times for the daughters of 
kings when they sought a husband, to hold a great festival. 
Her suitors were -assembled together and the damsel attended 
the banquet in person. Of whomsoever she made choice, she 
placed upon his neck a string of pearls and flowers. [183] 
This, custom was called Svayamoara, or self 'choice.'^ 

Quando mulier mensium suorum expers sit quod post 
quatriduum contingit, si maritus ejus intra duodecim dies 
proximos in quibus satis probabile est conceptus, ineat earn, 
necesse est illi perlutum esse. In reliquis temporibus dissi- 
milis est ratio et mamis pedesque lavare satis esse censeant. 
Per totum tempus mensium coitum in crhnine ponunt. In 
diebus his, vivit mulier in secessu, neque cibum mariti nec 
vestimenta tangit neque ad culinam accedit ne conlaminet 
earn. 


Sringara, 

or 

Ornaments of Dress. 

A man is adorned by twelve things; — (I). Trimming 
his beard. (2). Ablution of his body. (3). Drawing the 

” An instance occurs, among many, in th : well-known epic of 
Nala and Damayand. The practice is conceded in Manu (IX. 92). 
but as Hopkins observes, only out of respect for the old custom 
UKl.was not practised at that date. Yijnavalkya and others permit 
it .when there are no relatives to give away the girl in marriage. 
Some early writers conceded it without distinction of caste : in 
the epic it is confined to royal maidens ; among later commenta- 
tors it is restricted to the lower castes. 
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aectarial marks of caste. (4). Anointing with perfumes and 
oil. (3). Wearing gold earrings. (6). Wearing the jama'* 
fastened on the left side. (7). Bearing the muJ^uto which is 
a golden tiara worn on the turban. (6). Wearing a sword. 
(9). Carrying a dagger and the like, at the waist. (iO). Wear- 
ing a ring on the finger. (I I). Eating betel. (12). Wearing 
sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned by sixteen things : — (I). Bathing. 
(2). Anointing with oil. (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking 
the crown of hor head with jewels. (5). Anointing with 
sandal- wood unguent. (6). The wearing of dresses and these 
are of various kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket without a skirt 
called arigiya (Sansk. angijfd) was chiefly worn, and instead 
of drawers, a lahanga which is a waist-cloth joined at both 
ends with a band sewn at the top through which the cord 
passes for fastening. It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the dandiya which is a large sheet worn over the 
lahangS, part of which is drawn over the head and the other 
end fastened at the waist. These three garments are of 
necessity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veil'* and pae-jamas. (7). Sectarial marks of 
caste, and often decked with pearls and golden orneunents. 
(8) Tinting with lamp-black like collyrium. (9). Wearing 
ear-rings. (10). Adorning with nose-rings of pearls and gold, 
(tl). Wearing ornaments round the neck. (12). Decking 
with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13). Staining the hands. 
(14). Wearing a belt hung with small bells. (13). Decorat- 


'* The jama is described in the dictionaries as being a long 
gown from eleven to thirty breadths in the skirt, folded into many 
plaits in the upper part and double-breasted on the body and tied 
in two places on each side. 

'* In the text, m'ajar which I conceive corresponds to the 
Hindi, orhani — the sheet or mantle covering the head and upper 
part of the body. 
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ing the feet with gold ornaments. (16). Elating pan. Finally 
blandishments and artfulness. [P. 164] 


Jewels. 

These are of many kinds*: — (I). The Sis-phul, an 
ornament for the head resembling the marigold. (2). Mang, 
worn on the parting of the hair to add to its beauty. (3). Kot- 
biladar, worn on the forehead consisting of five bands and 
a long centre-drop. (4). Sekfa, seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in such 
a manner as to conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at 
marriages and births. (5). Bindvli, smaller than a (gold) 
muhar and worn on the forehead. (6). Khuntila, a . earring 
tapering in shape. (7). Kamphul (ear-flower), shaped like 
the flower of the Magrela,^' a decoration for the ear. (8). 
Durbachh, a earring. (9). Pipal-patti, (PipaMeaf) crescent- 
shaped, eight or nine being worn in each ear. (10). BpU, 
a circlet with a pearl worn in the ear. (I i). Champak.aU, 
smaller than the red rose, and worn on the shell of the ear. 

(12) . Mor-Bhanwar, shaped like a peacock, a ear-pendant. 

(13) . Besar is a broad piece of gold to the upper ends of which 
a pearl is attached and at the other a golden wire which is 
clasped on to the pearl and hung from the nose by gold wire. 

(14) . PhuU is like a bud, the stalk of which is attached to 

1 refer the reader for an explanation of these ornaments to 
the Persian text of the Ist Vol. of the Ain-i-Akbari which contains 
in the pages succeeding the preface, plates of the jewels here 
mentioned and a d,escriptive catalogue of the whole series. 

Dr. King, Superintendent. Royal Botanical Gardens, whose 
invaluable aid is never withheld and never at fault, on my refer- 
ence to him informs me that, this is the Nigella tatioa sometimes 
called the N. Indica, and is not a native of Hindustan, but domes- 
ticated. Tlie sOeds are largely used in cookery, and in Bengal are 
named Kala jira or black Cumin-seed. The flower has a calyx of 
delicate fibres dishevelled in appearance and is commonly known 
as “Love-in-mist." From the specimen Dr. King has been good 
enough to send me. the ornament imitates the appearance admir- 
ably. 
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the nose. (15). Laung, an ornament for the nose in the shape 
of a clove. (16). Nath is a golden circlet with a ruby between 
two pearls, or other jewels. It is worn in the nostril. 
(I7).' Guluband consists of five or seven rose-shaped buttons 
of gold strung on to silk and worn round the neck. (18). Har 
is a necklace of strings of pearls inter-connected by golden 
roses. (19). Hans is a necklace. (20). Kangan is a bracelet. 
[185] (21). Gajrah, a bracelet made of gold and pearls. 
(22). Jawe, consisting of five golden barley-corns (jau) strung 
on silk and fastened on each wrist. (23). Chur, (a bracelet) 
worn above the wrist. (24), Bdhu is like the chur but a little 
smaller. (23). Churin, a little thinner than the (ordinary) 
bracelet. Some seven are worn together. (26). Bazuhand, 
(armlet); of these there are various kinds. (27). Tad, a 
hollow circle worn on the arm. (28). Anguthi, finger ring. 
Various forms are made. (29). Chhudr-Khantika, golden 
bells strung on gold wire and twisted round the waist. 
(30). Kati-mehhla, a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). 
Jehar, three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. The first is 
called Churd, consisting of two hollow half-circlets which 
wheA joined together form a complete ring. The second is 
called' dundhoni, and resembles the former only engraved 
somewhat. The third is called masuchi and is like the 
second but differently engraved. (32). Pail, the anklet, 
called Khalkhal (in Arabic). (34). Ghunghru, small golden 
bells, six on each ankle strung upon silk and worn between 
the fehar and Khalkhdl, (33). BhanJ^, an ornament for the 
instep, triangular and square. (36). Bichhwah, ' an ornament 
for the instep shaped like half a bell. (37). Anwat, an orna- 
ment for the great toe. 

All these ornaments are made either plain or studded 
with jewels, and are of many styles. What words can 
express the exquisite workmanship of the trade? Their 
delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
tolahs for each lolah of gold. Her Majesty has suggested 
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new patterns in each kind. A few of 'hese have been reprc* 
sented in plates for illustration. [P. 186] 


Workmen in Decorai ive Art . 

In other countries the jewels are secured in the sockets 
made for them, with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with 
k.u,ndan which is gold made so pure and ductile that the 
fable of the gold of Parviz which he could mould with his 
hand becomes credible."’ 

The mode of preparation is as follows: — Of a mdsha 
of gold they draw out a wire eight fingers long and one finger 
in breadth. Then the wire is coated with, a mixture of two 
parts of the ashes of dried field-cowdung^^ and one part of 
Sambhar salt, after which it is wrapped in a coarse cloth and 
covered with clay. This is generally of not more than ten 
tolahs weight, and it is placed in a fire of four sers of cow- 
dung which is then suffered to cool down. If there is but 
little alloy in it, it will become of standard fineness after 
three fires, otherwise it must be coated with the same mixture 
and passed through three more fires. It is generally found 
that three coatings and three fires are sufficient for the pur- 
pose. It must then be washed and placed in an earthen 
vessel filled with limejuice or some other (acid) which is 
heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound round a 
cane and taken off (when required), and re-heated from time 


Tills was one of the seven unequalled treasures possessed 
by Khusrau Parviz. It was said to be a piece of gold that mis^t 
be held in the hand and as ductile as wax. Tlie others were nis 
throne Tdghdh ; his treasure called the BddSoard, or wind-bome» 
because being conveyed by^ sea to the Roman emperor, the vessel 
was c^t upon his shores ; his horse shabdiz ; his minstrel Bdrbud ; 
his minister SMhpur, and above all his incomparable wife Shirin, 
Sargin gao zahriU is translated by Blochmann (I. 21) incor- 
rectly the dry dung of the wild cow* It merely means the cowdung 
picked up in the fields and jungles : in Hindi pichak and k^nda. 

Simbhar, the well-knowh great salt-lake in the 'States of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur. 

44 
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to time, and used for setting by means of an iron style and 
so adheres that it vyill not become detached for a long period 
of time. At first the (.)rnament is fashioned quite plain and 
here and there they leave sockets for the setting of the jewels. 
These sockets are filled with lac and a little of the gold is 
inserted above it, and on this the jewel is pressed down. 
The overflow of the lac is scraped off and it is then weighed. 
They next cover the lac with the k^ndan by means of a 
needle, and finally scrape and polish it with a steel-pointed 
tool. 

1 he fee of a .skilled artificer for this work is sixty-four 
dams on each tolah. 

The Zarnishan or gold inlayer, is a workman who cuts 
silver agate, crystal and other gems in various ways and 
sets theni oli gold. He inlays silver and steel with lines of 
gold and embellishes agates and other stones by engraving 
and cutting them. On steel and gems, if he uses one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a half as his charge ; if he inlays 
on ivory, fish-bone, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros-horn or silver, 
his charge for every tolah of gold is one tolah of the same. 

The Koftgar or gold-beater, inlays on steel and other 
metals, markings more delicate than the teeth of a fHe, and 
damascenes with gold and silver wire. He receives one 
hundred dams for each tolah of gold and sixty for a tolah 
of silver. His work is principally on weapons. 

The Minahjar or enameller, works on cups, flagons, rings 
and other articles with gold and silver. He polishes his 
delicate enamels separately on various colours, sets them in 
their suitable places and puts them to the fire. This is done 
several times. His charge is sixteen dams for each tolah 
of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

The Sadah~\ar, a plain goldsmith, fashions gold- work 
and other articles fl87] of gold and silver. His charge is 
five and a half dams on every tolah of gold and two for every 
tolah of silver. 
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The S/iafca^a/i-^tdr^ executes pierced-work in ornaments 
and vessels. His charge is double that of the Sddrih-^dr. 

The MunabhaU^ar works plain figures or impressions 
on a gold ground, so that they appear in relief. His charge 
Is ten dams for a toloh of gold and four for a tolah of silver. 

The Charm-kAr^^ incrusts granulations of gold and silver 
like poppy-seeds on ornaments and vessels. For every tolah 
weight of golden grains his charge is one rupee, and half 
of this for silver. 

The Sim-baf or plaiter of silver, draws out gold and 
silver wire and plaits them into belts for swords, daggers 
and the like. He receives twenty-four dams on a tolah of 
gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The Sawad-^ar grinds a black composition {sawad) and 
lays it smoothly over traceries of gold and then polishes the 
ground evenly with a file. The saWad consists of gold, silver, 
copper, lead and sulphur mixed together in certain propor- 
tions. The work is of several kinds. The finest is on gold 
and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawad. For the 
midddling kind, the charge is one rupee, and for the lowest, 
eight annas.. 

The Zar-kob or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, metal casters, and other artificers produce 
designs which excite astonishment, but this exposition is 
already sufficiently protracted. Artists of all kinds are 
constantly employed at the Imperial Court where their work 
is subjected to the lest of criticism. {P. 188] 

From the Arabic Shabakat, a fishing net, a lattice ; i.e., any 
reticulated work. Munabbat comes from the Arabic root *nabt* 
and is pass. part, of If. conj., to cause to grow rut’ ; hence 
repousse- work. 

Charm signifies leather and the «anulated I' d of it called 
ktmukht or shagreen (from the Pers. SSghari) woulu »*eprescnt the 
style of work which the .text refers to. Fhe granulation of the 
shagreen is produced by embedding in the leather when it is soft, 
the seeds of a kind of chenopodium and afterwards shaving down 
the surface. The green colour is produced by the action of 
salammoniac on copper filings. 
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Ceremonies at Childbirih. 

As soon as a child is bom, the father bathes himself 
in cold water, worships the deities and perforins the Sraddha 
ceremonies, and stirring some honey and ghee together with 
a gold ring, puts it into the infant’s mouth, f he midwife 
then cuts the umbilical cord, and immediately upon its 
severance the whole family become unclean. In this state 
they refrain from the Homo sacrifice and the worship of the 
deities and from repeating the gayatri and many other cere- 
monies, contenting themselves with interior remembrance of 
the Deity. If this takes place in a Brahman’s family, his 
children and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity 
are ceremonially unclean for ten days; the relations of the 
fifth degree, for six days; those of the sixth degree, for four 
days; of the seventh, for three; of the eighth for one day and 
night, and those of the ninth continue so for four pahrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablu- 
tion of tlie body. But the usual rule is that a Brahman 
together with his kindred to the seventh degree, are unclean 
for ten days; a Kshatriya, for twelve days; a Vaisya and 
the superior^ class of Sudra for fifteen days, and the inferior 
Sudras for thirty days. During this time strangers avoid 
associating or eating with them. This state is called Sutako 
(impurity from childbirth). A prince and his attendants, his 
physician, cook, overseer, and other servants of the crown 
are not subjected to this condition, but on the sixth day 
certain prayers are offered to the Deity and rejoicings are 
made, and the mother and child are bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Sutal^a, they name 
the child and look in the astronomical table for the sign and 
station of the rising of the moon. The initial of his name is 

, By these are meant the Ahir and Kurmi castes or shepherds 
and agriculturists, from whose hands Brihmans and Kshatriyas will 
drink, the inferior Sudras being ChamBrt and the like who are held 
unclean. 
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taken from the letter which is therewith connected^ and a 
name of more than four letters is considered blameworthy. 
In the fourth month they bring it into the sun before which 
time it is never, carried out of the house. In the fifth month 
they bore the lobe of the right ear. In the sixth month, if 
the child be a boy, they place various kinds of food around 
him, and feed him with that for which he shows a prefer- 
ence. If it be a girl, this is not done till the sixth or seventh 
month. When it is a year old, or in the third year, they 
shave his head, but by some this is delayed till the fifth year, 
by others till the seventh, and by others again till the eighth 
year, when a festival is held. In the fifth year they send 
him to school aiid meet together in rejoicing. 

They observe the birthday and annually celebrate it 
with a feast, and at the close of each year make a knot on 
a diread of silk. He is invested with the sacred string at 
the appointed time. At each of these occasions they per- 
form certain works and go through some extraordinary 
ceremonies. 


The number of Festivals. 

Certain auspicious days are religiously observed and 
celebrated as festivals. These are called leohar and a few 
of them are here indicated. 

Tliis requires explanation. The day is divided into 
60 dandas =24 hours, the four divisions of which allow 15 dandas 
to every six hours. Now each of the 28 asterisms (v. p. 21) is 
svmbolised by a fanciful name of four letters ; e.g., the first asterisnrt 
Aavini is called chtr, che, cho, la, the second Bharani lo, lu, le, Id. 
To each of the periods of six hours a letter is allotted, as chu from 
6 A.M. to noon, che from noon to 6 P.M.. cho from 6 P.M. to mid- 
night, and la from midnight to 6 A.M. A child born in the first 
period has a name beginning with chu, as Churamani ; in the 
second with che, as Chet-Rdm, and so on. This is termed the 
rdsi name from ^nskrit rdsi, the passage of any planet through a 
sign of the Zodiac. A second name i. subsequently given when 
the child is two or three, at the fancy of the parents without any 
ceremonial observance. Thus a man's ra$i name will be Panna Lai, 
And the name by which he is generally called, Damodar. This 
ihractice is mostly confined to the more cultivated classes. 
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During tk« month of Chailra (Marck-April, Hind. Chail) 
eight occur; — [P. 189J (I). Sriahtyddi,^ the first lunar day 
of the light half of the month. (2). Naoa-ritra (Hind. Nau- 
ratr)', the nine first nights of the year are chiefly employed 
in ceremonial worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar 
assemble at Nagarkot (Kangra) and other places dedicated to 
the worship of Durga. (3). Sri-panchami, the fifth lunar day 
(of the light half of the month). (4). Asokashtami,^ the 
eighth of the light half of the month. (5). Rarna-navami , 
ninth day of the light half of the month, the birthday of 
Rama. (6). Chaturdasa (Hind. Chaudaa) the fourteenth. 
(7). Purna-masa ‘(Hind. Purnamaai), the fifteenth. (8). Pariva 
(Sansk. Pratipada) the sixteenth calculating from the Suifla- 
pak.sha or light fortnight, or counting from Krishna-paksha 
(dark fortnight), the 1st, and according to the computation 
by which the beginning of the month is taken from Kriahna- 
paksha, this day will fall in the beginning of the second 
month which is Vaiaakha. Therefore with those who hold 
this view, the festival will occur on the 1st of Kriahna-pakaha 
which preceded the aforesaid Sul^Ia-palzaha,^ and so with all 
the festivals that fall in Kriahna-pa\aha, the difference of a 
month one way pr the other arises between the two methods 
of calculation. 


’ The transliteration is incorrect. The luni-solar year of 
Vikramaditya begins from this festival. 

- ' Asoka is the tree Jonesia Asoka which is held sacred. In 
a grove or these trees Sila, the wife of Roma, was imprisoned in 
Lanka by Havana. Ramayana ; Sundar Kinds. 

" CJ p. 17, Vol. II. The two modes of reckoning, oiz., by 
the rnukhya chandra or principal lunar month which ends with the 
conjunction, and the gauna-chandra or secondary lunar month 
which ends with the opposition, are both authorized by the Puranas. 
The latter mode begins the month with the Krishna- pak^ha or dark 
half of tl ic* month, in wliich differences of reckoning occur : the* 
Suktci'pakahc or light half from which the rnukhya- chini Jr reckoning 
begins, if: iho sarpoT of course, for both modes, and therefore nc 
difference can arise. Cj. Sir W. Jones. “Lunar months of the 
Hindun. * orh^j 1, 374. 
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During Vaisdkha (April-May) there arc four: — (1). Tij 
(Sansk. Tritiya), during the third lunar day of the light fort- 
night, the birthday of Parasurama. (2). Saptami, the seventh. 

(3) . Chaturdasi, the fourteenth, the birthday of Nara-Sinha. 

(4) . Amaoasa, the thirtieth. 

During the month of jyeshtha (Hind, jeth, May- June), 
there are three: — (I). Chalurthi, the fourth lunar day. 
(2). Naoami, the ninth. (3). Dasami, the tenth which is 
called Dasa-hard.^^ 

[190] In the month of Ashadha (Hind. Asdrh, June- 
July), the seventh, eighth and eleventh, and according to 
some the fifteenth.^' 

In the month of Srdoana (Hind. Saipan, July-Aug.) 
three : — (}). Parnamdsa, the fifteenth of the light half of the 
month. This is the greatest festival with the Brahmans 
throughout the year upon which they fasten the amulet 
called raksha-bandhana on the right wrists of the principal 
people. It is a cord of silk and the like, decorated by some 
with jewels and pearls. (2). {Ndga-panchamiY^ the fifth of 
the light fortnight. 

In the month of Bhadra-pada (Hind. Bhadon, Aug.- 
Sept.) there are five: the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and 

’• Vulg. Diisserah. There are two festivals, viz., that in the 
text, which is the birthday of Ganga, in whicl^ whoever bathes in 
the Ganges is said to be purified from ten sorts of .sins, and the 

second on the 1 0th of Asvin Suk.la~pak^ha (Hirid. Kuar, Sept. -Oct.) 

in honour of Durga. This worship continues for nine niglits, and 
images of Devi are thrown into the river. Rama is said to have 
marched against RSvana on this day and hence it is called Vijay- 
dasarni or the Victorious lenth. It is held as a most auspicious 
day for all undertakings and especially for onerationi- of war. 

“ This is called the Vyasa-puja. in honour of the divider 

of the Vedas, He is supposed to be reprey.* i^.ted on this festival 

by the teachers or ^urtis. 

‘ Abul FazI has omitted the name. A .-jiiake is worshipped 
on this day to preserve children from their bites The text '.Iso 
omits altogether the third festival, the Sravani. hcici by Brahmans 
only, spent in reading the V'edas and bathing, • ind changing the 
sacred thread. 
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twenty -third. The latter is the birthday of Krishna. Some 
hold this to be on the eighth of (the dark half of) Sravana.'^ 

In the month of Asvin there are two. As aforesaid (in 
the month of Chaitra) nine nights are accounted holy and 
the tenth (of the light fortnight) is called Dasa-hara. Accord- 
ing to their writings the festival previously mentioned 's called 
Dasa-hara and this is known as the Vijay-dasami. On this 
day they pay particular attention to their horses and decorate 
them and place green sprouts of barley on their heads, and 
all "workmen venerate their tools, and it is held as a great 
festival and particularly for the Kshatriyas. (Another) they 
call Sraddha-Kanya-gata^ on the fifteenth of Krishna- 
paf^sha of the month of Asvin by common consent, but those 
who conipute the beginning of the month from Its Krishna- 
pal^sha place it in the month preceding. During these fifteen 
days (of the dark fortnight) they give alms m the name of 
their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, as has 
b^n related. 

In the month of Kartti\a (Oct. -Nov.) there are six. The 
I St or parivd. This is called Balirdjya or the principality of 
Bali.^ On this day they deck themselves and their cattle and 
buffaloes. 

That is. with those who take the beginning of the month from 
Krishna-paksha of Srivana or Bhadra-pada, it will fall on the 8th ; 
with those who begin with the following Sukla-pak^ha of Bhadra- 
pada, it will fall on the 23rd of Bhsdra-Asvin, making the difference 
of the month as before stated. The festival of the fourth is called 
Ganesha-chaturthi, the birthday of Ganesha The fifth is Rishi- 
panchami^ a fast in honour of the Rishis. The sixth is called Lalita 
Shaahthi, and in Hindi Lalhi chhat and also Gayhai as Albiruni 
observes (XVI). In Kanauj it is known by the latter name. 

Kanya-gaia is the dark lunar fortnight of this month and the 
name and period mark the position of a planet, escpecially Jupiter 
in the sign Virgo (Kanya). 

■'® This is the name of the Daitya prince whom Vishnu subdued 
in the dwarf incarnation. A great deal of gambling goes on for 
three nights. They give alms and bathe and make presents of 
areca nuts to each other. It is said that Lakshmi, wife of Vasudeva. 
once a year on this day liberates Bali from the nether world and 
allows him to go about the earth. C/. Albiruni 
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The second, ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festi- 
vals. The thirtieth is the Dipdli or row of lamps (Hind. 
Diwdli). A diflFerence occurs in the calc'dation of its date. 
According to the Sul^la-^paksha computation, it is as above 
stated, but by the Kthhna-pahjsha this is called the 15th of 
Mdrgasirsha (Hind. Aghan, Nov. -Dec.) and they therefore 
hold this festival on the 1 5th of the Krishna-paksha of 
Kdrtti\a, Lamps are lit as on the (Muhammedan) festival 
of Shab^i-bardt^ It begins on the 29th, and this night is 
considered auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions 
are told regarding it. It is the greatest of the festivals for 
the Vaisya caste. 

In the month of Mdrgasirsha, there are three oiz., the 
seventh of Sul^la-paksha and the eighth and ninth of Krishna 
pal^sha. In both these last a difference of computation as 
above occurs. 

In the month of Pausha (Hind. Pus, Dec. -Jan.) the 
eighth of Suklo-pok^ha is held sacred. 

In the month of Mdgha (jan.-Feb.) there are four, viz., 
the third, fI9l'] fourth, fifth and seventh. On the fifth a 
great festival is held called Vasanta in which they throw 
different coloured powders upon each other, and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the spring among (he Hindus. 
Although this is much regarded among the people, yet in 
>ld works the seventh was considered the greater festival. 

In the month of Phnlguna (Feb. -March) there are two. 
"he fifteenth of Saklc-paksha is called the and extends 

rom the 13th to the 17th. They light fires and tlirow various 
irticles into them and fling ccloured powder upon each other 


Holika* U Raid to be the name of a female fiakshasi, killf' l 
md burnt by Siva on this clay, but her penitence for the fault of ^ 
:oo turbulent disposition secured for her the promise of this annual 
celebration in her remembrance, and that all wh.o j>erform this 
worship, in this month, would be prosperous for the year See 
Mahdtrruiu of Phalguna, which quotes the BhaOishya Parnna. Son^s 
are sung in honour of Knshna of the bro-ade-st and coatsesi kind 

45 
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and indulge in much merriment. It is a great festival among 
the Sudras. The night and day of the 29th are held sacred : 
the night is called Siva-ratri. Some make this occur on the 
14 th of Krishna-paksha and by this computation the Siva- 
ratri falls on the Nth of the dark fortnight of Phalgana,^ a 
month earlier. They keep the night in yigil, narrating won- 
derful legends. The Brahmans also consider five days in 
each month sacred, the 6th, Nth, 15th and 30th, and 
Sank.ranli which is the day on which the sun passes from 
one Zodiacal sipn into another. 

Regarding the celebration of the vanous festivals mar- 
vellous legends are told, and they are the subject of enter- 
taining narratives. 


Ceremonies at De.ath. 

When a person is near unto death, they take him off 
his bed and lay him on the ground and shave his head, 
except in the case of a married woman, and wash the body. 
The Brahmans read some prayers over him and alms are, 
given. They then plaster the ground with cowdung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full 
length face upwards, with his head to the north and his feet 
to the south. If a river or tank be hard by, they place him 
up to his middle in w'ater. When his dissolution is at hand 
they put into his mouth Canges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cow in charity, and place upon 
his breast a leaf of the Tulasi (Oc 3 nnum sanctum) which they 
hold sacred, and draw the sectarial mark on his forehead 
with a particular kind of earth.* 

y . p. 208, n. 2. It is mentioned in some Dictionaries as 
occurring on the Nth of the dark half of Magha, but this is also 
counted a.s Phdl^una by these who bcj;in the month with the 
Krishna- paksha, the same fortnight being either one or the other 
accorcing to the order f>f the primary or secondary lunar months. 

This is either earth taken from the banks of the Ganges if po 
sible, or ashes from the I'foma (ire. 
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When he expires, Kis youngest son,^" his brother, and 
his pupil and particular friends shave their heads and beards- 
Some defer this till the tenth day. The body dressed in its 
loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The corpse of a married 
woman is dressed in the clothes she wore in life. The body 
is borne to the river side and a funeral pile of Palasa-v/ood 
(Butea frondosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. 
Prayers are read over ghee, which is put into the mouth 
and a few grains of gold are put into the eyes, nostrils, ears 
and other apertrires. It is advisable that the son should set 
fire to the pile, otherwise the youngest brother of the deceased 
or, failing him, the eldest. All his wives deck themselves 
out and with cheerful coimtenances are burnt together with 
him in their embrace. A pile of lignum aloes and sandal- 
wood is fired for those who are wealthy. The wives are first 
advised not to give their bodies to the flames. [P. 192] 

This mode of expressing grief among Hindu women 
applies to five classes: — (I). Those who expire on learning 
the death of their husbands and are burnt by their relatkms. 
(2). Those who out of affection for their husbands volun- 
tarily consign themselves to the flames. (3). Who from fear 
of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4). Who 
undergo this death regarding it as sanctioned by custom. 
(5). Who against their will are forced into the fire 1^ their 
relatives. 

If an cMcetic (Sannyasin) dies or a child that has not yei 
teethed, the body is cemsigned to earth or launched into the 
river, and they do not bum those who disbelieve the 
Vedaa or who are not bo'.nd by the rules of any of the four 
castes, nor a thief, nc^ a woman who has murdered hei 
husband, nor an evi* liver, nor a drunkard. 

** The ceremories of cremation are u : ')er the authority of tht 
youngest son, an -l in his absence, of the dest. The inteivcnini: 
sons have gene'ally no ceremonial powers. For Sati see f 
Encyclo. iv. 4”Ui-429, xi. 207 and its later history in Edward 1 
son's 5ati'. 
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If th« corpse cannot be found, an efliigy oi it is made 
with flour and leaves of the Butea jrpndosa and reeds covered 
with deer-skin, a cocoanut serving for the head. Over this 
prayers are said and it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suffered to be burnt till after 
her delivery. If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn 
themselves with his garments or whatever else may belong 
to him. Some women whom their relations have dissuaded 
from burning themselves, or whom their good sense has 
convinced that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in 
such unhappiness that death becomes preferable. 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, the relations 
and friends repair to the riverside and undo their hair, put 
on the sacred string across the other shoulder, and bathe 
themselves and place two handfuls of sesame-seed on the 
bank. They then collect in any open space and the friends 
of the deceased after a consolatory address to the mourners, 
accompany them home, the younger members of the family 
walking in front and the elders following. When they reach 
the door pf the house, they chew a bit of Nimba leaf (Hind. 
Nim, Melia Azadirachta) and then enter. 

On the fourth day after the death of a Brahman, the fifth 
after the death of a Kshatriya, the ninth and tenth after that 
of a Vaisya and Sudra respectively, the person who had set 
fire to the funeral pile, proceeds to the place, performs some 
ceremonies, and collecting the ashes and remnants of bones 
together, throws them into the Ganges. If the river be at 
any distance, he places them in a vessel and buries them in 
the jungle, and, at a convenient time, exhumes them, puts 
them into a bag of deer-skin and conveys them to the stream, 
and concludes with certain ceremonies. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten 
days sleep on the ground on a bed of grass and eat only 
what is sent to them, or what may be procured from the 
market (cooking nothing for themselves). 
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l,>uring ten days, the person who had fired the pile 
cocdcs some rice and milk cmd makes an offering of it as 
nourishment to the new body of the deceased. When the 
natural body dies, the soul takes a subtle frame which they 
call Preta*' Their belief is that while it is invested with this 
body, it cannot enter Paradise, and during the space of ten 
days this body continues in being. Subsequently, on the 
conclusion of certain ceremonies, it abandons this form and 
assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the performance 
of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the Preta) continues 
throughout their respective Huiaka periods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brahmans and others take 
place on the eleventh and twelfth days also. [P 193] 

If a Brahman dies out of his own house and information 
of his death is received within ten days of it, his family 
during the remaining period of those days, continue unclean. 
If the news arrives after the ten days, they are unclean fqr 
three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten days. If the death take place before investi- 
ture with the sacred string, or (if a child) before it has teethed, 
or is of seven months, the impurity lasts one day, and is re- 
moved by bathing. If the deceased child be above thiA 
age up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night ; 
from the time of cutting the hair to that of investiture with 
the sacred thread, three days and nights. For the death of 
a daughter up to ten years of age, ablution suffices to purify. 
After that age till the time of proposal when she is betrothed 
before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. After betrothal, 
the father's family and that of the suitor are unclean for three 
days. 


" This it properly the spirit of the deceased before the obse- 
quial rites are performed and is supposed still to haunt its abode. 
Hastings. Encj,'. ii. 810 . 
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Meritorious Manner of Deaih. 

The most efficacious lands of death arc five: — (I). Abs- 
taining from food and drink till dissolution. (2). Covering 
the person with broken dried cowdung like a quilt or pall, 
and at the feet setting it on fire which creeps gradually from 
the toe-nails to the hair of the head, while the mind is fixed 
on divine contemplation till death. (3). Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the extremity of Bengal where the Ganges 
divided into a thousand channels falls into the sea, the foe of 
his carnal desires wades into the sea, and confessing his sins 
and supplicating the Supreme Being, waits till the alligators 
come rmd devour him. (3). Cutting the throat at lllahab&s 
at the confluence of the Canges and the jamuna. 

Each of these modes is described with its appropriate 
details. 



CHAPTER X. 

COMERS INTO INDIA 

For asmuch as the fenced city of tradition i9 unfrequented 
and the wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that 
seeks after truth kept me from connection therewith « but the 
decree of fate unexF>ectedly drew me from silence into speech, 
and intent on freshening the interest of my narrative, I have 
been led into entering upon a multiplicity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustan has induced me 
to mention the comers into this vast country, and thus by 
recalling the memory of the great give a promise of currency 
to this important exposition » 


Adam. 

They say that Adam after his fall from Paradise was 
thrown on the island of Ceylon, his consort on juddah.' 
Azrail in Sistan, the Setpent in Ispahan, and the Peacock in 


‘ This is the true orthography, but commonly written Jiddah. 
on the Red Sea. Azritl is the angel of death who though con- 
nected with the creation ot Adam, having been sent by God to 
bring various kinds of clay from the earth for the formation of his 
body, and having fulfilled the mission in which Gabriel and Michael 
had previously failed, is not mentioned as sharing his sin or punish' 
ment. Iblis or Satan must be here meant whom tiie chroniclers 
unanimously declare to have been cast out of Paradise, though they 
differ as to the place of his fall. Masaudi naming BaisSn ; and 
Tabari. Simnin near JurjFin. He penetrated into Paradise notwith' 
standing the vigilance of its porter, by entering ihc mouth of the 
serpent that had on one occasion strayed outside. The latter was 
at that time a quadruped, but being cursed at the fall, was deprived 
of its feet and condemned to the form of a reptile. The peacock 
is said to have conducted Eve to the forbidden tree. At its expul- 
sion it was deprived of its voice. The relation of these puerilities 
may be pursued in T&bftri. Masaudi. D'Herbelot. For Adam, Ency. 
I Jam, i. 127 and in Sale's Xptin, and in most general histories of 
Muhammadan chroniclers who are never more at home or more 
precise than when referring to events of which they can know 
nothing. 
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Hinduttan. Imaginative writers have embellished this fable 
with abundant details, but in Sanscrit works which treat of 
the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of this story 
is to be found. 


Hushang 

Was the son of Siyamak and grandson of Kayumars, 
and succeeded his great ancestor, ruling with justice and 
liberality. He is accounted the first to whom the name of 
sovereign virtually applies.^ He came to India where he dis- 
played the lustre of virtue, f 194] The work called ‘Eternal 
Wisdom' {Javidan Khirad) is said to be the fruit of his mature 
experience. 

Hahz,^ in his Istiidlah {Per illustris) says that when 
Mamun conquered Khurasan, the various chiefs sent presents 
to his court. The governor of Kabul sent a sage named 
Duban^ on an embassy to Mamun and mentioned in his letter 
of homage that he was despatching to his court an offering 
of great price, than which nothing more valuable was known. 
The Caliph on receiving this information appointed his 
minister Fadhl (Ibn-i-Sahl) to inquire what it referred to. The 
envoy replied that the allusion was to himself. They SEud to 
him, “How doth a distinction so great concern such as thee?“ 
He answered, “In enlightened knowledge, judicious counsel, 
and right guidance,*' and he spoke such parables of wisdom 
that all were amazed. It happened that at this time the Caliph 
designed to enter upon hostilities against his brother Muham- 
mad u*l Amin and ail parties were endeavouring to dissuade 

’ Firdausi imputes to him the discovery of fire fron\ the concus- 
sion of two stones. Hushang obtained by merit or adulation the 
epithet of PesMad r»r the l awgiver, when the PeabdaJian Icings 
took the name of their dynasty. 

® Sec \'o!. n. p. 36. i-*. 4. Of the Tirikh of Hifiz Abru, no copy 
was known by '"ir H. [ lliot. to exist in India The IstitSlah is not 
mentioned by Wa.ii Kh.dih'b ender that title. 

' The reader will the story of the Grecian king and his 

physician dubln in I hr ihiiteenth of the *\Arabiari Nights.*’ 
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him from it. He therefore consulted Duban, whose clcar- 
sighted reasoning confirmed his resolution of marching into 
Iraq and pressing on the war. The sage's advice was the 
means of resolving all political difficulties. Mamun treated 
him with great favour and commanded that a large sum of 
gold should be bestowed upon him; Duban excused himself 
saying, “It is not the practice of my sovereign to allow his 
envoy to receive anything, but there is a work called "Eternal 
Wisd'om’* composed by the farsighted intellect of Hushang 
and is said to be in the Madain.^ On the conquest of that 
country, when the Caliph obtains the work let him graciously 
bestow it upon me.“ His proposal was assented to. When 
(Vladain was taken, he pointed out that in a certain quarter of 
the tity, by a certain tree there was a large stone. This they 
were to lift and to dig down till they came to a subterranean 
chamber in which were a number of chests and a' large 
quantity of valuables, none of which were to be touched as 
the time for removing them had not arrived. In a certain 
comer of the chamber a box of certain shape would be found 
which they were to bring out, wherein would be discovered 
the wfttk they sought. Sharp-eyed and experienced men were 
sent in search, and all happened exactly as he had described. 
Same portion of this work was translated into Arabic at the 
pressing insistance of Fadhl, but as it was treasured by Duban, 
he did hot suffer its translation to be completed. 


^ The original of thi» collection of moral fables is the.. ^Sianskrit 
Pancct'Utr^a, from which were made the Arabic ver^.ion named 
Kalila-voarDimna and the Persian translation named )dr~i-Siihaili. 
De Sacy lupposes that in this last **we have th' s>lden Jdviddn 
Khirad. ' fSee Ency. Ul, ii. 694-696. J. S.) Kn^-wn to Europe 
as the r ables of Pilpay. 

* l^e ancient Qesiphon. It passed into the possession of the 
Arabs in the Caliphate of Omar in A.D. 637. During the insurrec- 
tion against al Mamun by the Alide party under the leading of 
Abu SarSya, MadSin was taken by the latter, but recaptured during 
the same year, A.D. 815, 
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Ham 

Was the son of Noah. After the subsidence of the 
deluge he came to Hindustan. Annalists of other countries 
than this believe the Hindus to be descended from him. 

Jamshid 

Was the son of Tahmuras Devband or the binder of the 
demons.^ When by the Almighty decrees he became ai 
wanderer in the desert of misfortune, he happened to pass 
through Zabulistan. For sixteen years he dwelt in Kabul 
and secretly married the daughter of the prince Kaurnak. 
When the news was bruited abroad the prince bade him, one 
night, take his departure for Hindustan. Ihe poet Asadi^ 
says of this night: (P. 195] 

Black as an Ethiop grew the night whose veil 
O’er the moon’s face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob whose scarce-heard wail 
Dies on the ear from some despairing tongue. 

" He receives this surname in the Shah Namah, His justice 
and vigour cleansed the country of crime, and produced the rebel- 
lion of the Devs or demons, probably the barbarous neighbouring 
peoples who resented his iron control. They ivere defeated by 
him and bound. He introduced the solar year among the Persians, 
the firft day of which, when according to Tabari he administered 
justice in open darbar, was called Nauroz when the sun enters 
Aries. His prosperity turned his head and he proclaimed himself 
a deity, which disgusted his subjects and led to the invasion of the 
Syrian prince Zohak, the descendant of Shedad, and according to 
some the nephew of Jamshid. Malcolm says that the wanderings 
of the exiled prince are wrought into a tale which is amongst tlie 
most popular in Persian romance. He was pursued through 
Seistan, India and China by the agents of Zohsk and carried before 
his enemy who, after every contumely he could Inflict, placed him 
between two boards and had him sawn asunder. When the news 
of his death reached his widow in SeistSn she put an end to her 
life by poison. The son of this marriage was Atrut, whose son was 
Carshasp. whose son was NarimSn, father of Sam, whose son Zal 
was the father of Rustam. See Malcolm, Hist. Persia, 1.'3, and 
Atkinson's Abridgment of the Shah Nimah. 

** The quotation must be from the Garshilsp Namah of Hakim 
Asadi of Tus, one of the seven poets at the court of Mahmud of 
Ghr^zni. 
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For some time he employed himself in the profession 
of arms and when his secret was on the point of being dis- 
covered, he set out for China by way of Bengal, and on the 
road fell in with the emissaries of Zohak. 

ZOHAK 

Was the son of Mardas, the Arabian. He passed into 
India several times as Asadi says : 

Zohak the conqueror ere the year had gone, 

To Kabul swiftly passed from Babylon, 

Resolved to launch o’er India’s plains once more 
The invading legions he had led before. 

Garshasp 

Was the son of Utrut.® The Garshdisp Ndmah narrates 
his invasion of India and the astonishing actions in which 
he engaged. 


ISFANDYAR OF THE BrAZEN BODY 

Was the son of Gushtasp,^® the son of Luhrasp. In 
obedience to the commands of his father he propagated the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, and his zeal caused the universal 
acceptation of that creed. He honoured the institutions which 
were the bequest of Faridun, applying them after his own 
direction. Firdausi thus alludes to him : 

This mighty warrior of a line of kings 
From clime to clime his rapid conquest wings ; 

O’er Greece and India his proud standards fly 
To unknown seas where realms of darkness lie. 

• Malcolm gives Atrut, but the Dictionaries write the name as 
I have rendered it. Firdaust makes him the son of Zav. He was 
the last of the Peshdadian monarchs. 

The conjecture that Gusht^p was the Darius Hystaspes of 
the Greeks accords with the chronology of Herodotus : and start- 
ing from this first, secure footing amid the quicksands of fable, 
the identification of Isfandyar with Xerxes is historically probabl^^. 
The arguments in favour of this hypothesis are marshalled by 
Malcolm. 
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Nariman, son of Garshasp, 

THE SON OF UtRUT. 

Sam, son of Nariman. 

Zal, son of Sam. 

Faramarz, son of Rustam. 

BaHMAN," son of ISFANDYAR. 

When the astrologers announced to Garshasp the future 
sovereignty of Bahman and the overthrow of his own family, 
the devastation of Zabulistan, the slaughter of the descendants 
of Rustam, the disentombment of himself and his sons, and 
the burning of their bodies, he enjoined his sons to erect his 
tomb and that of his children at Kanauj in Hindustan. When 
Garshasp died, Nariman conveyed his remains thither, and 
on the death of Nariman his body was also taken to that 
country by Sam. On Sam’s death, Zal transported his body 
to the same city whither, likewise, Faramarz carried Rustam 
when he died. When Bahman defeated Zal and Faramarz 
and the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran 
Zabulisitan and advanced to Kanauj desiring to view the royal 
mausoleum. A superstitious awe restrained him from enter- 
ing it.' Each of these four great men in anticipation of this 
event had left a great treasure within it. Among them was 
the world'displaying mirror of Kaikhusrau (Cyrus), which at 
his death [P. 196] he bequeathed to Rustam, and ninety 
maunds weight of diamonds belonging to Garshasp. Each 
of them also inscribed on a tablet a brief record of memorable 

Whatever doubt may exist regrading the identification of 
Xerxes with IsfandySr, there is little or none regarding that of 
Bahman with Artaxerxes Longimanus. Bahman was known to the 
Persian historians as Ardishir Darizdast, the similarity of the 
epithet adding conclusive evidence to the similarity of the nam'e. 
Firdausi says that 'when he stood upon his feet ; his closed hand 
reached below his knee.' 
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deeds, praying that the conqueror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman, struck by the sight of these splendid offerings 
and the prescient sagacity of the gift, fell into a profound 
melancholy and withdrew from his previous resolve. 

Faramarz, indeed, had twice entered this country, for 
Rustam after his combat with Barzu by whose mace his arm 
had been disabled, said to Kaikhusrau, “if my son Faramarz 
returns this night from India, he will deal with Barzu,” upon 
which followed his sudden arrival and the overthrow of the 
latter. 

Alexander of Greece. 

When Alexander had completed the conquest of Iran 
and Turan and laid the foundations of Marv, Herat and 
Samarqand, he entered India by Ghaznin and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Panjab gave battle to the Hindu prince, 
Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj to engage him, and 
by stratagem put him to rout. From thence he turned to the 
country of the Brahmans. The chiefs of that region repre- 
sented to him that if the conqueror sought riches and worldly 
goods they were destitute of these. 

Wisdom and knowledge dwell with us, nor cease 
To fill our bosoms with untroubled peace : 

The earth a couch, the skies their covering lend. 

So turn our thoughts to our appointed end.'^ 

“If thy design be the gathering of knowledge and the 
search for truth, let those who seek it come not in this guise.” 
Alexander, therefore, leaving his army, set out at the head 
of a few followers. A court was held to secure a just hearing 
and their peculiar views were discussed in audience. The 
king approved their speech and conduct and announced to 
them that whatever they desired should be granted. They 

“ These lines are taken from Firdausi and vary somewhat from 
the ordinary text, where they are not consecutive. The substance 
of a great deal of what follows in the reply of the Brahmans, is 
from the same sources. 
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replied that they had no other wish than that the king should 
live for ever. He answered that this wish was inconsistent 
with mortality. They rejoined: ‘‘If the instability of worldly 
things is so evident to your Majesty, why these fatigues in 
the tyrannous oppression of mankind?” Alexander for a 
space bowed his head in humiliation and imputed his actions 
to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian’^ writers, when the standards 
of -Alexander were raised on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
accounts of the island of the Brahmans reached him, and he 
determined to take possession of it. They sent ah envoy 
to him and made the following representation: — “Sovereign 
ruler of the world ! The fame of thy conquests and thy 
successes has been constantly in our ears, but what can 
content a man to whom the possession of the world is insuffi- 
cient? We enjoy no outward splendour, nor bodily vigour 
that thou shouldst deem us worthy to measure thy prowess 
in war. The worldly goods that we own are shared in 
common amongst us, and we are passing rich on what may 
satisfy our hunger. Our costliest robes are garments worn 
with age. Our women are not in bondage to adornment for 
the seduction of hearts, and account no beauty or charm of 
price, save [197] that inherited from their mothers. Of our 
lowly'liabitations we ask but two things, a shelter in life and 
in death a grave. We have a king for considerations of 
dignity, not for the administration of justice or law. What 

The term tarsa which I have rendered in its usual acceptation 
may be also applied to the Zoroastrians. For taraa, see Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion, hi. 576. For the general idea of the 
Tetters, Abul Fazl is indebted to Firdausi, who in turn in one pas- 
sage regarding the unprofitable questions pul by Alexander to 
confound the Brahmans, is in agreement with Plutarch. The jazira 
or isle of the Brahmans is perhaps BrShmanfibad, identified by Genl. 
vQmningham as the town where Ptolemy was wounded by a poison- 
ed sword (Quintus Curtius IX. 8), the Harmatclia of Diodorus, 
described by him as the last town of the Brahmans on the river. 
I'or the Islamic traditions about Alexander, see' Encyclo. Islam, 
ii. 533 (Iskandar). 
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use would punishment serve in a land where none is wickedi 
and there is no thought of crime?’’ The sagacious monarch 
was struck by this affecting address and leaving them their 
freedom, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to 
Didim» the head of the Brahmans; for he had often heard 
that they did not live as other men. I'he novelty excited his 
wonder and made his life seem insupportable to him'^ : — 
“O Didim, after learning thy message, I desire again to be 
informed of thy precepts and doctrines. If what thou hast 
represented bears the light of truth and is the result of 
experience, answer speedily, so that, putting this system to 
the proof, 1 also for justice sake and in search of truth, may 
follow thy footsteps.” Didim thus replied: ”What 1 have 
stated results from profound knowledge. You have not 
ch.osen to believe in its truth and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blameable actions were favourably repre- 
sented by you in our interview. Now, therefore, with full 
knowledge believe my words. Hirabud, ihe Brahman, does 
not yield to the promptings of desire. Content with the measure 
of his needs, he opens not the door of greed. Our food is 

' ' This crabbed and obscurely- worded sentence is capable of 
a different, but in my opinion, not so satisfactory an interpretation. 
The name Didim in the text is not in Firdausi. It occurs 'in 
Plutarch (Alex. LXXXVI.) and in Arrian (Anab. VII. 2) as 
Dandamis ; in Strabo (LXIV.) as Mandanis. The name is most 
probably Dandin, meaning an ascetic who always carries a rod in 
his hand after his initiation. Mandanis is evidently an error; 
there was a real Hindu scholar bearing the name Mandan MiaUra 
who figures in the stories of SankaracharVa’s disputations, but that 
was in the 6th century after Christ. (J. Sarkar.) 

‘ ' This probably refers to the embassv of Onesicritus to the 
Gymnosophists. who endeavoured to persuade some of them to 
return with him to Alexander's camp. Plutatch says that Calanus 
insolently told him to divest himself of his robe in erder to hear 
his precepts in nakedness, symbolical do^ibtlcs^ of humility and 
ignorance. He was however induced by Taxila to visit Alexander 
who retained him in his suite with distinguished favour. His self- 
clioscn death by burning at Pasargadee in Persia, when suffering 
from a fit of cholic, is told by Arrian (Bk. vii. ch. 3 and 18), 
niofh^uis. and Plutarch. 
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not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The 
earth gives us of its produce, in our meals intemperance has 
no place, for this reason we have no need of medicine or 
physician, and thus we enjoy perpetual well-being. We are 
not indebted to each other for assistance. We Brahmans 
have equality in all things ; what room then is there for indi- 
gence? In a land where the seeds of arrogance and vain 
glory grow not, universal poverty is consummate fortune. 
We have no governor, for our actions are not subjects for 
penal inquiry. We disapprove of a variety of creeds for they 
are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and mani- 
fold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of conscience. 
From v.'hat it restrains us we withhold our hearts. We do 
not submit to the tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it 
fosters greed and brings disappointment in its train. We 
disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. We are not 
rendered averse from the delights of wedlock by incapacity, 
for all things are in our power as we can also forego them. 
From the sun we receive warmth, from the dews moisture. 
Our thirst is quenched from the stream and we have no 
couth but the earth. Desire does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us a prey to care. We lord it not over our equals 
through pride; we seek service from none save of our own 
bodies, for we consider the body subservient to the spirit. 
We bake not stone in the fire for the raising of palaces, for 
we dwell in the hollows of the earth according to the measure 
of our needs, nor do we go in fear of the violence of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for there we are safer than in houses 
of reed. We wear no costly robes ; we cover our nakedness 
with leaves, or to speak truly, with modesty ; our women 
are at no pains for their adornment, for who can add beauty 
to the creations of God? and after they are arrayed [198] 
it profiteth them nothing. Our sexual commerce cometh not 
sinfully from carnal desire, but continuance of the race is 
kept in view. We are not prone to violence and we lay the 
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du8t of. discord by the agency of right conduct, and though 
dependent on the guidance of destiny w*: do not resign our* 
selves to inactivity. Over our head we erect no edifices in 
the guise of temples of worship. Give your commands to 
those who have flung wide for themselves the door of avarice 
and make their treasure of the things of this world. The 
ravages of pestilence do not reach us for we defile not the 
skirts of heaven with evil deeds. We are prepared to meet 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and thus summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold distress us not, and therefore we live care- 
less of the exigencies of those times. We do not deaden our 
minds with games and shows of elephants and horses and 
with dancing, and when a desire for worldly pageants seizes 
us, the sight of the record of your actions withholds us there- 
from, and recalling your deeds which ind^d more deserve a 
smile, we are moved to many tears. Worldly splendours 
make us rejoice in another spectacle, for amidst the varied 
beauties of the universe, the heavens glowring with the radiance 
of their myriad stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that 
clasps in a fond embrace its sister earth, the revel of its fish 
that leap in play from its foam-tossing waves, fill our eyes 
with delight. Wandering through the woods with the 
fragrance of flowers and by running springs in the shade of 
abundant trees gladdens us in a hunderd ways, while the 
sweet songs of birds render us unenvious of all the festal 
banquets of the rich. Such is the theatre we possess, to share 
in the enjo 3 mient of which is difficult, to erase it from our 
minds, a crime. We plough not the seas in barks and vessels. 
Our hearts are not aflame with passion for the beauty of 
others, and we affect not the language of flattery or eloquence. 
The redundance of professed eulogists obtains no credit in 
this land, for the practice of this base crew which gives to 
the creature the praise due to God and overlays the purity 
of faith with error, darkens celestial light with reprehensible 
47 
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deeds. Of a truth you are the most unfortunate of mankind 
for your worship is sinful and your life is chastisement.’’ 

The moneurch thus replied: ”lf your language reflects 
the light of truth, 1 should infer thaL the Brihmans alone are 
robed in the true characteristics of humanity and that this 
sect are to be regarded as incorporeal spirits. To hold as 
altogether unlawful the acts of the natural mam is either to 
be God or to be envious of the Supreme Being. In short 
these principles, in my opinion, proceed from madness not 
from the fulness of wisdom. O, Didim, I have not fixed my 
abode in this hired dwelling, nor made of a passing-rest- 
house a settled habitation, but prudently looking on myself 
as a sojourner, hasten, unencumbered with guilt, to my true 
country. This language is not the making of self a god, 
but like dark-minded bigots that are enemies to their own 
happiness, I do not affect to make the attributes of the 
Creator the instruments of my salvation. And whosoever 
under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abandoning sinful 
actions, walks in the way of virtue is not a god, but by means 
of the grace of that Supreme Lord, rises above his fellow 
men.” TTie writer [P. 199] continued: “My royal master 
observes that you call yourselves fortunate in that you have 
chosen a retired spot of eeurth where the comings and goings 
of those without and the busy movement of the world are 
not heard, and that you consider this praiseworthy as pro- 
oee(£ng from your attachment to your hearths and love of 
yonr native land. The lowliness and poverty that you cannot 
avoid is not wcnrthy of commendation : on the contrary, the 
Almighty has inflicted this as a punishment for your evil 
deeds. True merit cimsists in living abstemiously amid 
abundant fortune, for ignorance and want cannot exhibit the 
lustre of virtue. The first cannot sec what to avoid, the second 
has not the means by which it may possess 1, who with 
all the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my command. 
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have refrained from them altogether find have sternly chosen 
a life of toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after his victory over Porus, Alexander 
heard that at the extremity of India, reigned a king called 
Kayd/® possessed of many virtues, and who for three hundred 
years had passed a blameless life. I'o him hcT despatched 
a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears. The king read 
the letter and thus replied : “I have heard of the successes 
of your Majesty and would deem the honour of a personal 
visit the source of fortune, but stricken in years, strength 
fails me. If my excuse is accepted, 1 will send as an offering 
four matchless treasures which are the pride of my life; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of incomparable beauty ; a 
sage unequalled in penetrating the secrets of he heart ; a 
physician, in healing as the Messiah ; a cup v.hich though 
drunk from is inexhaustible. Alexander accepted the gifts 
and despatched Balinas with some experienced associates to 
bring them. The envoy returned to the court with these 
treasures of price together with forty elephants of which 
three were white, and numerous other presents Alexander 
first essayed to test the Hindu sage. He sent him a bowl full 
of clarified butter. The sage thrust a few needles therein 
and sent it back. Alexander fused the needles and forming 
the metal into a ball returned it to him. The sage fashioning 
of this a mirror, again sent it back. Alexander placed it in 
a basin full of water and despatched it once more. The sage 
made of the mirror a drinking cup and set it upon the water 
of the basin The monarch filled it with earth and returned 
it. At the sight of this, the sage fell into a profound melan- 
choly and bitterly reproached himself and directed it to be 
carried back. Alexander was perplexed at this action. The 

This story is told at considerable length by Masaudi in the 
26th Chapter of the Tleadows of Gold' The king’s name is there 
Kend. Firdausi’s version is sommvh.if different, buf the name is 
Kavd, ao in the text 
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next day he held an assembly of the learned to discuss these 
mysteries. The seer was introduced and honourably received. 
He was of prei;x>8se8sing exterior, with a noble brow, tall 
and powerfully, made^ Alexander on seeing him, thus re- 
flected : “If to such a presence, he also unites a lofty wisdom, 
quickness of penetration and strength of will, he is un- 
paralleled in his generation.” The sage read his hidden 
thoughts and making a circuit of his face with his forefinger 
rested it on the point of his nose. When asked for an 
explanation, he replied : “I understood your Majesty’s reflec- 
tions and by this gesture 1 meant to express that as the nose 
in the face is one, 1 also am unique in my time.” He was 
then required to expound the enigmas of the preceding day. 
He answered: “Your Majesty wished to signify the pro- 
fundity of your wisdom, for as the bowl was full so the royal 
mind was filled with various knowledge and could contain 
no more. I, oA the other hand, showed that as needles could 
find a place therein, so could other lore find room in your 
mind. By fashioning the ball your Majesty’s intention was to 
discover that the clearness of your intellect was not like the 
bowl of butter in which other things could be contained, but 
resembled a ball of steel. The construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel be hard, it is capable of such polish 
as to reflect the face. By your sinking the mirror in water, 
I understood the shortness of life and the vast extent of 
knowledge. By fashioning it into a cup, 1 answered that 
what sank in water might with skill be made to float; thus 
also immense erudition may be acquired by severe applica- 
tion and the shortness of life be prolonged. The filling it 
with earth implied that the end of all things is death, and 
the return to earth. This was capable of no answer, and 1 
was silent.” Alexander praised his sagacity and penetration 
and said : “The profit that I have reaped from India has been 
my meeting with thee.” He took him into his companion- 
‘shlp and intimacy and parted from him only when he left 
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India. The other three treasures also were subjected to a 
similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate the history of Porus after the parti- 
culars regarding Kayd, and state that he fled without fighting 
to distant parts and that his dominions were conferred upon 
another. 


Mani the Painter.'^ 

Hjs presumption led him to claim the authority of a 
prophet and he composed a work which he pretended had 
come down from heaven affirming also that he was the 
Paraclete announced by the Messiah ; Sapur» the son of 
Ardshir Babagan favoured him. It was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and he was condemned to death, 
but he contrived to e8cai:)e by flight. For a time he remained 
in Kashmir and from thence entered India where his doctrines 
received some acceptance. From thence he went to Turkis- 
tan and China and resided chiefly in the eastern parts till his 
wanderings brought him to a mountain where he discovered 
a cave which was untrodden by human foot, and to this he 
brought provisions sufficient for a year. One day, in the 
course of conversation, he said to his followers: “I have 
been summoned to heaven where 1 shall remain for a twelve- 

' This account appears to be taken from Khondemir and 
agrees in the main with D’Herbclot’s sketch from the same his- 
torian. Firdausi makes him a native of China and places his death 
in the reign of Shshpur by whom, he says, Mani was flayed alive 
and his skin stuffed with straw as a warning to his followers. The 
Manichean sect takes its rise from this impostor who, according to 
D'Herbelot, was a Christian priest in the province of Ahwaz and 
had many controversies with the Jews and Magians and maintaineil 
the Indian doctrine of metempsychosis. He named twelve apostles 
to preach his doctrines in India and China, and gave them his book 
called the **Anghelion ‘*Anghelion, e'est a dire I’Evangile. ’ 
One of his principles was abstinence from all flesh, and he forbade 
the taking of animal life. He admitted two principles of good and 
evil and the dual soul, one bad and Created with the body by the 
evil principle, and the other the good created by the good principle. 
He denied free-will and the necessity of baptism. Dabisfan (Shea 
and Troyer). i. 205, Hastings, Encyc/o. viii. 3%. 
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month : be not troubled at my absence nor withdraw trom 
the worship of God and the practice of virtue. At the end 
of the year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and 
wait in expectation.” Previous to his concealment he had 
learnt the art of painting in which he had attained incom- 
parable skill. After he had ascended- the mountain, he 
painted some wonderful figures which are celebrated by the 
name of Artang, or Arzhang,’** and at the time that he had 
said, he came forth with the book in his hand. Those who 
saw it were filled with amazement. He exclaimed ; “This is 
not the work of mortals that ye should wonder ; 1 brought it 
from heaven and it is piainted by the angels.” This he 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and 
deceived the ignorant and credulous. He attempted to 
impose upon Bahram Gor, the son of Hormuzd, the son of 
Ardeshir, but he failed in his purpose, and in this criminal 

venture staked and lost his life. 

* 

[ 201 ] Bahram Gor 

War the son of Yezdejird, the Wicked, of the Sassanian 
dyneisty. Since the lust of the world fills the brain with 
extraordinary fancies in the first flush of his success he was 
seized with the frenzy of adventurous travel, and leaving 
one of the Magi of the line of Bahman, son of Isfandyar, as 
governor in his ^tead, he set out for India in a disguise which 
defied recognition. in those parts there was a raging 
elephant which put the whole country in terror. Although 
the bravest warriors had attempted to kill it, they lost but 
their own lives. Bahram hearing of this event arrived at the 
place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it. The prince 

Hammer Purgstal supposes that the Ariang might have been 
an ensign upon which cabalistic fingers were represented, and 
which the Mongols and Buddhists used to call Mani. (jahih. der- 
Lit. for Aptil, May. |nne. 1840, p. ?.6 quoted by Trover. {Dnhi<itan, 
I. :?05). 
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of fl\at region received him al his Court with much favour.*® 
In his vicinity a powerful enemy had arrived to dispute his 
sovereignty, and he saw no resource but in the payment of 
tribute. Bahram dissuaded him from this course, and opposed 
the invader in person and defeated him. The prince gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but when he discovered his 
illustrious descent, he Ijecame apprehensive and dismissed 
him loaded with presents hack to his own country. It is said 
that Bahram took with him 12,000 musicians ; and many 
other wonderful adventures are related of him. 

Burzuyah. 

Nushirwan sp>ent his days in the assiduous pursuit of 
knowledge, solicitous to discover erudite minds and interest- 
ing literary works. He opportunely fell in with a learned 
Brahman with whom he frequently held familiar discussions. 
Enquiry was made regarding the truth of a universal report 
to the effect that in a certain mountainous part of India certain 
herbs grew which could restore the dead to life. The 
Brahman replied: “The report has a semblance of fact, in- 
asmuch as by the mountain is meant a wise man, by the herbs 
knowledge, and by the dead an ignorant person,*’ and he 
proceeded to expound the various lore of the country and 
the advantages thereof. In this he included the story of 
Kalilah and Damnah, and briefly recounted its merits and 
said, “the rulers of Hindustan keep this manual of state- 
craft studiously concealed and do not show it to every one.” 
The desire to obtain this work rendered the monarch 


See Vol. II. for the connection of Biihram Gor with the royal 
house of Mslwah. The adventures of this monarch were the sub 
ject of a poem by the Persian poet Katibi, and they are amply 
narrated in the .Sh^linimah. Firdausi gives ihe name of the Indian! 
prince as Shangal. Bahram is represented as having Red from 
Kaviauj with his wife after his marriage, being weaiied of his splen- 
did exile. Tlic monarch pursues, but after an interview becomes 
reconciled lo liis departure. 
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impatient. He commanded his ministers saying : '*1 need 
a judicious and discerning person who to a strong bodily 
constitution unites firmness of purpose and various learnings 
besides a knowledge of foreign tongues/’ Burzuyah was 
found to possess these important qualifications and success- 
fully proved his capacity. A large sum of money was 
entrusted to him in order that he might set out in the guise 
of a merchant to that country, and through inquiries of 
experts attain the object of his mission, and return with it and 
other scientific treatises to the court. He came to India, and 
setting up as a trader passed himself off as an unlearned 
person desirous of acquiring knowledge. In this way he 
secured an intimacy with the ministers of the Indian princes, 
and through their instrumentality returned to the imperial 
court with that volume of wise lore, together with other 
valuable objects. The king received him with favour and 
fulfilled his desires.^ 


Muhammad Qasim 

Was cousin to the celebrated fiajjaj. He received his 
commission in the reign of the Caliph Abdu’l Malik, as has 
been already noticed. [P. 202] 

This story is somewhat differently told by Firdausi. 
Burzuyah, he narrates, was one of the distinguished circle of learned 
men at the court of Nushirwan, and one day presented himself 
before that monarch saying that he had lately read in a Sanskrit 
work of a mountain in India where grew a herb bright as a Greek 
sword-blade, which skilfully compounded and sprinkled over a 
corpse would restore it to life, and he asked permission to go in 
search of it. The king despatched him to India ostensibly as a 
merchant, with many presents, steeds, and a letter addressed to 
the king of Kanauj. and with merchandise laden on 300 camels. 
TTie Indian prince offered him every facility in his search for the 
wonderful herb, of which no trace could be found. He was direct- 
ed at last to a hoary sage who informed him that the mountain 
was wisdom, the Herb an eloquent monitor, and the corpse an 
ignorant man and that this herb was fitly represented by the work 
called Kalilah which was in the king’s treasury. Returning elated 
to Kanauj, BurzuyaH petitioned the Prince for the gift of the work, 
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Amir Nasiruddin Sabuktigin 

Was the father of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. After 
Bahram Gor none of the (Persian) kings entered India. 
Sabuktigin invaded it at the head of an army in the year 
A.H. 367 (A.D. 977), and after several engagements returned 
to Ghaznin.^* 


Amir Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi 

Led twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 390 
^.D. 1000), and the last in A.H. 41 tt (A.D. 1027). Fana- 
tical bigots representing India as a country of unbelievers at 
war with Islam incited his unsuspecting nature to the wreck 
of honour and the shedding of blood and the plunder of the 
virtuous. 


Sultan Masaud 

Was son of Mahmud : He crossed into India in A.H. 
426 (A.D. 1034-35). 

3uli AN Ibrahim, son of Sultan Masaud 

Although a considerable territory in Hindustan was 
in the possession of the descendants of Sultan Mahmud, none 
of the undermentioned princes entered India :-—MakhuI-b- 
Sultan Mahmud , Maudud-b-Masaud ; Masaud-b-Maudud ; 
Sulan Ali-b-Masaud-b-Mahmud ; Sultan Abdu’r Rashid-b- 
Mahmud; Farrukhzad-b-Masaud ; but when In course of time 


which in Arabic was called Kalilah. For the correct histo^-; of the 
translations of this Indian volume of wise lore (the Pc.ncatantra), 
see Ency. Islam, n. 694-696, under Kalila-wa-Dimna. 

TTie latest work on the dynasty of Ghazni * Or. Nazim s 
Sultan Mahmud (Cambr. 1931). See also the Co. jrids^e History 
of India (1928), Vol. HI. ch. 2. The dates of Mahmud’s invasions 
of India have beeh critically discussed in Elliot and Dowson s 
History of India as told by its own Historians, ii. Appendix D. 
pp. 434 et seq, * See also Raverty^s trans, of Tabqat-t Nasiri, 
[J. Sarkar.] 

48 
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the crown devolved upon Ibrahim-b-Masaud-b-Sultan 
Mahmud he made pe?ice with the Saljuqis and turning his 
thotights to India he ent^ed it on several occasions. 

Sultan Masaud-b-1brahim 

Also crossed into India at intervals and was successful. 

/ Bahram ShaH'B-Masaud-B'Ibrahim. 

The Hadiqat {u’l Haqaiq) of the (poet) Hakim SanaP 
and the Kalila Damna of (Abu’l Maali) Nasru’llah Mustaufi 
were dedicated to him. This prince also visited India. 

Khusrau Shah-B'Bahram Shah. 

On the d^th of his father, he succeeded to the throne. 
It was about this time that Alau’ddin Husayn Ghori, known 
as Jahansoz or Burner of the World, sacked Ghaznin and 
entered India. Sultan Gluyasu’ddin Sam and Sultan. 
Shihabu ddin, nephews of Alau’ddin Husayn, on whom the 
latter had bestowed Ghaznin and the adjacent provinces, 
contrived to secure the person of Khusrau Shah from India 
and' put him in prison where he ended his days, and thus 
the dynasty of the descendeuits of Mahmud passed away. 
Some authorities, however, assert that Khusrau Shah held 
his court at the capital' of Lahore, and that on his death, he 
was succeeded by his son [203] Khusrau Malik who was 
taken by the Ghoris and placed in confinement,” in which 
he continued till he died. 


** This poet was a native of Ghazni. His Hadiqah is well 
known and is alto^gether of a relinous character, a mystical treatise 
the unity of God and other devotional subjects. 

latter version is correct. Khusrau Shsh died in A.D. 
I wO, after a reign of seven years. Khusrau Malik, his son pro- 
longed his feeble rule for 27 lunar years to A.D. 1186. He was 
tuen prisoner by %ihibu*ddin through a stratagem, and sent with 
his family to Ghirjistiin where, some years after, he was put to 
death. 
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Sultan Muizz’uddin Muhammad Sam. 

He is also called Sultan Shihabu’ddin. After the capture 
of Ghaznin Alau’ddin Husayn Ghori imprisorked Ghiyasu’ddin 
and Shihabu’ddin. 

On his death, his son Sayfu’ddin came to the throne and 
by releasing them attached them to his person. 

On the death of Sayfu’ddin in his camp>aign in I'raq.’' 
he was succeeded by Ghiyasu’ddin. During his reign 
Shihabu’ddin led several expeditions into India, and the (defeat 
and) death of Prithvi Raj and the conquest of Hindustan 
occurring about this time, he left his slave Quthu’ddin (Eibak) 
at Delhi as his representative. On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, 
the throne was occupied by Shihabu’ddin wtio favoured the 
Turkish slaves. Among these was Taju’ddin Yildiz, upon 
whom he bestowed the governments of Mekran and Suran 
which are dependencies of India. 

SuLi AN Qutbu’ddin Aibak 

Was one of the slaves of Sultan Mu’izzu’din, and rose to 
eminence through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan 
entrusted to him the viceroyalty of Delhi. He made many 
successful campaigns in India and performed many acts of 
personal prowess. 

Malik Nasiru’ddin Qabachah 

Was also a slave of Mu'izzu’ddin. On the death of his 
master he made himself master of Uchh, Multan and the 
Sind country. 

JULIAN Shamsu’ddin Iltutmish 

Some account him to have been a slave of Shah&bu’ddin 
and others of Qutbu'ddin Aibak. After the death of the, 

** Against the Turkish tribe of the Euz or Ghuz long settled ii 
Kipchik . 
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latter, his son Aram Shah being defeated, the sovereignty 
devolved upon Iltutmish. 

Sultan Ghiyasu ddin Balban 

Was one of the slaves of Shamsu*ddin and brought from 
Turan to India. For a time he held the title of Ulugh Khan 
and subsequently obtained the sovereign power. 


Sultan Muhammad-b-Sultan Malik Shah Saljuqi.^ 

According to some authorities, towards the close of his life 
having settled his differences with his brothers, he invaded 
India and put many to death. A stone idol weighing ten 
thousand maunds fell into his possession. The Hindus sent 
him a message offering to ransom it at its weight in pearls. 
This offer he refused. 


SULIAN JALALU DDIN MaNKBURNI.^ 

[204] When Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah took 
refuge from the troops of the great Qaan, Changiz Khan, in 
the island of Abaskun, he was accomi>anied by his son 
Jalalu*ddin who, on his father's death, set out for Khurasan 


He was the fifth prince of the elder branch of the Seljuks of 
Persia, omitting the ephemeral reign of Malik Shah, son of 
Barkiarok. He succeeded to power in A.D. 1 105 and ^ied in 
A.H. 511 (A.D. 1118). T^e author of the Tarikhi-Cuzidah, 
Hamdu*lIah-b'Abi Bakr Qazwini, mentions his invasion of India 
and the capture of the idol. His reason for rejecting the offer of 
the Hindus was that as Azar, the father of Abraham, was a maker 
of idols {but tarash), it should never be said of him that he was 
the seller thereof (but farosh). See Ency, IsL iii. 673. He fled 
siays De Guignes. into Ghilan, passed AstarSbad and took refuge 
in **the island of Abaskun’*, where he died miserably abandoned 
by every one. As Suyuti narrates that he fell ill of a pleurisy ahd 
died alone and labandoned, and his corpse was shrouded in his 
bedding. AH. 617 (A.D. 1220), v. Hist, of the Caliphs. Jarrett. 
p. 495. Tlie narrative in the t^ext is borrowed from Mirkhond. 

Ency cl. I dam, i. 1004, under Pjalal-al-Din Mani^barti ; 
a] so I^verty’s trans. of T abaqai-i-NSdri (where the name is spelt 
Moruroomt), pp. 1013-1023, 1042 et $eqq. [J. S.) Abaskun is a 
port on the south-eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. 
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and thence hastened to Ghaznah, and was engaged in several 
important actions against the Qaan*s forces in which he Was 
victorious. The grcc^t Qaan himself marched in person to 
remedy the disaster. Jalalu'ddin unable to cope with nim 
retired towards Hindustan. The great conqueror pux.med him 
to the banks of the Indus and both armies were again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior force he mounted his horse and 
seizing his royal umbrella in his hand plunged into the stream 
and crossing its raging waters landed at a point opposite the 
enemy. He there took off his saddle and flung his clothes in 
the sun, and planting the umbrella in the ground sat down 
under its shade. The Qaan beheld this feat with astonishment 
and was loud in his admiration. For a night and day he re- 
mained ihere and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting 
some clubs, they made a night attack on a party of Indians and 
carried off a considerable booty and in a short time ten 
thousand horsemen were assembled under his command . 
Sultan Shamsu'ddin lltutmish. Emperor of Hindustan, was 
under the gravest apprehension, and could not venture to 
engage him. Jalil'ddin continued for nearly two years in 
India carrying on a desultory warfare, and made himself 
master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Kach and Mekran to the conquest of Traq. 

Some authorities assert that when the number of his 
followers amounted to a thousand, he marched towards E)elhi, 
and sent a messenger to Sultan Shamsu'ddin Altmish desiring 
a post in his service. The latter prudently declined, and after 
|he manner of astute intriguers he poisoned his messenger, 
and sending him a number of valuable presents sped him 
towards Iran.^® 

See this story in the Tarikh’i'Jahan Kushd of Juwaini. Elliot, 
II. and the narrative taken from the Rauzatu’s Safa. Elliot, II. 
Appendix 558. 

Ferishta says he compelled him to retreat towards Sind n J 
Sewistin, and ^Mirkhond that he remained an^ independent power 
in India for three years and seven months. Elliot. II. 561. 
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TurmataP Novi an. 

Was one of the principal generals of Changiz Khan. 
After the incidents in connection with Sultan JalaluMdin, he 
invaded India and took Multan. Na$ir*uddin Qubacha who 
was governor of that province, opened the gates of his treasury 
and won over the soldiery, and by his address and valour 
remedied the disaster. 

Malik Khan Khalaj. 

Was one of the military adventurers of Khwarzam and 
invaded Sind. Nasiru ddin Qabachah advanced to give him 
battle and displayed great heroism in the encounter in which 
the Khalaji lost his life. 


Tahir^ 

Was one of the generals of Changiz Khan, and in the 
reign of Mu’izzu'ddin Bahram Shah (A.D. 1239-42) son of 
Sultan Shamsu^ddin (Iltutmish), he was infatuated with the 
design of invading Hindustan. Malik Qaraqash at that time 
held the government of Lahore on behalf of the Sultan and 
from want of spirit and the disunion among his followers, 
he set out one night for Delhi, and the town was sacked. 

This name appears in the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha as Turtai 
(Elliot. 11. 391), who was despatched by Changiz KhSn in pursuit 
of Sultan Jaialu'ddin. He captured Multan and ravaged the sur- 
rounding country returning through Sind to Ghazni. The word 
Noviana. (or Novian in oriental historians), in the Mogul language 
signifies chief or general, corresponding to the Arab word Elmir 
(Dc Guignes a. HI. p. 69), and will be found as an adjunct to many 
names in the history of the Moguls (Vol. 111. Book XV). Raverty 
spells Novian as Nu-in and Na-yin, and explains it on p. 164. He 
gives this general’s name as Turfnati or Turti and describes the 
attack on Multan in 621 A.H. on pp. 534-540. [J. S.J 

Raverty spells the name as Tcir (p. 1126) and describes the 
siege of *^Lohor** (pp. 1133-1135 and 655). Lahore fell on 22nd 
Dec. 1241. (J. S.] This invasion is noticed by Ferishla without 

naming the invader, as having taken place on the 16th JumSda. 
I. A.H. 639 (A.D. 1241), and according to Briggs, was under ’’a 
famous Turk leader Toormoosherin KhSn” 
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Mankuyah^* 

Was on« of the generals of Hulagu Khan. He advanced 
as far as Uchh In the reign of Sultan Alau’ddin Masaud Shah 
(A.D. 1242-46), who marched to give him battle. On 
arriving at the banks of the Biah, the invader retreated to 
Khurasan. A year previous to the invasion of Mankuyah, 
a part of the army of Changiz Khan entered BengaP and 
hostilities took place with Tughan Khan, who was at that 
time governor on the part of Alau’ddin Masaud Shah (reign 
639-643 A.H.}, but terms of peace were agreed upon. In 
the reign of Sultan Nasiru’ddin Mahmud Shah, the Mughal 
troops again invaded the Panjab and retired. 

Sari Novian 

Invaded Sind with a large army. Sultan Nasiru’ddin 
(A.D. 1246-66), sent Ulugh Khan to oppose him and fol- 
lowed in person, and the invader retreated/^*^ 

I’lMUR Novian 

In the reign of Hulagu Khan marched towards India 
with a large force and a hard-fought engagement took place 
with Qadar Khan, son of Sultan Ghiasu'ddin Balban 
between Labor and Dipalpur in which this nursling of 
fortune diank his last draught. He was brave, stucKous, 
and a friend to learning, and twice despatched gifts of 

Tabaq^t’i’Naairi, trans. p. 1047 spells as Mankadhu or 
Mankadah, on p. 1153 as Mangutah, whom Raverty differentiates 
from Mukatu on p. 1126 n ; siege of Uchh described on pp. 1154- 
1156 and also 667. [J. S.l 

They arrived at Laknnauti in Shawwal, A.H. 642 (March 
1245). by way of Khata and Tibet according to Ferishta. 

" * Raverty’s trans. of Tab. Naairi, p. 711, mentions the invasion 
of Nuyin Salin (not 5an) in 655 A.H. (Dec. 1256 A.D.). Ulugh 
Khan was the earlier title of Ghiyas-u d-din Balban. Sultan of 
Delhi {J. S.) 

The phrase is not inappropriate, as Qadar Khan was sur- 
prised by the routed enemy as he halted by a stream to drink and 
to return thanks for his victory. E. & D. iii. 122. 
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valuable presents to Muslihu’ddin Shaykh Sa*adi at Shiraz, 
with an invitation to his court. Although the poet was 
unable to accept it, he sent him a work written with his 
own hand. In this action Mir Khusrau was taken prisoner 
and has himself briefly alluded to this event in his poem. 
After this no foreign invasion took, place for seven years. 

Abdu’llah Khan 

Was the grandson of Hulagu Khan who advanced upon 
India by way of Kabul, A.H. 691 (A.D. 1292), Sultan 
Jalalu’ddin (Firoz Khilji, A.D. 1288-95), marched to stem 
the disaster and a stubborn engagement was fought at 
Bagram,^^ after which the invader retreated on terms of 
peace. Algu, a grandson of Changiz Khan, with many other 
chiefs entered the service of the Sultan, who gave him his 
daughter, in marriage. In the beginning of the reign of 
•Sultan Alau’ddin, some of the Turan troops crossed the 
Indus, and he despatched (Almas Beg) Ulugh Khan and 
Zafar Khan with a large force to oppose them. The Mughals 
were defeated, some were taken prisoners, but the greater 
number were slain. 


Saldi 

Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded 
Sind. The Sultan (Alau’ddin) appointed Zafar Khan (to 
oppose him), who in a short time obtained a victory and 
taking him prisoner, sent him to the royal court. ^ 


* ■ Barani*s Tdrikh Firoz Shdhi gives Rarrdni ; a river divided 
the, two armies, but there is no mention of the province in which 
the engagement took place. Elliot, iii. 147-148. 

For Algu Barani reads UIghu. The TSrikhi Firoz Shahi says 
that these Mughuls embraced Islam and were allotted residences 
in Ghiyaspur, Kilughari, Indrapat and Taluka, which were called 
Mughalpur after them. 

Mentioned in the Tarikhi Firoz Shahi. Elliot. III. 165. 
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[206] Qatlagh Khwajah.^^ 

In the same year crossed the Indus with a large army 
and advanced by direct marches on Delhi, and as his design 
was otherwise he did not open his hand to plunder. Sultan 
Alau'ddin resolved to give him battle and (Zatar Khan) 
defeated him, pursuing him for sixteen The chiefs 

through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy 
returning surrounded him. Though (21afar Khan) was offered 
the strongest assurances of advancement, he refused their 
terms and died fighting to the last. 

I'ARGHI NovIAN 

At the time when Sultaan Alau’ddin was investing Chitor, 
thinking the opportunity favourable, invaded India with a 
large army. The Sultan after the capture of thai fortress, 
A.H. 703 (A.D. 1303), hastened to opp>ose h: n and Targhi 
possessed himself of the fords of the river Jum. a, within five 
kos of Delhi. The Sultan entrenched himself in the vicinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targh: returned 
unsuccessful to his own country.*® 

A LI Beg and Tartak 

Were descendants of Changiz Khan. At the head of 
thirty thousand horse, skirting the (Sewalik) movintains, he 
penetrated to Amroha, A.H. 704 (A.D. 1304). Sultan 
Alau’ddin sent an .tnny to oppose them. After severe fight- 

Ziau'dciia Barani gives the details of this action which took 
place in A.D. 1299 and mentions the failure of Ulugh Kh.^n and 
other chiefs to support Zafar Khan and the favourable offer of 
Katlagh which was refused. Zafar Khnn*s reputation for valour 
among the Mughals resembled that of Coeur de Lion in Syria If 
their horses shied they would ask if ihey had seen the gho*-; of 
Zafar KhSn. Barani in Elliot, iii- 165-167. also 546 (Khusra»*‘ 

These Mongol invasions are described by Zia Barani 
Amir Khusrau. ^e EiKot, iii. 72 and 169 (Targhi). 72 and ’ 
(All Beg and Tartak), 73 and 196 (Kapak), 74 and 199 (Iqbalmar 

IJ. s.i 

49 
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ing, both of those chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 

Kapak Mughal. 

In the following? year (A.H. 705) reached India with a 
considerable force, but was taken prisoner. The year after, 
thirty thousand Mughals made an incursion through the 
Sewaliks. The Suiltan sent a large army which seized the 
fords and skilfully obstructed them. In the retreat many of 
the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 


Iqbalmand 

In the reign of Alau'ddin invaded the country at the 
head of an army of Mughals, but was killed in action. After 
this no further hostile designs were entertained by them. 

Khwajah Rashid^’^ 

Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author of the 
JdmVut Tawdrit^h-i Rashidi on an embassy to Sult&n 
Qutbu*ddin [Mubarak Khiiji], son of Sultan Alau ddin, and 
a close friendly alliance vv^as entered into between them. 


Lord of ihe Fortunate Conjunction. 

(Timur). 

When the sovereignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultan 
Mahmud the grandson of Sultan Firoz [Tughluq] and the 
office of chief minister upon Mallu Khto, all systematic 
administration and knowledge of affairs ceased to exist and 

Faziu'llah Rashidu’ddin was born in A.H. 645 (A.D. 1247), 
in Hamadan, and as a physician was brought into notice at the 
court of the Mughal Sultans of Persia. The J5mi*u*t TawSrikh was 
finished in A.D. 1310, and is a general history in 4 Vols. contain- 
ing the history of the Turkish and Arab tribes, prophets, kings. 
Khalifs. For Kliudabaiida the Ilkhc'ui, see Islam, iii. 

974 under Olcaiiu (pronounced Olfdita} and for [^J^kshid-ud-din. iii. 
1124. 
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the government fell into discredit. At this period the 
Sublime Standards approached as has already been briefly 
described. Notwithstanding [207] the conquest of so popu' 
lous a kingdom, the booty obtained was not important, and 
the invaders impelled by love of their native land, retired 
from the country. 


Baber. 

His history has been fully detailed in the first volume.^" 

Humayun. 

When the jewd of sovereignty beamed with the radiance 
of a coming possessiem, Huma)ain, after some unsuccessful 
attempts, invaded India (A.D. 1353), as befOTe narrated. 

infinite i^raise to the Almighty that through the justice 
of the emperor and the harmonious order of his administra- 
tion, Hindustan has become a gathering of the virtuous from 
all parts of the universe, «ach of whom in manifold ways 
has attained to the desire of his heart. 

But this long narrative will never end, for there are 
many of those freed from the trammels of the world and of 
others fettered therein, who have visited this coimtry, such as 
Husayn Mansur, Abu Maashar of Balkh, Khwajah Mu’inu' 
ddin Sijizi, Khwajah Qutbu’ddin Ushi, Shaykh Traqi, Shaykh 
Saadi, Mir Husayni, Mir Sayyid All Hamadini and others. 


The AkbarnSmah, of vrhich the Atn-i-A^bari is the third 
volume. Accounts of Humiyun will also be found in the 1st 
volume. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SAINTS OF INDIA. 


(Awliya-i-Hind). 

inasmuch as the writer is a suppliant before the servants 
of God and the love of them is innate in his heart, he con- 
cludes this work with a notice of such among them as have 
been either born or have their last resting places in this 
country. He trusts that this course will be pleasing to many 
minds and a source to them of eternal bliss. For himself he 
will inhale fragrance from the garden of truth and receive th6 
meed of his abundant toil. 

Awliya is the (Arabic) plural of wait which is inter- 
preted as signifying ‘nearness*, by which is intended spiritual 
proximity. Some authorities ascribe to wilayat with a j^asra 
of the Woo, the meaning of diversity appearance, and to 
walayat with a fatha, that of authority. Others assert that 
the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the state of the 
beloved to the second. Tbe possessor of the former quality 
is called uio/i, that of the latter, wait. Another opinion is 
duit the word (walayat) with the fatha, betokens the proximity 
(to God) of the prophets, and with a l^asra (wilayat), of the 
saints.' In ancient works many significations have been given, 


' Gimpare with this, Jimi's introduction to his Nafahatu’l Uns 
min Hadnarati’l Quds (Halitus familiaritatis e virs sanctitate 
eminendbus prodeuntes), p. 3, Lees' edit, where the derivation and 
meanings of toali are discussed and illustrated. * Do you desire 
to be a said the celebrated devotee Ibrahim Adham, to a 

certain man. “then seek not the things of this world or the next, 
but resign thyself wholly to God and turn to Him ' That is. that 
the selfish desire for the delights of paradise is an obstruction to 
perfect communion with God in a similar sense with worldly 
pleasures though, of course, differing in degree. Uarrett.J 

According to Jurjani, a wait is one who knows God : he is 
delivered from the yoke of the passions ; he has influence with 
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the outcome of which is that it means one who has attained 
to the knowledge of the Supreme Being; a lofty soul will 
indeed love God alone. To me the wonder is, what connec- 
tion can exist between a dust-mote of creation and the self- 
existing sun, and what bond lies between the (mite and 
infinity? A wali, in my opinion, is one who acquires four 
great virtues and avoids eight reprehensible actions. He 
should always wage a victorious war by circumspect conduct 
against the myriad disorders of the spirit, and never for an 
instant relax his attention from its deceits. This lofty station 
is attainable by the grace of God and the guidance of fortune, 
and is sometimes to be reached through the spiritual powers 
of a mediator, and sometimes without it. The latter state 
they call Uwaysi with reference to the example of Uwavs 
Qarani;^ and some say 


The former, who possess the power of revealing things 
not manifest to the senses, are classed under twelve orders, 
of which two are regarded as unorthodox: — 

[208] (1). Muhasibi. (2). Qass^. (3). Tayfuri. (4). 
junaydi. (5). Nuri. (6). Sahli. (7). Hakimi. (8). Kharrazi. 
(9). Khafifi. (10). Sayyari. (II). Hululi. (12). Hallaji. 


God, he can bind and loosen, he also has the gift of miracles 
(Karamat), Ency. iv. 1 109 under Wali, where the correct 

etirmology is discussed (J. S.) 

This personage is referred to in the 37th iVlakamah of al 
Harisi ; **and the crowd thronged round Abu Zayd praising him 
and kissing his hand and seeking a blessing by the touch of his 
tattered garment till I thought that he must be Uways al Qaran or 
Dubays al Asadi/' He was the son of Aamir and one of the 
Tibii'n (or those next in time to the companions of Muhammad) 
celebrated among the devotees of Kufah and was killed fighting at 
the battle of Stfhn under Ali, in A. H. 87. Hariri, p. 506, for the 
prophetic announcements of his birth and sanctity, the visit of 
Omar and AH to him, and their discovery of the * 'white wonder** 
of his hand in the Mosaic sense. 
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I. The source of grace to the FIRST-NAMED was Abu 
Abdu'llah Harith^ b-^Asad Muhasibi, a native of Basrah. He 
mastered all secular and speculative science and was 
thoroughly acquainted with the inequalities of the spiritual 
road. He was the teacher of his time [ustad-i-^waqt] and 
the author of many works. He died at Baghdad in A.H. 243 
(A.D. 857). As he ever judiciously wielded the moral con- 
trolling authority of his age, he received this name of 
Muhasib. 

The SECOND follow Hamdun, the son of Ahmad'-b^ 
Ammar, Qassar or the Fuller, his patronymic being Abu 
Salih. He studied un<;^er Thauri^ and acquired many spiritpal 
benefits from Saim-b-Husayn Barusi, Abu Turab Nakshalx 
and Ali Nasrabadi, and was a disciple of Abu Hafs. He 
attained a high degree of perfection though the world gave 
loose to the tongue of slander against him. He died at 
Nishapur in A.H, 271 (A.D. 884). 

* The THIRD revere Tayfur-b-Fsa Bistami whose patrony- 
mic is Bayazid. One of his great ancestors was a Magian 
called Sharoshan. His earliest education was received from 
the elders of Bistam under whom he studied science auid 

^ He is said by Jami never to have used any support for his 
back, night or day, for 40 years, but always to have sat resting his 
knees on the ground declaring it to be the proper attitude for a 
servant in front of his Lx>rd the King, meaning the Almighty. 

* Sufyan Thauri is noticed in Jami, p. 716 ; and in the same 
volume will be found the names of sill the saints and doctors 
mentioned in the fcUowing pages, internal evidence conclusively 
proves that Abul FazI utilized Jami*s work in this compilation, one 
sentence being taken almost verbatim in the account of the 
fourteenth name in the second list, and as usual without acknow- 
ledgment. I do not think it necessary to disturb the dust of these 
uninviting biographies which are often as brief and colourless as 
those in the text, a bald record of names and date§ with laudatory 
epithets of erudition or sanctity, and concluding occasionally with 
a few devotional maxims. Many of these are excellent precepts 
of conduct and are proohi of a true interior spirit of piety, but this 
is not the place to record them. For the rest, the Engjish reader 
can be neither edified nor instructed by a hagiography of fossil 
names, most of them as profoundly forgotten as if they had never 
survived. The few that require any special mention shall receive it. 
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reached the rank of a mujtahid.^ Next, having mastered the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, he attained to the highest 
grade of intelfectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahmad 
Khazrawaih, Abu Hafs, and Yahya-b>Maaz, and was con- 
temporary with Shaqiq of Balkh. He died in A.H. 261 
(A.D. 874-75), or according to another account, A.H, 234 
(A.D. 848). 

The FOURTH are adherents of Junayd Baghdadi whose 
patronymic is Abu’l Qasim and who is styled Qatvariri, 
the flask maker, and Z.ajiaj, the glass manufacturer, and 
Khazzaz, the rawrsilk merchant. His father sold glass and 
he himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Naha- 
wand, but he' was bom and bred in Baghdad. He studied, 
for a time, under Sariy Sakatiy, Harith al Muhasibi and 
Muhammad Qassab, and his connection is authoritatively 
traced with KharrSz (the Cobbler], Ruyam, Nuri, Shibli and 
many others among the chosen servants of God. Shaykh 
Abu Jaafar-b-Haddad says that if wisdom could be incarnate, 
it would assume the’ form of Junayd. He died in A.H. 297- 
98 or 99 (A.D. 909-10-11). 

The FIFTH are called after Abishkhwur Nuri Serabdil. 
His name was Ahmad-b-Muhammad or according to some, 
Muhammad-b-Muhammad. He was commonly known aa 
Ibn-i-Baghawi. His father was from Khurasan, hut his own 
birth and origin are of Baghdad, apd he is among those dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and virtue. He was in friendly 
intercourse with Sariy Sakatiy,' Muhammad QeMsab, and 
Ahmad Abu*l Hawaii, and contemporary with Zu’n Nun^ 

’ This term denotes a doctor who exerts all his capacity for the 
purpose of forming a right opinion upon a legal question, and the 
title assumes that he was successful. (Full discussion in Ency. 
falam, ii. 448 (under Iditihad.) 

* 1 am not sure of the orthography. Sakatiy signifies a dealer 
in small wares, a pedlar. 

■ Abu'l Fayz ThubSn-b-lbrShim. The reputation for sanctity 
and miracles of this mystic extends throughout the Moslem world 
and his name constantly occurs in its literature. He died in A. H. 
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of Egypt. He is considered equal in authority with Junayd. 
but somewhat more impulsive. He died in A.H, 293 
(A.D. 907-8) or 286 (A.D. 899). 

[209] The SIXTH originate from Sahl-b-Abdu’Ilah 
Tustajri, who was a disciple of Zu*n Nun of Egypt, and one 
of the most eminent of those who attained to this sublime 
vocation. He was among. the associates of Junayd and died 
in the month of Muharram. A.H. 283 (A.D, 896), at the 
age of eighty-six. 

The seventh revert to Abu Abdu’llah Muhammad-b- 
Ali Hakim-i-Tiimidi. He was in intercourse with Abu 
Turab Nakshabi, Ahmad Khazrawaih and Ibn-i-Jala, and 
was pre-eminent in all secular and speculative knowledge. 
He is reported to have been a voluminous author and to have 
had the gift of miracles. 

The EIGHIH look to Abu Said Kharraz, or the Cobbler. 
His name was Ahmad-b-Isa and he was a native of Baghdad. 
Through his inclination towards the Sufis he went to Egypt 
and resided in devout attendance by the temple of Mecca. 
His profession was that of a shoemaker and he was the 
disciple of Muhammad-b-Mansur Tusi. He associated with 
Zu*n Nun of Egypt, Sariy Sakatiy, Abu Ubayd Basri, and 
Bishr A1 Haj, and derived much spiritual instruction from 
them. He is the author of four hundred works. Those un- 
instructed in his doctrine believed him to be an infidel. He 
died in A.H. 286 (A.D. 899). Khwajah Abdu’llah Ansari 
says that he ktiew none of the great doctors more profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of the Divine Unity. 


245 (A. D. 860). and a flock of birds ot a kind never before 
observed, fluttered over his bier when carried to the grave. On 
the day following his burial was found written on his tomb-stone 
in characters dissimilar to those used amoM men : ‘*Zu*n Nun, the 
friend of God. and slain by this love of God.** As often as this 
was erased, it was found ever freshly engraved. Ency. Islam, i. 
%3, under Dhu*l Nun, 
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The NINTH invoke Abu Abdu’llah Muhammad-b-Khafif . 
His father was from Shiru and he himself was the disciple 
of Shaykh Abu Talib. He was master of secular and spiritual 
science and had seen Khazraj al Baghdadi and Ruyam, and 
was a contemporary of (Abu Bakr) Kattani, Yusuf-b-Husayn 
Razi, Abu Husayn Maliki, Abu Husayn al Muzayyan. Abu 
Husayn Darraj and many others of note. He wrote many 
works and died in the year A.H. 331 (A.D. 942-43). 

The TENTH trace back to Abu*l Abbas Sayyari. His 
name was Qasim and he was the son of the daughter of 
Ahmad-b-Sayyar. He was a native of Marv and the disciple 
of Abu Bakr Wasiti. He pursued the ordinary curriculum 
of worldly studies as well as speculative science, and attained 
to an eminence in the practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A.H. 342 (A.D. 953). 

The ELEVENTH. The founder of this order was HalmSn 
of Damascus. 

The TWELFTH. This order had its origin in a Persian 
who was one of the disciples of Husayn-b-Mansur Hallaj of 
Baghdad,^ not the celebrated Husayn-b-Mansur (of Bayz&h 

These last two have been the subject of much reviling. 

In Hindustan fourteen orders are recounted which are 
styled the fourteen families and of these twelve only are 
described, omitting mention of those of Tayfur and Junayd : 

(I). Habibi. (2). Tayfuri. (3). Karkhi. (4). Saqatiy. 
(5). Junaydi. [P. 210] (6). Kazruni. (7). Tusi. (8). Firdausi. 
(9). Suhrawardi. (10). Zaydi. (11). Ty^zi. (12). Adhami. 
(13). Hubayri. (14). Chishti. 


• He was crucified alive for three days from early morning till 
midday by order of the Caliph Al Muqtadir in A.H. 309 (A.D. ^922). 
He was accused of blasphemy for his words **Ana’l Haqq*'. *1 
the Truth/’ by which he was supposed to claim divinitj^ The 

best accounts of Hallsj are in Ency, Islam (ii. 239) and Hastings 
.Ency. vi. 400-482. | [J. S.) 

50 
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They assert that Ali, the Prince of the Faithful, had 
four vicegerents, viz., Hasan, Husayn, Kamil, and Hasan 
Basri. The source of these orders they believe to be Hasan 
BaSri who had two representatives, Habib-i-Ajami, from 
whom the first nine obtain their spiritual fervour, and the 
other Abdu*l Wahid-b-Zayd, from whom the last five are 
filled with consolation. The mother of Hasan Basri was 
one of the slave girls of Ummu Salimah,® and he received 
his name from Omar^b-Kattab. He early became an orphan. 
From the dawn of intelligence his mind was illumined and 
through this brilliant destiny he chose the path of solitude 
and emaciated himself by austerities while he became filled 
with the good things of the spirit. He preached a discourse 
every week and gathered an assembly around hirp. When 
Rabi*ah was not present, he would not proceed. The people 
said to him, “Why dost thou desist because some old woman 
docs not come.“ He answered, “l‘he food prepared for 
elephants is of no prc^t to ants.“ 

The FIRST order trace their connection with Habib-i- 
Ajami. He was a man of substance and hypocritical in his life. 
His eyes were opened somewhat by Suhrawardi*® and he was 
directed to the true faith by Hasan Basri. Many disciples 
were instructed by him in the way of salvation. Once when 
he was escaping from the pursuivants of Hajjaj, he arrived 
at the cell of Habib. The officers asked him where Hasan 


" Hind, the daughter of Abu Umayyah. 2uid the latest survivor 
of the wives of Muhammad. She died in A. H. 59 (A. D. 678). 
An Nawawi in his Tahzibul Asma (correctio nominum) says, that 
the mother of Hasan of Basrah was the favourite slave or Freed 
woman of Ummu-Salimah, and Hasan was born to her two years 
before the close of the Caliphate of Omar (A. H. 21). When the 
mother was occasionally obliged to leave her infant, Ummu 
Salimah would nurse it from her own bosom, and it was through 
thc^ blessing of this privilege that he afterwards attained to his 
eminence of wisdom and sanctity. He died in A. H MO 
(A. D. 72^. 

'* Suhrawardi (Umar) in Ency. Islam, iv. 506. 
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He replied within the cell. They searched, but could 
Opt find him and reprimanded Habib and 82 ud, “Whatever 
Hajjaj may do to you, will be deserved.” He answered, “I 
have spoken only the truth. If you have not seen him what 
fault is it of mine>“ They again entered and made a strict 
search and returned in anger and departed reviling him; 
Hasan thereupon came forth and said, “O Habib, thou hast, 
indeed, truly done thy duty by thy master.” He answered, 
”0 master, thou hast been saved by the telling of the truth. 
Had I spoken falsely we should both have been killed.” One 
night a needle fell from his hand in a dark room. A mira- 
culous light shone. He covered his eyes with his hands and 
said, “Nay, nay, I wish not to search for a needle save by 
the light of a lamp.” 

The THIRD order derive from Maruf Karkhi. They say 
that his father was a Christian and changed his faith under 
Imam Riza and was honoured with the office of his door- 
keeper. He associated with Daud Tai and practised morti- 
fication and through his rectitude of intention and perfected 
acts he rose to be a spiritual guide. Sauriy Saqatiy and many 
others profited by his instruction. He died in A.H. 200 
(A.D. 813). It was about this time that Magians, Christians, 
and Jews thronged to him and each wished to practise his 
own faith under his direction, but it could not be carried out. 
Nevertheless he held a place in the pleasant retreat of 
universal tolerance. [P. 211] 

The FOURTH follow Sariy Saqatiy whose patronymic is 
Abu*l Hesan. He is one of the great masters of the practical 
religious life and was the director of Juaayd and many other 
•wrvants of God. He wa» one of the associates of Harith 
MlfAssi hi and Bishr al Hafi, and was the disciple of Maruf 
Karkhi, Adequate praise of him is beyond the apacity of 
my ignorance. In the year A.H. 253 (A.D. 861 , he gathered 
up his garment from this dust-heap of a world. 
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The SIXTH acknowledge Abu Ishaq-b-Shahryar as their 
head. His father abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and 
embraced the creed of Islam. He was instructed by Shaykh 
Abu Ali Firozabadi and was the contemporary of many 
doctors of the faith, and had mastered all secular and specu- 
lative science. He was released from the turmoils of earth 
in A. H. 426 (A. D. 1034-35). 

The SEVENTH was founded by Alau’ddin Tusi, who 
was united in the bonds of a spiritual' paternity with Shaykh 
Najmu’ddin Kubra. 

The EIGHTH invoke Shaykh Najmu’ddin Kubra. His 
patronymic was Abu janab, his name Ahmad Khiwaki, and 
his title Kubra, or the Greater.*' He was spiritually directed 
by Shaykh Ismail Kasri, Ammar Yasir and Rozbihan, and he 
had great repute fcsr his insight into matters of the exterior 
and inner life. Shaykh Majdu’ddin Baghdadi, Shaykh 
Saadu'ddin Hammawiyah, Shaykh Raziu'ddin Ali Lala, 
Baba Kamal Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu’ddin Bakharzi and many 
other religious obtained their eternal salvation through his 
efficacious prayers. He died by the sword in A. H. 618 
(A. D. 1221). 

The NINTH is favoured through Shaykh Ziau'ddin Abu’n 
Najib ‘Abdu’l Qahir Suhrawardi. He was versed in the 
knowledge of the world and the spirit, and traced his descent 
from .A.bu Bakr as Siddiq by twelve intermediary links. His 
doctrinal precepts he derived in direct transmission from 
Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzali; and he was the author of many 
works, among them the Adahu'l Muridin (Institutiones 
Discipulorum). He passed to his heavenly abode in A. H. 
563 (A. D. 1167-68). 

The TENTH follow Shaykh Abdu’l Wihid-b-Zayd. 

Because in all controversies, says Jimi, in which he was 
engaged in his youth, he was ever triumphant, and so receiv^ the 
impeTlation. He was killed by the Tartars on their invadon of 
Kmwirzam after the flight of Muhammad Khwirzam Shah. 
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The ELEVENTH acknowledge; Fuzayl-b-l’yaz. His patro- 
nymic is Abu Ali and he was a native of Kufah, but 
according to others of Bokhara, and other places are also 
named. He passed his days as a wandering dervish between 
Marv and Baward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, received interior illumination and his virtuous 
conduct assured his salvation. He passed from the world in 
A.H. 187 (A.D. 802-3). 

The TWELFTH take Ibrahim Adham of Balkh as their 
guide. His patroiiymic was Abu Ishaq. His ancestors were 
of princely race and the star of his happy destiny shone forth 
from his early youth, for he withdrew himself altogether 
from the world. He associated with Abu Sufyan Thauri, 
Fuzayl-b-l'y^. Abu Yusuf Ghasuli and was in intimacy with 
Ali-b-Bakkar, Huzayfah Marashi and Silm-al-Khawwas. He 
died in Syria in the year A. H. 161 or 162 (A. D. 777-78-79). 

The THIRTEENTH trace back to Hubayrah of Basrah . 

The FOURTEENTH are ccmnected with Abni Ishaq Shami 
who was the disciple of Shaykh U’luw Dinawari. When the 
Shaykh arrived at [2 12) the village of Chisht, Khwajah Abu 
Ahmad Abdal, who was the foremost among the Shaykhs of 
Chisht received instruction from him, and after him his son 
Muhammad illumined the lamp of sanctity. Following him, 
his nephew Khwajah Samaani c 2 urried on the doctrine, v/hose 
son Khwajah Maudud Chishti succeeded to the leadership. 
His son Khwajah Ahmad also reached the same eminence. 

There is, however, no exclusive claim in regard to either 
of these two lists. Any chosen soul who, in the mortification 
of the deceitful spirit and in the worship of God, introduced 
some new motive of conduct, and whose spiritual sons in 
succession continued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, 
was acknowledged as the founder of a new line, for besides 
these twelve and fourteen orders, many another catena of 
religious schools has a worldwide reoute, such as the 
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Qadiri*^ 

which follows Shaykh Muh}ri*c)din Abdu’l Qadir Jili. He 
was a Say y id descended from Husayn. Jil is the name of a 
village near Baghdad. Some authorities''^ state that he was 
from Jilan. He was supreme in his time for his secular and 
spiritual knowledge. He received his dervish's habit from 
the hands of Abu Said al-Mubarak (b. Ali al-Makhzumi), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash-Shibli through four 
intermediaries. His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are 
world-famed. He was born into the world in A. H. 471 
(A.D. 1078), and bade farewell to it in A.H. 561 (A.D. 1 165). 

Yasawi. 

These are disciples of Khwajah Ahmad Yasawi. In 
his youth he was under the supervision of Bab Arslan, who 
was an eminent spiritual guide among the Turks. On his 
, death he profited by the instruction of Khwajah Yusuf 
Hamadani. The Turks call him Ata Yasawi; Ata in Turkish 
signifying a father, and their saints are thus designated. He 
returned to Turkistan at the command of the Khwajah and 
ended his days in the spiritual instruction of the people. 
Many miracles are reported of him. Four spiritual delegates 
are celebrated as religious guides: Mansur Ata, Said Ata, 
Sulayman Ata^and Hakim Ata. Yasi is a town in Turkistan, 
the birthplace and town of this Shaykh. 

The references to the saints that follow are given here in 
one place: Ency. Islam, ii. 608'6I1 (Qadiri), iii. 841 .Naqshbandi), 
Suppl. 183 (Baba Ratan), i. 662 (Muin Chishti), iv. 290 (Farid-ud- 
din Shakar-ganj), lii. 932 (Ni^muddin Auliya), ii. 152 (Shah Madar 
under Ghazi Miyan), ii. 861-865 (Khizr under al-Khadir), iii. 687 
(Md. Chaus Gwaliyari.) 

For the saints and martyrs of Islam in India, Hastings, Encyclo. 
Religion, xi. 63-73 (T. W. Arnold.) 

Among theni Jami from whom this notice is taken. In his 
infancy he refused hhr mother's milk at the appearance of the new 
moon, on the fast of the Ramazan : a cow that he was tending in 
his youth addressed him in Arabic and inspired him with his voca- 
tion : he fasted for 40 days. These are some of the miracles 
reported by Jami. 
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Naqshbandi.^^ 

This school owe their eternal salvation to Khwajah. Baha 
u'ddin Naqshband. His name was Muhammad-b-Muham- 
mad al-Bokhari. He was a disciple of Khwajah Muhammad 
Baba Sammasi and received his religious instruction in regard 
to exterior conduct from (Sayyid) Amir Kulal, his delegate. 
Khwajah Sammasi used often to say to Khwajah Ali Rami- 
thani, [universally known as (Hazrat) Azizan] as they passed 
in the vicinity of Qasr-i-Hinduan, “From this soil there comes 
the fragrance of a man that will soon make the Qasr-i- 
Hinduan (Castle of Hinduan), be called the Qasr-i-Aarifan 
(Castle of the Pious) till one day coming from the house of 
(Sayyid) Amir Kulal and passing the castle, he exclaimed, 
“The fragrance has increased — that man verily has been 
born.” On inquiry it was found that three days had elapsed 
since the birth of the Khwajah. His father carried him to the 
Baba, who said that he would adopt him as his spiritual son, 
and turning to his friends said ; “This is the one whose 
fragrance I smelt, and who will be the spiritual guide of the 
world.” To Amir Kulal he said ; “Withhold no care or kind- 
ness in the bringing up [213] of our son Bahau’ddin.” His 
orders were carried out. After a time when his fame grew, 
Baba Sammasi said to him : “Your zeal has a loftier flight. 
You have my permission to go and beg of other souls.” 
Thereupon he went to Quthain Shaykh and attended his 
instruction, and profited by the guidance of Khalil Ata and 
realised his purpose through the spiritual aid of Khwajah 
Abd u*l Khaliq Ghujduwani. The source of his interior 
illumination was (the prophet) Khizr ; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khvvijah Yusuf Hamadani. Khwajah 
Yusuf had four viceocrents. Khwajah Ahdu'llal) Barqi, 


Thin account been 1 ikon from ! »mi s notices of Khwajah 
Muhammad Baba Jfarninasi and I’anJuVldin N'l^isfibaiuli to which 
I refer the reader for llu)s< of the ud.er (loctoi*,"^ iiciidn nan't'd. 
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Khwajah Hasan Andaki,** Khwajah Ahmad Yasawi, and 
KhwajaK Abdui Khaliq Ghnjduwanl. Khwajah Yusuf had 
received instructions from Shaykh Abu Ali Farmidi, and he 
from Shaykh Abu’l QSsim Gurgani. The latter was the 
disciple of the following two personages, Junayd and Shaykh 
Abu*l Hasan Kharaqani, and these of Bayazid Bistami, and 
Bayazid of the Imam Jaafaur as-Sadiq.*^^ The Imam was him- 
self nourished from two sources; on the one side from his 
father Muhammad Baqir, and he, from his father Imam 
21aynu’l Aabidin, and he from his grand-parent the Imam 
Husayn, and on the other from his mother’s father Qasim-b- 
Muhammad-b-Abu Bakr, and Qasim from Salman al-Farsi 
(the companion) and Salman*^ from Abu Bakr. 

It is said that Khwajah Bahau’ddin had neither a slave 
nor a handmaid, and when asked the reason of this, he 
replied that (“the maintenance of) bondage was incompatible 
with the profession of a religious teacher.*’ They inquired 

GhujduwSn is a small town in Bokhara. Ysqul. 

Andaq is ten parasangs from Bokhara. Farmid is one of the 
towns of Tus. Kharaqan is one of the Bistam villages oh the road 
to AstarSbad where, in Yakut’s time, was still to be seen the tomb 
of Abu’l Hasan who died on the 10th of Muharram, A.H. 425 
(A.O. 1033), at the age of 73. 

The Imim Abu Abdu’llah jaafar as-Sadiq (the Veracious), 
fourth in descent from Ali-b-Abi Talib, born A.H. 80 (A.D. 699); 
died and buried at Medina A.H. 148 (A.D. 765). The same tomb 
contains the bodies of his father Muhd. al-Baqir, his grand father 
Ali Zaynu’l Aabidin, and his grand-father’s uncle al-Hasan, son of 
Ali. *‘How rich a tomb,” says Ibn Khallikan. ”in generosity and 
nobility.” See Ency. Islam, i. 993 under Djafar bin Md. 

He was a freedman of Muhammad ; his name Abu Abdu’llah 
Salman al-Khayr, or the Good, a native of Tayy, one of the villages 
of Ispahan ; others say from Rima Hurmuz. flis father was head- 
man of the village and a Magian. The youth fled from his home 
and fell in with some monks, in whose company he remained till 
their death. The last of them directed him to go to Hijaz and fore- 
told the coming of a prophet. He travelled thither with some Arabs 
who sold him to a Jew of Quraydha at Wadi’l Qura, who took him 
to Medina. There he met Muhammad and recognized his pro- 
phetic mission, from his signet ring, and from an alms twice offered 
to him which were the thre^ signs announced to him by the last 
of the monks. He is said to Rave been one of the most learned, 
pious and liberal of the companions. 
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of him : ‘ ‘To what stage does your spiritual ancestry go 
back?” He replied, “No one reaches any stage by virtue of 
a spiritual ancestry.” On the night of Monday, 3rd Rabii’ 
I, A.H. 791, (4th March, A.D. 1389) he disburdened him- 
self of his elemental body. 

The case of these orders is similar to that of the four 
schools of theology. Any one reaching the rank of Mujtahid 
may become a doctrinal authority, and there is no difficulty 
in the recognition of this as fourfold. 

But it is better that I should desist from further details 
and seek the divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. 
In the following enumeration, under the title of “Saints”, I 
have recorded the names of forty-eight only among thousands, 
and make this a means towards the attainment of eternal bliss. 


Shaykh Baba Ratn 

Was the son ot Nasrat-Tabrindi ; his patfonymic was 
Abu’l Riza. In the time of ignorance he was born at 
Tabrindah and went to Hijaz and saw the Prophet, and after 
many wanderings returned to India. Many accepted the 
accounts he related, while others rejected them as the garru- 
lity of senile age. He died at Tabarindah, in A.H. 700 
(A.D. 1300-1), and was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i Hajr 
Asqalani, Majdu’ddin Firozabadi, Shaykh Ala u’ ddaulah as 
Simnani, Khwajah Muhammad Parsa and many pious indi- 
viduals acknowledged and commended him. 


Khwajah Muinu‘ddin Hasan Ghishti 

Was the son of Ghiyasu’ddin Hasiu\ and a Sayyid in 
descent from both Hasan and Hi^savn, r.nd v/ i-* horn m 
A.H. S37 (A.D. I 142), in the village of Sijz. of the 
of Sijistan. 
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12141 At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Ibrahim 
Qahandazi, a \man absorbed in divine things, regarded him 
with an eye of favour and set aflame the gathered harvest 
of wordlincss with the fire of divine ardour, and guided him 
in his quest. In Harun. a village of Nishapur, he 
attended Khwajah Gthmait Chishti, and practised a mortified 
life and received the habit of Khalifah or vicegerent. Subse- 
quently he reached a higher degree of perfection and was 
spiritually benefited by Shaykh Abdu’l Qadir Jili and other 
holy men. In ihe year that Mu’izzu'dc* i Sam took Delhi 
(A.H. 589, A.D. 1193), he arrived at that city, and with a 
view to a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there 
inspired the same zeal among numerous disciples by his own 
efficacious will. He shared the reward of a heavenly king- 
dom on Saturday, the 6th of Rajab, A.H. 633 (1 8th March 
1236). His resting place is at the foot of the hilly range of 
that district and is visited to this day by high and low. 

Shaykh Ali Ghaznavi Hajubari. 

His patronymic ’’•/as Abu’l Hasan. His father was 
Othm<iri-L-Al,i P\li |uilabi. He lived .secluded from ordinary 
worldly roncerns and obtained a high degree of knowledge. 
An af coui’* of him is given in the Kashfal Mahjub li Arbabi*l 
Quluh ('^ielectio eorum qui relata sunt in favorem cordatorum).**^ 
In this work he says, followed in this path Shaykh Abu’l 
Fazl-b-Hasan al Khatli.’* His resting place is in Labor. 

Shaykh Husayn Zanjani. 

A man of extensive erudition. Khwajah Mu’in’uddin 
attende i liis instructions at Labor where his tomb is, and 
V hicii IS visited by ^nfeny to the gain of their eternal welfare. 

A work on 5ufiism b\ Shaykh Abu I Hasan Ali b. Othman 
* .!ui7iia kbatli is the relative adjective of Khatlan. a province 
.. I i Sarnarq.ind, 
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Shaykh Bahau’ddin Zakariya*'^ 

Was the son of Wajihu’ddin Muhammad-b'Kamalu’ddin 
Shah Qurayshi, and was born at Kot Ivaror, near Multan, 
in A.H. 565 (A,D. 1169-70). His father died when he was 
d child; he grew in wisdom and studied in Turan and Iran 
He received his doctrine from Shaykh ShihabuViciin Suhra 
ivardi at Baghdad and reached the degree of vicegerent. He 
a^as on terms of great friendship with Shaykh Farid (u’ddin) 
3hakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerables time. 
3haylch (Fakhru’ddin) Traqi and Mir Husayni were his 
lisciples. On the 7th of Safar, A.H. 665 (7tli November 
1266), an aged person of serene aspect sent in to him a sealed 
letter by the hand of his son Sadru’ddin. He re.ad it and 
gave up the ghost, and a loud voice was heard from the four 
comers of the town : ‘‘Friend is united to Friend.” His rest- 
ing place is in Multan. 

Qutbu’ddin Bakhiyar Kaki 

Was the son of Kamalu'ddin Musa and came from Ush 
of Farghanah. He lost his father when very young and 
privileged by the vision of (the Prophet) Khizr was keenly 
desirous of meeting with a spiritual guide till the arrival in 
Ush of Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin. At the age of eighteen he 
received his doctrine and became a vicegerent. He profited 
by the instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places 
In the desire of fP. 215] meeting with a holy director he 
came to India and for a time attended Shaykh Bahau’ddin 
Zakariya.* He arrived in Delhi in the reign of Shamtu *ddin 
lltutmish., The Khwajah (Mu’inu'ddin) went there on a 

Ferishta who has a long monograph on him. says that he 
left seven n^illion tankahs to his son Sadru*ddin. besides other furni- 
ture and goods whicli the latter gave away on the very first day 
of possession. Being asked why he so disposed of wealth amassed 
by his father and given in due measure to the poor, he replied that 
his father had sufficiently conquered himself to have no fear of an 
improper use of it, whereas he himself, not so ^.dvanced in sanctity, 
dreaded the temotation. 
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visit to him and after a little, left him and returned. He W 2 i 8 
of great service to the people in general. He died on the 
14th of Rabii’ I, A.H. 633 (Saturday. 27th November, A.D. 
1235). His tomb is in Delhi where it is visited by all classes. 

Shaykh Faridu’ddin Ganj 1 Shakkar 

Was the son of Jamalu’ddin Sulayman, a descendant of 
Farrukh Shah Kabuli. His birthplace was the village of 
Khotwal, near Multan. In his early youth he followed the 
common course of studies. At Multan he met Khwajah 
Qutbu'ddin, went with him to Delhi and was instructed in his 
doctrine. Some authorities state that he did not accompany 
him to Delhi, but took his leave on the way and hastened 
to Qandahar and Sistan, where he set himself to the gamer- 
ing of knowledge. He then came to Delhi and put himself 
under disciplinary rule. He had many warrings with the 
'spirit in which he eventually triumphed. When Khwajah 
Qutbu’ddin was on the point of death, there were present Qazi 
Hamidu'ddin Nagori, .Shaykh Badru’ddin Ghaznavi and 
many other holy men. Ihey agreed that the habit and other 
personal belongings of the dying man should be committed 
to Shaykh Faildu’ddin. The Shaykh who was thert at the 
town of Jhansi, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trust, returned. He was the source of 
blessings to many people. He bade farewell to this fleeting 
world on the 3th of Muharram, A.H. 668 (Monday, 5th 
September, 1269), at (Pak) Pattan in the Panjab, which atj 
that time was called Ajodhan.'^" 

Ferishta gives various accounts of the derivation of his 
epithet Canj i Shakkor, (the treasure-house of swfcets). Once on 
going to see his spiritual director, being weak from fasting, his foot 
slipped and he fell in- the mud, it being the rainy season. Some 
of the mud entered his mouth and was changed Into sugar. His 
director, on his arrival, had preter-natural intuition of the event, 
and told him that the Almighty had, probably, desired him to be 
a store-house of sweet things and would preset ve him in this con- 
dition. On his return home, he found that this epithet had spread 
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Shaykh Sadru’ddin a\ARII 

Was the son of ShAykh Bahau’ddin. During his father's 
life-time he reached the highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids 
Fakhru’ddin I'raqi and Mir Husayn yere his disciples. He 
died in Multan, where he is buried, in A.H. 709 (A.D. 1309). 

Nizamu’ddin Auliya. 

His name was Muhammad and he was the son of Ahmad 
Danyal who came from Ghaznin to Badaon in A.H. 632 
(A.D. 1234-33), where Nizamu'ddin was born. For a time 
he went through the ordinary course of studies and received 
the epithet of Nizam al-Bahhath, or the Controversialist, and 
Mahfil Shimon, the Assembly-router. At the age of twenty 
he went to Ajodhan and became the disciple of Faridu'ddin 
Ganj i Shakkar and obtained the key of the- treasury of inward 
illumination. He was then sent to Delhi to instruct the 
people, and many under his direction attained to the heights 
of sanctity, such as Shaykh Nasiru’ddin Muhatnmad Chiragh 
i Dilhi, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Alau’l Haqq, Shaykh Akhi 
Siraj, in Bengal, Shaykh Wajihu'ddin Yusuf in Chanderi, 
Shaykh Yakub and Shaykh Kama! in Malwah, Maulana 
Ghiyas in Dhar, Maulana Mughis in Ujjain, Shaykh Husain 
in Gujarat, Shaykh Burhanu'ddin Gharib, [216] Shaykh 
Muntakhab, Khwajah Hasan, in the Dekhan. He died in 
the forenoon of Wednesday, the )8th Rabii' II, A.H. 725 
(3rd Apml 1325). His tomb is in Delhi. ’’ 

among the people who designated him by it. Another account 
is that meeting virith some banjamt who were taking salt to Delhi, 
they asked him to bless their bales that they might sell with profit. 
He did BO, and on their arrival the sacks were discovered to be 
full of sugar. 

“In GhiySspur,” says Ferishta, “which is one of the quarters 
of new Delhi". He relates that Ghiyisu'ddin Tu^lak Shih who 
then reigned at Delhi, though outwardly treating Nizimu'ddin with 
consideration, was in reality displeased with him. When about 
to return from his expedition to Bengal he sent a message to the 
Shaykh directing him not to await his arrival at Delhi, and that 
henceforth he was no longer to remain in GhiySspur. ^Fhe Shaykh 
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Shaykh Ruknu'ddin 

Was the son of Sadru'ddin Aarif and the successor of 
his eminent grandfather (Baha-ud-din Zakariya] . At the 
time when Sultan Qutbu’ddin (Mubarak Shah Khilji, A.H. 
717 (A.D. 1317), regarded Shaykh Nizamu’ddin with dis^ 
favour, he summoned Shaykh Ruknu*ddin from Multan In 
the hope of disturbing his influence. On his arrival near 
Delhi he met Shaykh Nizamu’ddin. Qutbu'ddin on receiv- 
ing the Shaykh (Rnknu ddin) asked him “Who among the 
people of the city was the foremost in going out to met him?“ 
He replied: “The most eminent person of his age.“ By 
this happy answer he removed the king's displeasure. His 
resting place is Multan. 

Shaykh |ai.alu’ddin Tabrizi 

, Was the disciple of Said Tabrizi. After some wander- 
ings, he fell in with Shaykh Shihabu'ddin Suhrawardi and 
by his zealous service attained the office of vicegerent. He 
was on terms of intimacy with Khwajah Qutbu'ddin and 
Shaykh Bahau'ddin Zakariya. Shaykh Najmu'ddin Sughra, 
who was Shaykh u*l Islam at Delhi, bore enmity against him 
and maliciously incited a disreputable woman to accuse the 
Shaykh of incontinence. Through the miraculous powers of 
Shaykh Bahau'ddin Zakariya, the falsehood of the charge 
was established. He then went to Bengal. His tomb is in 
the port of Dev Mahal. 

Shaykh Sufi Badhni. 

His birthplace was Oudh. He lived a life of extra- 
ordinary abstraction, heedless of all save the worship of God. 

replied, hanui Dilhi dur ani ; Delhi is still far off. Before the 
king's Arrival in Delhi while at Afghanpur, the building which had 
been raised by Alsf Khin fdr his reception, fell upon the king and 
crushed him in the mins, in Rabii* I., A.H. 725. The proverb 
DHhi dm oaf owes its origin to this event 
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It is seiid that Khwajah Qutubu'ddin and he, with a number 
of others, were taken prisoners by the Mughals. Hunger 
and thirst drove the captives to the greatest straits. It was 
then that the Khwajah, by supernatural power, drew fordi 
from his wallet warm cakes with wh!ch he supplied 

each one of the party, while the Sufi gave them all lo drink 
from his broken water-vessel {badhna). Prom this circum- 
stance the Khwajah was called Kal(i, and the other Badhni. 

Khwajah Karak. 

One of the greatest of the ascetics. He lived apart from 
worldly intercourse and passed his days in ruined places. 
Khwajah Qutbu’ddin Ushi sent him the habit of a recluse, 
which he took and threw into the fire. The bearer reviled 
him to the Khwajah who replied, “Go and demand it back, 
so that thou mayest know what has in reality happened.” 
When he made his request, Khwajah Karak said, “Go, and 
take out a cloak from the fireplace, but only your own.” 
When he went to look, he found that habit among many 
others, and repented of his conduct. His tomb is at Karrah, 
Manikpur. (P. 217] 

Shaykh Nizamu’ddin Abu l Moayyad. 

He stood in the relation of a disciple lo his maternal 
uncle Shaykh Shihabu ctdin Ahmad Ghaznavi and flourished 
during the reign of Shamsu’ddin lltutmish. Khwajah 
Qutbu’ddin Ushi and Shaykh Nizamu’ddin Auliya, both 
considered an interview with him as a great happiness. 


Shaykh Najibu’ddin Muhammad 

Was the disciple of Shaykh Badru’ddin Firdausi of 
Samarqand, who was the \halifah or vicegerent of Shaykh 
Sayfu'ddin Bakharzi, who held the same relation to Shaykh 
Najmu’ddin Kubra. From thence he came to Delhi and for 
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a time directed the consciences of men, and there died. 
Some say that he and Shaykh I’madu’ddin Tusi were the 
disciples and vicegerents of Shaykh Ruknu’ddin Firdausi. 

Qazi HaMIDU*DD!N Nagori 

Was the son of Atau’ddin of Bokhara, where he was 
born. In the reign of N/lu’izzu'ddin Sam he came to Delh^ 
with his father, and for three years held the office of Qazi 
at Nagor. Unext)cctedly fhe desire of a life of retirement 
seized him. Abandoning the world he journeyed to Baghdad 
and became the disciple of Shaykh Shihabu'ddin Suhrawardi 
1 here he entered into intimate friendship with Khwajah 
Qutbu ddin and after travelling to Hijaz came to Delhi. He 
died on the night of the 5th of Ramazan. A.H. 644 (Sun- 
day, 9th November, A.D. 1246) without any previous ill 
ness. He is buried in Delhi. 

Shaykh f4AMiDu’DDiN Suwali of Nagor 

Was the son of Shaykh Ahmad. In hi.s early youth he 
was handsome and rich, but in pursuit of the truth he aban- 
doned the world and applied himself to the practice oi 
austerities. He wore the mantle of discipleship undei 
Khwajah Mu'inu’ddin and attained a high degree of perfec 
tion. He was styled Sultan ii t-Tdril^in, the King of Recluses. 
He rolled up the carpet of life on the 29th Rabii’ II, A.H^ 
673 (3 1st October 1274). His resting place is in Nagor. 

Shaykh Najibu’ddin Mutawakkil 

Was the brother and disciple of Shaykh Faridu’ddin 
Ganj i Shakkar. Shaykh NizamuMdin used to say : ' ‘When 
I left Badaon for Delhi desiring to pay my respects to Ganj 
Shakkar, I met N^tbu'ddin and was much benefited by his 
society.” He died on the 9th of Ramazan, A.H. 660 {27th 
hly 1261). fP. 2181 
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Shaykh Badru’ddin 

His birthplace was Ghaznah. In a dream he received 
the discipleship of Khawajah Qutbu’ddin Ushi, and aban- 
doning all, undertook the toil of a journey in quest of the 
holy man. in Delhi his desires were fulfilled and he received 
the office of vicegerent. Qazi Hamidu’ddin, Shaykh Farid 
u’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, Sa)^id Mubarak Ghaznavi, Maulana 
Majdu’ddin Jurjani. Shaykh Ziyau’ddin Dihlavi, and other 
eminent personages received the blessing of his instructions. 
In his old age when he was unable to move, the sound of a 
hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would dance like a 
youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied : “Where is the 
Shaykh? It is Love that dances.** His resting-place is at the 
foot of his own master’s grave. 


Shaykh Badru’ddin Ishaq 

Was the son of Minhaju’ddin Bokhari, but some say he 
was the son of Ali-b-Ishaq, of Delhi, where he was born. He 
went through the usual course of studies, but some speculative 
difficulties not being solved in this country he set out for 
Bokhara. At Ajodhan, in intercourse with Ganj i Shakkar^ his 
doubts were removed, and becoming his disciple he set him- 
self to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the 
distinction of being both his vicegerent and his son-in-law. 
He was buried in that place. 

Shaykh Nasiru’ddin Chiragh-i-Dihlavi, 

OR THE Lamp of Delhi 

His name was Mahmud and his birthplace Delhi. He 
was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizamu’ddin 
Auliya. He departed from this world that', all must leave on 
the Ist of Ramazan, A.H. 757, (2nd Sent. 1356). 
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Shaykh Sharaf (u'ddin) of Panipai 

His patronymic was Abu Ali Qalandar. He lived as 
a recluse and in one of his writings he says of himself : ‘ ‘At 
the age of forty 1 came to Delhi and received instruction under 
Khwajah Qutbu'ddin. Maulana Wajihu’ddin Paili, Maulana 
Sadru’ddin, Maulana Fakhru’ddin Nafilah, Maulana 
Nasiru’ddin, Maulana Mu’inu’ddin Daulatabadi, Maulana 
Najibu'ddin Samarqandi, Maulana Qutbu’ddin of Mecca, 
Maulana Ahmad Khansari and other learned men of the day 
gave me a license to teach and to pronounce judicial deci- 
sions, which offices 1 exercised for twenty years. Un- 
expectedly 1 received a call from God, and throwing all my 
learned books into the Jumna, 1 set out on travel. In 
Roumelia I fell in with Shamsu’ddin Tabrizi and Maulana 
jalalu*ddin Rumi who presented me with a robe and turban 
and with many books, which in their presence 1 threw into 
tKe river. Subsequently I came to Panipat and there lived as 
a recluse.” His tomb is there. 

Shaykh Ahmad. 

His birthplace was Nahrwalah, commonly known as 
Pattan. He became the disciple of Hamidu’ddin Nagori and 
attained the high rank of a vicegerent ; Shaykh Bahau'ddin 
Zakariya who was difficult to please, much commended him. 
He was buried at Badaon, 

Shaykh Jalal. 

Was the son of Sayyid Mahmud-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin 
Bokhari. He was universally known as Makhdum i Jahani- 
ydn (lord of mankind). 

He was born on the Shahd-Bardt, 14th Shaaban, A. H. 
707, (7th Feb., A. D, 1307). He was the disciple of his father 
and received a vicegereflcy from Shaykh Rtiknu’ddin Abu‘1 
Fath Suhrawardi It is said 1219] that he journeyed much 
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and had intercourse with Imam Yafai and many others. He 
visited Shaykh Nasiru’ddin Chiragh i Dihlavi, and became a 
vicegerent in the Chisht family. He put off his earthly bod> 
on Thursday, the Id-i-Qurban, 1 0th Zil Hijjah, A. H. 785 
(2nd Feb., A. D. 1383). He was buried al Uchh, nea 
Multan.^' 


Shaykh Sharafu’ddin Muniri. 

Was the son of Yahya-b-lsrail, the head of the Chishtis 
He was instructed under Ganj i Shakkar. His childhooc 
passed, he practised a life of austerity in the hills, and in the 
desire of seeing Shaykh Nizam Auliya, he went to Delhi with 
his eldest brother, Shaykh jalalu’ddin Muhammad. The 
Shaykh meanwhile had died, but others affirm that he saw 
him and by his direction went to Najibu’ddin Firdausi, and 
after discipleship became his vicegerent. Shaykh Sham- 
su’ddin MuzafFar of Balkh and Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Awadhi, 
called also Jamal Qital, received the vicegerency from him. 
He left many works, and amongst them his writings on the 
mortification of the spirit are in use as exercises. His burial- 
place is in Behar. 

Shaykh Jamalu'ddin Hansawi. 

Was the descendant of Abu Hanifah of Kufah. His 
profession was to deliver discourses and pronounce judical 
decisions, but renouncing this office he became the disciple 
of Shaykh Farid Ganj i Shakkar and reached a high degree 
of virtue. To whomsoever the Shaykh Farid gave a certificate 
of vicegerency, he would send him to Jamalu’ddi'i on whose 
.jpprova! the certificate took effect. If he did r approve the 
Shaykyh would say that what Jamal tcure up Fatid could not 
repair. He was buried in Hansi. 

’’ According to Beale he is the founder of the Malang and 
Jalsliya Fakirs, and his memoirs, called the KitSb-i-Kutbi, have 
been written by one of his disciples. 
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Shah Madar. 

His title was Badii’u’ddin. High and low throughout 
Hindustan have great devotion to him and attest his great 
sanctity. They say that he was the disciple of Shaykh 
Muhammad Fayfuri Bistami. He never wore garments of 
rich texture and he held aloof from men. Every Monday his 
dooi's used to be open and a crowd of suppliants collected. 
As the people respectfully kept back, it was his custom to 
recite some story in which those who sought advice received 
their answer ; and whoever heard the response which befitted 
his case, he rose blessing him. Strange talcs are told of 
him. The Madarl order take their origin from him. His 
resting-place is in Makanpur. 

On the anniversary of his decease every year, crowds 
of people from distant parts flock thither, carrying banners 
of all colours, and recite his praises. Qazi Shihabu’ddin in 
the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi had a quarrel with him 
of which he found reason to repent. 

Shaykh Nur Qutb-i-Aalam 

[220] Was the son of Shaykh Alau’l Haqq. His true 
name is Shaykh Nuru’ddin Ahmad-b-O'mar Asad, and he 
was born at Labor. He v/as the disciple and vicegerent of his 
eminent father, who received the vicegerency from Shaykh 
Akhi Siraj. He in some degree attained to the knowledge 
of the Ineffable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted 
degree, as his works and some of his letters, in themselves, 
testify. Shaykh Husam-u’ddin Manikpuri was his vice- 
gerent. He died in A. H. 808 (A.D., 1405), and was buried 
at Panduah. 


Baba Ishaq Maghrabi 

Was born at Delhi and was the disciple of Haji Shaykh 
\4uhammad Kimi. His line of succession through some few 
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intermediaries, traces back to Junayd. Shaykh Ahmad 
Khattu thus writes: “I went to Delhi in his company. He 
showed me his old dwelling and said : “At the age of twelve 
1 set out in search of spiritual help from saintly souls and 
chosing the vocation of a recluse received instruction from 
many eminent p>ersons, and in the city of Kim, in Mauritania, 
and in intercourse with Shaykh Muhammad who had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, 1 attained to the desire of my heart, 
and became a vicegerent/* He returned to Delhi in the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad who received him with much honour. 
Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin instructed him in a vision to retire to 
Khattu in seclusion, and he followed this direction. 

Shaykh Ahmad Khattu. 

His title was Jamalu’ddin and he was born at Delhi, 
in A. H. 737 (A.D. 1336), of a noble family of that city. 
He was the disciple and vicegerent of Baba Ishaq Maghrabi. 
His name was Nasiru*ddin. By a freak of fortune he wa» 
carried away from his dwelling in a tempest of wind. After 
a time he was blessed with the instruction of Baba Ishaq 
Maghrabi and garnered a store of secular and theological 
learning. In the reign of Sultan Ahmad Gujarati (A.D. 
(1411-43), he came to Gujarat where all classes received him 
with respect and were loud in his praise. He subsequently 
travelled in Arabia and Persia and met many eminent doctors. 
He was buried in Sarkhech, hear Ahmadabad. 

Shaykh Sadru’ddin 

Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabirrb-Sayyid Jalalu*» 
ddin Bokhari, and was commonly known as Raju Qital.^^ 
He was the disciple and vice-gefent o^ his father and received 
also the latter distinction from his brother Makhdum-i- 

See Ferishta under Jalalu’ddin Husayn Bokhari, for the history 
of the family. 
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Jahaniyan and Shaykh Ruknu'^ddin Abu'l'Fath. Sultan 
Firoz held him in great honour. He slept his last sleep in 
A.H. 806 (A.D. 1403). 

Shaykh Alau'ddin Muhammad 

Was the grandson of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Ganj i 
Shakkar, and son of Badru’ddin Sulayman. He was a man 
of holy and commendable life and attained to great spiritual 
eminence. On his decease Sultan Muhammad Tughlak 
built a mausoleum over his remains. ([P. 221] 

Sayyid Muhammad Gesudaraz (Long hair) 

Was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nasiru’ddin 
Chiragh-i-Dihli. He became proficient in theology and 
secular knowledge and by the direction of his spiritual guide 
went from Delhi to the Dekhan, where he was received with 
honour by high and low. He died in A. H. 825 (A.D. 
1 42 1 '2), and was buried at Kulbargah. [Gulbarga] 

Qutb-I'Aalam. 

His patronymic was Abu Muhammad, and his title 
Burhanu’ddin. He was the son of Shah Muhammad-b- 
Sayyid Jalalu'ddin Ma\hdum~i- jahaniyan, and was bom in 
A.H. 790 (A.D. 1388). He was the disciple of his illustrious 
father and received the vicegerency from Shaykh Ahmad 
Khattu. In the reign of Sultan Muhammad (Shah Karim, 
A.D. 1443-51), the descendant of Sultan Muzaffar Shah by 
two removes, by order of his father he came to Gujarat and 
there became eminent in secular and speculative learning, 
lie died in A.H. 857 (A.D. 1453). His tomb is in Balwah, 
near Ahmadabad. 

Shah Aalam. 

I il?i name was Sayyid Muhammad, he was the son of 
",)utb i Aalam and was born on the 9th of Zu’lc|aadah, 
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A.H. 817 (l8tK January 1415). He was the disciple of his 
father from whom he received the vicegerency and attained 
to eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles are related of 
him. His days came to an end on the 20th jumada II., 
A.H. 880 (2 1st Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Rasulabad, 
near Ahmadabad. 


5haykh Qutbu'ddin 

Was the son of Shaykh Burhanu’ddin-b-Shaykh jamah 
u’ddin of Hansi and the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh 
Nizamu’ddin Auliya. He lived apart from men and took no 
presents from princes, Sultan Muhammad in person went 
to Hansi and brought him to Delhi. He is buried at Hansi. 

Shaykh Ali Payrav 

Was the son of Maulana Ahmad Mahayami. He be- 
came proficient in worldly and spiritual knowledge and 
explained the mysteries after the manner of Shaykh 
Muhyi’ddin Arabi. He has left many works on theology, 
but most of them are no longer extant. 

Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri 

Was the son of Sayyid Badh Uwaysi. He received 
instruction under many holy men and was learned in spiri- 
tual and secular knowledge. Carried away by extravagance 
he laid claim to be a Mahdi and many followers gathered 
round him and numerous miracles are ascribed to him. Hf* 
is the origin of the Mahdavis. From Jaunpai Iw woit to 
Gujarat and was much in favour with Sviltan Mahi) t - » ' 
Great. The narrow-mindedness o( worldlings made liulia 
intolerable to him and he resolved to pass into (Vrsia. hut 
died at Farrah and was there buried. 
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[222] Qazi Khan. 

His name was Yusuf and his birthplace Zafarabad. He 
was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hasan Tahir, 
surnamed Kamalu’l Haqq. He was also the disciple of Haj) 
Hamid who was the vicegerent of Husamu'ddin Manikpuri. 
He acquired secular and theological learning. His spiritual 
guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with the super- 
intendence of his vicegerents, and at his death entrusted to 
his care his own son Abdu*I Aziz. On the 15th of Safar, 
A.H. 900 (13th November 1494), he rested from the troubles 
of the world. 


Mir Sayyid Au Qawam. 

His birthplace was Siwanah. He was the disciple and 
vicegerent of Bahau’ddin Jaunpuri Shattari. Some say that 
he was instructed by Shaykh Qasa Shattari, while others 
affirm that his connection with all spiritual families can be 
correctly proved. In the year A.H. 905 (A.D. 1499), he 
passed from earth. His restingplace is Jaunpur. 

Qazi Mahmud 

Was the son of Shaykh Jalindha-b-Muhammad Gujarati. 
He was born in Birpur, He was the disciple of his father 
and received the mantle of vicegerency from Shah Aalam. 
Divine love filled his heart and many an edifying discourse 
fell from his lips. From the age of eleven he was spiritually 
illumined, and wonderful accounts are given regarding him. 
On the 13th Rabii’ 11. of the year A.H. 942 (A.D. 1535) in 
which the Emperor Humayun defeated Bahadur (Shah) of 
Gujarat, he passed to the other world and lies buried in 
Birpur. 

Shaykh Maudud al-Lapi 

Was the disciple of Baba Nizam Abdal. He went 
through the usual course of studies for a time under Maulana 
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Abdu’I Ghafur of Lar and sought spiritual guidance from 
many souls. He was thoroughly versed in the methods of 
exposition and exegesis of the schools and skilled in the com- 
plicated problems of philosophy, and he had met Shah 
Niamatu’llah Wali and Shah Qasim Anwar, He slept his 
last sleep in Ramazan A.H. 937 (A.D. 1530). 

Shaykh Haji Abd’ul Wahhab-al-Bokmari. 

Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Bokhari had two sons. Makhdum- 
i-Jahaniyan was the son of Savyid Mahmud and this (Shaykh 
Haji) was descended from (the other son), Sayyid Ahmad. 
He was the disciple and pupil of Sayyid Sadru’ddin Bokhari. 
He was versed in secular and speculative science. He died 

in A.H. 932 (A.D. 1525-26). fP. 223] 

Shaykh Abdu’r Razzaq 

Was born at jhanjhana”^ and was the disciple and vice- 
gerent of Shah Muhammad Hasan and the son of Shaykh 
Hasan Tahir. At first he went through the usual course of 
studies which he abandoned for a higher aim. He died in 
A.H. 949 (A.D. 1542), and was buried at Jhanjhana. 

Shaykh Abdu’l Quddus. 

He asserted himself to be a descendant of Abu Hanifah. 
He was the disciple of Shaykh Muhammad-b-Shaykh Aarif- 
b-Shaykh Ahmad Abd’ul Haqq. He acquired secular and 
spiritual learning and became eminent in theology. Many 
of his mystical sayings are recorded. The Emperor Humayun 
with a few of the learned, visited him in his cell and an 
animated controversy took place. He folded up the carpet 
of his life in A.H. 950 (A.D. 1543). He was buried at 
Gangoyah.^ near Delhi. 

In the Miizaffarnagar dist., U. P. 

** Cangoh. is a town in the Saharanpur dist., U. P. It coiisisl:> 
of an old aad new quarter, the former founded by ine legendary 

53 
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Sayyid Ibrahim 

Was the son of Mu’inu^ddin-b-Abclu'l Qadir Husayni. 
His birthplace was Iraj. He was the disciple of Shaykh 
Bahau’ddin Qadiri Shattari. He was proficient in all learning 
and rarely equalled for his good deeds. He had travelled 
much, and in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (A.D. 1517- 
40) went to Delhi. Shaykh AbduMlah of Delhi, Miyan 
Ladan, Maulana Abdu'l Qadir the soapmaker, and other 
celebrated doctors acknowledged his sanctity. He yielded 
up his fleeting life in A.H. 953 or 958 (A.D. 1546-51). He 
was buried at Delhi. 


Shaykh Aman. 

His name was Abdu l Malik, son of Abdu l Ghafur. He 
was the disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. By the 
direction of his master, he received various instruction under 
Shaykh Muhammad Maudud al-Lari. He died on the 12th 
Rabii* II., A.H. 958 (20th April. 1551). 

Shaykh Jamai. 

Was the son of Shaykh Hamzah and his father’s disciple. 
He chiefly led a retired life though among worldly occupa- 
tions. He was buried at Dharsu. 

I think it fitting to conclude these notices with an account 
of (the prophets) Khizr and Elias, and thus supolicate an 
enduring remembrance. 

Khizr. 

His name was Balyan, the son of Kalyan, the sor of 
Faligh (Piialeg). the sou of Aabir (Heber). the son of Shalikli 
(Stde). the son of Arfokshad (Aiot\axad), the son of Sam.* 

hu.o R.i.i* Gang and \\\c UtU-r by Sliaykh .AbdiH Qu.Jdus who gives 
lbs t'.tle to the wc?*tcrn suburb, where lus tomb still stands amonu' 
other sacred shrines. 
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(Sem), the son of Nuh (Noe). Some (P. 224) call him 
Kalyaan-b'Malkan, others Malkan, the son of Balyan, the 
son of Kalyan, the son of Simeon, the son of Sam, the 
son of Noe.^' ‘ His patronymic was Abu’l Abbas. He was 
called Khizr because he sat upon a white skin which through 
the blessed influence of his feet turned to green. He wa.s 
bom in the time of Moses within two parasangs of Shiraz, or 
acccNrding to another opinion in the time of Abraham. Some 
place him shortly before the mission of Abraham and others, 
a considerable time after. Shaykh Alau’ddaulah in his 
U’rwat {li Ahli’lkhalwat wa Ijalwat)-' ( ansa viris solitariis et 
multum conspicuis oblata) says of him, “he has many wives, 
and children are born to him and he gives them names, but 
no one can find a trace of him. It is now one hundred years 
and seven months that he has withdrawn hirnsell from the 
world, and no children of his survive. In his early profession 
of broker he used to buy and sell and secure profit, and 
borrow' and give in pledge; he is also learned in alchemy and 
knows where the treasures of the world lie buried, and by 
the command of God expends them in the service of the 
people, and never acts solely for his own benefit. He delights 
in music and dances, and will often pass a day and a night 
together in an ecstatic trance. A thousand years ago he 
renewed his youth, and subsequent to that time this occurs 
after every one hundred and twenty years." The Shaykh 
continues: “In this year the period of renewal takes place 
and from the epoch of the 1 lijrah up to this day the renewal 
has occurred seven times. He associates, and prays with 


"' The generations of Sem to Abram in Gen. xi. descend 
through Arphaxed, Sale, Heber, and Phaleg. The further genera- 
tions through Reu and Serug are here displaced for the fictitious 
substitutes. 

■’ This work is in Persian by Shaykh Alau’ddaulah Ahmad-b 
Muhammad Simnani and was completed on the 23id Muharrrtrn. 
A.H. 721 (A.D. 3 1 St lanuary !32*). in the town of Sufiyabad. 
|Haji Khalifah.] 
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the (saints called) Quth and AbdaL^^ Ihey say that once in 
Medina some camel-men were having a fight with stones. 
A piece of stone struck Khizr on the head and cut it open. 
The wound chilled and became inflamed and his illness lasted 
three months. His prophetic office is disputed though many 
believe it.” He accompanied Zu’l Qarnayn (the two-homed^ 
Alexander) in search of the water of life, and obtained the 
boon of length of days. Some say that both Elias and Khizr 
obtained the water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is 
a spirit who assumes various bodily forms, and they deny 
him to be of mortal race. 


Elias 

Was the son of Sem, the son of Noe, and grandfather 
of Khizr. Some authorities give his father's name as Yasin 
and some give Nusayy and different other names. Others 
again derive his genealogy thus, — that he was the son of 
Phineas, the son of Eleazar (Pizar), the son of Aaron the 
brother of Moses. There is also a disagreement regarding 
his prophetical office. The Quths, Abddls, and Khizr, stand 
to him in the light of disciples and revere him. He is tall of 
stature, with a large head ; is reserved in speech and absorbed 
in thought. He has a solemn and awe-inspiring exterior, and 
the mysteries of all things are revealed to him. It is said 
that he was raised up for the defence of the faith of Moses 

** Jami. a great authority on points of mysticism, says that the 
saints are providentially raised to prove the truth of the prophetic 
mission, and are the sources of grace to the faithful and an assur- 
ance of victory to them over the infidels. They are 4,000 in 
number ; do not recognise each other, nor know their own dignity 
and are hidden both from themselves and rnankind. Three 
hundred among these have the office of binding and loosing, and 
are called Akhydr (the' Good). Forty others are called Abdal (Just). 
Seven others are termed Abrcr (Pious). Three others are Nuqabd 
(Leaders) and one is termed Qutb (Pillar), or Chaus (Defender). 

He received ihis epithet says Tabari because he traversed the 
world from end" to end, the word Qarn signifying a horn, a term 
applied also to the extremities of the universe. It is given to him 
in the Qurin (Sur. xviii. vv. 82, 84, 92). 
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and was sent as an inspired guide to the people of Baalbak ; 
when he found that his admonitions were of no avail, he 
asked for his deliverencc from the Almighty and his prayer 
was heard. One day he went up into a hill with Eliseus, the 
son of Akhtub, and a fiery chariot with its equipage and 
harness appeared, and leaving Eliseus as his successor he 
mounted the chariot and vanished from sight. [P. 225] 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages 
Khizr and Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefly over dry 
land and brings those who have strayed into the right path ; 
the latter keeps by the coasts. Some reverse these conditions. 
Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and both are 
said to have lived for many years and associate together. 
Some of the learned, however, do not believe in their exist- 
ence. Elias is prayed to for the prevention of calamities, 
and Khizr for their remission after they have befallen. 


PRAISE BE TO GOD 

That a general review of the state of Hindustan has been 
now presented and the modes of thought and the customs 
of its people explicitly recorded. As time pressed and my 
mind was ill at ease, 1 did not formulate the proofs of their 
doctrine nor compare them with the systems of Greece and 
Persia. Neither did I set down the various conflicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express the thoughts that occurred 

“And when he was there and sat under a juniper tree he 
requested for his soul that he might die and said, “It is enough 
for me. Lx>rd. take away my soul : for I am no better than my 
fathers.** 

III. Kings xix. 4. 

Thus spoke EJiseus as he fled from Jezabel to Bersabee of 
juda. Abul Fazl confounds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, perhaps, 
from the similarity of names, places the slaughter of the false pro* 
phets of ^al at Mount Carmel in Baalbak. Mount Carmel is still 
remembered As the jabal Mar Elyis. Eliseus was the son of Saphat 
of Abelmeula. Tabari gives Elias the genealogy assigned by Abu*l 
Fazl and calls Eliseus the con of Akhtub. See Tabari, Zotenberg, 

p. 419. 10. 
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thereon to this bewilcJered member of the synod of creation. 
Were my spirit not too much oppressed by the gloomy toil 
of these pages and the deciphering of the characters of 
manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, 1 
would first arrange these systems of philosophy in due order 
and weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
Schools, contributing somewhat of my own impartial con- 
clusions in measured aj^roval (x disapproval, as my fasti- 
dious judgment dictated. 

[A. F. disappointed by the talk of his 5 Muslim and 
9 Hindu philosopher companions.] 

Before 1 had left my obscure home and had approached 
the gracious threshold of majesty which is the abode where 
truth moots with recognition, and had mixed with the learned 
of all creeds, it had been my constant wish that the Bountiful 
Giver of all desires would vouchsafe to me the companion- 
ship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a 
sbholar of literary attainments { a profound philosopher; a 
mystic of holy life ; an accomplished rhetorician ; and a thinker 
of speculative and lofty spirit. It was herein my desire that 
each of these through his own perspicacity and just views 
of {the divine Government, should not regard the truth as 
captive to his own discoveries, but. ever suspicious of his own 
liability to error, adyance in his inquiries with a bold step 
so that in the common pursuit of truth, the opinions of each 
might be lucidly set forth. The prescriptive duties of investi- 
gation might, in such circumstances, be exercised, and con- 
vincing argument distinguished from specious fallacy and 
proof frpm all beside it, in the hope that from the heart- 
lacerating thom-brakes of discord there might be a happy 
transition into the garden of unity. Wlien from seclusion 1 
became engaged in public affairs, the five washes of my 
aspiring mind grew to fourteen, and nine Hindus increased 
the contemplated list. I found the majority, of them, how- 
ever, of a retrograde tendency, spinning like a silk- worm, 
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a tissue round themselves, immeshed in their own conclusions, 
and conceding attainment of the truth to no other, while 
foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views. In dejection of 
spirit [P. 226] as one crazy, ! nigh came unto losing the 
control of my reason and breaking the warp and woof of life. 
On a sudden the star of my fortune blazed in the ascendant 
and the lmi>erial grace mteri>o8ed in my favour, and thus 
rescued in some measure from vain imaginings, I found peace 
in the pleasant pastures of universal toleration (sulh-i-kul), 

1 trust that by the happy destiny of this God-fearing 
monarch this union will be realised, and my long-cherished 
desires bloom with the radiance of fulfilment. 

O Lord ! Unto my soul its sight restore, 

And let my feet Thy stair of Truth explore. 

The treasures of Thy clemency set free 
And bid my spirit find its goal in Thee. 

Grant through life’s busy ways still at my side, 

Thy grace may aid me and Thy mercy guide. 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 

COMPRISING THE HAPPY SAYINGS OF HIS MAJESTY. 
AND THE Conclusion, 

With a brief notice of the Author, 

(P. 227.) As I have now succinctly described the Sacred 
Institutes, in acknowledgment of my own obligations and as 
a gift of price to the rest of mankind, it appears htting that 
I should record somewhat of the sayings of His Imperial 
Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual concerns, 
in order that his words and actions may become known to 
far and near. 

The following are among his utterances : — 

There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature 
which is not expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the 
heart is influenced by some irresistible attachment to the 
power of which it submits and builds thereon the foundation 
of Its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant destiny 
withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to 
the Divine love w^hich is above all others. 

(P. 228.) The existence of creatures depends on no other 
bond than this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall 
reach a high perfection. 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred 
relation, will be withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from their rivers, tanks or 
wells, and many of them bear several pitchers one above the 
other upon their heads and converse and chat freely with their 
companions, walking the w^hile over any inequalities of 
ground. If the heart in like manner preserves the balance 
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of its pitchers, no harm will, befall them. Why should men 
be inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and 
material aspects is thus strengthened, who can sever the 
attachment of the rational soul to the Supreme Being? 

From the practice of real asceticism the transition is easy 
to unlawful mendicancy. Since a thing is best comprehended 
by contrast with its opposite, the latter also thus comes to 
be pleasurably regarded. 

The intellect will not with the full assent of reason, 
confessedly oppose the divine law, but some do not believe 
in the divine books, nor credit that the Supreme essence that 
is tongueless will express itself in human speech, while 
others again differ in their interpretation of them. 

The divine grace is. shed upon all alike, but some from 
unpyeparedness in due season and others from incapa6ity are 
unable to profit thereby ; the handiwork of the potter evidences 
this truth. 

The object of outward worship which they affect to call 
a new divine institute, is for the awakening of slumberers, 
otherwise the praise of God comes from the heart not the 
body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl with 
knitted brows when trials befall, but regarding them as the 
bitter remedies of a physician, to accept them with a ''hccrful 
countenance. 

That which is without form cannot be seen whether in 
sleeping or waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagi- 
nation. To behold God in vision is, in fact, to be understood 
in this sense. 

Most worshippers of God are intent on the advancement 
of their own desires not on His worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hope arises that this 
hue which is never far distant, may be kept burnished by the 
54 
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wondrous workings oi destiny, in order that the rust of the 
heart may be cleansed with it and its vision illumined. 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in oppKjsi- 
tion to the will of God, and that their salvation depends on 
their renunciation of this evil habit ; but he who is spiritually 
illumined knows that none can effectually oppose His com- 
mands, and physicians from this reflection provide a remedy 
for those that are sick. 

Each p>erson according to his condition gives the Supreme 
Being a name, but in reality to name the Unknowable is vain. 

(P. 229.) The object of an appellative is the removal of 
ambiguity, but this is not predicable of the All Holy Essence. 

TTiere is no need to discuss the point that a vacuum in 
nature is impossible. God is omnipresent. 

AU that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, 
arises from the wondrous phases of God's grace : the dis- 
cordant effects result from human action. 

» To impute the existence of evil to Satan is to make him a 
co-partner of the Almighty. If he is the robber, whc is res- 
ponsible for his being one? 

The legend of Satan is an old- world notion. Who has 
the power to oppose the will of God ? 

A peasant was seized with a desire to seek the Lord. 
His spiritual guide learning his love for his cow, placed him 
in a confined sp>ace and directed him to exercise himself in 
meditation on that object. After a time he called him forth 
to test him. As the man had been absorbed in that contem- 
plation, he persuaded himself that he had horns, and replied 
that his horns prevented his exit. His director seeing his 
single-mindedness, by degrees weaned him from his error. 

The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason. It is 
meet that he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not 
from its instruction. 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has 
naturally a good lustre, it becomes itself hi^ director, and if 
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it gmns it under the directicm of a higher mind, it is still a 
guide. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and 
reproving a slavish following of others need the aid of no 
arguments. If imitation were commendable, the prophets 
would have followed their predecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves 
into an affectation of health, but the spiritual physician re- 
cognises the ilnpress pn their browr 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the 
mind has its disorder; knowledsre decays until a remedy is 
applied. 

For a disordered mind there is no healing like the society 
of the virtuous. 

To read the characters of men is a thing of great diffi- 
culty and is not in the power of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority, takes the tone 
of the natural disposition by association with it and the brilli- 
ancy of its lustre thus becomes dimmed with dirt. 

[P. 230.] Through dullness of insight the concerns of 
the soul which are the source of happiness are neglected, 
while the pampering of the body which enfeebles the spirit, 
is eagerly {practised. 

Men through attachments to their associates acquire their 
disposition, and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his understanding is still undeveloped, man is in 
constant change of mood ; at one time taking joy in festivities, 
at another fitting disconsolate in the house of mourning. When 
his vision is raised to higher things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in the conceit of their imagination and entangled 
in the thornbrake of a blind assent to tradition, * .iieve them- 
selves to be followers of reason, whereas if .i be carefully 
regarded they eue not in its vicinity. 

Many simpletons, worshippers of imitative custom, mis- 
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take the traditions of the ancients for the dictates of reason, 
and garner for themselves eternal perdition. 

Acts and words are variously the effects of good sense, 
or of desire or of p>assion, but through the withdrawal of 
impartial judgment the facts are noisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of death, 
one should be earnest in giving thanks for a renewed life by 
seemly thoughts and virtuous actions. 

Conscience requires that rectitude and probity which is 
commendable in the sight of all men, should be associated 
with appropriate action. 

One should first labour for one*s own edification and 
then turn to the acquisition of knowledge in the hope of 
lighting the lamp of wisdom and extinguishing the risings 
of dissension. 

Alas ! that in the first flush of youth our inestimable lives 
are unworthily spent. Let us hope that in future they may 
virtuously terminate. 

The vulgar believe in miracles, but the wise man accepts 
nothing without adequate proof. 

Although temporal and spiritual prosperity are based on 
the' due worship of God, the welfare of children first lies in 
obedience to their fathers. 

Alas ! that the Emperor Humayun died so early and that 
I had no opportunity of showing him faithful service ! 

The sorrows of men arise from their seeking their 
fortune before its destined time, or above what is decreed 
for them. 

(To his son.) My good counsel is your brother. Hold 
it in honour. 

(P. 231.) Hakim Mirza* is a memorial of the Emperor 
Humayun. Though he has acted ungratefully, 1 can be no 

* Akbar*8 brother, king of Kabul. He rebelled against Akbar, 
invaded India and besieged Labor in the 1 1th year of Akbar reign. 
See Al^barnamah, Eng. tr.. vol. ii. 407-412, vol. iii. 532-543. 
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Other than forbearing. Some bold spirits asked permission 
to lie in ambush and put an end to that rebel, i could not 
consent, thinking it remote from what was befitting in his 
regard. Thus both that distinguished memorial of majesty 
escaped from harm, and my devoted friends were shielded 
from peril. 

Tbe concerns of men are personal to themselves but 
through the predominance of greed and passion they intrude 
upon (those of) others. 

It is meet that worldlings should lead a busy life in order 
that idleness may be discouraged and the desires may not 
wander towards unlawful objects. 

It was my object that mendicancy should disappear from 
my dominions. Many persons were plentifully supplied 
with means, but through the malady of avarice it proved of 
no avail. 

The world of existence is amenable only to kindness. 
No living creature deserves rejection. 

The impulse of avarice, like pride, is not consonant with 
magnanimity, and, therefore, should not be suffered to enter 
or influence the mind. 

The office of a spiritual director is to discern the state of 
the soul and to set about its reform, and lies not in growing 
the locks of an Ethiop and patching a tattered robe and 
holding formal discourses to an audience. 

By guidance is meant indication of the road, not the 
gathering together of disciples. 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service of 
God, not to make him a personal attendant. 

Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my faith 
and deemed it Islam. As 1 grew in knowledge, 1 was over- 
whelmed with shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was 
unmeet to force others to become such. What constancy is 
to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ? 
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Clemency and benevolence are the sources of happiness 
and length of days. Sheep that produce but one or two 
young ones in a year are in great numbers » while dogs not- 
withstanding their pi;plificacy are few. 

Ihe phra^ is liemarkable that one sits down [when 
asked] to show the road, but one rises to rob it/ 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from 
evil, for the life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summit 
of perfection, yet unless displayed in action it bears not the 
impress of worth ; indeed, it may be considered worse than 
ignorance. 

(P. 232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek 
iheir Own advantage in what is harmful to them : how much 
the more must they err in regard to others. 

Men through blindness do not observe what is around 
them, intent only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles 
its claws in the blood of a pigeon they are annoyed, but if 
it catches a mouse they rejoice? In what way has the bird 
served them or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
wrong ? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to 
desire and anger, but to take a measured rule and align one’s 
actions thereon. 

When the light of wisdom shines, a man distinguishes 
what is truly his own. What he has is only borrowed. 

In a storehouse, mice and sparrows and other animals 
have a common interest but from ill-nature each thinks the 
place his owm. 

Most people avo'd the society of those they clis!‘kc, and 
do not let che disspleasure of God occupy their Uioughts. 

It is rny duty to ! e in good understanding with all men. 
If they walk in the way of God’s will, interference with them 

' Alluding to the Persian idiom. Ba-rahmimci nishistan wa ba- 
rd 1 6 n h r h h dsia n . 
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would be in itself reprehensible : and if otherwise, they are 
under the malady of ignorance and deserve my compassion. 

An artisan who rises to eminence in his profession has 
the grace of God with him. The worship of God is the 
occasion of his being honoured. 

Sleep and food are a means for the renewal of strength 
in seeking to do the will of God. Miserable man from folly 
regards them as an end. 

Although sleep brings health of body, yet as life is the 
greatest gift of God, it were better that it should be spent 
in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration finds no (preordained) injustice. 
He regards adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does not take heed for his daily sustenance. 
The analogy of bondsman and servant is an exhortation to 
him. 

Happy is he who hath an ear wherewith to hear and an 
eye to see, for as truth cannot be overthrown, [even] a blind 
man in p>ossession thereof will not choose a bad path.^ 

Children are the young saplings in the garden of life. 
To love them is to turn our minds to the Bountiful Creator. 

(P. 233.) To bestow in alms a coin which bears the 
impress of the name of (jod is very reprehensible. 

In our praters we should avoid the asking of temporal 
blessings in which the humiliation of another person is 
involved. 

As to the seeking after God being thought to consist in 
controlling the natural bent of the spirit, most people find the 
solution ilicir troubles therein; were it otherwise, fruition 
would in become a stair to further gratification. 

1 he materia! world is analogous to the world of the si>iiit, 
for as in the cue what 's given in trust is again reclaimed. 

The latter part of this sentence is '.criupt in iht rcad iig M\ 
rendering is therefore, conjectural. 
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so in the other, works are required in accordance with 
knowledge. 

In the receiving of admonition there is no respect of age 
or wealth. No distinction is recognized between the tender 
in years or the poor and others in the necessity of listening 
to the truth. 

The prophets were all illiterate. Believers should there- 
fore retain one of their sons in that condition. 

Since the poet builds on fiction, his creation cannot be 
seriously accepted. 

A rope-dancer performs with feet and hands, a poet 
with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his 
own compositions or appositely quotes them, discovers the 
other’s merit and his own. 

A certain seeker after God was addicted to gluttony. 

’He went to an adviser of practical experience, who gave him 
a bowl made of (the shell of a dried) pumpkin which he way 
told to fill in measuring his daily food and also to grind its 
edge a little (daily) and apply (the p>aste) to his forehead as 
a sectarian mark. At the same time, to throw him off the 
scent, he taught him a prayer to be recited. In a short time 
his failing was cured. ^ 

Would that we did not hear of such differences of opinion 
among professors of secular learning, nor were confounded 
by contradictory commentaries and explanations of tradition. 

‘ “Who shall follow the appostle, the illiterate prophet.” 
Quran, vii; and again “It is he who hath raised up amidst the 
illiterate Arabians an apostle from among themselves.” Sur. Ixii. 

' Thus, starting with his accustomed quantity of food on the 
first day, the amount of it was reduced imperceptibly day by day 
and the patient felt no sudden privation. I have heard of a' Bengali 
Vaishnav sacihu who reduced his food in old age by measuring out 
his daily portion of rice in a half cocoanut shell, whose edge he 
used to rub against his curry-stone once daily, thus decreasing its 
capacity imperceptibly, jarrett missed the point of the anecdote 
in his translation, which I have rejected. (J. S.) 
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Discourses on philosophy have such a charm for me that 
they distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself 
from listening to them, le^t the necessary duties of the hour 
should be neglected. 

There are but three causes of aberrant judgment, oiz., 
incapacity of mind; the society of enemies in the guise of 
friends; the duplicity of friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had the reading 
and writing of letters, in order that the base might have no 
opportunity of fabrication for their own purposes, or of per- 
suading short-sighted simpletcms by every specious lie. 

The detection of fabrication is exceedingly difBcult, but 
it can be compassed by weighing well the words of the 
speaker. 

Although 1 am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all 
the appliances of government are to my hand, yet since true 
greatness consists in doing the will of God, my mind is not 
at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds, and my heart is 
oppressed by this outward pomp of circumstance ; with what 
satisfaction can I undertake the conquest of empire? How 
I wish for the coming of some pious man, w'ho will resolve 
the distractions of my heart. 

On the completion of my twentieth year, 1 experienced 
an internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision 
for my last journey, my soul was seized with exceeding 
sorrow. (P. 234.] 

A darvesh on the northern bank of the Riivi, entered his 
cell and allowed no one to frequent it. On being asked the 
reason, he replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, 
and that until the death of Abdu'llah Khan, governor of 
Turan,^ he would not leave it, nor allow any one access to 

See Vol. I. XXX. and 468 ; this prince had written to Alcbar 
regarding his apostasy from Islam, and Miran .Sadr and Hakim 
Humam were sent to him on an embascy to explain matters with 
an ambiguous Arabic verse to the effect that, as God and the 
Prophet had not escaped the slander of men iicitlier could His 

55 
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him. His majesty said, ^*If he is one whose prayers are 
heard, then let him gird up his loins for my welfare, and 
refrain from this foolish prayer.*’ 

If 1 could but find any one capable of governing the 
kingdom, 1 would at once place this burden upon his 
shoulders and withdraw therefrom. 

If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment 
against myself. What shall I say, then, of my sons, my 
kindred and others? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my charge many 
a noble fortress. No one has thought of provisioning them, 
yet confiding in the strength of God, no further apprehension 
alarms me. 

Whoever seeks from me permission to retire from the 
world will meet with cheerful acquiescence in his desires. If 
he has really withdrawn his heart from the world that deceives 
but fools, to dissuade him therefrom would be very reprehen- 
sible; but if he only affects it from ostentation, he will receive 
the requital thereof. 

If in ailments of the body which arc visible, its physicians 
have made and do make such errors of treatment, in the 
disorders of the soul which is invisible and its remedies scarce 
attainable, what medicine will avail? 

It was the effect of the grace of God that 1 found nc 
capable minister, otherwise people would have considercc 
my measures had been devised by him. 

On the day when the Almighty wills that my life shouh 
cease, I also would not further prolong it. 

My constant prayer to the Supreme Giver is that whe; 
my thoughts and actions no longer please Him, he may tak 
my life, in order that 1 may not every moment add to Hi 
displeasure. 

Majesty. I am not sure wlictl.er I have seized the sense of 
concluding lines. 1 infer that Akbar Wished it to be known th. 
he had no grudge against Abdu llah. [Jarrett] (The translation • 

I he last sentence has been c hanged by m.*. J. S ] 
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The solution of difiiculties dej^ends on the assistance of 
God, and the evidence of the latter is the meeting with a 
ivise spiritual director. Many persons through not discover- 
ing such a one, have their real capabilities obscured. 

(P. 235.] One night my heart was weary of the burden 
of life, when suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a 
strange vision appeared to me, and my spirit was somewhat 
comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere heart and in simplicity of 
mind follows my institutes will profit, both spiritually and 
temporally, to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlaw- 
ful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential 
counsel at the court of great monarchs has fcy'en said to lie 
in rectitude and loyalty; no self-interest or mercenary motive 
should intervene; and especially in times oT the royal dis- 
pleasure, if no conciliatory language will .avail, they should 
be silent. 

A special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of 
kings, and for this reason they pray and consider it a worship 
of the Almighty ; but the short-sighted are thereby 
scandalized. 

How can the common people possessed only with the 
desire of gain, look with respect upon sordid men of wealth. 
From ignorance these fail in reverence to this fountain of 
light, and reproach him who prays to it. If their under- 
standing were not at fault how could they forget the Surah 
beginning “By the sun,” &c.^ 

The XCl. of the Kuran, “By the sun and its rising hiij?ht 
ness ; by the moon when ''.he followeth him : by the day when it 
showeth its splendour : by the night when it covercrh Ihm with 
darkness ; by the heaven and him who built it ; by the earth and 

him who spread it forth how is he who hath purified tiu* 

same, happy, but he who hath corrupted thfr sarTtf is mlse» fd>h- 
-Sale. 
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Tlie reason why the hair of the head turns grey Brst is 
because it comes before the beard and the whiskers. 

1 have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the 
sounding of the gong and blowing the conch at the time of 
worship. It must be for the purpose of warning and recollec- 
tion. 

When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will 
clear, for, radiance from the quarter whence darkness pro- 
ceedeth is a harbinger of light. 

The reason why under the Muhammadan law an inheri- 
tance seldom passes to the daughter notwithstanding that her 
helplessness seems deserving of greater consideration, is that 
she passes to her husband’s house and the legacy would go 
to a stranger. 

The meat which is nearer the bone is sweeter because 
it contzuns the essence of the nutriment. 

f 

Fruit in a plentiful season is never so luscious and 
sweet, because the source of supply of these qualities is 
fMToporticxiately subdivided. 

The tales of the ancients, that, in c^tain places of wor- 
ship fire from heaven was present, were not credited, and it 
was held to be exaggeration, it not being known that a mirror 
or the sun-crystaP being held to the sun would produce Bre. 

For all kinds of animals there is a Bxed breeding seascHi. 
Man alone is constantly under the impulse of desire to that 
end. Indeed, by this providential multiplication of the species 
a greater stability is given to the bond of union upon which 
the foundation of social life depends. 

[P. 236] Eating anything that dies of itself is unlawful. 
There is a natural repugnance to it. 

' The Surya-kflnta or ‘sun-loved,’ a sunstone or crystal, cool to 
the touch and supposed to possess fabulous properties because, 
like a glass lens, it gives out heat when exposed to the rays of the 
sun. Monier- Williams, S D. 
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A man’s being eaten after he has been kitted is the just 
r^uital of his own baseness.’ 

The prohibition against touching anything killed by the 
act of God, the cause of which is unknown, is in order to> 
ijespect the dead. 

Blood contains the principle of life. To avoid eating 
thereof is to honour life. 

The birth of ugliness from beauty is not surprising. 
'Indeed, if a man were to beget a different kind of animal, it 
would not be extraordinary, for as a matter of fact forms are 
'designed from concepts, And since these are capable of being 
imagined, their production may take place. 

If the love of the husband prevail, he but idolises his 
own partialities and begets a daughter; if the wife has the 
stronger affection, the image of her husband is oftenest pre- 
sent, and a boy appears. 

As to what is said in ethica) treatises, that an enemy 
should not be despised, the meaning is that since frienddiip 
and enmity are but phantasms of the divine dispensation, one 
should overlook the intervening enony €md view .the Deity 
beyond. 

Many a disciple surpasses his master, and his attitude to 
him must be one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in the temples of every creed. This is the 
product of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can be but with 
one. 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge and a lightening of an 
obligation from a form« debt. 

The origin of wearing the sacred thread (in a Brahman), 
is that in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round 
their necks.and their successors have made this a religious 
obligation. 


’’ Or perhaps ‘his own gormandising nature.* {KhwSri.) 
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In Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a 
I»ophet. The reason is that pretenskms to divinity have 
superseded it. 

When any- one is said to be of a good, or low origin, what 
is meant is, that one of his ancestors attained to spiritual or 
tempiorat distinction, or was known to fame from connection 
with some city or profession. It appears to me that good- 
breeding should involve good works. 

It is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver 
of a gift than by the giver;"’ but 1 consider that in the giver it 
is personal. He does not give but to a worthy object, and this 
can be evidenced in a receiver only by a gift. 

(P. 237.) In Hindu treatises it is said that, in the eicqui- 
sition of learning or of wealth, a man should so toil as though 
he were never to grow old, cmt to die." But since the luxurious, 
from fear of these two sources of despair, withhold themselves 
from labour, it appears to me that in acquiring these twin 
needs of a worldly career, we should regard each morrow as 
our last, and postpone not the work of one day to the next. 

The Hindu philosopher says that in the gamering of gooc 
works, one should have death constantly in view, and, placing 
no reliance dn youth and life, never relax one’s efforts. Bu 
to me it seems that in the pursuit of virtue, the idea of death 
should not be entertained, so that freed from hopes and fears, 
we should {practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is strange that in the time of our Prophet no commen- 
taries <»i the Quran were made, so that differences of inter- 
pretation might not afterwards arise. 

'• Cy. Benjamin Franklin's du(ofci’o^ra/s/iy, ch. vi.. An old 
maxim I had learned . . . says, "He that has once done you a kind- 
ness will be more ready to do you another, than he whom you 
yourself have obliged." (J. S.) 

*' “The wise man must fix his thoughts on knowledge and 
wealth, as if he were never to grow old, or to die: but he must 
practise virtue as if Death had already seized him by the locks." 
Introd. HUopadesa. Sir W. Jones’ Trans, (corrected here by J. S.J 
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(Regarding the saying), “the love of a cat is a part of 
religion,” if the noun of action is not in construction with the 
agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif put it to escape a difficulty, it 
would not be humane to avoid a cat or regard it with 
repugnance. The silence of Maulana Saadu'ddin from this 
(obvious) reply is, therefore, not to be defended.'" 

‘What the ancients have said, olz., that the heaviest trials 
fall on the prophets, next upon the saints, and by propor- 
tionately diminishing degrees upon the virtuous, does not 
commend itself to me* How can the elect of God be thus 
punished?** Some of the philosophers suggested to his 
Majesty that these were trials sent by God. The king was 
amazed and said : *"How can trials be justifiable by one who 
knows both what is hidden and what is manifest?’* 

Every sect favourably regards him who is faithful to its 
{precepts and in truth he is to be commended. If he be engaged 
in worldly pursuits he should pass his days in righteousness 
and well-doing, and in garnering the needs of the time; 


The ephemeral controversies of the Court which Abu’l Fazl 
seemed to regard as enduring to all time, and of which the subjects 
and actors have long been forgotten, are to be elucidated only on 
conjecture. The saying alluded to in the text appears to be a 
parody on the tradition, *the love of country is a part of religion*. 
Some traditions regarding the cat have been preserved and will be 
found in the Haydt ul Hayawan [Vita animaliurn ; auctore Shaykh 
Kamalu*ddin Mhd. b-Ben Isa Demiri, anno, A.H. 808 (A.D. 1405) 
mortuo, Haj. Khsl]. One of these, on the authority of Salman 
al-Firsi, says that "the Prophet gave an admonition respecting the 
cat,** i.e., its humane treatment. Abu Hurayrah, the Wellknown 
companion, who received his epithet (father of the kitten), on 
account of having always a kitten with him, narrated a tradition 
that a woman was punished in hell for maltreatmen*; of a cat. 
Ayesha asked him if this was true. He replied, he had heard it 
from Mumammad's own lips. She rejoined that a Muslim woman 
could not have been so punished on account of a cat, and that the 
culprit was an infidel. He should, therefore, be careful how he 
repeated these traditions. In explanation of the grammatical point. 
I suggest that what is meant is the duty of mankind in the humane 
treatment of cats, and, no doubt, all other animals : but if the word 
*love* be in construction with a definite agent, and it be said that 
**the love of Zayd towards a cat is a part of religion.** the applica- 
tion is censurable. 
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and if of a retired habit, he should live in warfare with him' 
self and at peace with others, and regard (»aise and blame 
indifferently. 

Some are of opinion that the greater the munber of inta' 
mediaries between him that seeks the truth and him that has 
reached it, the more the grace of God abounds. But this is 
not so : rather the attainrhent thereto is dependent on attrahent 
grace and good works. 

It is strange that the Imamis make beads of the earth of 
Karbala, and believe that it is mixed with the blood of the 
Imam (Husayn). 

Whoever bestows his g 2 irments upon ignoble (leople, 
upon rope-dancers and buffoons, it is as though he went 
through their antics himself. 

He alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that 
of the author of a work should make selections therefrom, 
otherwise it is not a choice of passages but showing his own 
merit. (P. 238.] 

The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus" 
does not carry the appearance of truth. A man raised to 
powo^ by the Almighty does not act in this manner especially 
when he thinks his end drawing near. 

” The stratagem is thus described by Firdausi : Now spies 
arrived from Hind before the world-lord and informed him at large 
of how the elephant contendeth in warfare I ’*lt vrill rout two 
miles of horse. No cavalier will dare to face that beast.” Hien 
the Shah (Alexander) assembled all the master-smiths . . . who 
made a horse with saddle and rider complete, of iron . . . They 
charged it with black naphtha, and then ran it on wheels before 
the troops . . . He bade to make a thousand such and more . . . 

Now when Sikandar was approaching Fur (Porus), eager for the 
fray the warriors advanced. They lit me naphtha in the steeds: 
Fur’s troops were in dismay. The naphtha Uazed : Fur’s troops 
recoiled because those steeds were iron. Whereat the elephants 
when their own trunks were scorched, fled likewise . . . 'Thus all 
the Indian host and all those huge high-create^ elephants were put 
to flight. (Warner’s translation of Shahnamah\ vi. 115-116. Jarreft 
entirely missgd the context. J. S.) 
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One should write out a quatrain of Omar Khayyam, after 
reading an ode of Hafiz, otherwise the latter is . like drinking 
wine %vithout a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their sons. 
Although it is done by way of good augury, it is not respect- 
ful. And what is most curious is that this is chiefly practised 
by theologians who do not believe in metempsychosis; while 
the Hindus who do, refrain from it. 

It is a remarkable thing that men should insist on the 
ceremony of circumcision for children who are otherwise 
excused from the burden of all religious obligations. 

If the reason of the prohibition of swine (as food), be 
due to its vileness, lions and the like should be held- lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom : otherwise why 
should a traveller on the road of annihilation bear a load. He 
should return as he came. 

One day Qalij Khan brought a register to His Majesty, 
and said, “1 have named this the Khulasatu’l Mulk” (the 
Abstract of the Kingdom). His Majesty replied: “This 
name wotild more befit a province, a district, or a town : it 
should rather be called Haqiqatu’l Mulk“ (the Real State of 
the Kingdom). Qalij Khan then represented his own capacity 
in affairs. Others who were present raised objections : 
During the discussion his knowledge of mathematics was 
questioned; on this he wets silent, but introduced religion. His 
Majesty uttered the following verse : 

“Hath earth so prospered 'neath thy care. 

That heaven thy vigilance must share?" 

On one occasion at a meeting for philosophical discus- 
sion, one of the poets in the assembly uttered the follovring 
couplet : 

“The Messiah his friend, Khizr his guict«.. Joseph 

tiding at his rein. 
Oh ! Avould that my sun might meet with this honour." 
56 
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His Majesty said “instead of ‘my sun’ if you. read ‘my 
knight’, it would be more appropriate.” Discerning judges 
were loud in applause. 

One day the following quatrain of Mulla Talib Isfahani, 
in an elegy on Hakim Abu’I Path and congratulatory on the 
arrival of Hakim Humam,'^ was quoted in His Majesty’s 
presence : 

“My brothers in their love what concord show! 

This homeward comes ere that doth journeying go. 
That went, and behind him all my life he bore. 
This comes, and coming doth that life restore,” 

His Majesty remarked that the word dumbdlah (behind) 
was prosaic and it would better run, ze raftanash (from his 
going). The critics much approved. 

(P. 239.) Solicitation is reprehensible from every man, 
esi>ecially from those who are disinterested and of lofty spirit 
for these defile not their hands save with necessities ; there- 
fore to solicit of them is to dishonour oneself and them. 

Difference of capacity is the cause of the continuance 
of mankind. 

The truth is such that where it reaches the ear it must 
penetrate the heart. Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of the young suggests the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

What the divine books say, that great sinners in ancient 
times were changed into monkeys and boars, is credible. 

If the idea were merely that souls were transfused into 
a few determinate shapes, this woult) be imworthy; but if 
the strange wcnrkings of deetiny joined them to mineral, 
vegetable and animal life in serial {xrogressicHi till they were 
exalted to a high dignity, where would be the wonder? 

Some of the ancients say that the punishment of each 
continuep through vruious bodies, and that a body is thus 


** See Vol. I, p. 474^ 
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prepared for the expiation of each period — this corroborates 
the above. 

To light a candle is to commemorate the (rising of the) 
sun. To whomsoever the sun sets, what other remedy hath 
he but this. 

The darkness of smoke is due to the absence of light 
and its own worthlessness. 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness 
supervenes, and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues. 
This, indeed, indicates that the gift and withdrawal of life 
are in the hands of God. 

The ear is the sentinel of the voice. When the speaker 
becomes deaf he loses the need of speech. 

Although thieving is worse than fornication when it is 
practised when the faculties are first developed and in old 
age, yet because the commission of the latter grave sin 
contaminates another as well as the doer thereof, it involves 
the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomach the 
grave of animals. 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards 
him, for it is committing him to the mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should be his who can give life, 
and he who performs this duty at the command of right 
judgment, does so with reference to God. (P. 240.] When 
eui inheritmice passes, while a daughter is alive, to the 
brother’s child, it having been transmitted to the deceased 
from his father, there is justification, otherwise how can it 
be equitable? 

A city may be defined to be a place where artisans of 
various kinds dwell, or a population of such an extent that 
a voice of average loudness will not carry at night beyond 
the inhabited limits. 

A river is that which flows throughout the whole year. 
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Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, 
mountains, deserts or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should 
be made thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may 
not crack them. 

A moderate breeze differs relatively in reference to a 
mill or a ship, but what is commonly understood by this 
term is one of sufficient force to extinguish a lamp. 

The interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of 
augury. For this reason it is established that none but a 
learned man of benevolent character should be entrusted 
to draw a good omen thereform. 

Rhetoric consists in the language being commensurate 
with the capacity of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning 
shall be pithily expressed in a manner intelligible without 
difficulty. Eloquence requires the delivery to be accom- 
panied with elegance of diction. 

* One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler 
of Egypt (Pharaoh), and Husayn Mansur (Hallaj) namely 
that presumptuous contemplation of one's self {khad-hini) 
and gazing at God {Khuda-bini) are things different from each 
other.** 

** And Pharaoh said, ’O ye nobles, ye have no other Cod that 
1 know of but myself. Bum me then, Hamam, bricks of clay, and 
build me a tower, that I majr mount up to the God of Moses, for, 
in sooth, I deem him a liar . . . But we seized on him and his 
hosts and cast them into the sea : Behold, then the end of the 
wrongful doers*. (Quran, xxviii. 38-40). 

Abul Mughith Husain bin Mansur, surnamed Hallaj (from his 
profession of cotton-carding) was a celebrated ascetic and preacher. 
**He is considered by the Sufis to be one of their most spiritual 
leaders, who, they believed, had attained the fourth or last stage 
of Sufism (perfect union with the Divine spirit). He was con- 
demned by the Khalif- of Baghdad, Muqtadir and was put to death 
because he used to proclaim Anad-Haqq, f.e., *I am the Truth’ or 
in other words, *I am God,* ... on 26th March 922 A.D. (Beale, 
Dictonary, 243.) Full life in Encycl, ii. 239-240, in which 

L. Massignon writ^, — ^Among the doctrines of this sect is that of 
**the existence of an uncreated Divine spirit, which becomes united 
with the created spirit of the ascetic (so that), the saint becomef 
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Dignity is the maintenance of one’s station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the 
vulture and the short existence of the hawk. He replied, 
“The one injures no animal, and the other hunts them. 

On this His Majesty remarked, “If the penalty to a hawk 
that lives only on animal life, be a brief span of existence, 
what shall happen to man who notwithstanding abundant 
provision of other kinds, does not restrain himself from 
meat? Nevertheless, the thought that harmless animals are 
lawful and animals of prey forbidden food, is full of 
suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes from association, otherwise 
men would remain inarticulate. But when the experiment 
was tried it was shown through the instance of a dumb man, 
how, though silent in such a case, he might make himself 
understood by strangers. 

(P. 24 1 .) Whosoever imprecates upon another the 
vengeance of God will not be heard. It was this reflection 
that comforted a man who had been cursed by others. 

Since 1 used nitre (for cooling water), 1 recognise the 
rights of salt (fidelity) in water also.''^ 

When ! came to India 1 was much attracted by the 
elephants, and I thought that the use of their extraordinary 
strength was a prognostication of my universal ascendancy. 

Men are so accustomed to eating meat that were it not 
for the pain, they would undoubtedly fall to on themselves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service 
to eaters of meat who would thus forego other animal life, 

the living and personal witness of God, whence the saying Ana l 
Haqq, I am the creative truth.*’ This corresponds exactly to the 
Hindu vedantist’s realisation so' ham ‘1 am He’. 

Prof. Browne calls Hallaj “a dangerous and able intriguer,” 
and this was also Ak bar’s estimate of the man. (J, S.) 

This is a conceit on the well-known eastern duly of protect 
ing a guest who has eaten of one’s salt. 1 his protection does not 
extend to the offer of water, but the use of nitre gives water this 
salt and its consequent rights. 
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or that as I cut off a piece for their nourishment, it might 
be replaced by another. 

Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so that 
one animal might avail for many. 

Were it not for the thought of the difficulty of suste- 
nance, 1 would prohibit men from eating meat. Ihe reason 
why 1 do not altogether abandon it myself is, that many 
others might willingly forego it likewise and be thus cast 
into despondency. 

From my earliest years, whenever 1 ordered animal 
food to be cooked for me, I found it rather tasteless and 
cared little for it. I took this feeling to indicate a necessity 
for protecting animals, and 1 refrained from animal food. 

Men should annually refrain from eating meat on the 
anniversary of the month of my accession as a thanksgiving 
to the Almighty, in order that the year may pass in 
pJrosperity. 

Butchers, fishermen and the like who have no other 
occupation but taking life, should have a separate quarter 
and their association with others should be prohibited by 
fine.'^ 

A merchant was approaching his end and his four sons 
were about to quarrel over bis property. He directed them 
with due counsel, and told them that he had providently 
bequeathed them equal portions and had left these, one for 
each, in the four corners of his house, and that when he 
died they were to take their several shares. When his 
instructions were carried out, one found gold, another grain, 
and the other two paper and a bone respectively. Not com- 

This was the old Hindu and Buddhistic rule. Fa Hien 
observed in North India in 399 A.D., — “Only the Chandalas arc 
fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh meat . . . They arc [held to 
bej wicked men, and live apart from others jLegge s tr. ch. xvi.J 
Yuan Chwang noticed the same practice about 629, — “Butchers, 
fishers, dancers, executioners, and scavengers, and so on, have 
their abodes oulside the city ’’ [Bk. 11. 5, Beal's tr. i. 74. J J. S. 
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prehending this they began to make a disturbance. The 
King of Hindustan, Salivahana, thus interpreted it: “By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (by its. 
holder) of the first, and by the pap>er, a money credit of 
the second. “ When the whole was computed, the shares 
were thus found to be equal. 

Hasan Sabbah’” was once on journey by sea with a 
numerous company. Suddenly a storm arose, and con- 
sternation seized the people. He himself was cheerful, and 
when questioned thereon, he announced to them that 
(P. 242) they would be saved. On reaching land all of 
them were assured that the future was revealed to him. In 
point of fact he was undisturbed through his assurance that 
the will of God could not be altered, and his announcement of 
the good tidings of their security was caused by this reflec- 
tion, that if they were drowned no one could save them ; 
had they thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) 
supplication. 

Ali, called also Kharwa’^, used to say ihat he had seen 
a person in Balia whose upper part consisted of two bodies, 
each |X)ssessing a head, eyes, and hands, with but a single 
body below. The man was married, and a jeweller by 
profession. 

In the year (968 A.H.= 1360 A.D.] that Bayrain 
Khan received permission to depart for Hijaz, a hunting 

This was the famous chief of the Persian Ismailians ar.d 
known in the history of the Crusades under the name of the Old 
man of the Mountain*, by which is meant, the mountainous district 
from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazwin, Hamadan, Dinawar and Qirmisin. 
Founder of the sect of /Xssassins. The legends about his life are 
given in Sargudhast-i-Sayidna. He ended his reign and life in 
A H. 518 (A.D. 112-^) Enc. hi ii 276. 

’ ' For Khatwd the variants are Khdura and Hera, and for Balia ^ 
Malihar and Balisd, For the man s nan e 1 suggest Kharjah “a certain 
man whose mother is called amm'i'K :^drija}l who is also the mother 
of several tribes ’ (Richardson’s Diet.] and for the place Malibdr. 
This would make Akbar’s story an Ar^b sailor s yarn like those 
given in Aidib-ulHind about India’s coastal ports fDevic’r. Frencli 
trails , 1875.) [J. S.) 
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leopard killed a doe near, Sikandrah; a live young one was 
taken from its stomach. I separated the flesh from the bone 
myself and gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something 
pricked my hand. 1 thought it was a piece of a bone. 
When carefully examined, an arrow-head was found in its 
liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow when 
young, but by God’s protection it had touched no vital part, 
and did not hinder the animal from waxing strong and 
becoming pregnant. 

A mouse will take an egg in its paws and lie on its 
back, while the others seize him by the tail and drag him 
into his hole. It wall also give a twist to its tail while 
inserting it into a bottle and draw out opium or whatever 
else may be inside. There are many such instances of their 
ingenuity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize 
Its prey, it can do so. At other times it cannot open it 
however much it may wish. When captured it utters no 
sound. 

The difference between stone and selV^ lies in this, that 
the former is not soluble in water and the latter dissolves. 

Once in a game preserve, a tame deer had a fight with 
a wild one. The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the 
spectators quoted the following line: “W’e have never seen 
any one who could overtake a deer by running.” The 
point was thus explained, that ahu ”a deer” in Persian, 
means also ”a defect,” and this is not (required to be) 
secured by pursuit and effort. 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the 
Almighty, for the object which is intended is still remote, 
and there is proximate harm. In a religion which forbids 
the re-marriage of the widow, the hardship is grave. 


[ h^izard tlie emendation of mcjn^ into nart'a}^, | I. S.] 
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Marriage between those who arc not related is com- 
mendable in order that heterogeneity may become kinship, 
and between relations, the more remote the affinity the 
closer is the concord ; and what has been recorded of the 
time of Adam, viz., that as sons and daughters were bom 
to each, the son of one was given to the daughter of another, 
sustains this view. 

As to the kinship between cousins being within the 
permitted degrees under the Muhammadan law, this was 
established in the beginning and was analogous to (the custom 
in) the time of Adam’s birth. fP. 243] 

It is improper to consort with a woman when moved by 
concupiscence, or with one too young or too old, — most of 
the latter cease to be capable of child-bearing after 35, — with 
a pregnant wom«an or a female during her monthly course . . . 
[Reason given in every case, not translated. Akbar followed 
the Hindu maxim, putrarthe Kriyate Varya, i.e., a man takes 
a wife with the object of having sons. J. Sarkar.j 

To seek more than one wife is to work one’s own 
undoing. In case she were barren or bore no son. it might 
then be expedient. 

Had I been wise earlier, 1 would have take i no woman 
from my own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are 
to me in the place of children. 

The women of Hindustan rale their dear lives at a 
slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan for a woman to 
burn herself however unwilling she may be, on her husband’s 
death and to give her priceless life with a cheerful counte- 
nance, conceiving it to be a means of her husband’s salvation. 

It is a strange commentary on the magnanimity of men 
that they should seek their deliverance through the self- 
sacrifice of their wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his 
( onduct depends the efficiency of any course of action His 

57 
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gratitude to Kis Lord, therefore, should be shown in just 
government and due recognition of merit ; that of his people, 
ip obedience and praise. 

The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of 
divine worship. They have been styled conventionally the 
shadow of God, and indeed to behold them is a means of 
caUihg to mind the Creator, and suggests the protection of 
the Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a supreme blessing, for its advantages 
extend to multitudes, and the good works of such as have 
attained to true liberty of spirit also profit these. 

A monarch should not himself undertake, duties that 
may be performed by his subjects. The errors of others it is 
his part to remedy^ but his own lapses who may correct ? 

SDvereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circum- 
stance and in meting out ieward and punishment in propor- 
tion thereto. This quality of appreciation adds dignity to 
the pursuit of happiness and is the chief source of success. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings 
security and peace, has the stamp of truth. When minerals 
and vegetables have their peculiar virtues, what wonder if 
the actions of a specially chosen man should operate for the 
security of his fellows. (P. 244.) 

In the reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear are necessary to the well-ordering of temporal 
government and the illumination of the interior recesses of 
the spirit; nevertheless a masterful will, never suffering the 
loss of self control under the dominance of passion, should 
weigh well and wisely the measure and occasion of each. 

Whoever walks in the way of fear and hope, his 
temporal and spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them 
will result in misfortune. 

Idleness is the root of evils. Ihe duty of one who 
seeketh his own welfare is to learn a profession and practise 
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It, It is imperative in prefects never to be remiss in watch- 
fulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is the source 
of national prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a 
sovereign who is the guardian of the world. 

Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and 
good administration : the adoration of the elect is expressed 
in their mortifiicaticn of body and spirit. All strife is caused 
by this, that men neglecting the necessities of their state, 
occupy themselves with extraneous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things : excessive 
devotion to hunting; incessant play; inebriety night and day; 
and constant intercourse with women. 

Although hunting suggests many analogies of kingly 
action, certainly the foremost of them is that the granting of 
life [to the doomed] becomes a habit.^' 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly 
in monarchs. This order is termed the shadow of God, and 
a shadow should throw straight. 

Superintendents (Ddroghahs) should be watchful to see 
that no one from covetousness abandons his own profession. 

Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia, one night forgot a verse. 
His torchbearer quoted it. He punished the speaker some- 
what, and said. ‘‘When a menial takes to learning he does 
so at the expense of his duties.’* 

A king should not be familiar in mirth and amusement 
with his courtiers. 

A monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise 
his neighbours rise in arms against him. The army should 
be exercised in warfare, lest from want of training they be- 
come self-indulgent. 

] have modified Jarrett's translation here. There are many 
instances in Mughal Indian history of the Emperors ordering the 
encircled deer in a qamurgha hunt to be set free. fj. Sarkar.j 
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A king should make a distinction in his watch over the 
goods, the lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects. 
If those who are led away by greed and passion will not be 
reclaimed by admonition, they must be chastised. 

He who does not speak of monarchs for their virtues will 
assuredly fall to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

The words of kings resemble pearls. They are not fit 
pendants to every ear. 



CHAPTER XIll. 
CONCLUSION 


("nie author toiled hard for seven years 
in tORipleting this book.] 

(P. 245.) Praise be to God that this royal treasure of 
record, this register of knowledge, the syllabus of the volume 
of wisdom, the summary of administrative writings, the tablet 
of instruction in the school of learning, the exemplar of 
ceremonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in the audience- 
hall of justice and mercy, has been brought to completion. 
Much labour had to be endured and many difficulties over- 
come before the inception of this antidote for the world’s 
constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by 
sensuality and suffering could be successfully undertaken. 
Many a dark night passed into morning and many a long day 
grew to eve, ere this mine of the diadem of eternal happiness, 
this pearl of the throne of everlasting sovereignty could be 
publicly displayed. What warring of the capacity with the 
natural constitution took place, how many a struggle between 
myself and my heart drove me to distraction ere the count of 
this investigation fleeting as the world, the result of this 
search deluding as the waters of a mirage, could be set down ! 
Prayers were poured forth before the Almighty throne, sup- 
plications were offered up on the threshold of divine light, 
in order that this amulet on the arm of the wise, this magic 
spell of those who love knowledge, written in my heart’s 
blood, might have the spirit of life breathed into its lettered 
form. 

What toil endured through love that work so planned, 
Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand ! 
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Alas ! Alas ! that one nurtured by the divine bounty and 
long suffused by thfe radiance of truth, should defile his 
tcmgue with murmurs of toil and labour, and record his har- 
rowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of illustraticm ! 

(The author’s gratitude to Akbar for his encouragement and 
guidance during the composition of this book : its high-value 
to mankind.] 

It is through the wondrous workings of His Majesty's 
favour and the spell of his endming prerogative 
that this dissertaticHi has been set forth and a great work 
brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divine tmity 
to the virtuous, by the efficacy of a direct intention and the 
probity of unswerving rectitude appointed a treasurer lo the 
stores of his wisdom and sagacity, and gave him access to 
the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem of singleminded- 
ness, in hobour of the Supreme Being and in thanksgiving 
for ever increasing bounties, brought forth a work of know- 
ledge by a (P. 246) master-spirit of wisdom for the profit of 
inquirers, and a royal mandate from the tabernacle of sanctity 
for the. seekers of happiness. By a sublime favour he 
endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity 
of reading- and understanding it, and by his all-embracing 
condescension permitted me to reproduce somewhat thereof 
as came within my limited intelligence and to be honoured 
with the stewardship of the divine bounty. Far and near, 
friend and stranger, participate therein, and all classes of 
mankind illumine their minds with the splendour of truth. 
Thanks be to God that in these noble maxims of conduct, the 
visible world finds its remedy, and the things of the invisible 
are them harmoniously regulated ! 

The light that o’er seven spheres celestial plays. 

Wins all its radiance trom imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take. 

While those that see find luminous their ways. 
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The garden of proaperity blooms unto good>wiU and 
for joy has come a day of festival. Tlie eye opens in cheer- 
fulness and the night of sorrow has passed. Many a truth 
in the orders of nature and grace, and many incidents of 
binding and loosing have been set down in despite of 
fraudful concealers of the truth, and an illumination of 
wisdom is displayed for the guidance of the sightlett and 
faint of heart and for the purblind that lose their way. 
Through a lofty destiny for which sincere lo3^1ty is another 
name, a new canopy of wisdom hsa been erected, and the 
duty of thanksgiving which is the (ipal cause, has reached 
its accomplishment. 

In honour of my liege, the king. 

With all true loyalty 1 bring 
A cjrpress set in garden fair. 

Wherein shall trysting all repair. 

And with full draughts of wine elate. 

Its happy growth commemorate. 

[Firdausi wrote his Boot^ of Kings in 30 years, but 
earned obloquy by demanding frc«n his royal master pay- 
ment in gold commensurate with the size of his epic. Abul 
Fazl, in a nobler spirit heu written his Book of Akkar in 
seven 3 rears out of pure gratitude to his master, who has 
meule his subjects happy and prosperous and set up a model 
of wise and beneficent govertunent before all mankind.) 

Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many 
leaders of the caravans of knowledge and the gathering 
together of treatises from the schools of learning, to-day only 
can the purity of the jewel of wisdom be assayed and its 
weight tested by another scale — now only is sovereign 
intellect arrayed on the thrtme of empire and its sway 
enforced by a later ordinance. Now must the field of gift 
and offering be made wide and the festal mtelodies and 
paeans of success resound, but not as Firdausi, who in a 
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grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made 
the curtain of his honour an object for the haggling of traffic. 
He was a seller of words and knew not their value. 
Thinking them interchangeable with a few pieces of metal, 
like shameless hucksters of the market, he lost his credit 
in stickling for price. He sought to make rateable worth 
incalculable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor 
at the table of multitudinous royal bounties records in this 
work his gratitude for transcendent favours, and signalizes 
the wondrous dispensations of the world-adorning Creator 
of the universe. 

Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung ; 

*Twas love that planned the task, for through such strain 

Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 

Firdausi took thirty years of labour to secure eternal 
execration, while I have borne with seven years of toil for 
the sake of everlasting glory. He fused his worth into the 
cast of verse which is a matrix of determinate shape, and I 
have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expanse of prose. [P, 247] 

My pen its point deep in my heart’s blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies ; 

For prose in its degree doth verse excel, 

As unbored pearls the rarest price compel. 

What connection is there between the servitor of the 
Lord and the worshipper of gold? between thanksgiving and 
lamentation ? Self interest let fall a veil before his clear 
vision in that he sought largesse in the laboratory of genius 
from the great ones of the earth. Had no defect obscured 
his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a line for lucre, and 
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would have secured the possession of the jewel of magna- 
nimity. 

When thought of self intrudes doth genius flee, 

And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

The beam in his own vision what though plain, 

The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 

Absorbed in greed the faults of others hears, 

But from his own withholds unwilling ears. 

But apart from this consideration that in the markets of 
wisdom, works that delight the heart cannot be purchased 
by the gold and silver of the world, and that such gems of 
price are not to be weighed against coin, by his grace of 
diction and the charm of his verse he strove to immortalize 
his name, and has left behind him a noble and gracious 
scion in the full vigour of youth that will survive to ages. 
To the rich and prosperous it adds another dignity : the wise 
that love truth it favours with another aid. The simple- 
minded that seek after happiness are familiarized with the 
gains and losses of life, and it pours out for the many who 
resent the disappointments of toil, the healing balm of 
resignation. To the faint of heart it lends courage: to those 
who have the craft of the fox it gives the boldness of the Hon 
and the fury of the alligator. Upon the intolerant and 
narrow-minded it bestows cheerfulness and large views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle 
of greatness. 

Although to outward appearance he was but rendering 
a service to the great ones of the earth, he was implicitly 
bearing the jewels of his wisdom to the market of apprecia- 
tion. Had he not been under the influence of cupidity, nor 
exposed his penetrating genius to the spoil of misplaced 
desire, he could never have been sufficiently grateful for the 
divine favour in the opportunity of winning the applause 
and admiiation of mankind. Nay, had he possessed any 

58 
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sense of justice and any knowledge of the world, besides 
this rare product of intellect, he would have carried some 
substantial otfering to the thr<me of majesty, in order that the 
royal approval might be the meems of displaying the quality 
of his jewel, and that he might bequeath as a gift of price, 
a memorial to his successors in the pursuit of intellectual 
fame. 

Praise be to God ! that by the divine grace and provi- 
dential assistance, 1 have not set my heart upon the compo- 
sition of this work with a view to approbation or to listen 'to 
my own praises, into which pitfall of the imagination so 
many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to be 
trodden under foot by ambition, not even with regard' to 
the large field of its acquired characteristics, far less its 
innate qualities in any abundance. 

He who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble senti- 
ments is ensnared by a desire of worldly goods. But even 
the stranger knows that the [P. 248] odour of misrepresen- 
tation has not entered my nostrils, and the alien recognises 
in me a critical judge. What analogy is there between the 
painted silks of China and the raw yarn of a hair-rope 
maJcer? between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse 
iron? How can the priceless gem of truth descend to the 
level of worldly potsherds? Why exchange eternal Hiss for 
the silvered inanities that soon decay? And especially at 
this time when by the wondrous workings of destiny and a 
smiling fortune, priceless jewel's are but as gravel before the 
palace of auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by 
the rays of wisdom, has found rest on the heights of joy. 
Were I even destitute of the goods that pass from hand to 
hand in the market-square of the material world, and fortune 
through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, 

I would never entertain such a feeling nor approve in my 

' I should alter the punctuation of the text and place the stop 
after tabi’at-i-u. [Jarrett.] 
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own person such iiiq>nKicnce in affairs. On the contrary, 
my first thought is the praise of God, m that the deeds of 
majesty have been illtistrated by commendable descrqition. 
The second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent men of future time and the learned 
of the iH'esent, may bring up gems of purest ray from this 
fathomless sea to beautify the mansions of their deeds. Had 
1 possessed a lofty spirit, 1 should not have descended from 
the summit of the heights of unity to the level of polytheism, 
but what is to be done?^ 1 quote the words used by the 
leader of the enlightened minds of the past, the spiritual 
doctor (Maulana Rumi) — 

Since 1 am linked with those who see awry, 

idolater! 1, too, must preach idolatry. 

[Wise and good men work to secure the blessings of God 
and the good opinion of mankind at the same time, and 
they succeed in both by reason of their honesty, self-control, 
and unselfish sense of duty. Abul Fazl’s success in life 
illustrates this truth.] 

Though every one cannot comprehend the object of this 
feist in the morning of existence and this mirage in the noon 
of life, 1 think that all should perceive and bear in mind that 
the exertions of the wise and the good should be restricted to 
two objects, and the supreme purpose of pursuit in those of 
lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed these. 
The first is to secure the benediction of God and to lay the 
foundations of a stately fabric in the plesisant meads of His 
holy pleasure, and this is the means to eternal life and the 
omature of enduring bliss. Those who choose that country 

’ This language, considering the dedication of the volume and 
the eye under which it was written, cannot be taker as an ex- 
pression of regret at his accredited apostasy from I"' jn and con- 
version to Hinduism, but to imply the necessity o, following the 
language of conventionality thou|^ pledged to the support of his 
masters creed. Nevertheless his sincerity in his adhesion to 
Akbar’s faith was suspected. Vol. I. Biography xvii. 
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for their abode go not down unto death, and the sound of body 
therein behold not the face of sickness. Its vigorous dwellers 
know not of debility, nor those that thrive there, of decay. 
Wealth does not decline in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to be obtained only by a sincere intention 
and the possession of the four excellent qualities together with 
the avoidance of the eight vicious characteristics of which 
books of wisdom have fully treated. The second is a good 
repute in this fleeting world, which signifies an enduring 
existence and a second life. Although this also is accom- 
plished through the same source of enlightenment by which 
a virtuous dispiosition is formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a 
smooth tongue and an open hand, and sincerity of intention 
and rectitude of mind are not imjDerative. Blest is he who 
by the divine auspices links the first with the second, and 
prospers in the temporal as well as in the spiritual world. 
The means adopted by the seekers of truth to participate in 
social enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to 
their consciences, are these, that with strenuous endeavour 
and by the favour of fortune, [P. 249] they separate good 
rescrfutions and virtuous conduct from the disorders of self- 
regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their 
minds to the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine 
pleasure, live apart from the blame and praise of mankind; 
and the profit which these simple dealers obtain from their 
inestimable lives and the advantage secured by their exertions, 
are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The leaders in the four quarters of the visible and in- 
visible worlds, and the deep thinkers that betake themselves 
both to occupation and retirement, who through their com- 
prehensive views and wide survey of the field of knowledge 
penetrate the mysteries of these two sublime principles, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on 
the shoulders of their capacity, and in the strength of .the 
Almighty arm move lightly under the burden. The harmo- 
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nious operation of these two opposite interests, one alone of 
which is rarely attainable under the most capable and states- 
manlike administrators even under the sanction of penal law, 
is by them so successfully carried out under the guidance of 
celestial favour that the primordial intelligence of nature itself 
stands amazed and the wonder-working heavens are con- 
founded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commanded, and 
these antagonistic dual elements simultaneously co-operate 
in the establishment of festal conviviality of intercourse. 

[Akbar's unrivalled greatness as a ruler and Abul Fazl’s 
duty to record His Majesty’s great acts and rules for the 
benefit of posterity.] 

And for exemplar of such a one, lo ! from the 
brow of this prosperous reign that irradiates the face of the 
State, what splendour is reflected and as a glory shines upon 
the raiser of its auspicious banner in this our happy age ! For 
today the skies revolve at his will and the planets in their 
courses move by his sublimity. 

Akbar, the king, illumines India’s night, 

And is as a lamp in the court of the House of Timour. 

The heart exults at his mention and the tongue vaunts 
his praise. May the Almighty vouchsafe long life to this 
incomparable wonder of the kingdom of wisdom, and eternal 
happiness to his subjects. This sovereign of the orders of 
nature and grace, by the light of his God-given intelligence 
and the night-beacon of his powerful will, has so organized 
the measureless limits of these two dominions and moves 
through them with such prudence and sagacity, that aspiring 
discerners of each form of progress look to no other than him, 
and each and all consider as their ov n this pearl of wisdom that 
enlightens the world. Since thf time that elcquerxe an^* 
knowledge of affairs have existed an 1 the highway of literary 
composition been frequented, so exquisite and f:;sact a 
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co-operation of two antagonistic principles in a single 
hallowed person has never been recorded — a person who is 
the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountain- 
head of temporal and spiritual order — who prepares the 
litters of travel while yet abiding in his native land^ — « lamp 
for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels to those 
who are in bonds, a balm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold worldly cares raise no dust of defect in 
his heart that loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and a 
concentrated mind suffer no breeze of pre-occupation to play 
upon the necessary duties of his station. Tlius he has out- 
ward obligation with liberty of spirit. 

Lol from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God’s love and knowledge beam with radiant light. 

A crowned monarch — a throne’s rightful heir — 

Lord of the world — the kingdom’s founder there ! 

IP. 250.] 

It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of 
eloquence to decorate the ears and throat of the age with a 
description of the virtues of such a choice specimen of the 
court of existence and to adorn with its beauty the bosom 
and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be preF>ared for 
future travellers in the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afar will come into the possession of knowledge. Although 
the spheres themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, 
tell thereof and transmit it to succeeding generations, yet by 
the workings of destiny accidents befall and the thread of 
continuity fs often severed. When, however, works are 
written to record these wondrous deeds and they are inscribed 
upon the tablets of time, the hand of vicissitude less frequently 
affects them and they endure to distant ages. A fabric that 
is laid upon virtue, the summit of the poarches thereof reaches 

‘ That is, prepftring Tor the world to come \vhile yr-l in iF^s, oi 
facilitating the srtlvaiion of others 
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to the pinnacles of the seventh heaven, and a foundation 
whereon fortune builds is not saoned by revolving cycles. 

Behold the recompense of noble toil 

That guards the Caesars* halls from 1 ime*s despoil ! 

It is evident that of mighty monarchs of old there is no 
memorial except in the works of the historians of their age, 
and no trace of them but in the chronicles of eloquent and 
judicious annalists, yet the ravages of time obliterate them 
not. Of the splendour of the House of Buwayh no record 
exists save in the labours of the pens of Sabi^ and Muhallabi, 
and the noble pages of Rudaki, U’nsari and U’tbi alone tell 
of the glories of the kings of Ghazni. 

Mahmud hath many a palace raised on high. 

That with the moon might well dispute the sky : 

Yet of all these no stone doth now remain, 

While Time doth roll o’er U’nsari in vain. 

^ Abu Ishaq Ibrahim-b-Hilil, as-Sabi or the Sabean, author oi 
some celebrated Epistles, was clerk of the Baghdad Chancery office 
in which he acted as secretary to the Caliph al-Muti Tllah and to 
Tzzu’d Daulah Bakhtyar of the family of Buwayh the Daylamite. 
He was bom about A.H. 320 (A.D. 932), and died in 384 (A.D. 994.) 
He wrote a history of the Buwayh dynasty under the title of Taju l 
Milal or Tdju’I Daylamiucth. 

A!-Muhallabi was descended from Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi and 
was appointed Wazir by Mu’izzu’d Daulah !bn Buwayh in A.H. 339 
(A.D. 950). Ibn Khallakan says that his powerful influence and 
firm administration, as well as his acquaintance with literature, 
made him celebrated. He was born in A.H. 291 (A.D. 903) and 
died in A.H. 352 (963), and was buried at Baghdad. A few of his 
verses are given by his biographer. 

Rudaki flourished in the reign of Amir Nasr. son of Ahmad of 
the Samanide dynasty, and was extraordinarily favoured by that 
prince. He turned the Arabic translation of Piloay’s ‘Fables’ into 
Persian verse in A.H. 313 (A.D. 925), and was the first who wrote 
a Diwan or collection of odes in Persian. He died in A.H, 343 
(A.D. 954). Beale. U’nsari lived in the court of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and wrote an heroic poem on the deeds of .Sultan Mahmud: He 
was also the author of a Diwan, He ranked not only as one of tho 
first poets in that celebrated court, but was versed in all the learning 
of that age. His death is placed variouj^ly in .A.H. 1040 and 1049 
For U‘tbi, see Vol. II. 
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Whosoever comprehends this talisman of prudence this 
spell of enlightened research, and appreciates these characters 
of thought and this lawful sorcery, will perceive this much, 
that my intention is to apprize far and near of these two 
attributes of high sovereignty and to lay the stable founda- 
tions of an enduring dominion. By this means the writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine 
treasures and a large provision from the table of manifold 
graces. 

This lasting work I consecrate to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name ; 

Above its page its syllables enrolled 
Shall turn the pen that writes them into gold. 

But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact 
is unperceived and this pious intention is hidden from his 
view, at least this measure of knowledge will be secured and 
the collyrium of vision in this sufficiency will be prepared, 
that the design of the mind that employs the pen and the 
object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the 
people (P. 251] at large and the prosperity of the common- 
wealth. 

[This history is intended to serve as a lesson-book of 
politiccd science for the instruction of mankind and as a moral 
treatise for the practical leaching of subjects in the right con- 
duct of life.] 

The primary purpose of these annals of wisdom is 
the distinguishing of right from wrong, for the feet of many 
have l 3 een worn in the search of this recognition and have 
effected nothing ; and secondly, to appreciate the results 
of virtuous and vicious conduct, of which this work is 
ful! From the one he will learn how to garnish and sweep 
his house, from the other, to order the ways of his life. When 
he meets w^ith prosperity and joy. finding no trace of those 
that have passed away, he will not admit the inroads , of 
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presumption; and if sorrow oppress him when among such 
as have gone before, no exemplars thereof remain, he will 
not surrender himself to its sway, but among the accidents 
of life, seated upon the prayer-carpet of enlightenment, he 
will be assiduous in praise and supplication before the 
Supreme Giver, and from the importance and helplessness of 
the strong that are no more, he will perfectly comprehend the 
power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as I am and dejected 
of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus 
of chronicle and pen-craft ! What connection is there 
between enemies of the flesh who love retirement, and the 
showy and affected scribblers of the world? And what 
analogy between those who abate the price of their own wares 
and the displayers of adulterated goods ? 

My thoughts do modestly my works deci 

While Gebirs, Moslems hawking run, “who’ll buy?” 

[Abul Fazhs early studies — his mental conflict and 
despair.] 

How shall I write of the strange ways of fortune and the 
delusive workings of destiny? In the beginnin s of know- 
ledge, I was overwhelmed with sorrow at the thought of 
existence, and at sacred places-and auspicious times I prayed 
for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew 
me by degrees to the school of research, and in confusion 
of heart which leads men astray, 1 sought the world. The 
ordinary course of learning was opened before me, and my 
mind became stored with ample measure of knowledge which 
raised in me an extraordinary arrogance. Under the guidance 
of a huppy fortune, from a {:)€rusal ol the works of (he 
ancients, my mind was roiivinced that men must necessarily 
be comprised under three classes. The is characterized 
by evi! disposition and conduct, and this }~ ev:df'/ircd in llut 
traduc:»^c: of one’s neighbour and disclosing his lauits. [ he 
second hy rood int«^nt:<ms and virtuous puropses ; and the 
39 
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possessor of these they describe as half a man. From 
amiableness in his judgments and a large tolerance of views, 
he speaks charitably of all men. The third by a lofty spirit 
and eminent virtue ; and these reveal the perfect man. The 
master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
regards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue 
and vice in the abstract. Objective ideas find no entrance into 
his mind. His contemplation ever traverses the field of his 
own heart, and discovering his own defects, he labours to 
remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of his soul 
with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by 
their means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal 
bliss. ^ When I read these seductive and winning numbers on 
the dice-tables of wisdom, 1 woke somewhat from my slumber 
and began to inquire. Withdrawing from worldly concerns, 
1 fell to a critical introspection and began to transcribe the 
roll of my sins. When I had traversed a portion of this 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold were suspended before my 
vision. It (P. 252] seemed as though 1 could not advance 
a step, and save a few venial errors wliich 1 had committed 
in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As the very delu- 
sion^bf this mocking fancy awoke me to consciousness, I was 
not undone by my spiritual enemies. I w^as compelled to turn 
back and alighted at the first station of abstraction from being, 
and made the transcription of the failings of my fellow 
creatures a liiirrored reflection of my owm. 1 thus became 
aw'are of many reprehensible qualities. In this ghostly and 
spiritual warring and distress of mind and body, leaving the 
recess of seclusion, ! came to the court of His Majesty and 
tlio star of my fortune rose on the horizon of desire. 

(Abul hazls mind v/as liberalised and his spirits 
e.xliilarated by his contact with Akbar.j 

'* The influence of ihc Sanskrit Schools of Philosophy is here 
very distinct. This passage breathes the spiilt of the Vedanta. 
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By his great condescension His Majesty resolved 
my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the visible 
and invisible worlds. I was honoured with the guar- 
dianship of the treasure of truth and entrusted with the 
keys of familiar intercourse, as has been briefly adverted to 
at the close of the first and second books. My heart emptied 
itself forth, and a treatise on morals was composed. A new 
life arose in the framework of language. For a long period 
the provision of bodily sustenance, the furnishing of which is 
approved in the truth-desiring eyes of sovereign reason, made 
my mind uneasy. What I had read in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved 
for a scintillation from the court of the lord of light, and 
sought the exhibition of the talisman that resolved all diffi- 
culties. And as fortune befriended me and my heart was 
attentive, a refulgence from the luminary- of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made 
clear that daily provision was under the pledge of royal 
justice and the acceptance of duty by grateful servants, as 1 
have to some extent notified at the beginning of the last book. 
Most strange of all, however much from time to time the 
desire for seclusion which innate in me renewed its impulse, 
the thought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained 
strength. With this provision secured of appropriate suste- 
nance and due supply of bodily vigour*’ on which the success 
of every undertaking depends, 1 withdrew from various other 
pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters, and like those exclusively occupied in 
business, whom more solemn considerations do not affect, 
severing not: the night from day, 1 sat at the gate of expecta- 
lion. Since in this profession centres the interest of life and 

* Me required a large provision. His enormous appetite needed 
for its gratification or surfeit twenty-two sera of solid food daily. 
.^ee-Vol. I. Biography, xxviii. Both Abul Farl and his brother Faizi 
entered the military service, then the only profession. See Vol. I. 
Biography, xv. 
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it adorns the acquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, in 
uniting the coruscation of political ability wlili tlje glitter of 
the sword, my whole ambition was to scrae ceivicc 

and to dare some signal deed in i^onc.ii oi l‘iis chosen 
profession, which would astonish even experienced statesmen 
and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in order 
that the duties 1 had undertaken might be adequately fulhlled. 
This desire every moment increased, but the inopportuneness 
of the season suffered me not to speak. 1 had come from a 
religious house and a college to the royal court, 

[Abul Fazl’s secret longings gratified by Akbar’s com- 
mand to him to write the history of his reign — the other 
courtiers envy him.] 

Those who regard outward circumstances only might 
impute designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and 1 
judged from appearances that if this secret intention got wind, 
they would blame me and loosen the tongue of reproach. But 
since the luminous mind of majesty is a mirror of verities and 
a world-displaying cup,^ without representation on my part or 
communication, the king vouchsafed to favour and honour 
witl^ a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted 
by patronage, and raised me to an exalted rank and to the 
degree of a very distinguished command. For some days 
among the learned at their meetings considerable [P. 253] 
jealousy was excited, and the courtiers had for a long time 
banded together in envy against me. It was a strange co- 
incidence that 1 should be about the arsenal in search of a 
sword, while fate would force a pen into a master hand. 

I was examining the burnish of the lance-head while destiny 

^ The cup or mirror of Jamshid, as well as of Solomon, Cyrus, 
and of Alexander, which mirrored the universe, according to 
Oriental tradition. 

® He received in 1585, the command of a thousand horse. In 
1592 he was promoted to be commander of two thousand horse, 
and about 1595 to the command of two thousand five hundred 
horse, and became one of the grandees of the empire. See Vol. I. 
XV, xviii, and xxi. 
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was sharpening the point of the reed in order that the 
ordinances of the sovereign might be reverently proclaimed 
in the publication of these important records. I was a prey 
to conflicting emotions. Since 1 had not the capacity for this 
office, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incom- 
petence and standing aside, withdrawing from so onerous a 
task. But as I was impressed with His Majesty’s knowledge 
of things that are hidden and with the obligation of responding 
to his favours by some signal service, I was unable to decline 
his command. The thought then occurred to me that His 
Majesty had in view my own application and industry as well 
as the literary capacity of my brethren,’ so that the materials 
which 1 might with indefatigable assiduity collect together, 
that accomplished and eloquent writer [Fayzi] might har- 
moniously set in order and thus bring to completion this 
stupendous task. In a little while under the strenuous support 
of a will of miraculous efficacy, I opened my eyes to an 
interior illumination, and reflected that the royal command 
weM a magic inspiration to literary effort and a talisman for 
the illumining of wisdom. With a sincere mind and a lofty 
determination this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to 
the duty. My chief reliance was in this, that by the grace of 
the divine favour, having diligently collected the necessary 
facts and given material embodiment to their spiritualized 
form, the eulogist of the court of the Caliphate, the erudite 
scholar of the Imperial House, the first writer of his age, the 
laureate among accomplished poets, Shaykh AbuT Fayz-i- 
Fayzi my elder brother wd superior, would graciously super- 
vise it, and under the correction of that master of style, a fresh 
texture would be hand-woven into a fabric of beauty. 

[Just after one-half of this book had been written, Abul' 
Fazl’s collaborator and guide, his elder brother Faizi died, 

* For the names of these see Vol. I., xxxiii. 
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but our author steeled his heart to carry his task to comple' 
tion, in SfMte of grief and heavy administrative duties.] 

Scarce half dF the first book had been written, when 
destiny worked its spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of 
its knowledge, took its last journey and afflicted my heart 
with an exceeding grief. When, by the talisman of the 
royal S 3 nnpathies, I was recalled from the desire of aimless 
weuidering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as 
a balm to the open wound of my soul, and 1 applied myself 
zealousIy»to my great task. A light dawned on me as to the 
object of the royal command and the aim of its lofty view. 
I brought my mind to that consideration and with a prayer 
to the Almighty, 1 set out on the road. On the one hand lay 
the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed 
with affliction and stress of occupation which no material 
successes however numerous could remedy, and the ulcers 
of which no profusion of outward gratifications could salve, 
— on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea of my heart 
wherein human efforts were of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement be closed and the busy world kept out I 
How can I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual 
states ' of mind, or with what capability express the inter* 
currency of this strange dual operation. The first conjured 
up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanciful play of wave 
rmd leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew; it 
wove thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural 
interventions [P. 254] and seemed to assure him who chose 
it, of the attainment of the truth and the honour of presidency 
in the 8tate>council of wisdom. From the second, a vision of 
flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and as of clod* 
heaps and scatterings of blackened soil appeeiring from the 
same source of di^emment, arose with a warning aspect. 
Coeurseness of speech, scurrility, vauntings and vain babble 
of which the characteristics are a moral decadence and. a 
desire of associating with the beise, time after time, in a novel 
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guise came flaimting by. Accompanying this miserable c<xi' 
dition and disorder of mind, the stress of helplessness and 
isolation now and again received a fresh impulse. Although 
it is the way of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, 
but rather the more constantly to sever the tics of friendship, 
my plain speaking and discernment of h 3 rpocrisy co-operated 
with this worldly tendency. Solne friends of Saber’s 
household and intimates of long standing withdrew from 
association with me. With the burden of affairs on my 
shoulders and journeying over inequalities of ground and 
moving through perilous paths, how could I in utter lonelir 
ness, reach half way on the road, or when arrive at my desti- 
nation? But by the advent to the gardens of blessedness of 
one or two godly friends who in this dearth of manhood were 
obtained by me, 1 triumphed over all my difficulties. 

[Akbar’s sympathy and interest hearten Abul Fazl in 
writing this book.] 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired 
fear and this struggle within and without, I did not withold 
my hand from writing nor did my resolution flag, nay rather, 
every moment fresh vigour was aroused in me and this 
momentous conflict grew stronger and the strife of the flesh 
and the spirit increased until the light of truth shone forth 
and my difficulties were solved, the wondrous effects of the 
holy spirit of His Majesty were again evidenced in me, and my 
heart and vision were flooded with an extraordinary light. 
The writings of the wise of ancient times to some extent 
corroborated the accuracy of my own course and exculpated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. What the 
sages of old affirm is this, that the leader of the caravans of 
hallowed sovereig^nty is supreme over high and low, and that 
the pleasant mead of spiritual and temporal concerns blooms 
fair und«r the beneficent lustre of such unique wonder of the 
world of wisdom : moreover that the visible ruler who is the 
phosen among thousands of maiikind to reduce to order the 
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scattered elements of social organisation holds sway over all 
men, but his power extends only to their bodies and finds no 
access to their souls. The lords of spiritual dominion, on the 
other hand, have no authority save over pure consciences, as 
the practice of the saints in general and of all holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of learning and 
the shallow sciolists of the world influence solely the minds 
of the vulgar, and the effect of their instruction is to be found 
only in such waste ground. But as the monarch of our time 
has been appointed sovereign likewise over the invisible world, 
his sacred inspiration has wrought these extraordinary effects 
in me who am rude of speech, ignorant and helpless, and 
raised me from the deeps of ignorance to the heights of 
knowledge. 

With joyful omens blest, my strain 

Shall celebrate his glorious reign; 

His praises shall my pen proclaim. 

And here enshrine his royal name. 

[f-low Abul Fazl secured the materials of his history.] 

[P. 255] My first care was to collect by the aid of heaven, all 
the transactions of his enduring reign, and 1 used exceptional 
and unprecedented diligence in order to record the chief 
eyents of my own time. In many of these occurrences I bore 
a personal share, and 1 had a perfect knowledge of the 
under-currents and secret intrigues of State, to say nothing of 
the ordinary drift of public affairs. And since the insinuations 
of rumour had prejudiced me and I was not sure of my own 
memory, I made various inquiries of the principal officers of 
State and of the granaees and other well-informed dignitaries ; 
and not content with numerous oral statements, 1 asked 
permission to put them into waiting, and fcr each event 1 took 
the written testimony of more than twenty intelligent and 
cautious persons. The flagrant contradictory statements of 
eye- witnessed had reached my ears and amazed me, and my 
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difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far 
distant — the actors in the scenes and transactions actually 
present — their directing spirit exalted on the throne of actual 
experience — and I with my eyes open observing these mani- 
fold discrepancies. By the blessing of daily-increasing favour 
I determined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out 
a solution. The perplexity disentangled itself and my 
bewildered stale of mind began to grow calm. By deep 
reflection and a careful scrutiny, taking up the principal 
points in which there was general agreement,* my satisfaction 
increased, and where the narrators differed from each other 
1 based my presentation of facts on a footing of discriminate 
investigation of exact and cautious statements, and this some- 
what set my mind at ease. Where an event had equal weight 
of testimony on both sides, or anything reached me opposed 
to my own view of the question, I submitted it to His Majesty 
and freed myself from responsibility. By the blessing of the 
rising fortunes of the State and the sublimity of the royal 
wisdom, together with the perfect sincerity of the inquirer 
and his wakeful destiny, I was completely successful and , 
arrived at the summit of my wishes. 

[How Abul Fazl worked up the raw materials collected 
for his history.] 

When I had safely traversed these difficult defiles, a 
work of considerable magnitude was the result. But since at 
this formidable stage, in the arrangement of these events no 
minute regard to details had taken place, and their chrono- 
logical sequence had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 1 
commenced the methodizirtg of my materials anew, and 
began to rewrite the whole, and I took infinite pains especially 
bestowing much attention on the chronology of the Divine 
Era. And since I had the assistance of the highest scientific 
experts, this task also was with facility completed and a 
separate table was drawn out. When through supernatural 
illumination, the announcement of a new basis of computa- 
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tion entered the ear of intelligence, that old and tattered 
garment was cast aside and a robe of honour newly woven of 
grace, was substituted, and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great wcwk, with all the difficulties it 
presented, was brought to a conclusion, and numerous 
expressions of satisfaction were felicitously evoked. 

As this world of tribulation is hot a home for the wise 
of heart, the more so that friends who live for the happiness 
to come are covered by the veil of concealment and on 
account of the ingratitude of the incapable, have withdrawn 
their hearts from participation in the false shows of its 
delusive scene, 1 looked upon each of my days as though it 
were to be my last, and employed myself only in the prepara- 
tions fear my final journey. In this sorrowful condition 1 
hastened along my road, and the labours on the fulfilment of 
which 1 had counted! were not ordered according to my desire. 
_ [He repeatedly revised his composition to give it 
literary grace.] As by [P. 256] the decree of destiny my 
life was still prolonged, for the fourth time 1 renewed the 
task and gave it all my solicitude. Although my first efforts 
were now directed to remove all superfluous repetitions, and 
give continuity to the easy flow of my exposition, 1 perceived! 
ihe incomplete arrangement of my fresh materials, and the 
due ordering of this was undertaken. And since 1 was new 
to the road and stricken with grief and friendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon me, in that, with 
all my toil and! with such excessive care these many lapses 
had occurred and such frequent errors had appeared. What 
would be the result, and where would it all end> 1 began 
a fifth revision and went over the work from the beginning. 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours were directed to 
immortalize these events and to place their issues in due 
order, yet as sagacious writers considn that verse is ais the 
savour of salt to prose, 1 took much pains in the introduction 
of a few stanzas which should be in harmonious accord with 
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the composition, and many a corr^tion and emendaticm wcis 
made, independently of any consideration of the cavils of 
numberless critics. Tire truth is that men close their eyes in 
regard to their own faults euid their own offspring. However 
much they may oppose the feeling, these defects are approved 
as merits. I who have made it a practice to be critical of self 
and indulgent towards others, could employ no collyrium 
regarding this question, nor devise any renredy for this defect 
of vision, but on this five-fold revision a rumour of this new 
development spread abroad. Some of my acquaintances 
joined in supporting me; others were as unanimous in an 
underhand depreciation. 1 formed a resolution, for the sixth 
time, to set my mind free of its waverings of suggestions, and 
to exercise the most minute and fastidious criticism; but the 
frequent calls upon me made by His Majesty left me no time. 

1 was compelled therefore to present him with this fifth 
revision, and was rewarded with a perpetual satisfaction. 

What mine hath ever }delded gem so fair? 

What tongue«born treasvire can with this compare? 
Beneath each letter is a world concealed, 

Elach word’s expanse shows worlds on worlds revealed. 
Its every pearl bedecks the e£urth and sky. 

And if ye see it not — be yours the penalty. 

It is my hope that by the bluings of a sincere intention 
and its own merits, the task which was set before my grateful 
heart may be happily concluded, and my mind be dis- 
burdened in some measure from the distress of ’T.. many 
anxieties. Within the space of seven years, by ^he aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a comp' Jious survey 
covering a period from Adam down to the sacred person of 
the prince regnant, has bem concluded, and from the birth 
of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which is the 42nd of the 
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Divine Era,*^ and arxording to the lunar computation 1006, 
the occurrences of fifty-five years of that nursling of grace 
have been felicitously recorded, and my mind has been 
lightened in some degree of its stuperidous burden. (P. 257] 

The princely heart that virtue dowers, 

For him gems bloom instead of flowers. 

And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall with their monarch’s praise resound. 

It is my expectation to write in four volumes’ ' a recorld 
of the transactions of the royal house during one hundred 
and twenty years, which are four generations, that it may 
stand as a memorial lor those who seek knowledge in justice, 
and with the Institutions of His Majesty as the concluding 
book, I purposed the completion of the Akbarnamah in these 
five volumes. By the ciid of the Almighty three have been 
written, and many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and 
a treasure of truth weighed in the balance. 

1 bear from wisdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this treasured lore. 

And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne’er my memory efface. 

And let this loyal offering be 
Accepted of its Majesty. 

May God His favour grant benign, 

And His acceptance deign with thine. 

And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name’s glorious currency. 

That it from thee may win renown 
And link my fortunes with the throne. 

(The last two sections of the Akharnamah are yet to 
be written.) 

The starting point of the Divine Era was Friday, the 5th of 
Rabii* II. A.H. 963 (19th February 1356). 

See Vol. 1, Preface. 
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If destiny in its wondrous workings gives me leisure and 
capricious fortune, opportunity, the remaining two books 
shall be satisfactorily terminated and form a history of deeds 
replete with attraction. If not, let others, guided by grace 
and a propitious fate, set down, year by year, the events of 
this enduring reign, with a lofty resolution and unremitting 
industry, in right understanding, with a noble purpose and 
in a spirit of freedom, rendering populous the habitations of 
Church and State and fertilizing the gardens of grace and 
nature with refreshing waters. Let them not forget this 
obscure wanderer in the desert of aberration and in their glad 
work acknowledge their obligations to me who first displayed 
the continuous succession of this series, and suggested to 
them the manner of its record. But if this be not approved 
and they desire, by recommencing on a new method or 
fashion of language of the day, to compile the transactions of 
this never-fading dominion. 

Be it unto thy peoples’ welfare. Lord, 

Beneath the shadow of King Akbar’s sway. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 


[P. 258] 1 he writer of this important work had it in his 
mind to draw up a memoir of his venerable ancestors and 
some particulars of strange incidents in his own life, and 
form of them a separate volume which should be a source 
of instruction to the intelligent who look afar ; but various 
occupations, especially the composition of this work, 
absorbed his attention to the exclusion of all else. At this 
juncture a secret inspiration prompted the thought that the 
world would not welcome the detailed journals of personal 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more 
opportune to append an account thereof to this work and to 
intersperse here and there some practical and didactic 
comments. Accepting this happy suggestion, 1 have thrown 
off this sketch and liberated my soul. 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traffic from empty- 
handedness with the bones of one’s ancestors and to bring 
the wares of ignorance to market, and is to be foolishly vain 
of the merits of others while blind to one’s own defects, 1 
was unwilling to touch the subject or indulge in such idle 
vapouring. In this demon-haunted wilderness, to be linked 
by any chain deters advance and the irrigation of the 
genealogy of the outer world is of no profit to the interior 
spirit. 

not, as fools, alone thy father’s son; 

Forget thy sire; choose merit for thine own. 

Whut though should fire beget a scion as bright. 
Smoke cap he ne’er the progeny of light. [P. 259.] 

In ordinary parlance genealogy signifies seed, race, tribe 
and the like, ana the term embraces the distinctions of high 
and low. Any rational man recognises that the one reverts tc 
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the other, inasmuch as among intermediaries in the line of 
descent some one individual has become distinguished for 
material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus become cele- 
brated by name or title or pretession or place of birth ; 
whereas the vulgar who, though accounting mankind to be 
the sons of Adam their primitive father, yet by attending to 
romantic fictions accept only these assumptions, are evidently 
led astray in this matter by the remoteness of the line and 
do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Why then 
should any upright and discerning man be deluded by these 
fables and trusting to them, withdraw from the pursuit of 
truth ? What availed the son of Noah his father’s communion 
with the Almighty, and how did the idolatry of his race 
injure Abraham the friend of C'lod? 

Jami ! serve God through love, nor lineage heed, 

For such road knows no son of this or that. 

Nevertheless through the decrees of fate 1 am linked to 
worldlings and associated with those who give priority to 
birth above worth. Thus I am compelled tc alude to it, and 
to furnish a table for such as them. 

[Abul Fazl’s ancestors in their home in Yemen. His 
fifth forefather settles in Sewistan as a teacher and pious 
man.] 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How 
may I retail their holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness 
of the moment? Some wore the garb of saints, some were 
immersed in secular studies, some were clothed in authority, 
some engaged in commerce and others led lives of solitude 
and retiremetit. For a long period the land of Yemen was 
the home of these liigh born and virtuous men. Shaylih 
Musa,’ my fifth ancestor, in his early manhood, withdrev/ 
from association with his fellows. Abandoning his home he 
set out on travel, and accompanied only by his knowledge 


* Cf. Vol. I. Biography of Abul Fazl. 
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and his deeds he traversed the habitable globe with a step 
that profited by what he saw. In the ninth century by the 
decrees of heaven, he settled in quiet retirement at Rel, a 
pleasant village of Sewistan, and married into a family of 
God-fearing and pious people. Although he had come from 
the desert to a civilized town, he did not exchange his retired 
habits for the occupations of the world. Ever contemplative 
on his prayer-carpet of introspection, he wrestled in prayer 
with himself and spent his precious days in the ordering of 
the wayward spirit. His virtuous sons and grandchildren 
following his example lived happily, and were instructed in 
the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In the 
beginning of the tenth century Shaykh Khizr set out impelled 
with the desire of visiting the saints of India and of seeing 
Hijaz and the people of his own tribe. Accompanied by a 
few of his relatives and friends he came to India. At the 
city of Nagor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of Uch, who was 
successor to Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan and had a large portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Shaykh Abdur Razzaq Qadiri of 
Baghdad (who was one of the distinguished descendants of 
that paragon among eminent saints, Sayyid Abdu’l Qadir 
Jill), and Shaykh Yusuf Sindi who had traversed the fields of 
secular and mystic lore and had acquired many perfections 
of the religious life, were engaged in the instruction and 
guidance of the people, and multitudes were profiting by 
their direction. In his zeal and affection for these eminent 
teachers and under the attractive influence of the soil of this 
ancient country, that wandering exile there took up his 
abode. (P. 260] 

[Author’s father Shaikh Mubarak Nagori — his birth, 
precocious genius, vast learning and long travels.) 

In the year A.H, 911 (A.D. 1505).^ Shaykh Mubarak 
(my father) came forth from the realm of conception into 
visjble personality and wai clothed in the mantle of existence. 
Through a miraculous efficacy of will, at the age of four he 
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displayed the light of his intelligence and a daily-increasing 
illumination shone from his auspicious countenance. When 
nine years old he was already considerably well-informed, 
and at fourteen had run through the usual course of the 
studies and had by heart the text-books of every science. 
Although the grace of God guided the caravan of his wake- 
ful fortune and he had received alms from the street of many 
a learned mystic, he principally attended Shaykh Atan 
through whose instruction he increased his interior thirst. 
This Shaykh was of Turkish extraction and lived to the age 
of one hundred and twenty. In the reign of Sikandar Lodi 
he had taken up his residence in that city and had attained 
to an eminent degree of knowledge under Shaykh Salar of 
Nagor w^ho had studied in Iran and Turan. 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khizr returned to Sind, his 
whole object being to bring some of his relations back with 
him to this country. He died on his journey. Meanwhile 
a severe famine had befallen Nagor, and an epidemic plague 
added to the disaster. Except his mother, all other members 
of his family perished. A resolution to travel had always 
been uppermost in the enlightened mind of rny venerable* 
father, and the desire of seeirig the eminent doctors of every 
land and of soliciting their godly assistance was vehement 
within him ; but that queen of virtue, his lady mother, suffered 
him not, and no thought of disobeying her entered his 
righteous mind. In this hesitancy of spirit, he came under 
Shaykh Fa3^3'az:i of Bokhara — may God sanctify his soul : — 
and his agitation of mind increased. In his early days of 
study the peerless eyes of that discerning sage had falleu 
upon a certain servant of God with whom it was his daily 
fortune to receive interior enlightenment and (guidance to) 
eternal S 5 \lvation. He solicited his direction in the choice of 
a settled course of Jife. He received the following answer : 
“About this time ascertain person will become an acknow- 
ledged master of instruction and will be established as a guide 
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to those who seek knowledge ; his name is U’baydu’llah and 
his distinguishing epithet Khwajah i-Ahrdr, (master of the 
free of spirit) : attend his lectures and follow the course he 
points out/’ The Khwajah at that time was footsore from 
his long investigations and assiduously sought the great 
theriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent rank 
and Fayyazi learnt from him how to seek God His seclusion 
was directed to be in absolute obscurity and his (spiritual) 
office was determined without formal delegation. Wherever 
the Khwajah in his allusions refers to *‘the dervish,” he 
means this wonder of the world (Fayyazi).^ For forty years 
he resided in Turkistan, and in deserts and mountains enjoyed 
the ecstasy of solitude. He had attained the age of one 
hundred and twenty years and the fire of his soul was burning 
with undiminished intensity. One night my father, in the 
city of my birth, was discussing the subject of religion with 
some godly and pious persons and many edifying matters had 
Tbeen brought forward, when suddenly the sound of a sigh 
was heard and a flash of heavenly light shone. However 
much they attempted to account for this, they could find 
nothing. The next day after much investigation [P. 261] 
and a diligent search, it was discovered that this mystic 
personage was in retirement in a potter’s house. My father 
now for a space reposed in the light of his direction and his 
own distracted mind ceased to wander. For four months 
consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and was daily tested 
by the alchemy of his glance. Within a short period, the 
time of the Shaykh’s departure to heaven drew nigh, and 
with his mind filled with divine truths, he gave forth his 
counsels of guidance for those who were seeking revelation, 
and in ecstasy of spirit and with a serene mind he passed 
away. 

* This passage is so obscure from the confusion and omission 
of pronouns that it is with great difficulty I have been able to 
.'Tiscntangle and deterniine what I conceive is its sense. 
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About this time that pattern of pure womanhood who 
had given my father his earliest instruction, departed this 
fleeting life. The affair of Maldco,^ caused an interregnum; 
my venerable father withdrew towards the seacoast with a 
view to greater seclusion. His sole purpose was to travel 
over the country and to derive some profit from intercourse 
with various classes of men. 

[Mubarajt*s OTcyclopasdic scholarship — his teachers.] 

At Ahmadabad he fell in with distinguished doctors 
and further improved his knowledge; and received 
a high diploma for every important branch of learn- 
ing. He acquired a various acquaintance with the doctrines 
of Malik, of Shafiai, of Abu Hanifah, of Hanbal, and of the 
Imamiyah "(I^hi‘a] school, both in the principles of law and 
the law itself, and by strenuous application acquired the 
dignity of a mujtahid. Although traditionally from his 
ancestors he belonged to the theological school of Abu 
Hanifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discre- 
tion, and avoiding a servile following of opinion: , submitted 
only to demonstration and took upon himself the tilings which 
the flesh resisted .. Thus by his greatness of soul and fortunate 
destiny he passed from the knowledge of the visible to the 
understanding of the invisible, and the pleasure-ground of 
the material world led the way to the kingdom of truth. He 
had read treatises on Sufism and transcendental theology, and 
had perused many works on contemplation and worship, 
especially the verities of Shaykh-b-Arabi, of Shaykh-b-Faridh 


^ See Biog. Vol. I. li. Blochmann refers to this as "the Maldeo 
disturbances" without furthei comment. I think lie misapprehends 
the sense. Abul Fazl must lefer to the affair subsequent to the final 
defeat of HumSyun by She? Shah, near Kanauj. in A.H. 947 (A.D. 
1540). Humayun fled to Sind, and failing in his attempts there 
marched by way of jesalmei to Nagor and Ajmer then ruled by 
Maldeo the most powerful of Hindu Rajahs. T his prince deter- 
mined to seize tiirri and make him over fo Sher Shah. Warned in 
time Humayun fled at midnight to Amarkot. 
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and of Shaykh Sadru'ddin of Iconiuni. Many doctors of 
physics and ontology honoured him with their countenance, 
and many successes attended him and uncommon precepts 
of direction added to his fame. Among the chief divine 
graces vouchsafed to him was that he became a disciple of 
the Khatib Abu’l Fazl Kazarun. This personage from his 
appreciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him 
as a son and diligently instructed him in various knowledge, 
and made him commit to memory the subtleties of the Shifa,^ 
the Isharat, the Tazkirah and Ptolemy’s Almag^t, Thus the 
g£u:den of learning was refreshed with irrigation and the pene- 
tration of his vision was further increased. That learned man 
at the instance of the princes of Gujarat, had come from 
Shir^ to the country, and the groves of wisdom received a 
renewal of bloom. He had acquired learning under divers 
theologians of the time, but in the great branch of mystical 
contemplation he was the disciple of Maulana Jalalu’ddin 
Dawwani. That learned doctor had first received the leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, 
in Shiraz had attended as a pupil the lectures of Maulana 
Muhyi’ddin Ashkbar, or the Weeper, and Khwajah Hasan 
Shah Baqqal, these two theologians being among the princi- 
pal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jurjani. He for a time also 
frequented the school of Maulana Humamu’ddin Gulbari who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp 
of erudition, [P. 262] and through good fortune thus 
acquired a wonderful extent of knowledge. He had also 

The Shifd and Ishdrah are two works of the famous Avicenna, 

Abu Ibn Sina (980 — 1037 A.D.), whose full name was Abu 
All al-Husayn-b-Abdu*llah ; the former on logic according to Haji 
Khalifah, but Ibn i Khallakan states its subject to be philosophy 
21 term wide enough in application among Orientals to 
include medicine, and may signify science in general. The Ishcrat 
i'la i*lm *il Maniik. (indicium ad scientiam logicae), is on the same 
subject and by the same author. There are many worko under the 
title of l azkirah. The reference is probably to the great work of the 
grammarian Abu Ali .Htasan-b-Ahmad al-Farisi, who died in A.H. 
989 or 1581 A.D. Ency. Islam, ii. 419. 
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made a thorough study of philosophical works the principles 
of which he explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subjects evidence and commendably iljustrate. In the 
same city of grace, rny venerable father had the good fortune 
to attend upon Shaykh U’mar of Tattah, who was one of the 
greatest saints of the time, and that night-illumining jewel 
possessing the power of an exquisite discernment, inspired 
him transcendentally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. He also fell in with many doctors of the Shattari, 
Tayfuri, Chishti and Suhrawardi orders, and profited by their 
instruction. In the city likewise, he made the acquaintance 
of Shaykh Yusuf, who was one of the most ecstatic and 
inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with new 
wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divine 
presence, and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial 
worship. Frqm the holy influence by which he was sur- 
rounded, his desire was to erase altogether from the expanse 
of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and withdrawing 
entirely from the conventional obligations of intercourse, to 
become absorbed in the contemplation of the divine i>erfec- 
tions. But that reader of the secrets of the heart’s recesses 
discovering his intention dissuaded him therefrom, and he 
courteously communicated to him that a ship was about to 
sail, and that he should visit Agra, and if his difficulties were 
not there overcome^ he should proceed to Irin and Turin, and 
wherever the spirit led him or a call directed him, thither 
should he go and occupy himself with seculrur teaching. 

[Mubarak comes to Agra in 1543 and m 2 urries.] 
Conformably to this direction in the first of the (Persian) 
month of the Urdibihisht (April), in the Jalali year 465, 
corresponding to Saturday, the 6th of Muharram 950 A.H. 
(A.D. 1 0th April 1543), he happily alighted in that pros- 
perous seat of empire which may God guard from all adver- 
sity I In that delightful residence he happened to become 
acquainted with Shaykh AlSu’ddin Majzub or the ecstatic, 
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who could read the tablets of the heart and the secrets of, the 
tomb. This saint, in one of his returns to consciousness 
from an ecstatic trance, informed him that it was God’s will 
that he should remain in that city and abandon further 
wanderings, and he announced to him good tidings and 
comforted his roving spirit. He took up his residence on 
the banks of the Jumna, in the vicinity of Mir Ralii‘u‘ddin 
Safawi of IJ.^ He here married into a Quraysh family distin- 
guished for wisdom and virtue, and lived on tei^ins of inti- 
macy with its head, the chief of the quarter ; and this upright 
personage, looking upon the arrival of that nursling of wisdom 
as a rare distinction, received him with warmth of affection 
and cordiality. Since he was a man of much wealth, he 
wished my father to share his mode of life ; but by the 
guidance of fortune and grace., he did not consent, and 
preferring the threshold of reliance and an independent mind, 
he pursued a life of interior recollection combined with worldly 
pursuits. The Mir was one of the Hasani and Husayni 
Sayyids, Some account of his ancestors is given in the works 
of Shaykh Sakhawi. Although their birthplace was originally 
the village of Ij of Shiraz, yet for a long time past they pre- 
ferred to live at Hijaz, and some members of the family have 
been continually settled in both places where they have been 
the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
[P. 263] philosophy and theology under the direction of his 
own parents, he nevertheless, as a pupil of Maulana 
jalalu*ddin Dawwani, reached a higher distinction therein. 
In Arabia he studied the various branches of traditional lore 
under Shaykh Sakhawi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple 

^ Blochmann has “luju (Shiraz)/’ but Yaqut gives no such 
name. The text hcis distinctly Ij and Yaqkut locates Ij in the district 
of DSrabjird, and states that the Persians pronounce it ”Eek.” 
One Dirabjird he places in the district of Istakhr adjacent therefore 
o Shiraz, Abul Fazl intends this locality, as he shows lower down. 
Fhe present ruins of Darabjird formed the ancient citadel of Pasar- 
'adae which contained the tomb of Cyrus. 
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of Shaykh Ibn-i-Hajr al-Asqalani,® and when he died in 
A.H. 954 (A.D. 1547), my father retired to his own seclusion. 

[Mubarak sets up as a teacher at Agra.] 

He continued his efforts in the regeneration of his soul 
while attending to the perfect propriety of his exterior conduct, 
and was assiduous in his worship of God. He employed him- 
self in teaching various sciences and made the expounding of 
the opinions of the ancients an occasion for withholding his 
own, and gave no tongue — that fatal member — to the expres- 
sion of desire. Some few piudent and virtuous persons of 
whose sincerity he was assured, he admitted to his society and 
appreciated their merits, but from the rest he held himself 
excused and avoided association with them. In a short time 
his house became the resort of the learned where high and 
low were honourably received. Among gatherings of friends, 
there were also conclaves of the envious, but these did not 
depress him, nor those elate. Sher Khan, Salim Khan and 
other grandees proposed for him a stipend from the State 
revenues and to settle on him a suitable^ freehold, but as he 
possessed a high spirit and lofty views he declined and thus 
raised his own reputation. 

As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction 
of men, and held a divine commission for the enunciation of 
truth, while at the same time he had the concurrence of the 
saints of his time and the affection of his well-wishejs daily 
increased, he undertook the guidance of those who frequented 
his lectures and sought enlightenment, and he denounced all 
evil habits. Self-interested worldlings took offence and enter- 
tained unseemly intentions. As he had no desire to oppose 
any hostile discussion and allowed no thought of acrimony or 
servility to enter his mind, he did' not the less continue to 

* Shihibu’ddin Abu*l Fazl Ahmad-b-Ali-b Hajr al AsqaUni, the 
well-known author of the Isabah fi tamyiz is-Sihibah (recta institutio 
de distinctione inter socios prophetae). He -died in A.H. 652 
(A.D. 1449). Ency, Islam, ii. 379, under Ibn-Hadjar. 
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speak the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, and did not 
attempt to win over quarrelsome seceders. And this occa* 
sioned that the Almighty miraculously blessed him with true 
friends and spiritually-'minded sons. Although he employed 
his hours in teaching philosophy, during the time of the 
Afghans he lectured little on theology. When the lofty 
crescent-bearing standards of Humayun shed a new splendour 
over Hindustan, some students from Iran and Turin attended 
the school of that knower of the mysteries of the spirit and of 
the world, and his lectures grew in repute, and the field of 
the thirsty in the drought-year of discernment overflowed with 
water, while timid travellers encamped in the pleasure-ground 
of repose. Affairs had now scarcely got into train when the 
evil-eye fell on them, and Hemu^ now rose in the ascendant. 
The well-disposed withdrew into obscurity and retired in 
disappointment. My venerable father with a stout heart, 
continued firm in his Own seclusion, and by the favour 
of God, Hemu sent messengers with expressions of 
apology, and through the interposition of a man of my 
father's excellent character many were released from the 
oppression of anxiety and entered the meads of joy. 


/ Hemu was a shop-keeper whom Salim Shah had made 
Superintendent of the markets, and who was raised by Muhammad 
Shah Aadili to the highest honours and entrusted with the whole 
administration. He certainly proved his great capacity, for he 
suppressed the revolt of Sikandar Sur in the Punjab, crushed 
Muhammad Sur in Bengal, captured Agra from the Mughal troops, 
and defeated Akbar^s general Tardi Beg at Delhi. He was, how- 
ever, eventually beaten at Panipat by Bayram Khin on the 5th 
November 1556, after a desperate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been shot in the eye by an arrow 
in his howdah, and though in great agony, he drew the arrow with 
the eye-ball out of its socket and wrapt it in his handkerchief, ana 
continued the fight to encourage his troops. He was taken prisoner 
and carried before Akbar. Bayram recommended the king to slay 
him with his own hand and fulfil a meritorious act. Akbsur lightly 
touched him with his sabre and became entitled to the honours of 
a ChSzi — a slayer of infidels. The deed itself', he suffered BayrSm 
to execute, who decapitated Hemu at a single blow. Saladin, a 
true Ghazi, would have spared so gallant a foe. 
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[Abul FazFs recollections of the famine and plague in 
Hindustan in 1536.] 

In the beginning of the year of the accession of His 
Majesty to the imperial throne^ as though wild rue.® [P. 264] 
were set on fire upon the State with the view of arresting the 
evil-eye, a great famine occurred, which raised the dust of 
dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few houses. In addition to this and other immeasurable 
disasters, a plague became epidemical. This calamity and 
destruction of life extended throughout mpst of the cities of 
Hindustan. Still that enlightened sage remained in his 
seclusion and the dust of tepidity settled not in the serene 
chaunber of his mind. The writer of this work was then five 
years old,® and the luminary of discernment so blazed before 
the arch of his* vision that its expression cannot enter the mould 
of language, nor, if expressed, would it find access to the 
narrow hearing of mankind. He has a perfect recollection 
of this event, and the evidence of eye-witnesses confirms his 
testimony. The distress of the times ruined many families 
and multitudes died. In that habitation*® about 70 people, in 
all, male and female, high and low, may have survived. 
ContemfKDraries marvelled at the easy circumstances and 
general cheerfulness of the dervishes and attributed it to magic 


* It is popularly supposed that a fumigation with wild rue and 
its seeds which are set alight, arrest the malignant effects of the 
evil-eye. The term used is *‘the eye of perfection*’. The praise 
of any object in the possession of an Oriental is regarded as 
ominous by him and as bringing a nemesis with it, for ^1 perfect 
things decline after reaching their zenith. 

• He was born at Agra on the 6th Muharram 958 (1 4 Janufiury 
1551). 

I presume this means the quarter in which his T ..nily resided. 
There is no mention of these distresses in Ferif a. Abul Fazl 
makes a brief allusion to it in the Akbarnamah. He j'^ys that there 
was great scarcity throughout Hindustan, and especially in Delhi 
where the famine was extreme, and although money might be 
obtained, food-grain was not to be had ; men Iwere driven to feed 
on human flesh, and parties were formed to carry off any solitary 
person in orS^r to eat him. Text, Vol. II. 35. 

62 
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and incantation. Sometimes a'^ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm 
water distributed amongst these people. Most strange of all 
w as that there occurred no difficulty of provision in my father’s 
house, and except the worship of God no other thought 
disturbed his mind, and save an examination of his own 
conscience and a perusal of the travels of the spirit no other 
occupation employed him, until the mercy of God was vouch- 
safed unto all and a universal affluence lit the countenance of 
joy. The royal standards shone again with splendour and' by 
a daily increasing justice filled the world .\\uth a new radiance. 
The palace o; wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares of 
knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches 
and learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucida- 
tions, high and lofty views and important discoveries were 
published abroad and all classes of men received countless 
benefits from the treasury of intellect. The quiet retirement 
of* that discerning nature became the resort of the learned of 
the universe, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. 
But the envy that had been chilled now warmed to life, and 
the malevolence of the wickcdN^ncreased. My father steadily 
followed his own course disregarding the fashion of the times 
and sitting at the gate of independence pursued not the road 
of prescribed conventionality. Men of little influence and 
envious, losing patience followed the path of detraction. 
Most of them accused him of attachment to the Mahdawi 
doctrines,*’ and uttered the most absurd fictions. They stirred 
up the simple and ignorant, and did their best to produce 
keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instrument 
in their hands was the affair of Shaykh Alai. 

[Affair of Shaikh Alai, a follower of Mir Sayyid Md. 
of Jaunpur, who was regarded as the predicted Mahdi.] 

See Vol. I. Biog. iii, iv. ff. for the Mahdawi movement and 
the history of Shaykh Alai. On the Mahdawi sect, Ency, hlam, 
iii. III. On the Mahdi. ibid. Hi. 11MI5. [J. S.) 
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There is a sect in India who regard Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaiv'pur as the predicted Mahdi and go to 
extreme lengths in this assertion, and forgetting the other 
demonstrations*'’ of this mission besides doctrine, worivs, and 
blameless moral concNict, adopt this movement. In the reign 
of Salim Khan, a youth called Shaykh Alai, irreproachable 
in his character cxn-> conduct, fell intc this whirlpool, and 
came into that aiu - -cious cilv (of Agra), originally for the 
purpose of seeing ir;. venerable feather wilh a view to a life 
of seclusion and r urement. Certain secillloiis men who 
sought [P. 265) bur a pretext, were loud in their frivolous 
accusations and gave occasion to scandal. The learned of 
the day who are igriorant pretenders and sell poisonous herbs 
under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put han to death, and even obtained judicial 
decrees. My father did not concur with them and found 
neither reason nor tradition on their side. They sought to 
bring the dispute before the Emperor of Hindustan, and strove 
for their own undoing. Ihe king assembled a council of the 
learned of the time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned 
to attend. When his opinion was asked, he gave it against 
the crafty pretenders who sought but their 6wn advancement. 
From that day, they maliciously imputed to him an attach- 

Arr\bng8t these are that he must be of the tribe of the 
Quraysh and of the family of Fatima. His countenance will be 
open and his nose aquiline, and he will fill the earth with equit> 
and justice as it has been filled with tyranny and oppression. A 
rival, also of the Quraysh, will be raised up to oppose him, who 
will levy war against him and obtain aid of his uncles of the tribe 
of Kalb. During the reign of the Mahdi, heaven and earth will be 
pleased with him and there shall be abundant rains, and the earth 
will give forth her fruits and men’s lives will pass pleasantly, and 
he will continue on the earth seven, eight or nine years, and dying, 
will be prayed over by the Muslims. Other tokens have been 
predicted, such as the black ensigns coming from the direction of 
Khorasan ; but these were additions made in the interest of the 
Abbasides and for the glory of that house. See also Biochmann’s 
extract from the^Rauzat u*l Aimmah. Vol. I. Biog^ iii 
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ment to that cause, and on so trifling a point as to whether 
the mission of the Mahdi is a tradition of authority or 
otherwise/^ out of sheer malignity, they proceeded to such 
lengths that he was ruined. Some evil-minded men reviled 
him for the Shiah tendencies which they presumed he held, 
not understanding that knowledge is one thing and profession 
is another. 

[Theologians opposed to Mubarak denounce Mir 
Muhammad as a heretic. Before Islam Shah Sur Mubarak 
defends the Mir's doctrines as orthodox.] 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the 
Sayyids of Traq*"* who was among the choicest souls of the 
age, whose character and conduct were alike virtuous and 
his precepts harmonized with his actions; but by the royal 
favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One 
day in the royal presence, they represented that no religious 
authority should be accorded to the Mir, and that since his 
viiws were repudiated, it would be inconsistent to recognize 
his leadership in religious functions. They adduced -some 
cases in point from ancient Hanafi treatises in support of their 
contention that the teaching of Traq dignitaries (ashraf), 
ought not to be accepted. The prospects of the Mir were 
gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal religious intimacy 
with my father, he laid the whole truth before him, and my 
father comforted him with judicious ^counsel and encouraged 
him to confront more boldly the suggestions of the wicked » 

‘^1 accept the variant reading in the note ; traditions related 
only on one authority are in contradistinction to traditions supported 
by several (contemporary and concurrent neurrators. 

This was probably Miyan Abdu'llah, a NiySzi AfghSn and 
a disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur. See Vol. I. Biog. 
V. Badauni*8 dWn version of the persecution of Shaikh Mubarak 
is given in Vol. II. text p. 198-200, where he says that Mubarak 
first took refuge with Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpur, who merely 
sent him money Ty some of his disciples and advised him to go 
away to Gujrat : Mubarak next appealed to Mirza Aziz Kokah, 
who praised the Shaikh to Akbar and secured the Emperor's 
pardon for him. [J. S.J 
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and in refutation of the traditionary authority that had been 
cited against him, he stated that they had not understood its 
drift. What had been brought forward from the Hanafi 
works referred not to Persian but to Arabian I’raq, and many 
p>a3sages he counted in confirmation thereof; and further that 
they had not distinguished between dignitaries par excellence 
(ashraf i ashraf) and the nobles (ashraf), for the degrees of royal 
rewards apd punishments are assigned distributively to ^ur 
classes. / The first is the pre-eminent {ashraf i ashaf), such as 
doctors, divines, Sa 5 ^ids, and holy men. The second is 
termed ashraf, the noble, that is' the officials and land pro- 
prietors and the like. The third is styled awsat, or the 
intermediate, which is understood as comprising the industrial 
and commercial professions. The fourth comprises the inferior 
orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob 
and the low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a sepa- 
rate code of sanctions regulating the acknowledgment of hon- 
ourable service and the penalties of misconduct. And, indeed, 
if every evil-doer was to receive the same punishment, this 
would be a deviation from justice. The Mir was emboldened 
by this assurance and much rejoiced, and in order to clear 
himself and expose the ignorance of his traducers, he sub- 
mitted the opinion of the Shaykh for the royal consideration. 
Those wicked men with their evil machinations were 
confounded. When they discovered the source ot their con- 
fusion, they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances 
of assistance such as this were divulged and contributed to 
the turbulence of the ignorant. Praise be to God that all 
men agreed in this, that there is no [P. 266] .creed that may 
not in some one particular be in error, nor yet any such that 
is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according to 
his conviction, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine, which 
jeems at variance with his own faith, his motives should not 
be misunderstood, nor should people rise to decry him. 
After a long controversy, this point was abandoned and they 
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reverted to the accusation of his Shiah tendencies ; but by 
the protection of God the detractor was covered with shame, 
his infamy exposed and he was overwhelmed with confusion : 
nevertheless, in his recusancy and blindness he took ‘no 
admonition and continued to seek his occasion, confirmed in 
his malice, until the wondrous ways of destiny and the 
caprice of fortune were manifested, and a. vast dispersion 
came as an exemplary warning. 

(In 1570, Shaikh Mubarak sets up as a public teacher 
in Agra. The bigots in envy form a plot to ruin him.] 

In the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s reign, corres- 
ponding to A.H, 977 (A.D. 1569-70), my ta'ther came forth 
from his retirement, and great troubles presented themselves, 
of which 1 shall briefly make mention as a.*}hortatory instruc- 
tion. Although the hornet’s-nest of envy was still irt 
commotion, and the viper’s hole alive with the brood, the 
nig*ht-lamp of friendship dim and even the good intent on 
molestation had closed the door of estrangement, as has been 
already alluded to, at this time 1 say, when learning was 
regarded with honour and the distinguished of the day were 
his disciples and the numbers at his lectures were in full 
attendance and my father, according to his custom, 
denounced all evil habits and exhorted his friends and well- 


' wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines of 
the time who regarded his beautiful soul as a mirror to their 
own defects, maliciously conspired to restore iheir position. 
Labouring under the convulsions of their tortuous purposes, 
they represented to themselves that if they could but adduce 
some particular instance to convince His Majesty who loved 
justice, it would signally re-establish their former titles to 
esteem and result in a condition disastrous (to m.y father). 
Oppressed by grief and vexation, they continued^ their 
intrigues and boldly advanced In a course of detraction and 
by their sophistries and crafty insinuation they led astray 
many of the couitiers \.ith their show of affected regrets. 
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Some amongst the evihdisposed they roused by an appeal 
to their bigotry. 

Although for a considerable period this unseemly con- 
duct had continued, yet by the aid of virtuous and truthful 
individuals, the conspiracies of the wicked had always been 
defeated. At this juncture, however, this honest and trusty 
band were remote, and the chief of these intriguers at court 
set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless wretches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My 
venerable father had gone to the house of a servant of God 
and 1 had the happiness of accompanying him. That over- 
weening braggart'*^ with his affected haughtiness was also 
present at the visit and began his crafty discourse. The con- 
ceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had 
never before set foot outside of college to be present at any 
public functions, but his vain words drove me to open my 
lips and 1 spoke so much to the point that he was ashamed 
and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he vowed 
to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened 
those whp had lost heaxJL^^ My venerable father was uncons- 
cious of their designs and 1 m my pride of knowledge, gave 
no heed. At first those worldlings without religion, like 
crafty schemers, convened assemblies ostensibly in the 
interests of truth and religion, and by persecuting assaults 
on those who sought but '^uiel, many were hunted to death. 
[P. 267] Whenever a monarch, well meaning and w^ith 
every good intention, leaves the direction of religion, educa- 
tion and justice entirely to a body who are outwardly respect- 
able, and himself assumes in their regard the mantle of 
indifference, the influence olTfe truthful and righteous wanes 
and the crooked-moving white-an s of learning and the 

‘‘This must refer'to Makhdum-u’l-.VIi Ik, whose hold opposi 
lion to Akbar s religious pretensions caused his dismissal from court, 
his banishment from the kingdom and finally his removal bv poi‘^on 
at the instigation of Akbar, if the Sunnis are to t'C believed. 
the notice of his life in \dl. I. Biog. vii, 
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courtiers unite in intrigue against these few and bigotry has 
full sway. And it comes to pass that families are subverted 
and reputations totally ruined. At such a time when these 
wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off for a virgin and proves a harlot, and when 
graceless worldlings were triumphant, and the sordid v and 
blind of heart were united in purpose, sympathetic friends 
remote, the honest of speech secluded, and the gatherings of 
contention of the profane frequent, these corfspiracies were 
hatched and compacts of persecution made. 

[In a dark night Shaikh Mubarak and his two elder 
sons flee from their home, on hearing a treacherous friend’s 
false report of an impending attack by their enemies.] 

One of the double-faced and fickle, a fallen angel of 
malevolent cunning who had insidiously crept into the lecture- 
rooms of my venerable father under a show of sincerity and 
w^s in collusion and understanding with that body, was found 
cmd despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deceits and 
spells to infatuate. That clever imposter at dead of night with 
a trembling heart and tearful eyes, a pallid colour and dejected 
countenance, hastened to my elder brother’s chamber and 
his evil spells disturbed that simple soul and seduced one 
ignorant of guile and deceit. The purport of his information 
was this: “The principal men of the day have been for a 
long time hostile, and the faithless and ungrateful without 
shame. They have now found this opportunity and mean 
persecution. Many of these turbaned divines are witnesses 
and having appointed a prosecutor, have incited him to 
procure an investigation on colourable pretexts^ into their 
slanders. Every one knows the influerice these men have at 
court and how many eminent men for their own aggrandize- 
ment they have had put out of thoir way, and what high- 
handed persecutions they have enforce^. h^i;iave a friend in 
their secret irounsels. v Even now at miflpighE^ he informed 
me of this, and 1 h^ve in trepidation come to you lest when 
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day breaks it may be too late to mend matters. Now my 
advice is that they should convey the Shaykh to some con- 
cealment without any one's knowledge and let him for a few 
days live retired until his friends can assemble and he can 
represent his case fully to His Majesty.” That good soul 
[FaiziJ took alarm and with much agitation went to the 
Shaykh’s chamber and informed him of the case. He 
answered': “Though my enemies may be powerful, the 
Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch now rules the world. 
If a handful of godless unprincipled men are unrighteously 
filled with envy, the obligation of pledges is still binding and 
the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the 
decrees of God for my injury have not been issued, though 
all are united against me they can avail nothing and can do 
no evil nor inflict harm upon me; but if the will of the 
Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly give my life and 
withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.” As 
my brother was scarce master of himself and afflicted with 
grief, mistaking truth for self-deception as he had mistaken 
a false pretext for condolence, he drew his dagger and said, 
“Practical business is one thing and religious mysticism ‘ is 
another ; if you do not go I will at once kill myself ; for the 
rest, look you to it. I shall not await here the day of ruin.” 
The paternal bond and fatherly affection induced compliance 
with his wish. At the command of that serene sage 1 was 
also awoke. 

Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that night, 
three persons set out, having no appointed guide and unequal 
to the fatigues of travel. My venerable sire, reflecting on the 
accidents of fortune, maintained silence, while between my- 
self and my brother, than whom one more inexpert at the time 
in political dealings or worldly business one could not 
imagine, a conversation continued and we spoke of our place 
of retreat. Whomsoever he mentioned I objected to and 
whom 1 named he disapproved. 
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With outstretched arm against me comes the foe; 

No trusty friend averts the threatened blow. 
Throughout the world man and his works I see. 

But not a trace bespeaks hummity. 

{The helpless fugitive family of Mubarak remove from 
place to place but find no friendly shelter.] 

Driven to extr^ity, after a thousand difficulties we 
arrived at the house of a person regarding whose fidelity my 
brother was assured and of whom 1, fasting in the mom of 
existence and of little account in the market of this elemental 
frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight of his 
peaceful and dignified visitors, the man was surprised and 
regretted our coming and was in hesitancy how to act. At 
last he found a place for our lodging. When we entered 
the house it was more forbidding than his ovm heart. A 
strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow filled our 
^ minds. My elder brother hung round me saying, “Notvnth- 
standing my greater exp>erience, 1 have been mistaken, and 
thou with little knowledge of men hast judged aright. Now 
what is to be done and what is the course proposed, and 
where may we taike refuge?*’ 1 replied, “Nothing has sa yet 
happened; let us return to our own home and let me be the 
spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of these world- 
lings will be removed and the trouble that threatens be over- 
come.*’ My father applauded and approved the counsel, 
but my brother would not consent and said, “Thou hast no 
knowledge of this business nor perceive the fraud and diabo- 
lical nudignitv of these men. Let us leave this place and 
discuss as we go along.’* Although 1 had not traversed the 
desert of experience nor the good and evil ways of men, a 
divine inspiration suggested a person to my mind and 1 said, 
“It has occurred to me that if things go fairly well, such a 
cote will help, but in a time of serious trouble it will be diffi- 
cult for him to join us.** As time was pressing and our minds 
in perplexity we set out in his direction. Footsore we pro- 
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ceeded through ways clogged with mud and reflected on the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing hold of the “strong handle” 
of reliance in God, trudging onwards disspirited and thinking 
the world in pursuit, we advanced each step with difhculty, 
breathing with effort, oppressed with exceeding sorrow and 
believing the day of the resurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he met 
us with cordiality and found us a suitable lodging and our 
many cares were somewhat abated. (P. 269] 

[Shaikh Mubarak’s enemies get a royal warrant issued 
to arrest him for trial according to the Quranic law against 
heresy. — Akbar orders his release — Mubarak’s enemies still 
persecute him.] 

In this retreat after two days, we learnt that these envious 
agitators had lifted the veil of shame and openly divulged the 
intentions of their foul minds and like crafty intriguers on 
the morning of that night they represented the r case to His 
Majesty and perplexed his august mind. An order was 
issued from the imperial palace that affairs of state should 
not be transacted without consultation with them, that this 
was a question of faith and religion the issue of which lay 
entirely in their hands, that the fugitives should 'le summoned 
before the judicial tribunal and whatever the illustrious law 
decided and the heads of the government determined should 
be Carried out. The royal persuivants were set on and 
despatched in search, and when they learnt what had 
happened they made ever}' effort at discovery. Some evil- 
doers, plotters of villainy, accompanied them and not finding 
us in our dwelling and believing a vain report, they surround- 
ed the house and finding my brother Abu’l Khayr in the house 
they took him to the court and reported our flight with a 
hundred ‘embellishments, and made it an occasion of shaiiie- 
less accusations. By an extraordinary favour of heaven His 
sagacious Majesty was apprised of this gathering of interested 
detractors and their manner of insinuation, and replied, 
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“Why is all this hostility shown against an obscure dervish 
and learned ascetic, and what is the object of this senseless 
clamour? The Shaykh constantly travels and has now pro- 
bably gone abroad for recreation. Why have they brought 
this boy? and why interdicted the house?” The boy was 
at once released and the prohibition against the house 
removed. The breeze of favour now blew upon that dwell- 
ing. Since some difficulties were in the way and apprehen- 
sion was uppermost and various rumours contradicted the 
above, we fugitives disbelieving it remained in concealment. 
The base villains covered with confusion now thought that 
as their victims were without house and home, this was the 
time to carry out their designs and that some dark-minded 
miscreemts should be engaged to kill them wherever they 
met them, lest they should learn what had happened and 
introduce themselves to the royal court and secure justice by 
the lustre of their talents. Concealing, therefore, the answer 
of the King, they put forth some alarming and awe-inspiring 
language as though uttered by his august lips and thus terrified 
unsuspecting and time-serving friends. And they issued 
some plausible documents misleading men into wrong con- 
clusions and thus held them back from intended assistance. 
After a week, the master of the house too becoming dis- 
couraged, began to be vexatious and his servants discontinued 
their former civility. The minds of the fugitives were under 
apprehension, and their agitated hearts were convinced that 
the first report had no foundation, that the King was investi- 
gating and the world in pursuit, and that the master of the 
house would uiidoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding 
grief overwhelmed them and a great fear entered their hearts. 

1 said : “Judging for myself, of this much 1 am assured that 
the original rumour is correct, otherwise they would not have 
released my brother nor would the guards over our house 
have been removed. May not this supposed incivility [P. 270] 
be only outward? In a time of security whenever an ill 
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rumour was heard, even good men, led away by it, rose 
against us; now if a man like the master of the hous^, is 
afraid, what is there to wonder at? and if he intended to 
apprehend us, there would have been no change in his out' 
ward demeanour and he would not have delayed. The 
fabrications of malevolent reprobates have undoubtedly be- 
wildered him and have induced his men to this, so that 
seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house and relieve 
his mind of anxiety.” Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and set ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark 
day dawned more distressful than the first night, and gloomy 
was the prospect before us. They applauded both my first 
opinion and this statement of my views and recognized me 
as a counsellor and trusted adviser and overlooking my youth 
they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

[Wanderings of the persecuted Shmkh Mubwak and his 
sons — ^the dangers and privations they underwent when 
fleeing from the bigoted heresy-hunters.] 

When evening drew on, with hearts filled with a 
thousand anxieties and wounded bosoms and minds oppress- 
ed with sorrow, we went forth from that dreadful abode of 
woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, no place 
of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a flash shone and gladness 
smiled again. The house of one of the disciples appeared 
in sight and there for a while we rested. Although his abode 
wzis darker than his heart and his heart blacker than our first 
night, we reposed a while and recovered from bewilderment ; 
but though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts 
were roused to reflection. As we found no place of rest and 
nothing to comfort us 1 remarked that we had of late seen 
all that our best friends and oldest pupils and most steadfast 
disciples would do for us. The most advisable course to 
pursue was now to take ourselves away from this city of 
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hypocrisy which was a .dungeon inimical to learning and in- 
jurious to perfection, and to withdraw from these double- 
faced friends and unstable acquaintances whose loyalty rests 
on the lureeze of spring and their performance on a rushing 
torrent. Perhaps a corner of privacy might be obtained and 
a stranger take us under his protection. There we might 
learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover 
the measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall 
in with some kindly and upright friends and get a savour of 
the state of the times. If the occasion be favourable and 
fortune propitious we may again see better days, and if not, 
why the expanse of the world has not been contracted. Every 
bird has its perch and the comer of its nest and there is no 
commission of perpetual residence in this region of penalty. 
A certain noble, having obtained an assignment of land in 
the neighbourhood of the city had here settled; we might 
decipher the impressions of tmth from the daily journal of 
his circumstances and the odour of his friendship be inhaled 
1^ the sense of a penetrating brain. Let us therefore aban- 
doning alt else, betake ourselves to him that we may repose 
somewhat in that inaccessible spot. Although the amity of 
worldlthgs has no fixed centre or constancy, th«re is this 
much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brother, changing his garments, set cut at 
once oa the road and hastened in that direction. Our friend 
was delighted at the news [P. 271] and cordially welcomed 
our advent as a piece of good fcurtune. And since it was a 
time of insecurity, he brought some soldiers'* with him so 
that no harm could come to us on the road and we should 
not be at die mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. In the mid- 
night of despair that ready and vigilant friend arrived and 
ccHiveyed the good tidings of comfort and brought the 
message of repose. On the instant we changed our garments 

** Lit. Turks, but 1 apprehend the meaning is any guard of 
armed men. They were probably Mughals. 
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and started on our journey and by divers roads arrived at his 
dwelling. Ke displayed grieat geniality and did us the highest 
service and an exceeding contentntent was the harbinger of 
our happiness. For ten days we rested in his house and were 
safe from the warfare of the world, when suddenly a disaster 
m{»re overwhelming than the preceding fell upon us from 
the firmament of fate. For, verily, the man was summoned 
to the royal court, and with the same strong potation with 
which the second man had been intoxicated, they finished 
this one’s business and he became more hopelessly drunk 
than the former. He straightway rolled up the parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place we came to another friend. 
He welcomed our auspicious arrival' as a privilege. But as 
he lived in the vicinity of an evil-disposed and turbulent 
person, he fell into great bevnld^rmrat £md exceeding anxiety 
nearly drove him distracted. When the house was all asleep, 
we set forth without any definite destination in prospect and 
however much we thought and pondered we found no resting 
I&ce and therefore with an agitated heart and minds oppiress- 
ed with sorrow, wc returned to his house. Strangely enough 
the men of the house were not aware that we had left it. For 
a short space we who had severed the cord of reliance on 
God, took repose and thus forgot our troubles. My brother 
expressed his opinion that our leaving the place was an 
impulse of fear not a cotinsel of wisdtMn. However much 
1 represented to him that the man’s vacillation was a suffi- 
cient guide and the change of manner in his servants a clear 
proof, it was of no avrul and as the signs of dissatisfaction 
in our host increased, no other remedy was at hand. When 
that light-headed, improvident and overreaching individual 
reflected in his mind that these people ignorant of the incon- 
venimee they cause, will take no hint and will not vacate the 
house, at daybreak without taking counsel with us or saying 
U kind word, be mtuched off and his venal servitors loading 
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their tents took their departure. Here were we three left 
stranded in the wilds, in the neighbourhood of which a catde- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was 
— ^no place to abide in — no idea of whither to go— and no 
veil to conceal us. On every side were double-faced friends, 
determined enemies, base and cruet men, and time-servers 
banded together in pursuit, and we sitting in the dust of 
helplessness, in a wilderness without shelter, with gloomy 
prospects, in present distress and sunk in prolonged grief. 
However, in any case it was necessary to rise emd |»oceed. 
Through that concourse of miscreants we passed on ; the pro- 
tection of God hung a veil before the eyes of men, and under 
the divine assistance and guard we went f<»th from that 
place of terror, and abandoning the fears of ccmipanionship 
and all trust in men, we escaped from the reproach of 
strangers and the God-speed of friends. We happened to 
cc»ne upon a garden where some kind of refuge offered itsdlf. 
Our lost vigour returned and our hearts were greatly 
strengthened. And now it suddenly became manifest that 
some of our graceless pursuers frequented the place. Wearied 
with our search we rested for a while. Then (P. 272] with 
minds distracted and outwardly woebegone we came forth. 
In whatever direction we went, some unforeseen calami^ 
filled us with gloom and our places were scarcely warm ere 
we set forth again in the wilderness of danger, until at length 
in this restless wandering and blind vagrancy the gardener 
recognised us and our condition became desperate. We were 
nigh expiring and resigning the bond of life. That good man 
with many expressions of good will restored our drooping 
spirits and charitably took us to his house and endeavoured 
to console us. Although my dear brother was still in the 
same wretched state and every moment grew paler, my spirits 
on the contrary rose. I read the signs probity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial person. My venerable father himsdf 
in communion with God was qn the prayer-carpet of prudence 
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and watched the course of events. Some part of the night iiad 
peuised when the master of the gardener came forward with 
great cordiality and lengthened the tongue of reproval saying, 
‘ * What ! with such a friend as I am here, do you alight in this 
place of confusion ! Why have you plucked yoior skirts 
from me?” and he acted in a manner which we could not 
have anticipated. I answered: “In this storm, which is 
according to an enemy’s desire, we sought withdrawal from 
all our sincere friends and loyal well-wishers lest any injury 
befall them on this account.” He was somewhat confused 
and said : “If you are not contented to stay in my house, let 
us see what can be done.” He indicated to us a place of 
safety; the appearances of sincerity were evident from his 
language and following his wish, we chose a quiet nook and 
there alighted. We found here a retreat such as we desired, 
and from that place we despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispositions and to faithful 
friends, and each one became cognizant of our condition and 
set about remedying it and thus our pulses were quieted. 

[A noble intercedes for Shaikh Mubarak. Akbar sum- 
mons the Shaikh to his presence.] 

We remained a little more than a monih in that restful 
place and my good brother went from Agra to Fathpur, 
meaning when he reached the royal camp, to make our 
devoted partisans more zealous in our behalf. One morning 
that all-loving and circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and troubles, bringing distressing news. It seems 
that one of the chief nobles and grey-beard elders of the 
imperial court on the information of these envious wretches, 
became furious, and without soliciting the usual permission 
or paying his submissive respects, entered the presence of 
Majesty with brusqueness and roughly said, “Hr the world 
come to an end or is the day of resurrection hand that in 
this court malicious fanatics have their way and good men 
are confounded? What ordinance is this that we hav^; 
64 
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and what ingratitude is this now shown?” My brother whc 
loved peace, acknowledging his good intentions said, “To 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thou want of this 
person? Hast thou seen a vision? or is thy brain distracted?” 
When he mentioned the name. His Majesty was surprised 
at his wrong impression and said : “All the chief men of the 
Jay seem determined to persecute and do him to death and 
hav^ passed judicial decrees against him. They give me 
no peace (P. 273) for a moment. Although I know that the 
Shaykh is in such and such a place (mentioning our retreat), 
I purposely take no notice of it, and 1 answer each one of 
them with a rebuke. Thou art clamorous without knowing 
and dost overstep due limits. Let some one go to-morrow 
morning and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an 
assembly of the divines shall be held.” My good brother as 
soon as he heard of this disturbance came post-hate, and 
withput any one’s knowing, as before, we changed our 
clothes and set out and an anxiety more painful than on any 
previous occasion of disappointment, filled our minds with 
misgiving. Although it was in some degree evident how far 
people were in accord with us and what representations had 
been made by them to His Majesty and the extent of his 
knowledge of our circumstances, — ^knowledge that could 
read the invisible — nevertheless a greater apprehension dis- 
quieted 4 S. Without our host’s being aware, that very 
morning we began our journey. The bleizing light of the 
sun, the dark plots of the wicked, the crush in the streets of 
the city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, 
the lack of these to share our burdens — ^what power has a pen 
of wood to tell but a fraction of this situation? and where 
even eloquent lips would stammer, what craft can lie in its 
divided tongue? At last with many heart-sinkings we turned 
into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the 
turmoil of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

[Painful wanderings of Shaikh Mubarak and his sons 
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in search of a safe refuge — no friend hold enough to shelter 
them — their privations and residence in hiding.] 

Since the condescension of His Majesty had newly 
become manifest, we now proposed to get together some 
horses and from those wilds to hasten on to the cjty of 
auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a certain person 
of whose integrity we had had long experience. Then per- 
chance this turmoil might abate and the King put forth the 
hand of clemency. Of necessity, then, like prudent 
men, we prepared the requisites of travel and on a night 
darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations of the vain of speech, we set out on 
the road. Withal the inexperience of the guide and his 
crooked proceedings, in the dawn of morning we arrived at 
that gloomy place. Our not very cordial host though he did 
not deny us, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as cannot 
be expressed, and by way of consideration for us said that 
the occasion had now p>assed and that His Majesty’s august 
mind was somewhat irritated; had we come oefore, there 
would have been no detriment and our difficulties would 
easily have been overcome : that he could point out a village, 
in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which we might 
pass a few days until the hallowed pleasure of the King 
might incline to favour. Putting us into a conveyance he 
^nt us off in that direction. We became a prey to a variety 
of sorrows. When we reached the spot, the land-proprietor 
in dependence on whom we had been sent, was absent. 
We alighted without a shelter in that ruin in the midst of 
civilization. The overseer had occasion to read a document 
and discovering the signs of intelligence in our app}earance, 
he sent for us. As we were pressed for time we hurried 
along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that this 
village belonged to one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. 
The man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much dis- 
quietude and full of anxiety we flung ourselves out of the 
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place and taking an unknown guide we made for a village 
in the dependency of the capital city of Agra -.vhence some 
savour of friendliness had reached us. Travelling for three 
kfis, on the same day by devious paths we reached our 
destination. Thaf good man shewed us every courtesy, but 
it was discovered that there also one of those vain schemers 
had a farm and that at times he visited the place. Retiring 
(P. 274] thence, at midnight with downcast hearts we set 
out for the city and reaching Agra, the capital, at daybreak 
we discovered the abode of a (supposed) friend. Here for 
a space in this dust-heap of disappointment and dormitory 
of oblivion, this place of depravity abounding in demons, 
this defile of ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long 
before he began to speak of those malevolent enemies of, 
God and shameless intrigiiers. In the companionship as we 
were, of such a lying, crazed and quarrelsome fanatic, our 
minds were verily oppressed by a new grief and exceeding 
bewilderment. And since our feel were worn with tramping, 
our heads with thoughts of night-travel, our ears with the 
sound of “come in“, and our eyes with the pricking of 
sleeplessness, an extraordinary anguish filled our spirits and 
a wdght of grief was in stewardship of our hearts. Of 
necessity we thought of other plans and the master of the 
house also, occupied himself in finding a place for us. 

[A good householder kindly entertains Mubarak and his 
sons of two months, while they seek for some friend at 
Court who would speak for them to the Emperor. Mubarak 
and Faizi are presented to Akbar.j 

Two days we spent in this interior agitation, and passed 
the hours in thinking each moment was our last until the 
recollection of a certain well-disposed person occurred to the 
saintly mind of that serene sage (my father), and by the aid 
of the master of the house and his assiduous search he was 
discovered and a thousand happy announcements brought us 
security. Straightway we went to that abode of peace and 
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received comfort from the cordiality and genial reception of 
its master. The hxette of prosperity now blew upon the 
garden of our hopes and the face of our circumstances was 
newly refreshed. Although he was not one of the infallible 
guides to truth, he possessed a large share of virtue. In 
obscurity he lived with good repute; he was rich though 
possessing little, cheerful in his poverty, and though old in 
years, youth- shone from his aspect. We here had a v^elight- 
ful retreat and v/e again began our correspondence and 
sought to repair our fortunes. 

For two months we continued to abide in this home of 
comfort and the door of our desire was unclosed. Well- 
wishers seeking justice came to our rescue and men of 
experience and high position girt themselves in our aid. 
With speech of persuasive friendliness and sweet words of 
reconciliation they won over the seditious intriguers and 
ignoble wrong-doers, and next they brought before His 
Majesty the exemplary conduct of the Shaykh and made their 
representations in an engaging and conciliatory spirit. His 
Majesty in his foresight and knowledge of character, vouch- 
safed the most gracious answers and in his generous impulse 
and magnanimity desired his attendance. As 1 was in- 
experienced in worldly affairs, I did not accompany him, 
and that illumined sage with my elder brother set the face 
of supplication to the royal court. At once the hornets* 
nest of the ungraieful was cuiet. The disturbed world was 
at peace. The courses of instruction and the quiet sanctuary 
of holy recollection were established as before, and the age 
again displayed the ways of the just. 

Love’s quarrels of the past, O night, bring never back 

their pain, 

Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again, 

For wearily the hours crept by, thou knowest, with 

lagging feet, 

But give. O, give me back the days of love and union 

sweet . 
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[Shaikh Mubarak gives spiritual teaching to young Abul 
Fazl — takes him to join a party of divines on a grand pil- 
grimage to the saints' tombs around Delhi, though he dis- 
approved of such ostentation and mystic ccstacies. Abul 
Fazl comes out of his school-boy seclusion into busy society.] 
About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrim- 
age to holy Delhi and took me with him, accompanied by 
some of the disciples of his saintly conferences. Since the 
time he had taken up his abode in the metropolis he was so 
much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that hermitage 
of light that he had had no leisure to observe the marvels of 
the earth. Suddenly this desire took possession of his heart and 
he loosened the skirt of resolve, and honouring me with 
unique consideration, he made me, who over and above the 
earthly bonds of sonship was attached by spiritual ties, a par- 
taker of his secret. 

’ To recount briefly; once at early dawn, when his heart 
was lifted up to heaven and he was upon the carpet of praise 
and supplication, between sleeping and waking, Khwajah 
Qutbuddin U’shi and Nizamu'ddin Awliya appeared to him, 
and upon this numerous divines gathered together and a cor - 
ference was held for consultation as to what it was advisable 
to do, and it was proposed to visit their tombs by way of 
propitiation (of the spirits of the two saints) immediately and 
there perform a religious ceremonial after their ordinances. 
My venerable father after the manner of his saintly ancestors, 
preserved an exact outward decorum and indulged not in the 
hearing of songs nor the vanity of silk attire, and did not 
approve of the ecstasies of music and dance affected by the 
Sufis. He spoke against the followers of this practice and 
he used constantly to say that on the assumption of the in- 

The text (p. 275) reads bazm-i'masalihat arastah amad, which 
Jarrett translates as “a feast of reconciliation was celebrated*’. I 
suggest the emendahon maslihat (=^ advice, consultation) and take 
bazm to be Abul Fazl's usual bombast for an ordinary meeting. 
My other changes licre cire consequential. (|. Sarkar.) 
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difference between rich and poor, praise and blame, earth 
and gold, which was one of the principles on which this 
system proceeded, it contained within itself the volatility of 
unrest and he regarded it as a place of blacksliding unto the 
wise. He commanded a rigid abstention therefrom, with- 
drew from it himselt and restrained his friends. But. in 
truth, on this night, these slumberers on the couch of vigi- 
lance who looked on this ceremony as they would on their 
last journey, went into such exhaustive proof of the innocence 
of their intention and the morality ol the act that they carried 
away the concurrence of my father. In that happy journey 
many of the tombs of those who sleep in that land of roses 
were passed, and hearts were filled with light, and blessings 
were vouchsafed (whereof if the narrative were detailed, men 
would regard it as an idle fiction and in suspicion might 
impute the stain of sin), until I was carried from the hermit- 
age of seclusion to the court of wordly intercourse and the 
gate of prosperity was opened and I obtained the summit 
of distinction. The condition of the inebriate with greed and 
those who were a prey to envy became gloomy and my heart 
was pained and compassionated their confusion. I made a 
steadfast vow to the Almighty and 1 premised myself that 
the wronging of these blind souls who are as a damp without 
light and an invisible sign, should be effaced from the path 
of my upright heart and I would allow no feeling but kind- 
ness to enter therein. By the aid of the grace of God I 
enforced this resolve and gained new satisfaction and my 
mind new vigour. Men abandoning evil-doing took to 
sociability and drew the breath of repose. My venerable 
father occupied himself in admonition and exposed the 
quarrelsomeness, the crooked ways, the untruth and the un- 
worthiness of men and enjoined the chastisement of evil- 
doers. I was inclined to be reticer>t about speaking of these 
close secrets and was ashamed to eply to my venerable 
father. Eventually I was compelled to represent what had 
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happened to him to His Majesty and relieved the ebullition 
of my father’s spirit. Many of his anxieties were now relieved 
and his long open wounds were healed! 

[P. 276] To make a long story short, when the imperial 
standards advanced to the capital of Lahore for reasons of 
state, and my heart was sore at parting from that preceptor 
of truth, in the thirty-second year of the reign, corresponding 
with the lunar year 995 (A.D, 1586-87), 1 invited his gracious 
visit. On the 23rd of the 3rd month (Khurdid) of the Divine 
Era and the thirty-second year of the reign, coinciding with 
Saturday, the 6th of Rajab of the above lunar year (31st May, 
1586), that knower of all things material and spiritual ful- 
filling my desire, cast the shadow of his beneficence on me 
who though engaged in the wofld preferred solitude, and 
honoured me by special kindnesses. He ever found delight in 
seclusion, and renouncing all else passed his days in self 
introsfiection and in the renovation of the ever-capricious 
spirit. 

Inasmuch as he troubled himself little about worldly 
knowledge, his conversation was always regarding the essence 
and ^attributes of God and he took heedful warning and led 
an independent life apart and gathered the skirts of liberation 
of spirit until his august health lost its elementary 
equilibrium. Although he had often suffered in the same 
way before, he learnt on this occasion, that it was his last 
journey and summoning this bewildered creature addressed 
me in words of salutary advice and went through the last 
obligations of farewell. As all that he said was between us 
alone and he shared with me in confidence his inmost 
thoughts, I kept down my anguish of heart and with many 
efforts commanded some self-restraint and by the miraculous 
efficacy of that leader in the world of sanctity, to some extent 
was calm. After seven days, in full consciousness and at the 
very dawn of the 24th of the 5th month {Amurdad) of the 
Divine Era. on the 17th of Zi’lqaadah. A.H. 1001'* (Tuesday, 
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4th August, 1593) he passed into the gardens of paradise. 
The luminary of the firmament of knowledge became obscured 
and the light of an understanding that knew God grew dim. 
The back of Learning was oowed and the days of Wisdom 
itself passed away. Jupiter withdrew his robe from his head 
and Mercury destroyed his pen.*^ 

Gone from the world is he its peerless sage 
That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s heavenly page. 

Where shall his orphaned kin such marvel hnd, 

The Adam and Messiah of his kind ! 

This has been to some extent evidenced in what has 
gone before. 

[Abul Fazl’s birth — his early intellectual brilliancy — 
diversified education — hard study for ten years.] 

As 1 have now recounted somewhat of my ancestors, 1 
proceed to say a few words regarding myself and thus un- 
burden my mind, in order to refresh this narrative and loosen 
the bonds of my tongue. In the year 473 of the Jalali era, 
corresponding to the night of Sunday, the 6th of Muharram 
958 of the lunar reckoning (14th January 1551), my pure 
spirit joined to this elemental body came forth fr^ m the womb 
into this fair expanse of the world. At a little over one year 
1 had the miraculous gift of fluent speech and at five years 
of age 1 had acquired an unusual stock of information 
[P, 277] and could both read and write. At the age of 
seven 1 became the treasurer of my father’s stores of know- 
ledge and a trusty keeper of the jewels of hidden meaning 
and as a serpent,"^ guarded the treasure. And it was strange 

** In the Biography of Abul Fazl (Vol. I. xviii) Blochmann gives 
the date as the 4th September, but this cannot be, as the year 1001 
began on Monday, 28th September 1592, and Zi'l Hijjah follows 
Zi'lqaadah. 

The oflice of Jupiter in the Oriental planetary system is 
supposed to be that of a Qazi, and the robe represents his officii' 1 
dignity. Mercury is the heavenly scribe. 

The Oriental legend of the fabulous guardianship of buried 
treasure by a serpent I'.as its parallel in the myth of the Hesperides. 

65 
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that by a freak of fortune, my heart was disinclined, my wil 
ever averse, and my disposition repugnant to conventiona 
learning and the ordinary courses of instruction. Generally 
1 could not understand them. My father in his way conjured 
withTthe spell of knowledge and taught me a little of every 
branch of science, and although my intelligence grew, I 
gained no deep impressions from the school of learning. 
Sometimes 1 understood nothing at all, at others doubts 
suggested themselves which my tongue was incapable of 
explaining. Either shame made me hesitate or 1 had not 
the power of expression. I used to weep in public and put 
all the blame up>on myself. In this state of things 1 came 
into fellowship of mind with a congenial helper and my spirit 
recovered from that ignorance and incomprehension. Not 
many days had elapsed before his conversation and society 
induced me to go to college and there they restored to rest 
my bewildered and dissipated inind and by the wondrous 
working of destiny they took me away and brought another 
back. 

The temple as I entered, drew they nigh 

And brought their gift, a wine-cup brimming high. 

Its strength snatched all my senses, self from self. 

Wherein some other entered and not 1. 

TTie truths of philosophy and the subtleties of the schools 
now appeared plain, and a book which 1 had never before 
seen gave me a clearer insight than any thing I could read. 
Although I had a special gift which came down upon me 
from the throne of holiness, yet the inspirations of my 
venerable father and his making me commit to memory the 
essential elements of every branch of science, together with 
the unbroken continuity of this chain, were of immense help, 
and became one of the most important causes of my enlight- 
enment. For ten years longer 1 made no distinction between 
night and day, teaching arid learning, and recognized no 
difference betweep satiety and hunger, nor discriminated 
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between privacy and society, nor had 1 the power to dissever 
pain from pleasure. 1 acknowledged aothing else but the 
bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regeud for my constitution, from seeing that two 
and sometimes three days passed without my teJcing food, 
and that my studious spirit had no inclination therefor, were 
amazed, and stood out strongly against it. 1 answered that 
my withdrawal .was now a matter of habit and custom, and 
how was it that .no one was etstonished when the natural in- 
clination of a sick mem on an attack of illness was averse 
from food. If therefore my love of study induced forgetful- 
ness, where was the wonder? Most of the current arguments 
of the schools, frequently misquoted and misunderstood when 
heard, emd abstruse questions from ancient works, had been 
presented to the fresh tablet of my mind. Before these points 
had been elucidated and the attribution to me of extreme 
ignorance had passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I 
had taken objection to ancient writers, and men learning my 
youtli, dissented, and my mind was troubled and my in- 
experimced heart was in agitation. Once in the early part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwajah Abu'l Qasim, 
on the Mutawwal.^' All that 1 had stated before leanred 
doctors and divines of which (P. 278] some of my friends 
had taken notes, was there found, and those present were 
astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard 
tne with other eyes and to raise the wicket of misunderstand- 
ing and to open the gate of comprehension. In my early days 
of study, the gloss of Isfahini more than half of which had 

** Commenfarius longior, the name of a celebrated commentary 
of Saadu’ddin Masaud-b-U’marat-TafUzani (died A.H. 792, A.D. 
1389) on the Talkhi»u’l Miftah of Shaykh and Imam Jalilu'ddin 
Mahmud-b-*Abdu'r Rahman cJ-Qazwini ash-Shifiai (died A.H. 739, 
A.D. 1338). The latter work is on the analysis of grammatical 
signification and the explanatory science, i.e., rhetoric. Hsii Khalifah 
devotes several pages to its detail and the grosses that have, been 
vnritten on »♦ and on its commentary, the Mutawwal. That referred 
to the text is by Abu'l Qisim-b-Abi Bakr al-Laithi as-Samarqandi. 
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been eaten by white ants, came under my observation. The 
public being in despair at profiting by it, I removed the parts 
that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest. In 
the serene hours of morning, with a little reflection, 1 dis- 
covered the beginnings and endings of each fragment and 
conjecturally penned a draft text which 1 transcribed on the 
paper. In the meanwhile the entire work was discovered, 
and when both were compared, in two or three places only 
were there found differences of words, though synonymous in 
meaning ; and in three or four others, (differing) citations but 
approximate in sense. All were astounded. 

[Abul Fazl’s strange mental disturbance at the age of 
twenty.] 

The more my will was engaged, the more my mind was 
illumined. At the age of twenty the good tidings of my 
independence reached me. My mind cast off its former 
bonds and my early bewilderment recurred. With a parade 
of much learning, the intoxication of youth effervescing, the 
skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying 
cup of wisdom in my hand, the ringings of delirium began 
to sound in my ears, and suggested a total withdrawal from 
the world. Meanwhile the wise prince-regnant called me 
to mind and drew me from my obscurity, somewhat of which 
I have in its entirety and somewhat but approximately sug- 
gested and acknowledged. Here my coin has been tested 
and its full weight passed into currency. Men now view me 
with a different regard, and many effusive speeches have 
been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked. 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His 
Majesty’s reign (A.D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away 
from ks yoke and a new solicitude zurises within me. 

My songster heart knows not King David’s strains : 

Let it go free — ’tis no bird for a cage. 

1 know not how it will all end nor in what resting-place 
my la# journey will have to be made, but from the beginninji 
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of my existence until now the grace of God has continuously 
kept me under its protection. It is my firm hope that my 
last moments may be spent in doing His will and that I may 
pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

[Thirty-two ways in which Abul Fazl has derived bene- 
fits from the grace of God.] 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is one way 
of expressing gratitude therefc»r, 1 here set down a' few of 
these and invigorate my spirit ; — 

The first blessing which I possessed was in belonging 
to a noble family. It may Jbe hoped that the virtue of my 
ancestors may atone for my unworthiness and i^ove a restora- 
tion in allaying the turbulence of my spirit, as pain by 
medicine, fire by water, heat by cold, and a lover by the 
sight of his beloved. 

The second, the prosperity of the age and the general 
security of the times. As eminent men of old have belauded 
the justice of strangers, what wonder if I glory in the 
puissance of the monarch of the visible and invisible worlds. 

The third, the happy fortune that brought me from the 
womb of fate into so happy a time when the august riiadow 
of majesty has fallen upon me. [P. 279] 

The fourth, my noble birth on both sides. Somewhat 
of my father has already been said. What shall I write of 
her, (my mother), the fragrance of chastity? She possessed 
all the noble qualities of men and always adorned her precious 
hours with good works. She united modesty with strength 
of character, and her words were in acxord with her deeds. 

The fifth, soundness of limbs, proportionate balance ef 
powers and their conformity. 

The sixth, a long ministoring unto those two blessed 
personages. It was a fortress against outward and inward 
disrwters, and a fence against material and spiritual calamities. 

The seventh, excellent health, and the antidote of bodily 
vigour. 
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The eighth, a gpod house. 

The ninth, freedom from cetre as to means, and happy 
circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of 
my parents. 

The eleventh, the kindness of a father which beyond the 
amliMtion of the times loaded me with meuiy bounties and 
distinguished me as the true patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayerfulness at the throne of God. 

The thirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics 
and true seekers of wisdom. 

The /ourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The fifteenth, the collection of books on sciences. With' 
out dishonourable curiosity 1 became acquainted with the 
tenets of all creeds, and my spirit was weary of their multitude. 

The sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the 
part of my father and his restraining me from dissipating 
thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions. 

' The eighteenth, a material love, ordinarily the disturber 
of housdiolds and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided 
me to the goal of perfection. This wonder fills me every 
moment with a new Mtonishment and from time to time 1 
am lost in amazement. 

The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a 
new birth and fresh happiness. 

The twentieth, the recovery from my arrogant presump- 
tion through the grace of His Majesty’s service. 

The twenty-first, attaining to a perfect peace through 
blessings of the august condescension. For some turned 
from speech to silence; others [P. 280] joined in harmony 
with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining evil> 
doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was 
brought about. May Almighty God remove the impressions 
of evil by the rays of knowledge. 
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The twenty-second, my spiritual intercourse with the 
King of all those that know God. 

The twenty-third, the raising of me up by His wise 
Majesty and the bestowal upon me of his confidence without 
the recommendation of men or my 'own seeking. 

The twenty-fourth, the possession of brethren wise, 
virtuous, and seeking the pleasure of others. 

[His brothers.] 

Of my eldest brother what shall 1 say? who notwith- 
standing his spiritual and worldly perfections, took no step- 
without my concurrence, indiscreet as 1 am, and devoting 
himself to my interests, advanced my promotion and was an 
aid to good intentions. In his poems he speaks of me in a 
manner which I cannot sufficiently acknowledge, as he savs 
in his Eulogium : 

My verse may share both great and little worth, 

Its theme sublime — I lowlier than the earth. 

A father's virtues shall it far proclaim 
And vaunt the glory of a brother’s fame: 

He, touchstone of all wisdom, who inspires 
My strain with sweetness that a world admires ; 

If through a riper age, 1 pass him by. 

In merit, centuries between us lie. 

What though the branching savin taller grows. 

What gardener mates its beauty with the rose? 

He was born in the Jalali year 469, corresponditig to 
A.H. 954 (A.D. 1547). In what tongue shall I indite his 
liaise? In this work I have already written of him” and 
poured forth the anguish of my heart, and quenched its fur- 
nace with the water of narration and broken the dam of its 
trnrrents and alleviated my want of resignation. His works 
which are the scales of eloquence and penetration and the 
lawns of the birds of song, praise him and speak his perfec- 
tions and recall his virtues. 


” See Vol, I. p. 548. 
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Another was Shaykh Abu’l Barakat. He was born on 
the night of the 6th of Mihr Mah (September) of the Jalali 
year 475, corresponding to the night of the 17th Shawwil, 
A.H. 960 (25th September 1553). Although he has not 
attained to any high distinction in learning, he has never- 
theless a considerable share of erudition, and in knowledge 
of affairs and as a military leader and for his practical saga- 
city he is considered one of the foremost. He is especially 
distinguished for his goodness of disposition, his reverence 
for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Shaykh Abu’l Khayr. He was born on 
the 1 0th of Isfandarmus (February) in the fourth year of His 
Majesty’s reign, correspKinding to Monday, the 22nd of 
Jumada I., A.H. 967 (18th February 1560). The highest 
morals and most excellent qualities distinguished his dispo- 
sition. He understood the temper of the times and kept his 
tongue like all his other members under the command of 
reason. 

[P. 281] The next was Shaykh Abu’l Makarim. His 
birth took place on the night of the 1st of Urdibihisht (April) 
in the 14th year of His Majesty’s reign, corresponding to 
Monday, the 23rd of Shawwal, A.H. 976 (9th April 1 569). 
Although at first he was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my venerable father’s will brought him back to 
the path of duty and rectitude and he read inuch of philo- 
sophy and tradition under that discerner of the mysteries of 
the spiritual and materieJ worlds. Somewhat before his 
study of the ancient philosophers he read with Amir Fath 
u’llah Shirazi.^ He walks with circumspection and 1 trust 
he may reach the goal of his desire. 

The next was Shaykh Abu Turab. He was born on the 
1st of Bahman Mah (January), in the 29th year of the reign 
corresponding to Friday, 23rd of Zi'l Hijjah, A.H. 988 (27th 


*» See YpI. I. p. 33. Vol. 11. p. 30. 
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January 1581). Although he was by another mother, he has 
the happiness of being admitted to court and occupies him- 
self in the acquisition of all perfections. 

rhe next was Shaykh Abu’l Hamid. He was born on 
the 6th of Day Mdh (December) the 30th of the reign, corres- 
ponding to Monday the 3rd Rabii’ II., A.H. 1002 (17th 
December 1 593), 

The next was Shaykh Abu Rashid. He was born on 
the 5th of Bahman Mdh i lldhi (January), the 23rd year of 
the reign corresponding with Monday, Ist of lumada 1 of 
the same year (12th January 1594). 

Although these (last) two scions of the house of pros- 
perity are of concubines, they bear on their countenances the 
marks of good breeding. That illustrious sage when in- 
formed of their coming birth, fixed the names they were to 
bear. Before they were born he died. I hope that through 
his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and 
that they may become the recipients of numerous favours. 

Although my elder brother is dead> and has thrown the 
world into mourning, I pray that the other nurslings of joy 
may attain to long life in glad prosperity and the fruition 
both of this world and the next and be blessed with good 
things temporal and spiritual. 

The twenty-^fifth, my marriage into an honourable house 
and a family distinguished for learning and the respect in 
which it was held. This gave my outward person credit and 
was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit; Hindu, Kashmiri 
and 'Persian wives were occasions of great joy to me. 

The twenty sixth, the blessing of a dear and virtuous 
son. He was born on the night of the 1 8th of Day Mdh 
(December) in the 16th year of the reign, corresponding to 
Monday night, the 12th Shaban 979 (29th Decemocr 1571). 
My father named him AbduT Rahman. Although he is of 
Hindustani extraction, he has the Greek temperament and 
is fond of study, has much experience of the good and evil 
66 
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of life, and his countenance displays the marks of a happy 
fortune. His Majesty has allied him in marriage with his 
fo8t«' family.*^ 

(P. 282] The twenty seventh, the sight of a grandson. 
On the night of the 30th of the month of Amurdad Mah i 
Ilahi in the 30th year of the reign corresponding with Friday, 
3rd Zi’l Qaadah 999 (13th August 1591), in an auspicious 
moment, this child of happy destiny appeared and the favour 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in 
the garden of felicity the name of Bishutan. It is my hope 
that he may be blessed with the highest perfections of nature 
and grace and attain to the fruition of eternal bliss. 

The twenty-eighth, a love for the study of moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth, the knowledge of the rational soul. 
For many years 1 had studied the principles of ontology and 
physics and had conversed much with the professors of these 
two sciences and all the proofs by indagation and evidence, 
inductive and occular, had come under my observation. Still 
the path of doubt remained unclosed and my mind was not 
satisfied. By the blessing of faith this difficulty was solved 
and 1 became convinced that the rational soul is a subtile 
divine essence separate from the body, having, however, a 
peculiar union with this elemental form. 

The thirtieth, that from high principle, the awe of the 
great in place has never withheld me from speaking the truth 
nor interfered with my pursuit of knowledge and light, nor 
the fear of ruin to property, life and reputation made me falter 
in this resolution; thus rny course has run on like a flowing 
stream. 

The thirty-first , indifference to wordly considerations. 

1 he thirty-second , the grace to complete tt.is work. 
Although the motive of this divine book is the praise of God 
which 1 have proclaimed with a tongue under the spell of 

** Akbar married him to the daughter of Saadat YSr Kokah’a 
brother.” Blochmann, Vol. I. xxxv. 
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a daily increasing felicity and gratitude for His favours 
expressed by the language of my pen, nevertheless it is thtf 
fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom 
to many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the 
triflers and gay wilt find their portion therein. To youth it 
will be a source of pleasure, to manhood a cause of pride. 
The stricken in years will there find the experience of ages, 
and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To 
the jewel of perspicacity it is a glad weighing-place; to the 
grasses of freedom, a fertile soil. It is the wicket of the 
laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, the deep sea of 
creation’s gem. The favored who seek for fame will in it 
find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will 
rejoice in the custody of the volume of their deeds. Merchants 
of every kind of ware will learn the ways of profit, and 
champions in the arena of valour will read therein the tablets 
of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for the edification 
of the spirit will take therefrom the institutes of virtue, and' 
the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures 
without end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales 
of truth will by its means attain to their desire. 

A wondrous work herein behold 
That wisdom's treasures all enfold ; 

So fair upon its page they show 
That he who reads shall wiser grow. 

These various benefits announce the good tidings which 
my heart hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task 
wilt make for goodness and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

[Abul Fazl was both hated and admired.] [P, 283] 
Although the son of Mubarak is at the /resent time 
the object of resentment and held up as a warning to man- 
kind, and a strife of love and hate is kindled in his regard, 
the worshippers of God who seek truth give him the name 
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of Abu’l Wahdat,” and account him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery style 
him Abu’l Himmat and deem him one of the wonders of 
carnal self-denial. Wisdom proclaims him Abul-Fitrat, and 
considers him a choice specimen of that sublime house. In 
the writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy dens of ignor- 
ance, some attribute wordliness to him and hold him to be 
one of those plunged into this whirlpool, while others regard 
him as given up to scepticism and apostacy, and band toge- 
ther in reproof and condemnation. 

Of me a hundred fictions rumoured fly. 

And the world stares if 1 a word reply. 

God be praised that 1 am not moved from these honour- 
able dispositions by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, 
nor turn from well-wishing both to those who blame and 
those who commend, and defile not my tongue with reproof 
or praise. 

'The dullard’s eye to sterling merit dim, 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 

Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze. 

As from the moon her light, from Jupiter his rays. 


“’The Father"of Unity, I’.e., professing the unity of God, in- 
stead of Abu'l Fazl, the father of bounty. Abu'I Himmat signifies 
the father of resolution, and Abu'I Fitrat, the father of understand- 
ing. 
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Firdausi, order, 393. 

Four periods of Religious Rife, 291-301. 
Four Sects among the RaiuMlins, 227. 
Four Vedas. 229. 

I'niits, 10. 

Gaj-sastra, 273. 

Gandharva Veda, 235. 

Garuda, 252. 

Ghanali (Sudan), 56. 

Ohar^val, <k*sor., 17-18. 

Ghazzali, vShnikh Ahmad, 396. 

Gita, Bhagavad, 237»i. 

Guna, attributes, 149-154. 


Hajar, Hija/, 66. 

Hajar, near Antioch ? 73. 

Halab, .Mejjpo, 88. 

Halrlward, 97. 

Hallaj, fInsain-b-Mansur, 393. 
Hamailfin, 92. 

Ilamiduddiii X.'igori, Q.1/i, 40S. 
Hamidiuhliii Su\\;di. 40S. 

Hasan Sabluli, 447. 

Hasya-rasa, 255. 

Hcnothei.^'iii, 2n. 
nillah, 73. 

Mindii.s, not reall\ poly^thei-sls, 2 , 
Hindu (Uxls, 9; Mu^iv, 264-273; Phih»- 
sojdiv. J43-98. Rclii^iniiN lafc, 291- 
301; of )»il,grim;ii:e, 3vI2-336 ; 

inodi‘> of ki'^ting, 326-328 ; Yoga, 
188-198 \ 

Hindiislli.in . boinid.iT ics iiid scasims, 7. 
Horiz(;n. 97 
lluiiriMin, 3H7. 

Husain /anjani. Sh.iikh, 4(i2 

Ibiahim. Sayyid, 418. 

Ilaq, IHikhrir.'i. 107. 

Image NVorsliip amongsi Hindus, its 
real iicUiirc, 8. 

Incarnation, <lifftrcnl fiirm.s, 308-19. 
Ijnlian pcoph-. iharailrr. 8-10. 


IndrajSla (sorcery), 252. 
Iqbalmand, 386. 

Irain, 58. 

Irbil, Mausil, 89. 

Irbil, cap. of Shahrazur, 90. 
Isfarain, 95. 

Ishaq Maghrabi, Baba, 412. 
Iskandardyah, 72. 

Lsvnra Pujfi, 301-303. 


Jaimini, 167. 

Jaina Philosophy, 199-222. 

Jaino Predicaments, 200. 

Jaina texts, 215 
Jalal, Shaikh, 411. 

Jalaluddin Hansawi, Shaikh, 411. 
Jalaluddin Mahmud, Imd,iii and 
Shaikh, 515»i. 

Jalaluddin Rumi, 410. 

Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikh, 406. 

Jamal, Shaikh, 418. 

Jambu-dwipa, descr., 34-37. 

Jarretts* notes, mo<lerni8ed, 140. 

Jarun, opposite Constantinople, 87. 
Jazirah-i-Sifihkol), Caspfen, 106. 
Jazirat-ul-Khadra, Andalusia, 86. 

Jewels, different kinds of, 343-345. 

Jor, Fars, 83. 

Julifah, Hijaz, 05. 

Jurijaniyyali, 107. 

Justice, 277-90. 

Jyotisha, 234. 


Kairwan, 71. 

Kalar, DaiUim, 94. 

Kaldnur, 79. 

Kalpa, 232. 

Kamrup, 57. 

Kfima-sastra, 253. 

Kanacla, 166. 

Kapila, 179. 

Karak, 72. 

Karman (Jain), 213 
Karqia-vipaka, 236-244. 

Karuna-rasa, 255. 

Karwez, 98. 

Kash, (Shahr Sabz) Radakshan, 107. 
Kasr-Shirin, .Xzarhijan, 91. 

Ivatfiligli, Klian-baligli, Pekin, 112. 
Knth, Khwari/ni, 106. 

Khaibar, llij-t/, 65. 

Khalwan, Veincn, 60. 

Khanjii, China. 61. 

Khanku. Chijia, 61. 

Khansa, Chinn, v83. 

Kliizr, 419. 

Khotan, 109. 

Kliutlm, Transovimn, 102. 

Khuwash, Sistan, 77 
Khw.nja Karak. 407. 

Kirman, 76. 

Kishmar, 98. 

Kinnririla, 167-69. 
kurkanj, (Uirgandj. 10(). 
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Latitude, terrestrial, 41. 
Latnri, 57. 

Lanjuyah, Zanj, 62. 
Longitude, terre.slrial, 39. 
Lunar stations, 23-25. 


Mabar, Coromandel, 61. 

Madain-i-Kisra, Ctesiidiun, 73. 
^Madinah-i-Balad, 89. 

Madinah-i-Surf, Tripoli, 71. 
Madinah-i-Tabarqali, 104. 
Madinat-ut-tayyib, Yemen, 63. 
Madunah, Madura off Java, 58. 
Magadoxo, 57. 

Mahdiyah, Morocco, 71. 

Maharfij island^ 57. 

Mahmud, Ghaznavi, Sultan, 377. 
Mahura,. Muthrfl, 68. 

Maimanah and Cliikhtu, Afghan 
Turkistan, 102. 

Manibij, Hierapolis, 88. 

Mando, 67. 

Mani, the painter, 373-74. 

Mankburni, Jalaluddin, Sultan, 380-381. 
Mansur&, Sind, 67. 

Manvantara, ,184. 

Maqdbiz Bor ys times, 104. 

MarSghah, Azarbijan, 91. 

Marakash, Morocco, 70. 

Marib, Yemen, 59. 

Marratun Nuaman, Syria, 89. 

Marriage customs, 337-341. 

Mashhad, 96. 

Marw-ar-Rud, Murghab, 96. 

Maudud Al-Lari, Shaikh, 416. 

MSyS (illusion), 173. 

Mecca, Hijaz, '65. 

Medina, Hijaz, 65. 

Medinat ul Farj, guadalajara, 86. 
Medicine, 234n. 

Mines, 10. 

Middle of the Lake, Oxus, 114. 

Mir Sayyid .Ali Qawani, 416. 

MimSnsa, 167. 

Moksha, Jain, 214. 

Monotheism, the true religion of 
Hindus, 2, 8. 

Mubarak, Shaikh (fatlier of Abul Fazl), 
his scholarship, 483; public teach- 
ing at Agra, and defence of 
Mahdwi doctrine, 485-95; flight 
from home and wanderings, 495^ 
508; presented to Akbar, 508-509; 
visit to Delhi, 510; death, 513. 
Muhallabi, 463. 

Muhammad Gisudaraz, Shaikh, 414. 
Muhammad Jauhpuri, Sayyid, 415, 
491-495. 

Muhammad, Muizzuddin, Sam Sultan, 
379. 

Muinuddin Hasan Chishti, Khwajah, 
40*. 

Music, 260. 

Musicians, various classes, 271-273. 
Mutawwal, 515. 


Nabulus, Jordan, 81. 

Nalirw3lh, 78. 

Nahrwfilah, Pattan, 67. 

NaishSbur, 95. 

Najibuddin Muhammad, Shaikh, 407. 
Najibuddin Mutawakkil, Shaikh, 408. 
Nakhshab, near Oxus, 107. 

Nakshatra, sec iMfiar slalious. 
Nnndanah, 78. 

Naqshl^andi, 390. 

Nasa, Khurasan, 101. 

Nasibin, Diyar Uabiah, 89. 

Nasiruddin Cbirag-i-Dililavi, 409. 
Nastika, 227. 

Naubandajan, 75. 

Nau.shahr, 90. 

N&yikfi, 256. 

Nirukta, 234. 

Nizamn’ddin Abu’l Muayyad, 407. 
Nizamn'ddin Awliya, 405. 

Notation, schools of, 122. 

NuhAwend, 92. 

Nur Qutb-i-Alam, Shaikh, 412. 

Nyaya, 143, 167, 234. 


Oikoenieny (world), how divided, 119- 

122 . 


Pandua, 68. 

Parakiya, 258. 

Par.sfiror, Dera Ghazi Khan, 79. 
Patanjala, 187. 

Philosopliy, schools of Hindu, 141, 
143-98. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 332-36. 

Planets, names, 16, motion of, 21. 
Pralaya, 161. 

Predicaments, (PadHrlha), 145-161. 
Principles, twelve, 190-1^. 

Puranas, 229. 


Qadiri, 398. 

Qadidiyyah, Iraq, 82. 

Qalhat, Yemen, 63. 

Jaisariavyah, Ceesarea, 105. 
!asr-i-Abdul Karim, Mauritania, 85. 
itiagh, KhwSja, 3^. 

;zi Mahmud, 416. 
ipchaq, 1 13. 

!u]zuin, Klisma, 72. 

Qulzum, Red sea, 62. 

Qumbulah, (Madagascar), 56. 
Qurtubah, Corodova, 85. 

Qus, Upper Egypt, 64. 

Qutb-i-Alam, 414. 


Racial character, how formed, 119-20. 
Raqqab, Di^ar Muzar, 88. 

Ranij (Labij), Java Afchipalego, 60. 
Rajniti, (Science of State-craft), 274. 
Rasa Vidya (Alchejiiy), 253. 

Rashid Khw3ja, 385. 
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Katii, liaba, Shaikli, 401. 
katiin rarikftha, 253. 

Kayy, Media’, 93. 

harmony, how lo be en- 
sured, 5. 

Religions Life, Hindu, 291-30. 

Reliufious (juarrtls in Imha, cause.s of, 
2 - 6 . 

Ivudaki. 163»/. 

Uulc'^ of 326-28. 

Kumiv.t Kuhrah, h)6. 


Sabi. 4(>3 
Sairillii’. 303 
Sadriuldin, Sh.iikh, 413. 

Sa(hiid<iin, Aarri, 405. 

Saduddin Maraud, M5/f. 

Srdiit\a, 254. 

Saints of India (Muslim), tlicir twelve 
orders, 388-93 ; 14 orders in Hindu- 
stan, 393-37. 

Saksin, 110. 

Saldi, 384. 

Salihotra (Vtt. Suri;cT>), 274. 

Salt, Jordan, 82.' 

Samaria, 90. 

Sankhya, 179. 

Saniu(irika (rahnistr>), 252. 

Sanaa, Yemen, 60. 

Sandribil, Cliina,,61. 

San.utla, 260. 

Sanjar, 80. 

Sarai, Harakah, 114. 

Sawakin, Suakim, 58. 

Seels anione; the Lauddlias, 227. 

Shah Alam, 415. 
vShaU M.ular, 412. 

Sliapur, 75. 

Shaliristan, Khurasan. 102. 

Sharfuddin Miiniri, Shaikli, 411. 
Sharfuddin Tan i pat i. 410. 

Shihain ( ILulramaut), 57. 

Shiraj, 76. 

Siksha. 231. 

Siininjan. 98. 

Sins, enuineraV -d, 32S-33. 

SiiUara, 110. 

Slaves, none ainone Hindus, 9. 

Sinriti, their names, 231. 

Sofalah, Supara, 62. 

Soffdah (Zaiij), 56. 

SonHr>»aon, 68. 

Sorcerers, 132. 

Soul (Rational). i5l ; in Jain Rhilo- 
soph> , 202. 

Spheres, order wf, 19-20, Circum- 
ferctue, 23. 

Siaddba, 307-308. 

Sr.avnka. Jain, 220. 

Siin^ara, 341-343. 


Srin>;ara-ra.sa, 255. 

Stars, fixed, 26. 

Stringed instruments, 268-71. 
Sufi Hadhni. Shaikh, 406. 
SultAniyyah, 93. 

Sunnaui, 79. 

Siipa (art of ciiokinv;), 274. 
vSu.sah, 81. 

Sus-al-Aqsa, Ml. .\tlas, 04. 

' Surya Siddhanta, 13. 

1 Sv.'ira, 244. 

I Sviva, 257. 


Tahir, 382. 

Tail, Hija/., 66. 

'J'aiiiia, Syria, 65. 
Talaqan, Kliurasan, i|7. 
Targhi, Novian, 385. 
Tarlak, 385. 

Teleinsan, Morticco, 70. 
Tii/., Yemen, 58. 

Timur, 386-87. 
Tulaitulah, Toledo, 86. 
Tuiikat, Tashkand, 108. 
Turshiz, 95. 

Tusi, order, 393. 


rjjain, 67. 

rnclean things, 319-24. 
t'niverse (loka), Hindu conception < 
37. 

rpa-puranas, 230. 
rjia-.mmili, their names, 231. 
rshbuiiaU, Lislx)ii, 103. 

I (Vlimunaii), 81. 


I \*ai.seshika, 166-167. 

I Vastuka (Science of architecture), 274 1 
I Yedas, 178. 

! Vedanta. 172. 

X’vakarana, 233. 

V\asa, 172. 

I lysvafnha (adni. of Justice), 277-90 

I Weights ami measures, 137-139. 
j Women, their classification, 258-59 

I 

j.’Yr.jna, diffeTeni kinds of, 303-304- 
j Yasawi, 398. 

. Yenghi, Kent, Turke.stan, 112. 

. y(\Kui. 189-98. 


Za>di, order, 393. 
Zaraiij, Sbstan, 77. 

1 Zodiac, divisions, 14. 









It is a p(‘rsian treatise in three volumes composed by Ai)ul Fa/J, tin 
minister of th(' Mughal Emperor Akhar and entitlec* th(‘ A iii-i- 
Akhari or the Institute of Akhar. Ahul Fazl, putting himsidf at the 
head of a body of scholars undertook g(M)graphicak physical and 
historical description of the empire, accompanied by statistical data. 
Each of the sixteen Subhas or governments of which the Mughal 
(unpire was then composc'd, is there described with minute 
exactitude; the geographical and relative' situation of the cities and 
rnarki't places, towns is there indicated; the enumer^ation of the 
natural and industrial products is carefully traced there, as also 
th(‘ name's of the princes, l)oth Hindu and Muslim, to whom the^ 

You will also find an exhibition ofthe' military condition of the empire 
and an enumeration of those' who fe)rme'd the' house'he)lds e)f the 
se)ve'reign. The' work ends in a sumrru'rv, made' in general from 
indigeneius se)urces, of the Brahmanic religie)n, of the dive'rse systems 
of Hindu philose)phy. 





